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The  Genuine  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
"         At  Half-Price. 


EVERY  educated  person  the  world  over 
knows  that  the  ENCYCLOP-tDiA  Brit- 
annica is  the  most  scholarly  and  useful 
work  that  has  ever  been  published ;  but  wh> 
it  is  so,  and  how  it  came  to  be  so,  are  not  so 
widely  known.  Fortunately  the  reason  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

Emerson  has  said  that  our  English  version 
of  the  Bible  attained  its  present  perfection 
chiefly  because  it  was  revi.sed  again  and  again.  | 
each  reviser  adding  something  to  what  had  | 
been  done  before.   So  it  is  with  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.  For  over  one  hundred  j 
and  twenty-five  years  the  work  of  improve- 1 
ment,  enlargement,  and  enrichment  has  been  ! 
going  on,  until  now  the  ninth  and  final  edi-  | 
tion  stands  without  a  rival  in  any  language. ' 
Of  it  Mr.  Gladstone  hxs  said :  "  To  own  a  set  I 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Brit.innicais  to  acknowl-  : 
edge  one's  self  as  recognizing  the  best  there  '. 
is  in  literature.'"      ,  i 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Encyclo  I 
PytDiA  Britannica  is  the  matchless  product  | 
of  a  long  and  splendid  evolution,  there  is  a  j 
further  re-ason  why  it  has  attained  its  present 
position  of  pre-eminence.  A  greater  number  | 
of  distinguished  men  were  engaged  in  its  prep- 
aration thm  in  th.it  of  any  other  work  ever 
published,  and  no  other  work  ever  involved  t 
so  gigantic  a  preliminary  outlay.    It  contains. , 
in  all.  lO.ooo  different  articles,  every  one  of  ' 
which  was  written  by  an  authi,>rity  on  the  I 
particular  subject  of  which  he  treats.  These  i 
articles  embrace  so  vast  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  cover  so  broad  a  field  that  it  is  impos- ' 
sible  to  present  in  a  single  announcement  any  | 
adequate  idea  of  this  unequalled  work. 

The  publishers.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Bliick,  fixed  : 
the  price  for  the  cloth  binding  at  £37,  and 
for  half  morocco  and  full  morocco  at  corre- 
sponding amounts,  and  these  prices,  consid- 
ering the  enormous  outlay,  were  not  exor- 1 
bitant.    Tbt  Times  is  now  in  a  position  to 
offer  identically  the  same  work— the  same  in 
everv  detail — for  less  than  luilf  the  former  , 
price.   The  reason  why  this  can  be  done  is 
twofold  :  I 
hint  — The  Times  caused  \n  b^'  printed  <.>ne 
enormous  edition  (involving  tlie  l.irgest  print-  i 


ing  and  binding  order  ever  given  in  England 
or  America),  instead  of  printing  one  volume 
at  a  time  in  small  quantities;  and  thus  the 
price  was  materially  reduced. 

Secotid—  Tbt  Times  brings  the  book  straight 
from  the  publishers  to  the  purchaser,  without 
the  intervention  and  consequent  profits  of 
bookseller,  agent,  or  other  middlemen.  The 
saving  made  in  these  two  ways  enables  Tbe 
Times  to  offer  the  one  indispensable  work 
in  the  world  at  half  its  former  price.  But 
it  is  the  price  alone  that  has  been  cut.  The 
quality  of  the  volumes  themselves  is  abso- 
lutely'unchanged.  The  purchaser  of  to-day 
obtains  precisely  the  same  work,  and  yet  saves 
over  half  on  any  style  of  binding  he  may 
select. 

Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all.  the 
sets  of  the  ENCYCLcip,€DiA  Britannica  at 
present  offered  by  The  Times,  at  less  than 
half-price,  are  the  only  ones  now  furnished  to 
any  one  anywhere  in  the  world  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  who  expended  the  immense  sum 
of  ?i,ic)0,0fx)  on  the  work.  No  sets  other 
than  those  printed  from  the  original  plates  of 
the  publishers.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  are,  or 
can  be,  genuine. 

Tbe  Times  offers  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  pay  for  the  volumes  all  at  once  what  is 
known  as  the  serial-payment  plan.  Under 
this  methtxl  the  subscriber  obtains  the  com- 
plete work  by  the  preliminary  payment  of 
$5.10  (one  guinea).  When  he  has  paid  this, 
the  twenty-five  volumes  are  delivered  to  him 
promptly,  so  that  while  he  is  completing  his 
payment  at  the  rate  of  #5.10  (one  guinea)  a 
month,  he  his  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
full  work.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in 
America  who  understands  the  value  of  books 
and  who  knows  how  useful  a  set  of  the  Ency- 
CLOP^tDiA  Bri  fANNiCA  Is  to  every  member  of 
the  family,  but  can  arlord  to  set  aside  this 
sum  fur  a  limiti-d  ruunber  of  months. 

Sets  of  the  hi  loki  in  the  different  styles  of 
binding  will  be  exhibited  at  the  American 
Office  cif  The  Times  (London),  290  Broadway 
(Dun  Building),  New  Yoik. 


A  Pamphlet  of  Specimen  Pages.  Coloured  Plates,  and  Brief  Extracts 
from  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 
the  American  office.  Also  full  particulars  of  the  prices  in  the  different 
styles  of  binding  Address 

American  Office  of  "C^bC    tTiinCS  (LONDON).  290  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  IMMORTALITY  IN  THE 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  ST.  THOMAS.^ 

The  aim  of  this  lecture  is  to  ontline  the  concept  of  immor- 
tality which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.    As  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  its  place 
among  the  problems  of  philosophy,  its  ethical  and  religions 
bearings,  nothing  need  be  said.    Nothing,  in  fact,  can  foe 
said  that  has  not  been  in  the  thoughts  and  words  of  earnest 
men  of  every  age.    That  in  our  age,  too,  spite  of  all  those  in- 
fluences which  tell  against  such  speculation,  man  should  be- 
concerned  with  the  question  of  his  destiny,  i^  not  surprising. 
It  would  be  surprising,  or  rather  incomprehensible,  if,  with' 
our  greater  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things  else,  we- 
should  lose  interest  in  the  supreme  problem  of  our  own  exist- 
ence. 

The  individual  scientist  may  become  so  absorbed  in  his 
8i>ecial  research  that  he  has  no  leisure  for  such  discussions ; 
but  the  more  he  discovers  and  teaches  regarding  Nature  and 
its  laws,  the  more  seriously  must  mankind  at  large  inquire  as 
to  their  final  lot  and  estate,  their  position  in  the  changing 
universe  of  things.  When  biology  tells  us  that  the  phenomena 
and  nature  of  life  are  known  in  our  day  as  they  were  never 
known  before,  it  surely  is  natural  that  we  should  ask  whether 
our  human  lives  are  more  enduring  than  the  lives  of  creatures 
less  noble.    When  psychology  proclaims  that,  in  these  latter 

1  Delirered  before  the  University,  in  the  Public  Lecture  Course,  Decemlier 
8.  1899. 
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times,  it  is  gaining,  by  more  rigorous  methods,  a  more  thoro 
ongh  insight  into  mind  and  its  woikings,  it  can  hardly  blame 
us  for  seeking  to  know  whether  these  minds,  like  everything 
else,  are  doomed  to  decay.  Nor  do  the  physical  sciences, 
which  declare  man's  growing  mastery  over  the  forces  of  the 
material  world,  help  us  to  the  conviction  that  man  himself,  in 
his  soul  as  in  his  body,  is  but  a  passing  phase  of  energy  in  a 
momentary  grouping  of  atoms. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  progress  of  science  has 
rendered  the  task  of  philosophy  more  difficult.  The  problem 
of  immortality  is  perhaps  more  embarrassing,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  treat  it  is  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  only  course  left  open  to  those  who  take  the  materialistic 
point  of  view.  If  mind  is  simply  one  form  of  material  energy, 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  mind  cannot  survive  the  body. 
The  problem  of  immortality  is  not  insoluble,  because  no  such 
problem  exists. 

Happily,  materialism  of  this  extreme,  unabashed  sort  is 
losing  ground.  Few  care  nowadays  to  make  open  profession 
of  a  philosophy  that  robs  even  the  present  life  of  its  value. 
The  greater  number  are  those  who  take  refuge  in  the  agnostic 
position  and  content  themselves  with  saying — we  cannot 
know.  As  the  nature  of  mind  is  forever  beyond  our  knowl- 
edge, speculation  regarding  its  future  is  a  hopeless  task. 
We  may  look  backward  as  far  as  we  please,  and  discern  in 
primordial  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  life ;  but  we 
may  not  look  forward  to  a  life  of  which  the  present  life  is 
potency  and  promise. 

For  all  that,  men  continue  to  make  guesses  at  the  riddle 
of  existence.  Now  in  one  form,  now  in  another,  the  problem 
of  immortality  appears  on  the  arena  with  its  challenge  to 
philosophy,  The  old  views  and  the  classic  arguments  may  be 
abandoned.  Scientific  demonstration  may  foe  urged  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  metaphysical  proof.  Doubtless,  from  age  to  age, 
the  sifting  and  testing  of  evidence  becomes  more  severe.  Yet 
the  very  earnestness  of  criticism  shows  that  men,  at  heart, 
are  not  only  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a  future  life, 
but  that  they  are  anxious  to  secure  an  unshakable  basis  for 
their  conviction. 
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Of  the  various  lines  of  inquiry  followed  by  students  of 
this  problem,  th«re  is  one  that  more  immediately  interests  us 
just  now.  It  is  that  which  traces  the  development  of  ideas 
and  theories,  and  sets  in  relief  the  views  of  great  thinkers. 
To  know  how  men  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Spinoza 
and  Kant,  dealt  with  the  question  of  immortality,  is  instructive. 
Their  thought  was  epoch-making  ;  it  survives  in  philosophy, 
either  to  guide  or  to  warn.  Tbey  are  still  the  teachers  of  the 
world  in  breadth  of  view  and  depth  and  subtlety.  They  rep- 
resent the  noblest  efforts  of  reason,  its  successes  and  its 
failures,  in  the  search  after  truth. 

To  this  class  of  thinkers,  the  masters  of  philosophy,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  belongs.  In  keenness  and  comprehensive- 
ness he  is  the  worthy  successor  of  those  who  moulded  the 
thought  of  the  ancient  world.  But  he  is  also  one  of  the  ablest 
exponents  of  that  Christian  faith  which  teaches  unhesitatingly 
that  there  is  a  life  to  come.  A  firm  believer  in  immortality, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  a  profound  reasoner.  And  if,  with  the 
varied  aspects  and  the  manifold  difficulties  of  the  subject 
clearly  before  his  mind,  he  nevertheless  finds  a  rational  basis 
for  what  he  holds,  his  teaching  must  claim  the  respect  and 
attention  of  every  serious  mind. 

In  order  to  appreciate  his  position,  it  seems  advisable  to 
explain  in  this  first  lecture  his  concept  of  immortality.  The 
word  has  been  taken  in  various  senses.  Those  who  cling  to 
the  belief  in  a  future  life,  are  not  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
precise  object  of  their  belief.  Those  who  reject  all  notion  of 
a  hereafter,  sometimes  argue  against  misconceptions  which 
no  one  cares  to  defend.  And  when  both  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents advance  their  claims  in  the  name  of  reason,  it  is  specially 
needful  to  define  the  immortality  for  which  or  against  which 
we  reason. 

By  immortality  we  mean,  roughly  speaking,  some  sort  of 
abiding,  enduring,  continuing.  An  immortal  being  is  one 
that  lasts  as  time  goes  on,  one  that  holds  its  reality  in  spite  of 
change,  withstanding  the  impact  of  destructive  forces  and 
preserving  itself  from  internal  decay.  A  mortal  being,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  that  sooner  or  later  ceases  to  exist,  whether 
crushed  in  the  struggle  with  hostile  agencies,  or  torn  asunder 
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by  conflicting  elements  within  itself.  This  contrast  between 
the  transitory  and  the  permanent  meets  us  evwywhere,  because 
it  is  essentially  the  meaning  of  change.  And  according  as 
change  is  slow  or  rapid,  partial  or  complete,  it  suggests,  at 
least  vaguely,  gradations  of  being,  from  that  which  is  momen- 
tary to  that  which  is  everlasting.  But  when  we  replace  this 
vague  idea  by  a  clearer,  more  definite  concept,  we  note  at  once 
that  mere  permanence  or  persistence  does  not  constitute 
immortality.  The  elements  of  the  world  endure,  but  we  do 
not  call  them  immortal.  Force  persists,  the  atoms  remain, 
matter  in  its  totality  is  constant ;  yet  no  one  ascribes  immor- 
tality to  these.  Immortality  is  the  continuance  of  a  sx)ecial 
mode  of  activity,  the  continuance  of  life.  Only  that  which 
lives  can  outlive ;  only  that  which  survives,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  survival,  is,  strictly  speaking,  immortal.  Any 
attempt,  therefore,  to  define  immortality  must  begin  by  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  life. 

Observe,  again,  that  what  we  need  is  not  an  idea  of  life 
considered  absolutely,  but  rather  an  idea  of  life  as  over- 
coming. Since  an  immortal  thing  is  one  that  does  not  die, 
we  have  to  form  our  concept  of  immortality  by  inquiring 
into  the  meaning  of  death.  Were  each  living  thing  pure 
spirit,  and  more  especially,  were  man  such  a  spirit,  this 
thanatopsis  would  not  be  necessary.  But  all  those  organ- 
isms of  which  we  have  any  experience,  man  included,  are 
subject  to  change  and  to  that  final  change  which  is  followed 
by  dissolution.  Consequently,  if  there  be  in  man  something 
that  is  immortal,  it  mnst  remain  in  existence  after  that  change 
has  taken  place.  Immortality,  in  a  word,  is  not  simply  con- 
tinuance of  life,  but  continuance  of  life  through  and  beyond 
death. 

Once  we  have  determined  the  significance  of  life  and  the 
significance  of  death,  there  remains  to  be  investigated  the 
precise  mode  of  survival.  Man,  as  we  know  him  here,  is 
undoubtedly  a  real  thing.  Each  human  life,  intertwined  as 
it  may  be  with  other  lives,  is,  nevertheless,  a  distinct  exist- 
ence. Selfhood,  individuality,  personality,  are  character- 
istics that  impart  to  life  its  dignity  and  value.  They  are 
more  complete  as  the  living  thing  stands  higher  in  the  scale 
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and  in  each  growing  life  they  are  more  perfect  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  its  development.  When,  therefore,  we 
endeavor  to  think  clearly  of  immortality,  we  are  obliged  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  implies  the  persistence  of  these 
characteristics. 

Turning  now  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  we  find  that 
our  question  really  involves  three  questions.  We  had  asked : 
What  is  the  concept  of  immortality  1   We  have  now  to  ask : 

First.  What,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  is  the  nature  of 
life,  more  particularly  of  human  life  % 

Second.  What,  in  consequence,  is  the  meaning  of  death  1 

Third.  What  manner  of  existence  is  that  into  which  the 
soul  passes  when  it  survives  separation  from  the  body  % 

Life,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  is  essentially  self-activity. 
A  living  thing  is  one  that  is  not  only  capable  of  motion,  but 
is  able  to  put  itself  in  motion.  It  has  within  itself  the  source 
and  principle  of  its  activity,  the  spring  of  its  energy,  the 
power  of  determining  its  function.  It  responds  in  its  own 
way  to  the  action  of  its  environment,  but  it  does  not  depend 
on  external  impulses.  It  draws  substance  from  the  lifeless 
world  around  it;  but  this  it  builds  into  its  own  structure 
according  to  its  own, plan.  Unlike  the  machine,  it  initiates 
and  continues  a  cycle  of  changes  directed  towards  definite 
ends.  Unlike  the  machine,  it  repairs  its  own  losses  and  per- 
petuates its  kind  by  producing  other  things  that  live  as  it 
does. 

This  is  true  of  the  lowest  organism,  but  it  is  more  obvi- 
ously the  case  with  man.  Life,  as  we  find  it  in  ourselves, 
means  the  self -activity  of  organic  function ;  and  it  means  also 
that  highest  mode  of  self-activity  which  is  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness. The  development  of  our  conscious  life,  from  its 
simplest  forms  to  its  perfection  in  intelligence  and  will,  is  a 
growth  in  self-activity.  The  highest  mental  processes  are 
those  which,  like  thought  and  volition,  are  most  evidently 
the  oi>eration  of  an  internal  principle.  They  take  their  rise, 
ran  their  course  and  reach  their  term  within  consciousness 
itself.  They  enable  us  to  become,  by  reflection,  aware  of  our- 
selves, and  thus  to  form  the  idea  of  a  self  that  is  active. 

This  idea,  in  its  largest  comprehension,  includes  all  that 
constitntes  us  human  beings.   What  I  call  myself  is  this 
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body  with  its  functions  and  this  mind  with  its  conscions 
processes.  Bat  when,  viewing  life  as  a  whole,  I  call  it  self- 
activity,  the  question  arises :  What  is  the  internal  principle 
from  which  this  vital  activity  proceeds!  That,  says  St. 
Thomas,  which  in  each  living  thing  initiates  and  directs  it» 
action,  is  the  sonl.  That  which  differentiates  organic  func- 
tion from  mechanical  movement  in  the  plant,  the  animal  and 
man,  is  none  other  than  the  soul.  And  it  is  the  soul  that,  in 
each  human  being,  makes  possible  the  complex  self-activity 
which  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  full  consciousness  of  self. 
This  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  life ;  and  it  shows  us  how 
St.  Thomas  conceived  of  the  essential  relation  that  subsists 
between  the  soul  and  the  body. 

The  import  of  this  relation  appears  more  clearly  when  we 
consider  that  iu  man  all  the  various  forms  of  vital  activity  are 
combined.  We  do  not  realize  how  complex  our  life  is  until 
we  learn  from  physiology  and  psychology  something  of  the 
functions  that  go  on  in  body  and  mind.  That  these  sciences 
should  have  many  points  of  contact,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand ;  but  it  is  significant  that,  just  where  they  are  apparently 
nearest  to  each  other,  the  diversity  of  the  functions  with  which 
they  respectively  deal,  should  be  set  in  the  strongest  light. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  diversity  that  modern  thought  insists 
on  dividing  and  holding  rigorously  apart  processes  that  are 
conscious  from  processes  that  are  not  conscious.  Only  the 
conscious  processes,  it  is  said,  are  psychical ;  with  other  trans- 
actions in  the  organism  the  soul  has  nothing  to  do.  In  this 
"parallelism,"  as  it  is  called,  there  is  no  crossing  over  ;  the 
body  does  not  act  causally  upon  the  mind,  nor  does  the  mind 
act  as  a  cause  upon  the  body. 

This  is  not  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas.  He  holds  rather 
that  all  manifestations  of  life,  the  unconscious  as  well  as  the 
conscious,  issue  from  one  and  the  same  soul.  Changes  that 
take  place  constantly  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  organism — 
in  the  tiniest  cell  and  slenderest  fibre— changes  that  most  of 
us  never  suspect,  are  no  less  truly  the  work  of  the  soul  than  are 
abstract  thoughts  and  strivings  of  emotion  and  decrees  of  will. 
The  suspension  of  consciousness,  as  in  sleep,  does  not  mean 
that  the  soul's  activity  has  entirely  ceased.   Nor  is  its  energy 
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confined,  as  Descartes  would  hare  us  believe,  to  a  single  gland 
of  the  brain.  But  at  all  times,  in  every  part  of  the  body,  so 
long  as  life  lasts,  the  soul  continues  its  action. 

And  here  we  oodie  nx>on  another  phase  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  soul  stands  to  the  totality  of  our  human  life.  It  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  principle  of  self- activity ;  but  it  is  also 
the  principle  of  co-ordination.  Its  function  is  to  bind  together 
all  our  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  unity  in  our  life  and 
harmony  in  its  development.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
many  different  processes  go  on  simultaneously  in  the  organism ; 
the  fact  is  that  each  process  is  part  of  an  orderly  arrangement — 
is  not  there  for  its  own  sake,  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
other  processes.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  a  disturbance  in 
the  brain  and  a  state  of  consciousness  are  merely  coincident  or 
parallel ;  we  must  further  declarerthat  both — the  cerebral  pro- 
cess and  the  mental  process — have  the  soul  for  their  common 
origin. 

The  need  of  such  co-ordination  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  bodily  function  operates  in  two  ways.  It  builds  up  and 
it  tears  down.  Along  with  the  constant  waste  of  tissue  there 
goes  the  constant  repair  and  renewal.  Particles  of  matter 
that  at  one  moment  share  the  life  of  the  organism,  are  at  the 
next  cast  off,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  other  particles  which 
the  external  world  supplies.  The  very  persistence  of  life 
seems  to  require  that  in  turn  the  bodily  elements  should  die. 

Still,  throughout  this  incessant  come-and-go  of  living  mat- 
ter, our  life  itself  is  ever  the  same.  We  do  not  grow  from  one 
life  to  another,  nor  do  we  pass  by  abrupt  transitions  from 
period  to  i)eriod  of  our  existence.  Such  changes  as  we  note 
in  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  body,  take  place  so  gradu- 
ally that  there  is  no  gap,  no  breach  of  continuity.  Science, 
indeed,  may  convince  me  that  after  a  given  number  of  years 
every  shred  and  grain  of  my  body  has  been  renewed,  but  it 
cannot  bring  me  to  believe  that  I  am  another  man.  What 
it  does  persuade  me  of  is  this :  If  life,  in  its  material  aspect, 
is  a  i)erpetual  exchange,  a  commerce  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment,  there  must  be  at  the  very  heart  of  life 
something  permanent.  In  the  midst  of  this  instreaming  and 
oatstreaming,  there  must  be  a  centre  of  stability,  a  principle 
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of  identity.  And  this  principle,  says  St.  Thomas,  is  the  sool. 
At  any  given  moment  the  various  functions  of  body  and  mind 
are  united  and  co-ordinated  by  the  soul,  so  as  to  result  in  a 
harmonious  individual  life ;  and,  by  the  same  internal  prin- 
ciple, the  identity  of  the  self  that  is  now  with  the  self  that 
was  in  the  past,  is  secured. 

This  view  seems  to  be  a  better  interpretation  of  the  facts 
than  that  which  surrenders  or  minimizes  the  consciousness  of 
identity,  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  per- 
manent soul.  A  psychologist  must  be  sorely  in  dread  of 
metaphysics  when  he  goes  the  length  of  alleging,  as  fatal  to 
the  mind-substance  doctrine,  the  fact  that  he  knows  himself 
to  be  different  from  what  he  formerly  was.  As  though  the 
perception  of  difEerence  did  not  require  something  permanent 
to  get  the  perception  !  The  very  ability  to  say  either  that  I 
am  the  same  or  that  I  am  different,  implies  comparison  of  the 
present  and  the  past, — ^implies,  therefore,  an  abiding  principle 
that  is  able  to  confront  that  which  is  with  that  which  once 
was.  At  most,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  our  psychologist  may  avow 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  the  same  man  or  some  one 
else ;  but  when  agnosticism  has  reached  this  stage,  it  requires 
more  drastic  treatment  than  can  be  administered  by  St. 
Thomas  or  any  other  metaphysician. 

As  a  principle  of  self -activity,  of  co-ordination  and  of  iden- 
tity, the  soul  exerts  a  manifold  influence  upon  the  body.  But 
now  when  we  speak  of  "influence"  and  of  "exerting;"  or 
when  we  study  the  relations  between  soul  and  body,  do  we,  or 
does  St.  Thomas,  take  it  for  granted  that  soul  and  body  are 
two  separate  things,  each  complete  in  its  own  sphere  %  This 
was  the  view  of  Plato,  and  it  is  the  view  that  has  prevailed  in 
modern  philosophy  since  the  days  of  Descartes.  That  it 
bristles  with  difficulties,  is  only  too  evident.  The  body  is  a 
substance ;  the  soul  is  another  substance  ;  one  is  material,  the 
other  spiritual.  And  since  it  is  inconceivable  that  matter 
should  act  on  spirit  or  spirit  on  matter,  we  are  left  with  the 
hopeless  task  of  accounting,  in  a  rational  way,  for  the  unitary 
being  and  action  of  man. 

St.  Thomas  foresaw  this  difficulty,  or  rather  he  removed  the 
difficulty  which  had  come  down  from  the  Platonic  theory. 
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Man,  he  teaches,  is  specifically  one  snbstance,  and  the  core  of 
his  substantial  being  is  the  soal.  The  body  has  its  reality,  its 
organism,  its  vitality,  its  energies  and  its  functions,  not  from 
itself  as  a  collection  of  material  particles,  but  from  the  sonl 
which  actuates  it.  Existence  belongs,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  soul ;  and  this  existence  is  communicated,  in  substantial 
union,  to  the  body.  Man,  it  is  true,  is  a  composite  being ;  the 
constituents  are  matter  and  spirit ;  but  these  are  not  joined  on 
equal  terms.  The  sonl  does  not  borrow  its  existence  from  the 
organism,  nor  does  it  enjoy  existence  simply  as  a  co-factor 
with  the  body.  It  raises  the  body  from  the  level  of  inert 
matter  to  the  reality  that  is  living,  conscious,  human.  It 
depends  upon  the  body,  not  for  its  support,  but  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  functions  and  the  adjustment  of  those  relations 
which,  in  the  actual  order  of  things,  make  up  the  physical 
life  of  man. 

The  meaning,  then,  of  life  is  this:  The  human  soul, 
possessing  reality  in  its  own  name,  energizing  by  its  self- 
activity,  imparts  to  the  matter  of  the  body  its  organic  charac- 
ter, quickens  it  to  function,  co-ordinates  those  functions  and 
maintains,  amid  all  variations  and  modifications  of  structure, 
that  identity  and  unity  in  which  man  exists  as  a  substantial 
self. 

Viewed  thus  in  its  spiritual  source,  our  life  would  seem 
entitled  to  perpetuity.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  soul 
should  continue  indefinitely  to  build  up  and  actuate  a  living 
organism,  and,  in  such  an  ideal  condition,  change  would  take 
place  only  in  the  direction  of  a  richer,  more  perfect  life. 

As  it  is,  we  know  that  life  steadily  approaches  a  limit,  and 
we  have  therefore  to  ask :  What,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  immortality,  is  the  significance  of  death  t 

It  seems  sux>erfluous  to  state  that  man,  as  man,  is  not  im- 
mortal. Death  obviously  means  a  breaking  up,  a  dissolution, 
of  the  composite  human  being  and  consequently  a  termination 
of  human  life.  But  our  present  concern  is  the  interpretation 
of  these  facts  in  the  light  of  St.  Thomas'  teaching.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  death  as  a  cleavage,  a  separation  of 
body  and  spirit.  The  soul  is  said  to  quit  its  earthly  tenement, 
to  pass  away  while  the  body  remains.   This  language,  more- 
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over,  would  be  sufficiently  exact  on  the  supposition  that  soul 
and  body  are  two  independent  snbstances.  But  it  is  an  inade- 
quate statement  if  we  hold  with  St.  Thomas  that  man  is  one 
substance.  For  then  death  means  the  shattering  of  a  substan- 
tial unity,  not  a  mere  disintegration,  or  loss  of  coherent  parts. 
And  again,  if  this  unity  had  its  centre  and  ground  in  the 
material  organism,  we  should  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
soul  at  death,  deprived  of  that  which  upheld  it,  lapses  from 
existence.  But  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  St.  Thomas, 
we  come  nearer  the  truth  when  we  say  that  it  is  the  body 
which  falls  away  from  its  union  with  the  soul,  and,  for  this  very 
reason,  ceases  to  be  a  living  organisfn.  It  is  the  material 
element  that  is  detached  and  that  perishes ;  that  which  remains 
is  the  spiritual  soul. 

Note,  however,  the  consequences.  Life,  in  its  essential 
characteristic,  that  is  as  self-activity,  persists,  because  the 
soul  which  is  the  origin  of  this  activity  survives.  But  it  is 
not  in  all  respects  life  as  we  know  it  here.  In  the  first  place, 
death  implies  the  checking  or  cessation,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
the  soul's  action.  Those  of  its  functions  which  have  been 
most  constantly  performed,  the  functions  of  co-ordination,  are 
suspended.  The  output  of  its  energy  which  went  to  build  up, 
to  balance,  to  develop  the  organism  in  a  positive  way,  is  at  an 
end ;  its  vitality  is  confined  within  itself.  It  is  even  too 
much  to  say  that  this  energy  is  stored  up,  that  it  passes  from 
the  kinetic  form  to  the  potential  form,  as  it  does  during  the 
life  of  the  organism.  For  this  very  transformation  is  the 
work  of  body  and  soul  conjointly  ;  when  the  union  is  broken, 
the  store-house  is  destroyed. 

In  the  second  place,  consciousness  itself  cannot  be  after 
death  just  what  it  was  before.  All  the  activities  of  sense 
must  cease ;  the  variegated  imagery  that  the  brain  supplies 
must  be  blotted  out.  Of  impressions  from  the  physical  world 
there  can  be  no  question,  nor  of  those  feelings  which  spring 
from  organic  change.  Emotion,  so  far  as  it  implies  a  bodily 
resonance,  can  have  no  place  in  such  a  mind,  while  pleasure 
and  pain,  as  sensuous  states,  inevitably  disappear.  Mental 
life,  in  a  word,  is  reduced  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect 
and  will,  those  higher  activities  of  the  soul  which  are  beyond 
the  capacity  of  material  organs. 
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Thirdly,  it  is  plain  that  after  death  the  mind  is  deprived 
of  those  means  of  expression  which,  during  life,  are  furnished 
by  the  organism.  Thought,  we  may  say,  is  prior  to  language ; 
we  first  conceive  the  idea  and  then  express  it  in  words,  or  by 
other  conventional  signs.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  these 
symbols  are  important  aids  to  our  thinking.  They  form  the 
setting  of  our  ideas  and  facilitate  their  orderly  connection. 
When,  as  in  abstract  thinking,  all  other  mental  images  fail, 
it  is  the  word  or  the  name  on  which  we  have  to  depend. 
Apart  from  the  body,  the  soul  must  forego  the  manifestation 
of  its  ideas  through  language,  and  consequently  surrender 
those  forms  in  which  it  had  learned  to  frame  its  thoughts. 

Death,  therefore,  though  it  may  not  deprive  the  soul  of 
existence,  affects  in  greater  or  less  degree  every  mode  of  the 
soul's  activity.  While  some  of  its  energies  cease  altogether, 
and  while  others  are  profoundly  modified,  its  essential  powers 
of  intellect  and  will  must  be  exercised  in  other  ways  than 
those  of  which  we  have  any  experience.  The  "hereafter" 
implies  more  than  mere  futurity  ;  it  is  not  only  a  going  on 
but  a  going  on  differently.  The  life  to  come  is  continuous 
with  the  life  we  are  leading  now.  The  soul  does  not  forfeit 
one  life  and  betake  itself  to  another  that  is  entirely  new.  The 
novelty  consists  rather  in  diminution  and  reduction  of  vital 
function,  and  a  consequent  centering  of  the  psychical  energy 
upon  those  processes  which  spring  from  the  soul  itself. 

This  view  of  death,  you  probably  observe,  is  speculative 
and  partial ;  in  order  to  complete  it  we  must  take  into  account 
those  more  familiar  aspects  which  the  lifeless  body  presents, 
those  phenomena  which  no  one  calls  in  question.  Our  first 
impression  is  that  the  dead  body  is  motionless,  inert.  All 
initiative  is  gone — the  pulsing,  throbbing,  restless  currents  of 
life  are  come  to  a  standstill.  Moreover,  there  is  no  power 
either  of  response  or  of  resistance.  Though  the  environment  is 
practically  unchanged,  and  though  the  agencies  of  nature — 
light  and  sound  and  mechanical  impact — surge  round,  no 
reaction,  that  we  can  see,  is  provoked.  Where  a  short  time 
before  an  internal  activity  struggled  or  ruled,  the  barest 
passivity  lies ;  and  passivity  is  the  token  of  death. 

Reflection,  however,  convinces  us  that  activity  is  not  abso- 
lutely ended.    Within  the  lifeless  mould,  physical  and  chem- 
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ioal  changes  of  the  most  varied  kind  are  in  progress.  Parti- 
cles of  matter  are  slipping  from  their  bonds  and  entering  new 
combinations.  Force  is  being  transformed  and  the  play  of 
energy  continues.  That  which  to  all  appearance  has  done 
with  action  forever,  is  seething  with  nnseen  motion. 

Bnt  notice  once  more  the  real  significance  of  these  changes. 
Each  of  those  forces  which,  daring  life,  shared  and  sustained 
along  with  the  rest  an  organic  unity  and  a  common  purpose, 
breaks  away  after  death  along  its  particular  path.  It  sweeps 
down  with  the  tide  of  physical  change  into  the  lifeless  world 
around ;  it  hastens  back  to  its  place  among  the  elements  of 
earth.  The  solidarity  is  broken,  and  the  co-ordination  of 
function  is  at  an  end,  because  function,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  has  ceased. 

The  dissolution  of  the  organism  is  not  unlimited ;  it  does 
not  go  to  the  extreme  of  annihilation.  Each  of  those  material 
particles,  released  as  it  is  from  living  association  with  the  body, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  real  thing,  a  real  portion  of  the  universe.  It 
goes  back  to  the  totality  of  matter  just  as  millions  of  other 
particles  go  back  all  through  the  course  of  life.  The  falling 
away  at  death  and  the  return  to  elemental  conditions  are  not 
new  events,  so  far  as  the  individual  atoms  are  concerned. 
What  makes  the  final  change  so  singular  and  so  impressive  is 
the  sudden  and  total  return  to  nature  of  those  bodily  elements 
which  were  the  last  to  take  their  place  in  the  organism  and 
their  share  in  its  life.  But  these,  no  less  tl^au  their  prede- 
cessors, persist  as  realities. 

Thus,  then,  we  may  sum  up  these  several  meanings  of 
death.  That  union  in  which  body  and  soul  were  joined,  is 
broken,  and  with  it  are  terminated  those  activities  which 
the  two  principles  jointly  exerted ;  but  no  whit  of  real  exist- 
ence has  been  lost,  for  matter  endures  and  the  soul  lives  on. 

What  the  manner  of  its  existence  may  be  after  death  is, 
of  course,  a  question  for  speculation.  And  yet  some  answer 
must  be  sought  if  we  are  to  have  a  finished  concept  of  immor- 
tality. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss 
that  notion  of  immortality  which  attempts  to  convert  a  popular 
use  of  the  term  into  a  philosophical  dogma.   Of  great  men  we 
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Bay  that  they  live  forever,  that  they  survive  in  their  works,  in 
tile  memory  of  their  fellow-men,  the  reverence  and  gratitude 
of  generations  yet  to  be.  So  Shakspere  is  immortal,  and  Plato 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  himself.  That  this  manner  of  speech  is 
allowable,  no  one  can  deny ;  and  it  is  doubtless  a  praiseworthy 
ambition  that  prompts  men  to  peri>etuate  their  names  by  great 
thoughts  and  noble  deeds.  But  it  is  strange  that  this  concept 
should  be  seriously  proposed  as  an  index  of  the  value  of  life 
or  an  incentive  to  worthier  living.  To  the  vast  majority,  it 
means  nothing  here  and  less  hereafter  ;  and  to  the  favored  few, 
the  "immortals"  in  poetic  phrase,  it  simply  promises  that, 
when  they  have  lapsed  into  nothingness,  they  will  be  spoken 
of  approvingly  by  those  who  are  following  them  to  the  same 
bourne.  What  comfort  there  may  be  in  this  mythical  prospect, 
is  hard  to  see.  Immortality,  to  signify  anything,  must  be  at 
least  as  real  and  as  concrete  as  mortality  itself. 

It  may  be  that  the  natural  desire  to  perpetuate  existence, 
as  we  know  it  here,  led  many  of  the  Greek  and  Hindu  sages  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  soul,  according  to  the  well-known 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  not  only  survives,  but 
passes  from  body  to  body  through  a  long  series  of  incarnations. 
It  is  the  same  idea  of  transmigration  tbat,  in  modern  times, 
suggests  a  plurality  of  existences,  or  a  succession  of  lives  in 
various  human  shapes.  But  the  earlier  advocates  of  this 
notion  were  persuaded  that  the  soul,  after  quitting  the  body, 
might  travel  through  all  the  grades  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
or  drag  on  existence  as  senseless  clod  .or  stone.  Now,  St. 
Thomas  points  out  that  this  belief,  in  its  various  forms,  springs 
from  a  false  conception  of  the  soul's  independent  life.  Those 
who  maintained  it  assamed  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  or 
even  its  eternity,  and  regarded  its  union  with  the  body  as  a 
sort  of  imprisonment  that  did  violence  to  its  spiritual  nature, 
the  donning  of  a  garment,  as  Plato  held,  that  was  worn  to  be 
cast  aside.  St.  Thomas  rejects  both  pre-existence  and  trans- 
migration. Immortality,  he  teaches,  implies  that  the  soul, 
once  it  comes  into  being,  shall  continue  in  being.  It  is  per- 
petual, not  eternal,  unending  yet  beginning  in  time.  Its  union 
with  the  body  is  not  forced  but  natural,  and  it  bears  forever 
in  its  very  essence  a  certain  definite  proportion  and  commensu- 
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ration  to  this  particular  body, — a  tendency,  therefore,  to  re- 
union which  holds  it  aloof  from  those  successive  births  of 
which  metempsychosis  dreamed. 

In  our  own  day,  philosophy  of  the  stricter  type  has  little 
regard  for  previous  states  or  wanderings  of  the  soul.  When  it 
does  not  settle  the  question  of  future  life  with  a  decided  nega- 
tive or  an  ignoramus  el  ignorahimus,  it  at  most  holds  out  the 
prosx)ect  of  re-absorption  into  that  Being  which  is  the  Ulti- 
mate Reality,  the  Ground  of  the  World,  the  Absolute.  Mind, 
as  we  know  it  in  our  individual  consciousness,  is  simply  a  part 
of  "the  one  spirit's  plastic  stress," — the  Universal  Mind 
thinking  for  a  little  while  through  our  brain.  And  when 
death  tramples  to  fragments  the  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
there  is  only  to  be  said  : 

"  Dust  to  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  barning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  nnqnenchably  the  same." 

This  theory  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  found  elo- 
quent expression  in  our  modern  literature,  appeals  with  a 
certain  force  to  man's  longing  for  closer  union  with  the  divine 
source  of  his  being.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  defeat  its 
own  purpose  by  making  us  purchase  immortality  at  the  cost 
of  personality.  Whatever  be  its  ethical  value,  it  assuredly  is 
not  a  direct  interpretation  of  our  natural  desires.  Its  funda- 
mental idea  St.  Thomas  long  ago  subjected  to  a  criticism, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  meaning.  The  soul,  he 
says,  is  not  a  fragment  of  G-od's  substance  nor  an  emanation 
from  the  Divine  Essence.  His  action  brings  it  into  being, 
upholds  it,  endows  it  with  energy  and  carries  it  forward 
through  all  its  activity.  Yet,  one  invariable  effect  of  His 
action  is  to  maintain  the  soul  as  a  distinct  reality.  Were 
consciousness  merely  a  series  of  processes  or  states,  we  might 
reasonably,  as  a  last  resort,  expect  that  our  minds  would  flow 
back  from  the  broken  cisterns  of  clay  to  the  burning  fountain 
whence  they  come.  As  real  beings,  possessing  existence,  each 
in  its  own  right  though  not  of  its  own  making  or  giving,  they 
are  capable,  after  death  as  before  death,  of  enduring  in  their 
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selfhood.  Immortality,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  is  not 
absorption ;  it  is  a  continuance  of  individual  life. 

Here,  indeed,  a  somewhat  broader  view  is  opened.  Not  in 
the  human  sonl  alone,  but  in  every  existent  thing,  living  and 
non-living,  God's  efficient  cansality  is  nnceasingly  exerted. 
The  slightest  movement  of  the  atom  and  the  majestic  coursing 
of  the  planet  are  alike  His  work,  the  expression  of  His  thought, 
the  achieving  of  His  purpose.  Tet  all  this  activity  is  one 
cycle  of  transformation,  of  raising  up  and  casting  down. 
More  than  a  relative  permanence  is  not  attained  by  any  being 
ol  the  visible  world  ;  the  very  structures  that  in  delicacy  and 
complexity  surpass  all  the  rest,  are  least  able  to  endure.  If 
mind  is  an  exception,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it ;  and 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mind  alone,  by  its  powers  of  intellect 
and  will,  is  in  some  way  akin  to  the  First  Cause.  The  exer- 
cise of  those  powers,  far  from  draining  or  exhausting  its 
energy,  raises  it  to  higher  planes  of  perfection,  to  closer  unity 
with  itself,  to  better  defined  individuality;  whereas  that 
which  is  material  must,  in  acting,  spend  its  energies  or  merge- 
its  individuality  in  complex  forms  of  being. 

Thus  interpreting  on  one  hand  the  phenomena  of  life  and, 
on  the  other,  as  best  we  may,  the  mystery  of  death,  we  are  led 
by  St.  Thomas  to  this  concept  of  immortality.  The  soul,  as 
a  real  being,  retains  the  essential  self-activity  which,  for  a 
time,  it  had  shared  with  the  body,  retains,  not  all  the  forms 
of  its  energy,  but  those  of  thought  and  volition,  which  are  the 
specific  attributes  of  human  life.  Immortality  is,  therefore, 
more  than  the  x>ermanence  of  matter  and  less  than  the  eternity 
of  God.  Matter  abides,  but  its  structure  and  forces  are  swept 
on  from  change  to  change.  God  abides,  eternally  identical  in 
being  and  action.  Man's  soul,  one  and  the  same  in  its  essence, 
varies  from  mode  to  mode  of  existence,  from  phase  to  phase  o£ 
activity,  from  life  to  life,  through  death. 

Edward  A.  Pace.. 
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MENT. 

Mach  is  being  written  at  present  about  the  relation  of  the 
Gospel  or  Christianity  to  the  social  movement.  That  a  great 
amonnt  of  what  is  written  shonld  be  vagne  and  very  general 
results  from  the  situation.  Neither  the  Gospel  nor  the  social 
movement  is  a  fixed  quantity  in  the  minds  of  observers.  We 
have  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christianity,  each  radically  un- 
like the  other ;  we  have  many  phases  of  the  social  movement, 
which  at  best  is  something  difficult  to  define.  While  my  pur- 
pose is  to  write  specifically  of  the  relation  of  the  Catholic 
Priesthood  to  the  social  movement,  for  the  sake  of  exposition, 
I  use  the  word  Christianity,  taking  it  to  mean  what  is  con- 
veyed by  the  term  to  the  average  mind.  I  then  take  the  social 
movement  to  mean  the  whole  democratic  tendency  in  general, 
but  in  particular,  that  part  of  it  whose  center  is  in  the  labOT 
movement  from  its  conservative  to  its  radical  side. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  recognize  their  influence  on 
each  other.  Each  feels  that  the  other  means  much  to  it,  in 
the  purposes  for  which  both  are  working.  Christianity  is 
attracted  to  the  social  movement  by  the  latter' s  idealism,  its 
pronounced  ethical  character,  and  its  sustained  ef^rt  to  realize 
itself  in  actual  institutions.  It  is  repelled  by  the  aspect  and 
fact  of  radicalism,  impatience,  an  irreligious  and  antichris- 
tian  character,  and  short-sightedness.  Christianity  has  out- 
lived so  many  similar  movements  and  has  learned  by  experi- 
ence of  so  many  dangers  and  illusions  that  lurk  in  them,  that 
it  can  not  help  taking  a  conservative  attitude.  Then  the 
social  movement  is  attracted  to  Christianity  because  the  ideals 
of  the  former  find  their  highest  expression  and  a  consecration 
in  the  pages  of  the  Gospel;  and  Christianity  is  permeated  with 
effective  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  suffering.  In  addition, 
its  history  shows  it  to  have  been  the  mother  of  many  great 
reforms,  made  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  But  the  social 
movement  at  times  mistrusts  Christianity  somewhat  and  mis- 
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takes  its  conservatism  for  enslavement  to  institutions  and  in- 
terests against  which  the  movement  is  directing  its  whole  force. 
They  can  not  avoid  nor  evade  each  other. 

The  situation  has  been  brought  about  in  a  large  measure  by 
immediate  social  questions  which  absorb  attention  everywhere. 
We  commonly  claim  and  rightly,  too,  that  civilization  is 
Christian  ;  that  the  best  understanding  of  human  dignity  and 
rights  is  found  in  the  Gospel,  as  is  also  their  surest  guarantee ; 
that  the  wisest  guidance  of  social  life  is  taken  from  the  Gos- 
pel ;  that  much  of  the  progress  of  our  twenty  centuries  is  due 
to  Christianity,  and  that  many  great  reforms  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  Church.  Now  that  our  unsolved  social  ques- 
tions attract  so  much  attention,  Christianity  is  called  to 
account.  The  human  rights,  so  grandly  taught,  are  only  in 
part  a  reality ;  massive  evil  and  no  end  of  wrong  mar  our 
social  life ;  opportunity  for  mental,  moral,  and  even  physical 
development  is  denied  vast  numbers  of  our  social  population. 
The  social  movement  is  a  reaction  against  this  condition.  It 
48  asking  a  two-fold  question,  which  directly  bears  on  Chris- 
tianity, a  question  which  will  never  disappear  till  answered 
effectively.  Is  our  civilization  Christian  1  What  is  Christian- 
ity worth  t  If  we  sum  up  the  countless  minor  questions  spring- 
ing out  of  the  situation,  we  can  more  easily  realize  the  directness 
and  earnestness  with  which  the  interrogation  is  made.  The 
following  will  suggest  the  trend  of  these  questions  : 

a)  Are  the  social  condiiions  and  tendencies  of  modern  life 
Christian :  pauperism  and  social  crime  with  accompanying 
degradation ;  the  centralization  of  wealth ;  the  stratification  of 
society  into  classes  which  so  often  make  a  mockery  of  human 
equality  and  fraternity ;  the  gradual  elimination  of  conscience 
from  business,  politics,  and  legislation  ? 

b)  Are  the  Tnethods  of  modern  life  Christian ;  methods  in 
business,  in  social  and  industrial  life,  in  politics  and  legisla- 
tion f  Do  we  find  in  them  the  legitimate  product  of  the  spirit 
of  the  €K>spel  t  Can  a  business  man  easily  be  honest  t 

c)  Are  the  principles  of  modem  social  and  economic  life 
Christian !  competitive  industry,  manufacture  for  profit,  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land  and  capital,  monopoly,  state  individ- 
ualism, and  the  struggle  for  ^stence  ? 
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d)  Are  the  ideals  of  modern  social  life  Christian  ?  Society 
is  shifting  to  an  economic  basis,  emphasizing  the  economic 
idea  in  life,  and  its  ideals  correspond.  Can  we  find  the  Gospel 
conception  of  the  character,  grandenr,  and  destiny  of  man  in 
the  snccessf  al  man  of  to-day  t 

The  questions  are  honest  and  earnest.  They  merit  serious 
thought  and  a  definite  reply.  It  matters  not  that  in  many  of 
them  there  are  exaggerations,  false  assumptions  of  fact,  and 
an  unwarranted  pessimism.  In  general,  they  are  justified, 
and  in  every  way  worthy  of  all  attention.  Nor  does  it  even 
matter  that  Christianity  is  in  no  way  accountable  for  the 
actual  condition  of  things  ;  that  they  would  be  inconceivably 
worse  except  for  it.  The  questions  are  there,  and  Christianity 
is  vitally  interested  in  their  solution. 

Replies  have  been  made  to  the  questions,  or  at  least 
attempts  have  been  made  to  formulate  replies  and  inaugurate 
movements  which  would  accord  with  their  tenor.  We  may 
say  in  fact,  guoi  capita,  tot  senteniiae.  While  prejudice, 
creed  and  school  have  played  their  part,  for  our  purpose  of 
exposition  we  may  reduce  them  to  four  principally. 

A  first  view  may  be  roughly  stated  in  this  way.  The 
Gospel  is  supernatural  and  divine.  It  is  capable  of  regen- 
erating society  and  successfully  directing  it;  but  we  have 
heretofore  not  understood  it.  The  Gospel  condemns  the 
ideals,  principles,  methods  and  tendencies  of  modem  social  life 
and  emphatically  protests  against  these  conditions.  They  are 
entirely  unchristian.  Brotherhood  in  Christ  is  the  ideal — 
the  Golden  Rule  is  the  [law ;  yet  we  live  in  a  state  of  semi- 
savagery.  The  Gospel  condemns  competitive  industry,  manu- 
facture for  profit,  private  monopoly,  private  ownership  of  land 
and  individualism,  and  it  commands  co-operation,  common 
ownership  of  wealth  and  socialism.  This  is,  in  substance, 
the  reply  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  taking  the  term  in  a 
strict  and  correct  sense.  They  trace  their  origin  to  Maurice 
and  Kingsley  in  England.  Many  who  share  that  view  are  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sprague,  Bliss 
and  Herron,  all  ministers,  are  well  known  as  representatives' 
of  it.    The  view  sometimes  comes  to  expression  in  the  secular 
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press,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  view  is  growing. ' 

A  second  reply  may  be  thns  formulated.  The  Gospel  is 
divine  and  properly  understood  in  principle.  It  does  not 
condemn  the  principles  of  modern  social  organization  as  such. 
It  does  condemn  many  tendencies  and  methods  and  unchecked 
institutions  and  it  protests  against  conditions  which  charac- 
terize modem  social  life.  But  these  are  due  largely  to  politi- 
cal and  economic  principles  on  which  our  social  organization 
rests  and  to  a  philosophic  movement  which  has  hindered 
Christianity  from  exercising  its  power.  Christianity  is  not 
all  sufficient;  it  cannot  coerce  nor  change  human  nature. 
Supposing  proper  and  wise  co-operation,  it  can  regenerate 
society.  This  may  be  called  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of 
Ohristians  ;  particularly  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  finds  ex- 
pression in  documents,  such  as  papal  encyclicals,  episcopal 
letters  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  actual  prob- 
lems. 

A  third  view  is  that  of  the  average  non-Christian  or  anti- 
<7hristian  socialist.  The  Gospel  is  false  and  Christianity  a 
human  invention.  Human,  not  divine  brotherhood  is  the  ideal 
-and  the  law.  Competitive  industry,  private  monopoly,  social 
classes,  etc.,  violate  human  rights  and  hinder  human  develop- 
ment. Hence  they  are  wrong  independently  of  any  consid- 
eration of  the  Gospel.  Christianity,  as  an  institution,  is  not 
the  friend  of  the  oppressed,  it  is  rather  their  enemy. 

The  fourth  view  may  be  summarized  in  this  way:  The 
Gospel  or  Christianity  has  not  much  direct  bearing  on  the 
question.  Yet,  judged  by  it,  our  civilization  is  not  Christian. 
Reform  can  be  brought  about  chiefly  by  economic  and  politi- 
cal action  of  the  suffering  classes.  This  view  is  found  in  the 
active  labor  movement,  very  widely  shared  among  statesmen, 

>  See,  for  example,  the  article  on  Christian  Socialism  is  Bliss'  Encyclopedia  of 
Social  Reform.  The  word  is  there  taken  in  a  broad  sense,  including  every  organ- 
ized effort  of  a  Ohristian  church  to  further  the  cause  of  social  reform.  Bprague'i 
Christian  Socialism  and  the  lectures  of  Rey.  Mr.  Bliss  and  Herron  are  authentic 
«zpreM{ons  of  the  view.  The  last  named  has  just  resigned  as  Professor  of  Applied 
Christianity  in  Iowa  College,  Orinnell,  Iowa.  He  was  practicallv  forced  out  on 
account  of  uis  radical  viewa.  His  letter  of  resignation  may  be  found  in  the  Chicago 
Commont,  October  81, 1899.  Mayor  Jones  of  Toledo,  the  Oolden  Rule  candidate 
for  Qoveraor  of  Ohio,  in  November,  is  the  exponent  of  a  view  much  like  that  under 
discussion.   He  received  106,721  votes. 
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students  and  reformers.  A  great  majority  are  Christian  and 
they  sincerely  welcome  any  assistance  in  reform  work  offered 
by  the  chnrohes.  Some  believe  that  the  Gk>si)el  is  divine 
but  that  its  representatives  "are  opi>osed  to  any  practical 
effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed"  and 
that  they  "are  against  the  poor  and  allied  to  the  plun- 
derers." ' 

No  one  of  these  replies  has  won  universal  recognition,, 
and  no  one  of  the  numberless  replies,  more  or  less  resembling 
these,  has  fared  better.  As  regards  the  social  movement,  the 
great  problem  is  still  unsolved,  the  value  and  power  of  the 
Gospel,  its  relation  to  the  social  movement,  is  still  an  open 
question.  Api)eal  to  the  past  is  of  no  avail.  That  Chris- 
tianity has  revolutionized  society  and  has  effected  stupendous 
reforms  is  forgotten.  The  temper  of  the  time  is  i)eculiar. 
What  is  alone  in  question  is  the  value  of  Christianity  to  the 
present.  A  final  reply,  which  will  for  all  time  or  even  for  any 
ex)Och  meet  the  question,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  not  to  be 
expected.  It  would  suppose  a  unity  of  faith,  a  rearrangement 
of  the  perspective  of  life,  and  a  social  revolution.  The  situa- 
tion resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  more  or  less.  Social 
evils  and  sin,  defective  human  institutions  and  social  mal- 
adjustments there  will  be  while  man  is  man.  There  is  a  sad 
philosophy  in  the  lives  of  Judas  and  Peter, 

The  first  of  the  replies  enumerated — ^that  of  the  Christian 
Socialists,  fails,  I  think,  to  understand  the  Gospel.  Many- 
sided  study  is  necessary  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  it.  The  personality  of  our  Savior,  the 
conditions  in  which  He  worked  and  which  He  tolerated,  atti- 
tudes which  He  took,  the  processes  and  limitations  which  HO' 
recognized  in  supernatural  life,  the  laws  of  social  growth, 
individual  man  andj^social  nature,  human  limitations  and  the 
historical  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  all  these  elements  must 
be  taken  into  account^before  we  can  safely  claim  to  have  under- 
stood the  rdle  of  the  Gospel  in  life  and  its  relation  to  the 
problems  of  society.    I  think  the  interpretation  of  the  Chris- 

'  From  a  letter  written  to  me  by  a  student  of  locial  condition!.  SeeJ^CATHOUtt 
TTHrmaiTT  Bdllbtik,  January,  1899,  p.  60. 
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tian  Socialists  fails  here.  At  any  rate  it  has  not  become  a 
factor  in  the  situation.^ 

The  third  reply  need  not  be  discassed  here  since  it  calls  into 
question  the  diyine  character  of  Christ.  The  view  is  current 
only  among  one  class  of  socialists. 

The  fourth  reply,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  the  expression  of 
a  widely  shared  view.  But  even  here  we  find  the  admission 
that  reform  by  ballot  is  worse  than  nothing  if  the  ballot  is 
taken  to  be  all  sufficient.  Law  without  conscience  is  useless, 
and  the  world  does  not  trust  in  conscience  without  Christianity. 
At  any  rate,  professed  Christians  who  are  actively  interested 
in  the  labor  movement,  do  not  believe  that  much  can  be  accom- 
plished independently  of  religion,  that  is,  of  Christianity. 

The  second  reply — ^that  of  the  majority  of  Christians—  par- 
ticularly of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  the  only  one,  I  think,  that  is 
warranted  by  the  serious  and  unbiased  study  of  the  Gospel,  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  economic,  polit^ical,  and 
religious  history  of  the  past  three  centuries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  social  system  in  which  we  live  has  not  had  a  fair  trial ; 
we  have  seen  its  worst  and  not  its  best.  Economic  forces  were 
turned  loose  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  when  the  industrial 
levolntion  came.  Political  philosophy  cleared  away  all  legal 
barriers,  and  the  disintegration  of  religion  weakened  the  moral 
forces  of  society.  The  economic  development  carried  all 
before  it,  and  our  social  problem  is  the  result.  The  whole 
reform  work  of  the  century  reduces  itself  to  the  teaching  of 
humane  ideas  and  the  checking  of  economic  forces  by  legisla- 
tion, and  to  strengthening  conscience.  Political  and  economic 
institutions  and  ethical  interpretations  are  being  slowly 
adjusted.  Here  lies  the  path  of  progress.  Only  when  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  religious  forces  have  done  their  best,  may  we 
declare  our  institutions  bankrupt  and  seek  a  radical  revolution. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  basis  of  the  position  taken  by  most  Chris- 
tians and  in  particular  by  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  I  now 
confine  consideration. 

'  The  Umitatioiis  to  which  the  re«llzatlon  of  the  Gospel  may  be  subjected  are 
admirably  though  briefly  described  In  the  letters  of  Cardinal  Newman  published  In 
the  OommupoTitry  Stnew,  Oct.,  99.  Tolstoi's  life,  work,  and  failure  are  suggestive 
in  this  connection. 
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The  attitade  of  the  Chnrch  is  not  correctly  understood  by 
the  social  movement ;  when  it  is  understood,  it  will  hardly  be 
accepted  and  acted  npon  spontaneously.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  Chnrch  turn  her  energies  to  the  situation,  understand  it, 
and  effectively  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  her  course.  As  the 
historic  Church,  as  the  one ^ true  custodian  of  the  Gospel,  as 
the  vast  organization  possessing  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  she  has  this  duty  to  the  social  movement,  to  human 
society.  Here  lies  the  duty,  the  matchless  opportunity,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  The  situation  is 
clear ;  the  point  needs  no  demonstration.  Hence  I  take  up 
some  practical  phases  of  the  question. 

A  general  reply  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  social 
movement  is  not  sufficient.  Only  when  the  priesthood  under- 
stands the  social  movement,  its  philosophy  and  its  goal,  its 
temper  and  its  limitations, — only  then  will  the  Church  win  over 
the  movement  to  her  view.  The  theological  sciences,  as  com- 
monly taught  in  our  seminaries,  are  not  enough.  The  priest 
must  know  human  society,  its  structure,  laws,  forces,  and  insti- 
tutions ;  he  must  also  know  its  history  and  its  tendencies.  True 
enough  much  of  this  is  learned  in  our  courses  in  moral  philoso- 
phy, in  theology  and  in  history.  But  I  think  that  their  spirit 
and  method  are  not  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  actual  sit- 
uation ;  at  least  not  as  much  so  as  might  be.  The  knowledge 
needed  is  philosophical  and  scientific, — that  is,  accurate, 
honest,  reasoned,  and  complete  knowledge.  It  must  be  based 
on  an  actual  acquaintance  with  social  conditions;  cursory 
reading  of  magazines  and  newspapers  is  worse  than  useless. 
It  must  be  honest ;  free  from  professional  bias  and  party  spirit. 
There  must  be  no  fear  of  the  truth.  If  investigations  show 
that  we  are  anywhere  at  fault,  we  can  best  afford  to  be  the  first 
to  know  it  and  profit  by  it.  The  honest  service  of  truth  is  the 
only  ambition  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  is  a  man.  Our  knowl- 
edge should  be  reasoned.  Too  much  present-day  opinion 
springs  from  feeling  and  sympathy,  and  often  effectually 
hinder  progress.  Our  knowledge  must  be  relatively  complete. 
Moral,  religious,  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  com- 
bine in  producing  the  social  phenomena  which  we  stndy — no 
one-sided  view  of  them  is  ever  safe.    A  railroad  train  is  in  a 
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sense  an  epitoiae  of  social  history  and  economic  conditions, 
just  as  the  postage  stamp  on  my  desk  is  synoptic  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  material  universe.  We  may  go  as  deeply  as  we 
wish  in  our  social  studies— any  phenomenon  we  investigate  is 
many-sided ;  strikes,  crime,  labor  organizations,  the  factory, 
machinery,  social  classes  suggest  problems  which  no  genius 
«an,  as  yet,  successfully  meet. 

The  priesthood  has  exceptional  advantages  for  the  study 
of  social  sciences.  The  mind  of  the  priest  is  formed  according 
to  a  solid,  consistent,  philosophical  system  of  truth  which  gives 
it  a  constructive  tendency,  evenness,  and  correctness  of  view. 
A  complete  theory  of  human  existence,  human  society,  and  reve- 
lation in  their  organic  relations  is  kept  constantly  before  his 
«yes.  He  possesses,  too,  a  complete  and  satisfactory  philoso- 
phy of  sin,  human  passions,  liberty,  and  grace,  of  the  central 
facts  of  history,  of  the  root  of  social  problems,  and  the  element 
of  limitation  in  every  human  institution.  The  position,  duties, 
and  influence  of  the  priest  give  him  unequalled  opportunity 
to  understand  the  conditions  and  the  temper  of  those  for  whose 
sake  reforms  are  generally  undertaken. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  slow  adjustment  of  college  and 
seminary  courses  to  this  situation.  The  horizon  must  be 
widened  and  the  social  sciences  must  be  received  into  the 
system  as  an  integral  portion  of  it.  They  must  become  part 
of  the  theological  formation,  though  necessarily  submitting 
to  the  limitations  which  healthy  traditions,  and  the  actual 
situation  impose.  This  need  be  only  a  continuation  of  the 
work  already  begun  in  the  teaching  of  Ethics  and  Moral 
Theology.  Both  take  account  of  modern  conditions,  as  they 
are  now  taught.  We  must  merely  differentiate  the  social 
sciences,  let  them  assume,  at  least  an  individuality  and  a 
name,  and  later,  a  proportion  in  keeping  with  their  impor- 
tance. 

It  may  be  well  to  anticipate  some  difficulties  which  could 
be  urged,  though  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  rather  to  sug- 
gest a  problem,  not  to  solve  it ;  to  stimulate,  not  to  direct. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  every  priest  to  pursue  such 
work  as  is  here  outlined.  Time,  talent  and  taste  are  necessary, 
and,  needless  to  say,  not  all  have  them.   But  I  am  speaking 
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of  the  priesthood  rather  than  of  the  individnal  priest.  The 
priesthood  is  a  divine  institntion  interpreting  revelation  to 
life  and  directing  life  by  revelation.  The  social  intelligence 
must  be  formed  in  the  theoretical  truths  of  revelation  and  the 
social  will  must  conform  to  its  practical  truths.  Life,  social 
life  at  least,  resolves  itself  into  intellectual,  political,  social 
and  religious  movements ;  the  priesthood  should  understand 
them.  The  organic  view  of  it,  as  a  divine  institution,  shows 
Its  plenary  responsibility  to  every  phase  of  social  life  which 
comes  into  contact  with  divine  revelation.  The  individual 
priest  should  measure  duty  and  direct  activity  by  this  view. 
It  gives  us  apostles,  raises  up  leaders,  inspires  thinkers  and 
fits  the  priesthood  to  all  times,  classes  and  conditions. 

Once  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
social  movement  enters  our  traditions,  and  the  study  of  society 
has  its  place  in  the  process  of  theological  formation,  our  stu- 
dents in  general  will  have  a  suflScient  knowledge  of  the  social 
sciences.  Then  there  will  gradually  arise  among  them  those 
with  peculiar  talent  for  this  work;  men  who  may  become 
thinkers  of  the  first  rank  in  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Sociology.  This  is  the  process  which  has  given  us  our 
thinkers  in  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology,  History,  Canon 
Law,  the  Languages,  and  Scripture.  It  is  the  brilliant  few  that 
we  need — the  dozen  great  minds  which  shall  furnish  us  a 
safe  leadership  in  uncertain  social  conditions,  and  show  to  the 
world  what  the  Gospel  means  to  society.  Next  to  them,  the 
great  number,  who  are  to  be,  at  least  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  scope,  methods  and  spirit  of  the  social  sciences  and 
who  may  render  great  service  to  the  cause.  Then  the  greater 
number,  so  occupied  with  the  cares  of  the  ministry  as  to  be 
able  to  give  little  time  to  social  thought,  can  at  least  bring 
intelligent  sympathy  into  their  dealings  with  social  problems, 
as  is  largely  the  case  now.  All  in  all,  the  traditions  in  which 
the  priesthood  is  formed  would  thus  adjust  themselves  to  the 
times,  and  an  effective  reply  to  the  great  question  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  would,  nolma  volens,  be  forced  on  the 
world. 

The  work  has  been  admirably  begun  in  Germany,  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy,  where  the  priesthood  has  practically  taken 
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over  the  leadership  of  the  Catholic  people  in  the  social  move- 
ment. They  are  writing  on  Economics,  Sociology  and  Politi- 
cal Science,  entering  politics,  organizing  labor  unions  and 
reform  parties.  Conditions  made  it  imperative.  The  Catholic 
laity  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  these  countries ;  it  can  do  a 
great  work  here,  bat  the  laity  alone  cannot  accomplish  the 
resnlt  we  seek.  They  have  not  and  cannot  easily  have  a 
theological  formation.  Truth  is  organic,  is  one ;  revealed 
and  natural  truth  differ  rather  in  the  way  of  knowing  than 
in  quality.  In  the  condition  I  am  discussing  the  theological 
formation  is  necessary.  When  bishops  and  priests  lose  the 
theological  spirit  in  their  reform  work,  they  harm  rather  than 
help  the  cause.  This  was  seen  in  France  a  century  or  more 
ago  ;  instances  on  the  continent  nearer  our  own  time  are  not 
lacking.  We  must  be  assisted  by  Catholic  thinkers,  men  who 
are  more  or  less  well  acquainted  with  theological  truth.  No 
one  else  can  do  their  work.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
them  to  do  too  much. 

There  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
room  in  our  college  and  seminary  courses  for  this  study  as  out- 
lined. But  we  need  not  hesitate  for  that.  Our  courses  enjoy 
no^immunity  from  human  conditions  and  their  consequences. 
The  situation  will  force  the  adjustment  some  time ;  the  only 
danger  is  that  we  may  be  too  slow.  The  recognized  place  of 
physiology  and  psychology  in  Ethics  and  Moral  Theology,  and 
the  actual  attention  given  to  Economics,  assure  us  that  practical 
obstacles  will  eventually  be  overcome.  An  educational  system 
that  has  overcome  difficulties  without  number,  and  achieved 
results,  great  as  ours  has  done,  need  never  find  reason  for  hesi- 
tation. 

In  urging  the  introduction  of  the  social  sciences  into  the- 
process  of  theological  formation,  I  justify  myself  by  an 
organic  view  of  the  priesthood,  and  by  the  example  of  the- 
Holy  Father.  He  has  studied  and  written  on  our  social 
problems  with  a  success  and  sympathy  which  are  a  source  of 
congratulation.  The  encyclical  on  the  study  of  philosophy 
touches  fundamental  questions  of  thought ;  the  encyclical  on 
marriage  treats  a  group  of  specific  social  questions;  thos» 
on  the  constitution  of  civil  society  and  the  origin  of  power^ 
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Are  professedly  studies  in  political  philosophy  from  a  Christian 
standpoint ;  that  on  liberty  is  a  stady  of  the  rights  and  duties 
-of  citizens ;  that  on  the  condition  of  labor  is  an  admirable 
review  of  the  social  situation,  and  a  platform  for  religious, 
social,  legal,  and  i>olitical  reform.  This  organic  view  of 
the  priesthood  is  one  of  two  great  thoughts  for  which 
our  University  stands.  It  aims  to  serve  the  Catholic  cause, 
to  equip  Catholic  priest  and  layman  for  a  life  which  shall  be 
«t  once,  serviceable  to  God  and  Country, — I>eo  et  Pabriae. 
The  University  stands  against  the  fatal  process  of  excessive 
specialization — it  represents  a  synthetic  thought.  It  is  to 
flerve  in  equipping  priests  and  laymen  who  will  stand  for  the 
unity  of  truth,  faith  and  science.  What  is  this  but  the 
dhristian  idea  I  The  true  concept  of  life  assumes  continuity 
between  present  and  future  existence.  The  future  is  to  be 
determined  here — we  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  world  and 
society.  Christ  founded  His  Church  primarily  to  accomplish 
the  work,  of  sanctification  and  salvation ;  neither  knowledge 
nor  earthly  prosperity  or  happiness  is  her  direct  purpose. 
Yet  there  is  an  essential  harmony  in  things.  In  serving  the 
future,  the  Church  best  serves  the  present.  The  Church 
■will,  therefore,  never  be  indifferent  to  temporal  prosperity. 
She  is  directly  interested  in  social  problems  and  reform.  She 
has  a  message  for  the  age,  and  she  depends  on  her  priesthood 
for  its  effectual  presentation. 

William  J.  Kxrbt. 
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The  historical  progress  as  well  as  the  literary  productions 
of  the  Israelites  show  that  poetry  may  be  considered  an 
important  factor  in  their  religious  and  social  development. 
The  union  of  the  tribes,  and  the  gradual  development  of  that 
union  into  a  national  organization,  was,  indeed,  politically 
due  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  encroachments  of  for- 
eign peoples ;  but  the  union  was  made  closer,  and  the  national 
organization  more  quickly  perfected  by  the  hymns  of  religion, 
the  songs  of  battle,  and  of  the  home,  scattered  among  the 
tribes.  For  these  songs  and  hymns  manifested  the  beliefs, 
hopes,  and  feelings  of  all  the  Israelites  from  Dan  to  Beer 
Sheba.  It  is  true  that  in  Greece  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  produced  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hebrew  songs ;  but  the  Hiad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Theogonies 
of  Hesiod,  never  shaped  the  Hellenic  mind  so  exactly,  nor 
caused  such  sincere  conviction,  as  did  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
and  the  Psalms  of  later  times.*  The  Greek  mind  advanced 
beyond  the  domination  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  but  the  Israelite 
ever  pored  over  the  poems  of  Isaiah  and  the  heart  burning 
songs  of  Hosea,  and,  with  their  words  deep  in  his  memory, 
looked  out  into  the  darkness  for  the  bright  Light,  and  the 
loved  One  of  Israel.  Their  poems,  therefore,  were  the  expres- 
sions of  ideas  intensely  real  to  the  Hebrews.  They  were  not 
mere  battle-songs,  like  those  of  Tyrtaeus,  that  infused  a 

'For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  the  following 
UbUography  is  giyen.  It  does  not  pretend  to  completeness. 

Lowth  :  De  Sacra  poesi  Hebraeorum.  1768.  Ewald  Helnrich  :  Die  poetischen 
Biicherdes  AltenBundes.  ErsterTheil.  OottiDgen,  1889.  MeirKmest:  Oeschichte 
der  poetischen  National  Literatur  der  Hebraer .  Leipzig,  1856,  Ley  Julius :  Orund- 
rage  dea  Rhythmus  dea  Vers  und  Strophenbsues  in  der  Hebr.  Poesie,  1875.  Bickell 
QnstaTus :  Carmina  Veteris  Testament!  metrice.  Oeniponte,  1882.  Ley  Julius : 
Leitfaden  der  Metrik  der  Hebraischen  Poesie.  Halle,  1887.  Driyer  8.  R. :  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  New  York,  lsted.,1891.  Bissell: 
Xrtrical  Theories  as  to  Old  Testament  Poetry.  Presbyterian  and  Ref.  Review. 
July.  1808.  Moulton,  R.  O.:  The  Litenur  Study  of  the  Bible.  Boston,  189«. 
Book  of  Psalms  :  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Ed.  by  Paul 
Eanpt.  1898 ;  Appendix  :  Music  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  Briggs.  0.  A. :  The  Study 
of  Holy  Scripture.   New  York.   1899.   Chapters  ztv-xrii. 
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new  spirit  into  the  disappointed  Spartans  and  made  them 
wield  yictorions  arms,  nor  were  they  only  beanfifnl  religions 
chants — beantifnl  thoughts  in  rhythmical  words — but  their 
war-songs  and  their  hymns  were  declarations  of  their  trust 
and  faith  in  the  Lord,  Who  guided  them  with  an  unseen  bnt 
mighty  hand ;  and  the  Lord  in  whom  they  believed  and  pnt 
their  trust  was  considered  as  their  own  God,  and  they  were 
His  chosen  people.    It  is  in  this  idea  of  isolation'  from  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  may  be  found  the  reason  of  the  influ- 
ence of  poetry  on  the  Israelitish  people.    When  the  tribes  of 
Israel  crossed  the  Jordan  and  encamped  along  its  banks  and 
in  the  plains  around  Jericho,  they  were  in  a  land  whose  inhab- 
itants represented,  in  the  Hebrews'  sight,  all  that  was  hateful 
and  worthy  of  extermination.    For  some  time  before,  the 
Israelites  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  land  was  their 
own  dwelling  place;  that  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  had  been  set  apart  for  them.    In  distant  Egypt  they 
had  learned  to  think  upon  the  Canaanites,  Perizites,  Hittites, 
and  the  Jebnsites  as  usurpers.'  And  now  when  they  entered 
the  Promised  Land,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
a  people  far  superior  in  numbers,  and  in  the  arts  and  customs 
of  civilization.    But  wandering  in  the  desert,  the  consequent 
powers  of  endurance,  and  a  firm  faith  in  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
made  the  united  tribes  of  Israel  victors,  and  the  Land  of 
Promise  was  theirs.   As  the  earlier  inhabitants  were  of  a 
kindred  race  and  spoke  the  same  language,  it  is  probable 
that  those  who  were  not  exterminated  were  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  conquerers.*   However,  neither  this,  nor  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  the  tribes  passed  before  the  monarchy 
was  established,  obliterated  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Israel.    That  characteristic  was  the  uniqueness  of  their 
religious  belief.    By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  belief  was 
always  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  other  religions 
beliefs  into  the  minds  of  some.    The  earlier  period,  and  even 
the  middle  period  of  Israelitish  history,  show  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  whole  sections  of  the  people  to  move  in  the  direc- 

>  Num.  zziil,  9  b.  For  the  isolBtionof  the  modem  Jew  cf.  I.  Zangwill :  Zionlam ; 
Conlmporary  Rm«u).   Oct.,  1899.   p.  600  f. 
«Ex.  Ill,  17. 

*  WeUhauaen :  Imel  and  Jadah,  1891.  p.  86. 
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tion  of  foreign  religions.  Bnt  even  at  the  time  of  BQoh  move- 
ments it  was  known  that  they  were  against  the  traditional 
belief.  Althongh  the  prophets  seem  to  have  been  often 
opposed  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  yet  there  was  always  a 
tacit  acquiescence  in  the  trath  of  their  teachings.  This 
religious  belief,  then,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Israelites  to  have  unreserved  communica- 
tion with  those  who  held  a  different  faith.'  The  belief  and 
the  believer  were  inseparably  united  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ples of  antiquity.  The  Israelite,  therefore,  held  the  same 
opinion  of  the  worshipper  of  other  gods  as  he  did  of  those 
gods  themselves.  That  opinion  was,  in  historic  times,  that 
foreign  gods  were  things  of  stone  and  wood,  with  no  life  in 
them,  that  bowing  down  before  them  was  idolatrous,  and.  that 
they  WjBre  incentives  to  all  that  was  lowest  in  man.* 

Their  images  are  silver  and  gold, 
The  work  of  the  hands  of  man. 
They  have  mouths  and  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes  and  see  not. 
Ears  they  have  and  hear  not. 


Like  to  them  shall  be  their  makers. 
All  who  trust  in  them.* 

In  consequence  of  this  religious  belief  the  Hebrews  were 
marked  off  from  the  surrounding  peoples.  They  believed 
that  Jahveh  was  the  one  supreme  God.  Other  peoples  of 
antiquity  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  gods  from  one  another. 
Eastern  divinities  with  all  their  characteristic  qualities,  were 
found  in  Western  temples ;  and  in  the  East  homage  was  paid 
to  some  of  the  gods  of  Greece.  But  the  faithful  Israelite  could 
not  tolerate  strange  gods.^ 

With  this  religious  belief,  and  the  consequent  dislike  of 
neighboring  peoples,  there  was  another  factor  that  made 
Israelitish  life  isolated.  On  one  side  of  Palestine  was  the 
great,  apparently  limitless  sea ;  on  the  other  was  the  desert, 

»  Deut  T«.  8.  " 

'  Num.  XXT,  1-5. 

» Pi.  cxv.  4-8.  Wisdom  xlU,  10. 

«  3  Kinfcs,  zix,  10. 
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roaming  over  which,  were  the  dangerous  sons  of  Ismael.  In 
the  north  was  hated  Damascns ;  and  south,  was  the  wilder- 
ness down  to  the  sea.  The  Promised  Land  seemed  to  ha7» 
been  shnt  in  by  nature  from  foreign  influences.  For  centuries 
it  was  indeed  tempting  to  wanderers  tired  of  their  restless, 
insecure  manner  of  life  it  was  the  battle  ground  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Egypt,  and  was  traversed  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea  by  vast  armies ;  but  the  results  of 
such  invasions  were  to  make  the  Israelite  more  insular,  and 
to  make  more  intense  his  hatred  of  the  Gentiles.  They  were 
his  enemies  politically  and  religiously,  and  whatever  inter- 
course was  had  with  them  produced  no  essential  change  in  the- 
spiritual  life  of  the  Israelite. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  isolation  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  subjective  quality  in  the  character  of  the  Hebrew. 
As  he  was  separated  from  other  peoples,  and  had  no  share  in 
their  ideals,  so  was  he  thrown  back  upon  himself,  and  upon 
the  nature  world  surrounding  him.  The  stillness  and  monot- 
ony of  the  desert  were  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  the  medi- 
tative faculty;  and  afforded,  also,  an  opportunity  for  perfecting^ 
belief  in  one  God.  But  it  was  in  Palestine  that  the  belief  wa» 
realized ;  for  the  wonderful  nature- world  around  presented 
concrete  images  of  the  power  and  presence  of  Deity.*  No 
other  country  in  the  world  has  such  varied  scenery  as  the 
Holy  Land.  There  are  there  the  cold,  snow-topped  moun- 
tains, the  wheat  fields  along  the  valleys,  and  the  wild  luxur- 
iant flowers  of  the  warmest  clime.  From  the  hill  tops  can  be 
seen  the  sea  beating  against  the  long,  straight  coast-line; 
and  the  dull,  unvaried  desert  that  goes  down  from  Judea  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jordan,  too,  can  be  traced  as  it  winds 
along  among  the  tall  rushes  deep  in  the  valley  of  the  Ghor  \ 
and  beyond  it  to  the  south  is  the  weird,  misty  land  of  Moab.* 
The  climate  also  adds  much  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
scenery.  At  times  it  is  extremely  variable.  During  the 
rainy  season — the  winter  time — thunder  storms  of  terrific- 
force  sweep  over  the  land.    To  a  people  of  the  Hebrew  tem- 

1  Smith :  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine,  18S7 ;  pp.  7-11. 
«  Smith  :  op.  C.  p.  28  f. 

*  Ibid.  p.  96.   Stoddard :  A  Cruise  Under  the  Crescent,  p.  117. 
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perament  the  scenery  and  the  wild  storms  were  manifestations 
of  God.  The  lightnings  shooting  from  the  sky  were  His 
Seraphim,  and  the  thander-cloads  His  Cherubim.  The  strong 
winds,  the  rushing  waters,  the  green  grass  of  the  field,  were 
indications  of  the  presence  of  Him 

Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain, 
Who  lajeth  the  beams  of  His  chambers 

In  the  waters, 
Who  maketh  the  cloads  His  chariot. 
Who  walketh  npon  the  wings  of  the  wind.* 

Loye  of  nature  for  her  own  sake  is  hardly  discernible  in  early 
Hebre'^  literature.  In  those  passages  that  come  nearest  to 
manifestations  of  nature  love,  the  descriptions  are  little  more 
than,  a  background  for  the  powers  of  God,  or  the  actions  of 
men.    However,  they  show  the  effect  of  nature  on  the  writer : 

The  winter  is  passed, 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
The  flowers  appear  in  the  land, 
The  time  of  singing  is  come. 
And  the  tnrtle-doves'  marmnr  is  heard 

In  our  land. 
The  fig  tree  is  reddening  her  figs. 
And  blossoming  yines  give  forth 

Their  scent.* 

A  result  of  isolation,  the  subjective  temperament  and  manner 
of  considering  nature,  was  to  make  whatever  original  literature 
tile  Israelite  produced  of  a  highly  poetic  character.  For  true 
poetry  is  merely  an  expression,  in  a  becoming  manner,  of  the 
best  and  noblest  in  man.  Nearly  all  the  Hebrew  literature 
may,  also,  be  designated  as  personal  appeals  to  God.  The 
Divine  Spirit  was  thought  to  permeate  everything;  and  the 
Hebrew  writers  seemed  always  to  feel  His  influence.  There- 
are,  therefore,  among  these  poetic  compositions  no  epics — no 
poems  in  which  a  human  being  is  idealized,  and  made  an 
examplar  of  the  best  in  mankind.  The  Hebrew  ^nind  was,  if 
we  may  term  it,  concrete ;  it  looked  at  men  as  they  are  ;  it  saw 
the  inherent  weakness,  the  imperfections,  the  tendency  to 

» P«.  cW,  2  b.  8.  A.  V.  ' 
*  Song  of  Songs,  II,  11-18.  Sub 
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what  is  bad,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  what  is  good ;  it 
paw  plainly  the  complete  dependance  of  man  on  God,  and 
therefore  it  gave  forth  songs  of  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
petition  to  the  Almighty.  And  when  it  considered  subjects 
not  of  a  purely  religions  nature  it  invested  them,  also,  with  a 
dignity  and  nobleness  that  came  from  its  habitual  tendency 
to  view  everything  from  the  religions  position.  The  poems, 
coming,  as  they  did,  from  the  heart,  and  expressing  the 
thoughts  that  were  in  the  mind  of  every  faithful  Israelite, 
produced  an  impression  that  was  deep  and  everlasting.  They 
put  in  words  the  great  hope  of  Israel,  just  as  they  manifested 
and  kept  living  in  outward  form,  the  belief  that  marked  off 
the  chosen  people  from  all  other  peoples  of  the  world.  More- 
over, the  content  of  the  poems  being  of  such  a  character, 
tended  to  bind  the  individual  Israelites  together,  and  thus 
aided  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  social  organization. 
Poetry  once  produced  had,  therefore,  a  reactive  influence.  It 
came  from  minds  that  were  convinced,  and  conveyed  ideas 
that  strengthened  conviction. 

The  influence  of  Hebrew  poetry  may,  however,  be  considered 
from  another  point  of  sight  than  the  religious  one.  It  is  a 
truism  to  state  that  poetry  of  a  high  order  has  a  directive  in- 
fluence on  the  social  life  of  a  people.  But  on  the  Israelites  it 
had  an  extraordinary  influence.  The  noble  poetry  of  the  great 
singers  developed  in  the  people  love  for  the  music  of  words. 
Song  became  a  necessity ;  and  in  consequence,  it  became  a  part 
of  daily  life.  As  religion  and  life  were  intimately  united  among 
the  early  Hebrews,  much  of  that  song  was  of  a  religious 
character.  They  preserved  also  with  greatest  care  those  liter- 
ary productions  that  had  some  relation  to  their  religious  life. 
However,  there  are  indications— lines,  strophes,  and  complete 
poems — which  point  to  the  existence  of  songs  not  of  a  purely 
religions  character.  From  a  line  in  the  second  Book  of 
Samuel  it  may  even  be  inferred  that  anthologies  of  those 
songs  had  been  compiled.'  And  in  the  Book  of  Kings  we  are 
told  Solomon  "spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs 
were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
1 8  SBmuel  1>  IS. 
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springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl 
and  of  creeping  things  and  of  fishes.'"  Bnt  these  have  been 
lost,'  along  with  the  productions  of  Ethan,  Haeman,  Calcol, 
and  Darda,  poets  who  flourished  probably  during  the  Solomonic 
period.'  Enough,  however,  remains  to  enable  us  to  view  the 
closeness  of  the  union  of  poetry  and  daily  social,  as  distinct 
from  religions,  life. 

As  during  the  Middle  Ages  when,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
and  with  persecution  always  imminent,  the  Jews  manifested 
their  love  of  song  and  music  by  the  beautiful  wedding  songs 
of  Jehndah  Halevi  and  Luzatto,*  so  also  in  earlier  days 
poetry  was  an  important  element  in  wedding  festivities.  The 
forty-fifth  psalm  seems  to  have  been  the  contribution  of  a 
Hebrew  i)oet  to  the  wedding  ceremonies  of  a  foreign  prince. 
But  it  is  too  studied  and  devoid  of  joyous  naturalness  to  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  marriage  songs.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  songs  strung  together  now,  and  making  up  what 
is  commonly  called  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  that  were  sung  by 
the  common  people  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  at  marriages, 
which  have  never  been  equalled  in  lyrical  beauty.  Even  now 
they  seem  to  carry  in  every  line  the  perfume  of  a  soft  Syrian 
spiingtime,  when  the  air  was  loaded  with  the  scent  of 

an  orchard  of  pomegranates. 
With  precious  f mits ; 
Spikenard  and  saffron, 
Calamus  and  cinamon,  withall  trees 

Of  frankincense, 
Myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief 

Spices.* 

There  is  a  voluptuous  music  in  their  lines,  a  joyous  natural- 
ness, wealth  of  imagery,  abandonment  to  the  emotions  stirred 
vp  by  the  happy  scenes  around,  that  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
poetic  x>ower  in  the  singer,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
aesthetic  culture  in  the  audience.  To  understand  the  songs 
it  is  necesssary  to  have  a  mental  picture  of  the  brilliantly 

1 1  Kings y,  18. 18,  cf. Is.  y,  18  a;  Amos  S. 

*  lo  ow  Book  of  Proverbs  there  are  many  ascribed  to  Solomon. 
» 1  Kings  V.  11  a. 

*  Abrmbams :  Jevlsh  Life  In  the  Middle  Ages ;  p.  189  f. 

*  Song  of  Songs :  It,  18-14. 
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costumed  pageant  of  the  bridegroom,  as  it  slowly  winds  it» 
way  in  the  direction  of  the  home  of  the  bride.  Along  the 
road  the  attendants  are  dancing  in  half  barbaric  Oriental 
manner  to  the  mnsic  of  the  harp  and  cymbals,  while  the 
singers  with  swaying  bodies  lift  high  their  voices  in  songs  of 
praise  and  admiration  for  the  fair  one.  In  the  distance  ca» 
be  heard  the  songs  of  the  maidens  of  the  bride,  as  they  dis- 
cern the  palanquin  of  the  groom  : 

Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  out  of  the 

Wilderness, 
Like  pillars  of  smoke, 
Perf amed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense^ 
With  all  powders  of  the  merchant  ?  ^ 

Then  as  the  groom  approaches  nearer,  the  singers  vie  with 
one  another  in  descriptive  songs — lyrics  small  and  beautifully 
wrought,  teeming  with  imagery  taken  from  the  luxuriant 
Oriental  scenery.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  hearts  steeped 
in  song,  passionately  fond  of  rhythmical  speech,  needing  only 
the  joyousness  of  kindred  hearts  to  make  them  give  fortb 
immortal  poems.  And,  as  in  all  Hebrew  poetry,  so  even  in 
these  wedding  songs  the  earnestness  of  the  singer  is  discem- 
able,  for  he  seems  unable  to  resist  the  power  that  prompts  him,, 
in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  to  teach  a  lesson  : 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 
As  a  seal  npon  thy  arm; 
For  love  is  strong  as  death ; 
Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave; 
The  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire, 
A  Tery  flame  of  the  Lord.' 

The  mission  of  the  poet  was  a  noble  one,  and  the  Hebrew - 
singer  seemed  to  be  always  conscious  of  the  power  he  possessed, 
and  the  nobleness  of  his  calling.  He  could  move  the  people, 
arouse  in  them  a  high  degree  of  enthusiastic  joy,  make  them 
able  to  understand  the  beautiful  nature-world,  and  their  obli- 
gations one  to  another,  and,  withal,  forget  himself  so  com- 
pletely that  the  singer  is  lost  forever  in  the  song.  In  the  mind 
of  the  poet,  his  mission  seemed  to  be,  to  give  forth  the  song» 
that  were  in  him,  to  let  them  be  carried  over  the  land,  whil* 

>  Ibid,  m,  6.  >  Ibid.  Till,  6. 
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be  was  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
self-sacrifice  of  a  sensitive  soul ;  but  it  indicates  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  song,  and  the  love  of  it  for  its  own  sake. 

Another  scarce  of  influence  discernible  in  these  wedding 
songs,  and  which  may  also  be  observed  in  nearly  all  Hebrew 
poetry,  is  the  local  color.  The  imagery  is  taken  from  scenes 
long  familiar  to  those  who  listened  to  the  songs : — the  pools 
of  Hesbon  by  the  gates  of  Bath-rabbim,  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  lofty  snmmit  of  Carmel.  The  bride  and  the  groom 
seem  to  be  products  of  the  Syrian  soil,  containing  within  them- 
selves all  that  was  graceful,  attractive  and  beautiful  in  the 
nature- world  around.  They  are  the  centre  of  every  little  pic- 
ture, and  the  culmination  of  the  loveliness  of  the  familiar 
landscape.  Poetry  such  as  this,  beautiful,  sensual  sometimes 
to  the  Western  mind,  delicate,  and  now  and  then  shrouded  in 
the  warm,  misty  symbolism  peculiar  to  Hebrew  poetry,  given 
forth  in  the  open  air  and  the  bright  sunshine,  assuredly  tended 
to  make  wedded  life  happier,  tended  to  elevate  the  minds,  and 
make  more  enduring  the  heart-love  of  those  who  heard  the 
poets  sing.  Love  seemed  to  be  consecrated  by  songs  such  as 
these ;  domestic  life  was  made  holy  ;  and  the  result  may  be 
seen  in  the  picture  of  the  perfect  wife  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.* 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  wedding  songs  is  the  pastoral  prose 
poem  named  the  Book  of  Ruth.  In  idyllic  style  it  is  the  story 
of  the  marriage  of  a  foreign  girl  and  Boaz  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  In  pure  pastoral  beauty  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
idylls  of  Theocritus ;  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  seems  to  antici- 
pate the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  It 
is  also  a  distinctively  people's  book ;  delineating  humble  farm 
life,  and  the  daily  routine  of  the  laborers  in  the  fields ;  the 
pauses  to  satisfy  curiosity;  the  monotonous  cutting  of  the 
.grain ;  and  then  the  shyness  of  the  strange  girl  from  Moab,  as 
she  goes  forth  to  gather  the  gleanings  for  the  humble  meal  of  her 
dead  husband's  mother,  Noomi.  It  is,  however,  after  the 
marriage,  and  when  a  son  had  been  born,  that  we  are  able  to 
see  the  natural  tendency  to  poetic  thought  and  speech.  When 

'ProT.  zxzl,  10-8 1 :  The  latest  exposllion  of  the  Song  of  Songs  ii  contained 
n:  Koraer  Hud  Commentar  zum  AT.    Die  Fonf.  MegUlot.    Bndde,  et  aL 
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the  joyfal  news  had  spread  abroad  that  Noomi  was  no  longer 
desolate,  because  her  daughter-in-law  had  brought  forth  a 
son,  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  gathered  round  her,  and 
blessed  the  Lord  who  had  not  forgotten  her.  The  song  is  very 
plain,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  simple  folk  who  sang  it; 
but  it  has  a  dignity  and  pathetic  beauty  about  it,  a  natural- 
ness and  freedom  from  studied  effort,  that  show  it  came  from 
the  heart,  and  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  one  of  the  popular 
birth-songs  of  the  time.  And  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
appended  to  the  story  we  may  also  conclude,  that  the  singing 
of  such  songs  was  not  at  all  uncommon.  Hardly  any  eyent 
would  be  more  likely  to  call  forth  all  the  joyous  emotions  of 
the  Hebrew  soul  in  poetic  speech,  than  the  birth  of  a  son.  It 
was  a  direct  manifestation  of  Divine  favor,  and  was  suggestive 
of  glorious  hopes,  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  name,  and 
of  a  calm,  contented  old  age.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  should 
look  upon  the  simple  song  of  the  women  of  Benjamin : 

Bless  the  Lord, 
Who  has  not  left  thee  this  day. 

Without  a  kinsman ; 
May  his  name  be  famous  in  Israel  I 
To  thee  shall  he  be  a  restorer  of  life, 

And  a  snpporter  in  thy  old  age ; 
For  thy  danghter-in-law,  who  loveth  the^ 

Hath  brought  hiili  forth. 
Who  shall  be  to  thee  better  than 

Seven  sons.* 

» 

Open  air  festivities  are  at  all  times  and  among  all  peoples 
productive  of  song.  The  spirit  then  seems  so  free,  the  warm 
sunshine  penetrates  so  deeply,  and  the  joyousness  visible 
everywhere  casts  such  a  subtle  spell  over  the  soul,  that  the 
only  appropriate  manner  of  expression  seems  to  be  song. 
From  very  early  times  annual  festivals  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  Israel.*  Every  year  at  the  time  when  the  vines  were 
laden  with  grapes  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  went  forth  into  the 
vineyards  and  amused  themselves  with  songs  and  dances.*^ 

» Ruth  It,  14  b,  16. 

'  In  early  times  there  were  professional  minstrels.  Gen.  It,  20. 
»IMd.  xxi.  99. 
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Unfortanately  very  few  of  these  festival  songs  have  been  pre- 
served. They  seem  to  have  died  avay  as  soon  as  the  voices 
that  sang  them  were  still.  The  festival  songs  we  do  possess 
were  probably  composed  for  religions  gatherings.  There  is 
one,  however,  that  may  have  been  written  as  a  secular  harvest 
song.  As  it  has  a  refrain,  it  was  probably  sung  alternately 
by  the  minstrel  and  the  harvesters  : 

O  (}od  be  merciful  nnto  as  and  bless  as, 
May  He  canse  His  face  to  sbine  on  as ; 
That  Thy  way  may  be  knovn  apon  earth, 
Thy  help  among  the  heathen. 

May  the  peoples  praise  Thee,  0  God, 

May  all  the  peoples  praise  I 
May  the  nations  rejoice  and  joyfully  shout. 
For  Thou  judgest  the  people  with  justice, 
And  leadest  the  nations  on  earth. 

May  the  peoples  praise  Thee,  0  God, 

May  all  the  peoples  praise  I 
The  earth  has  yielded  her  increase. 

May  God  our  God  bless  us, 

May  God  bless  us ; 
And  may  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  fear  Him.' 

The  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  the  signal  for  festivi- 
ties among  the  Hebrews.  Very  often  these  may  have  been 
held  in  the  open  air ;  and  although  primarily  of  a  religious 
character,*  yet  must  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  social 
joy  also.  One  of  our  Psalms  was  written  for  such  a  festival. 
The  opening  verses  are  as  follows : 

Sing  aloud  unto  God  our  Strength, 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  God  of  Jacob, 

Take  a  psalm  and  bring  hither  the  cymbals. 

The  pleasant  harp  with  the  psaltery. 

Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon. 

In  the  time  appointed  on  our  solemn  feast  day. 

For  this  is  a  statute  for  Israel, 

And  ^  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob.' 

By  the  side  of  springs  in  the  wilderness,  when  night  had 
oome,  the  shepherds  and  the  hunters  gathered  round  the 

» Pi.  IxvU.  Translation  by  Furneas  in  Faupt'g ' '  Sacred  Books  of  tlie  Old  and 
Kow  TfltUmenta;  Tlie  Book  of  Psalms."    'Num.  x,  10.     *P8.  Izxzl,  1-4,  A.  V. 
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smouldering  fire  and  sang  songs,  commemorative  of  the  heroes 
of  their  race.'  These  w^e  probably  somewhat  similar  to  the 
songs  of  the  Bedouin  of  to-day.  Of  a  different  character,  yet 
as  illnstratire  of  the  power  of  song  in  sustaining  the  courage 
of  the  people  amid  great  difficulties  and  miseries,  it  will  not 
be  oat  of  place  here  to  comment  on  a  collection  of  songs, 
remarkable  for  their  beanty  and  historical  value.  The  songs 
have  commonly  been  called  the  "Gradual  Psalms,"  but  the 
more  intelligible  as  well  as  well  as  correct  title  is,  the  "Songs 
of  the  Ascents"  or  "Return." '  Among  Christians  they  have 
been  deservedly  popular ;  one  of  them  is  recited  every  day  at 
the  end  of  Compline ;  another,  the  De  Profundis,  is  the  night 
prayer  of  many,  and  the  entire  collection  of  fifteen  songs 
make  up  the  Ferial  Vespers  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  Many 
of  them  were  composed  when  the  Jewish  exiles  were  returning 
from  captivity  in  Babylonia.'  Those  were  assuredly  times  of 
severest  trial  for  the  little  band  that  left  the  beautiful  lands 
of  Chaldea,  and  began  the  long  journey  across  the  desert  to 
return  to  the  ruins  of  their  homes.  It  needed  all  the  hope 
that  they  were  capable  of  arousing,  to  make  them  brave  the 
dangers  and  the  miseries  they  knew  were  before  them.  But 
they  were  going  back  home ;  and  among  no  people  did  the 
word  "home"  mean  more  than  to  the  exiled  Hebrews.  It 
'  meant  going  up  to  Zion,  the  dwelling  place  of  their  God. 
The  songs  vividly  picture  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
Israelites  passed,  and  give  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  firm 
trust  that  filled  the  hearts  of  all.  As  they  went  forth  into  the 
desert  they  must  have  blessed  the  poet  who  seized  the  harp 
that  had  hung  soundless  so  long,*  and  cheered  them  with 
words  that  meant  realities  to  them. 

Jahveh  is  thy  guardian, 

Jahveh  is  thy  shelter  upon  thy  right  hand ; 

By  day  the  snn  shall  not  smite  thee, 

Nor  the  moon  by  night ;  * 

Jahveh  shall  protect  thee  from  every  danger. 

He  shall  save  thy  life.* 

>IWd.v,li.  <  Hebracia :  Yd.  II,  Jan.,  1896. 

'  Am.  EeelM.  Betiew :  vrl.  XIV,  1896 ;  p.  885  f .  •  Pa.  czxxrii.  8. 

'  Sastems  atill  believe  in  the  effect  of  moonlight  on  the  human  frame.  Burton : 
A  Pilgrimage  to  £1  Medinah  and  Meccab,  18S6 ;  p.  104,  note.  *Ps.  czxi,  S-7. 
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When  at  last  they  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  many 
new  difficulties  and  disappointments  had  to  be  overcome. 
The  land  which  had  been  so  long  idle  refused  to  yield  to  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  it.'  In  the  long  furrows'  the  seed  was 
scattered,  but  the  green  shoots  did  not  appear.  Drought  and 
famine  afflicted  the  land,  and  the  people  suffered  many  hard- 
ships. Even  the  voice  of  the  singer  that  had  formerly  aroused 
them  and  made  them  labor  hard,  although  tired  out,  was  for 
a  while  powerless  to  move  them.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had 
been  dreaming,'  and  now  were  awake  and  in  pain.  Soon, 
however,  their  old  hopefulness  returned.  Zerubbabel,  whom 
the  Lord  had  made  like  to  a  signet,*  guided  them  ;  and  the 
poet  again  inspired  them  : 

Those  trusting  in  Jahveh  are  like  Mount  Zion, 
Which  is  not  shaken,  which  stands  forever.' 

After  all  the  sufferings  and  days  of  despondency  through 
-which  they  had  passed,  the  joy  of  the  exiles  may,  in  a  meas- 
ure be  understood,  when  they  saw  the  realization  of  their  hopes 
in  the  new  temple  they  had  erected.  It  was  not  fitting  that 
they  should  first  have  homes  and  then  the  dwelling  of  the  Lord 
be  built.  •  The  building  therefore  was  begun  shortly  after  their 
return.  The  second  temple  was  indeed  very  plain  when  com- 
pared with  the  glorious  one  of  Solomon  ;  but  it  was  the  House 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  a  holy  place.  The  head  of  Israel 
was  again  raised  high,  all  the  ancient  splendor  seemed  about 
to  envelop  him ;  the  old  men  told  the  stories  of  the  days 
when  King  David  and  his  mighty  son  Solomon  had  made  the 
name  of  Israel  feared  throughout  the  land ;  and  the  poets 
sang  among  the  people  as  they  came  up  to  the  city : 

I  rejoice  with  those  who  say  to  me, 

'  Let  us  enter  into  the  house  of  the  Lord ; ' 

Our  feet  are  standing  again 

In  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem, 

Jerusalem  which  is  built  like  a  city 

Olosely  compacted  together.* 

These  songs,  then,  are  a  mirror  of  the  fluctuating  fortunes 

>  Hagml  1.  l-lT         'Ps.  czzvl,4b!         » Ibid.  I  b.         «  Haggai  11, 98. 
^  Fa.  czxT,  1.  •  Haggai,  11, 19.  '  Pa.  czzli.  1-8. 
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and  feeling  of  Israel.'   ''Their  freshness,  their  brilliant 

color,  their  allusions,  their  reflection  of  the  homely  phrase 
and  snrronnding  of  the  folk,  show  them  to  have  no  other 
author  than  the  mouth  of  the  people."  ' 

From  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Palestine  contained  a  large  population;  and 
that  the  land  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  from  end  to  end. 
It  was  indeed  like  a  beautiful  garden.  But  to  maintain  that 
state  of  cultivation  much  care  and  labor  were  needed.  It  is 
interesting,  therefore,  to  find  the  man  who  has  been  wilfully 
careless,  and  has  become  poor,'  held  up  to  public  contempt  in 
a  sonnet,  that  has  found  a  place  in  a  book  made  up  of  popular 
proverbs : 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful, 

And  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding; 

And  lo !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns. 

The  face  thereof  was  covered  with  nettles, 

And  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 

Then  I  beheld,  and  considered  well, 

I  saw  and  received  instruction ; 

Yet  a  little  sleep  and  a  little  slumber, 

A  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep ; 
So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  a  robber. 
And  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.* 

A  poem  such  as  this,  so  stinging  in  its  scorn,  recited 
among  the  people,  must  certainly  have  had  a  beneficent 
influence  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  rebuke  also  to  other  singers,  who  may  have 
endeavored  to  stir  up  popular  discontent  in  songs  descriptive 
of  the  misery  of  the  poor,  and  the  unlimited  wealth  of  the 
rich.  And  even  in  modern  times,  from  the  social  of  view,  it 
is  suggestive. 

Manual  labor  was  held  in  honor  by  the  early  Hebrews.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  traces  of  songs  written  in 
honor  of  various  trades.    As  among  the  Kelts,  who  resembled 

1  Cheyne  :  Oricln  of  the  Psalter ;  p.  06. 
'  Murray:  OrliBi>  and  Orowth  of  the  Psalma. 

*  For  the  Arab's  opinion  of  the  poor  man,  cf.  Barton  :  op.  a,  p.  86 

♦  ProT.  xxlT,  80-88. 
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the  Hebrews  in  their  love  of  poetry,  there  was  the  song  of  the 
smith,'  so  also  there  is  an  ancient  Hebrew  song  of  the  worker 
in  iron  and  copper.'  The  song  as  we  now  have  it,  is  only  a 
fragment ;  and  the  text  is  so  obscure  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  reconstruct  the  poem.  The  extract  given  in  Genesis  prob- 
ably belonged  to  a  series  of  popular  songs,  in  which  the  min- 
strel and  the  shepherd  were  eulogized  also. 

It  is  in  the  quietness  of  the  home  that  the  character  is 
formed,  traditions  are  strengthened,  and  impressions  received 
that  are  everlasting.  One  of  the  most  important  Mosaic  laws 
was  commanded  to  be  observed  in  the  home.  When  the  Pas- 
chal day  came  round  and  the  ceremonies  were  x>erformed,  the 
children  were  encouraged  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  various 
actions  done,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  might  be  had  to 
explain  tbem.*  In  this  way,  year  after  year,  as  the  stories  of 
the  deliverance  from  Pharoh,  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  wonderful  deeds  of  King  David,  and  the  splendid 
works  of  Solomon  were  told,  the  youthful  Israelite  learned  to 
know  and  to  love  his  country,  its  heroes,  and  the  God  of  Ms 
fathers  ;  and  thus  was  instilled  into  him  the  spirit!  that  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  race. 
In  the  Book  of  Psalms  there  are  songs  that  seem  to  have  been 
written  rather  for  meditation  in  the  silence  of  the  home  than 
for  public  recitation.  They  have  a  calmness  of  style,  a  depth 
of  meaning,  and  are  so  suggestive  that  one  unconsciously  lin- 
gers long  over  them,  as  his  own  thoughts  unfold  themselves 
under  the  mystic  spell  of  the  poet.  In  these  short  poems  the 
world-character  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  brought  forth.  They 
are  like  the  still  small  voice  that  spoke  to  Elijah,*  and  that 
still  speaks  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being.  Among  these 
poems  of  a  meditative  character,  such  as  seem  to  suggest 
home  reading,  we  note  one  of  singular  beauty  and  suggestive- 
ness.  The  ideas  running  through  it  are,  the  eternity  of  God,^ 
His  unchangeableness,  and  the  life  of  man,  which  is  "as. 
a  passing  day"* 

'  Petrie  :  Collection  of  Ancient  Irish  Music. 

'Gen.  Iv,  28. 

•Ex.  xiv,  J 4. 

•1  King's,  xix,  13. 

'Monlton :  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  p.  475. 
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Thou  tnrnest  men  again  to  dnst, 

And  sayest :  "  Betnrn  ye  children  of  Yuen  I " 

A  thousand  years  are  in  Thy  sight 

But  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 

And  as  an  hour  in  the  night. 

The  generation  of  men  is  ever  shifting, 

They  are  like  the  herb  which  springs  anew. 

Which  shoots  up  in  the  morning  and  thrives, 

And  in  the  evening  it  fades  and  withers.* 

This  beautiful  poem  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  who 
had  thought  and  suffered  much.  We  find  so  few  traces  of  the 
writer  who  penned  the  lines  of  Hebrew  songs  that  we  seldom 
pause  to  think  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  The  poem  is 
before  our  eyes  like  a  rare  diamond,  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  which  fascinate,  and  prevent  all  thought  of  the  humble 
material  of  which  it  is  made.  The  following  lines  from  the 
same  poem  give  room  for  much  conjecture ;  they  seem  to  come 
from  the  heart  of  an  old  man  as  he  thought  of  the  years  gone 
by,  and  how  very  brief,  like  the  flight  of  an  arrow  through  the 
air,?  his  long  life  had  been  : 

Our  life  lasts  seventy  years. 

Or,  at  the  most,  eighty ; 

And  its  unrest  is  toil  and  emptiness ; 

For  it  passes  away  swiftly,  and  we  take  our  flight.* 

•Centuries  after  they  were  written  these  poems  still  produce  a 
lasting  impression.  Their  words  sink  into  the  memory,  and 
again  and  again  some  incident  in  our  own  lives  will  make  them 
seem  to  ring  out  loudly  in  our  ears.  Then  our  lives,  too,  seem 
to  be,  but  as  an  hour  that  passes  in  the  night.  And  since  the 
effect  is  so  great  on  the  modem  mind,  it  must  have  been  much 
greater,  more  real  and  lasting  on  the  mind  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew.  He  lived  amid  the  surroundings  that  suggested  the 
poem,  the  language  was  a  living  one  to  him,  the  words  had  a 
music  in  them  all  his  own,  he  was  in  accord  with  the  writer 
of  the  poem  and  shared  all  his  beliefs,  emotions  and  hopes. 
The  changelessness  of  God,  and  the  continuous  changing  of 
things  created,  the  coming  of  the  seasons,  the  disappearance 

'  Ps.  xc,  S-6 ;  translation  by  Fumess. 
'■Wisdom,  T.  12. 
»Ps.  xc,  10. 
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of  the  flower,  that  waa  full  of  beauty  and  life  a  little  whil» 
before,  the  passing  of  man  like  a  ship  in  the  waves,  that  leaver 
no  trace  behind,^  all  these  filled  the  Israelite  with  awe,  and 
inflnenced  his  thought  in  a  way  the  modem  mind  can  hardly 
understand. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  enlivened  the  home  with  i)oeti- 
cal  proverbs  and  riddles.  On  Friday  evenings,  in  the  winter-^ 
time,  the  family  would  remain  for  hours  around  the  table, 
giving  forth  dainty  epigrams,  and  listening  to  the  delicately 
expressed  acrostics  and  riddles  of  poets  like  Jehudah  Halevi.* 
Among  the  early  Hebrews,  also,  there  was  a  large  floating  lit- 
erature of  proverbs  and  riddles.  Many  of  them  are  the  expres- 
sion of  popular  experience,  and  were  familiar  everywhere. 
Others,  however,  are  of  a  specially  didactic  character,  and 
were  probably  intended  for  the  domestic  circle.  These  are 
directed  to  the  various  members  of  the  family,  and  their  object 
is  to  teach  what  is  needed  for  the  perfect  home, — ^reverence  for 
the  father  and  mother,'  and  a  peaceful,  harmonious  spirit. 
The  domestic  faults  are  touched  upon  in  words  that  are  few 
and  forceful ;  and  the  virtues  are  extoUed  in  a  way  that  seems 
to  make  them  lose  their  abstract  qualities  and  become  easy  of 
attainment.  The  rich  are  exhorted  to  do  acts  of  kindness,* 
and  the  man  struggling  with  poverty  is  encouraged  to  mak» 
his  humble  room  a  cheerful  home : 

Better  is  a  dry  morsel 

And  qnietness  therewith, 
Than  an  house  full  of  good  cheer 

With  strife.' 

Cheerfulness  is,  indeed,  in  a  home  like  the  bright,  warm  sun- 
shine coming  in  and  dispelling  the  coldness  that  was  there 
and  again  and  again  do  we  find  poetical  epigrams  in  praise  • 
of  it. 

A  merry  heart  doeth  good 

Like  a  medicine ; 
Bnt  a  broken  spirit 

Drieth  np  the  bones.* 

Honor  of  the  father  of  the  family  was  a  virtue  of  the  great"- 

>  Wisdom  T,  10.  *  Abrahams :  op.  c. ,  p.  886.  ■  Prov.  zxz,  Ifr. 

♦  PtOT,  xxU,  2.  » Prov.  xvll,  1.  •  Proy.  xvll,  22. 
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est  importance  among  the  Hebrews.  All  through  their  his- 
tory we  find  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held ; 
many  laws  were  enacted  to  enforce  obedience  to  him,  and  the 
severest  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  broke  the  laws. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  Hebrew  literature  are 
taken  from  the  relation  of  father  and  son.  Israel  was  the  be- 
lored  child  of  God.*  The  prominence  given  to  this  idea  is  one 
of  the  marks  differentiating  Hebrew  literature  from  the  liter- 
ature of  all  other  ancient  peoples. 

In  the  Yedas  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Avesta  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians,  are  manifested  vague  ideas  of  the  great  Being  behind 
the  phenomena  of  nature— the  storm-cloud,  sun,  and  fire. 
But  that  Being  dwells  apart  from  men,  and  seems  to  look 
down  coldly  and  impassively  upon  them.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
however,  God  was  a  loving  Father,  kind  and  forgiving,  ready 
always  to  receive  into  His  friendship  again  His  wayward  chil- 
dren. This  love  of  Israel  for'his  God  was  typified  in  the  love 
of  the  son  for  his  father.  Nor  was  the  mother  neglected. 
Although  there  were  undoubtedly  many  abuses  of  the  law  of 
divorce,  and  although  woman  occupied  an  inferior  position  to 
that  of  man,  yet  the  wife  and  the  mother  were  held  in  high 
honor  by  the  early  Hebrews.  Many  of  the  laws  of  Leviticus 
with  regard  to  them  cannot  be  paralleled  in  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness by  any  other  ancient  nation.  The  great  law  promul- 
gated in  the  wilderness  declared  that  honor  must  be  given 
alike  to  father  and  mother.*  And  in  the  popular  proverbial 
literature  it  is  written  : 

The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 
And  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
The  raven  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out, 
And  the  yonng  eagles  shall  eat  it.* 

Children,  therefore,  were  instructed  in  their  duties  toward 
their  parents,  and  that  duty  was  made  to  appear  to  them  of 
the  greatest  obligation.  To  facilitate  the  instruction  and 
make  it  sink  deeply  into  the  youthful  mind,  poems  were 

'     >Ho8ea  1,10  b. 
>  Ex.  XX,  13. 
•ProT.xxx,  17  AV. 
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written;  and  one  of  these  we  may  believe  was  frequently 
recited  in  the  domestic  circle. 

My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandment, 

And  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother ; 

Bind  them  continually  in  thy  heart. 

And  tie  them  around  thy  neck ; 

When  thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee, 

When  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep  thee, 

And  when  thou  wakest  it  shall  talk  with  thee ; 

For  the  commandment  is  a  lamp, 

And  the  law  is  light. 

And  the  reproofs  of  instruction  are  the  way  of  life.* 

The  influence  of  this  poetry  must  have  been  very  strong 
in  keeping  tight  the  family  bonds  and  in  promoting  all  that 
was  righteous  and  conducive  to  earthly  happiness.  By  means 
of  it  society  was  uplifted,  for  it  acted  on  the  individual  in 
his  formative  period,  and  taught  him  the  laws  that  are  at 
the  basis  of  all  right  social  organizations. 

Since  poetry  had  such  a  large  share  in  social  life,  it  is 
not  at  all  strange  that  in  the  still  chambers  of  death  the 
silence  should  be  broken  by  the  soft  music  of  the  lute  and 
by  the  mournful  dirge.  Among  the  early  Hebrews,  just  as 
among  those  of  to-day  in  Jerusalem,'  death  was  a  terrible 
thing.  In  the  words  of  Ben-Sirah,  the  Israelites  wept  for  the 
dead,  for  his  light  had  failed.'  In  the  few  death  songs  we  pos- 
sess the  anguish  of  heart  is  manifested  in  a  way  that  makes 
the  grief  of  the  ancient  singer  something  so  real  and  sad,  as  to 
awaken  sincere  sympathy  in  the  reader  of  to-day.  The  prin- 
cipal i>oem  of  this  class,  one  that  is  famous  all  the  world  over, 
is  the  lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan.  £ven  in  the 
fragmentary  state  in  which  we  have  it,  it  is  a  perfect  mourn- 
ing song.  The  sorrow  that  is  in  every  line  seems  now  as  keen 
as  it  was  centuries  ago  in  the  heart  of  him  who  sang  it  on  the 
ruins  of  Siqlag.*   Nothing  wrings  the  heart  so  much  as  the 

'ProT.  vl,a»-88A.  V. 

*C(.  tn  interesting  article  in  the  OomopoUlan,  Jan.,  1899,  on  "  The  Jews  in 
Jemialem,"  p.  817  f. 
'Ecclua.  xxii,  10. 
*I  Samuel  zzz.  1 ;  2  Samuel  i,  2 
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tears  of  a  strong  man,  and  the  tears  of  King  Darid  seem, 
eren  now  to  stain  this  poem : 

Understand,  0  Judah,  the  things  that  are  hard. 

Mourn,  0  Israel, 
The  wounded  upon  thy  high  place  I 

How  have  the  strong  men  fallen  I 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 

Announce  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Asquelon ; 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  have  pleasure, 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  heathen  rejoice, 
Mountains  in  Oilboa  let  not  the  dew  fall ! 

And  let  it  not  rain  upon  you.  Mountains  of  Death ! ' 
For  there  the  shield  of  brave  men  was  cast  away. 

Jonathan,  my  heart  is  wounded  by  thy  death, 

I  am  distressed  because  of  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan 
Thou  has  been  exceedingly  dear  to  me, 
Thy  love  to  me  was  passing  the  love  of  women, 
How  have  the  strong  men  fallen ! 
And  the  weapons  of  war  been  destroyed !  * 

This  is  the  funeral  song  over  the  Hebrew  dead.  Stories 
have  been  woven  round  the  old  King  of  Israel,  history  ha» 
recorded  the  deeds  he  performed,  tradition  of  the  ages  has 
made  him  a  hero  of  the  dim  past ;  bat  this  little  poem  brings 
the  man  David  very  near  us ;  it  brings  him  just  as  he  was,  with 
the  warm  heart  beating  in  his  breast  that  has  made  the  love- 
of  the  world  go  out  to  him. 

In  every  part  of  Hebrew  life  poetry  entered,  and  its  influ- 
ence was  felt  everywhere.  It  expressed  the  highest  hopes  of 
the  soul,  and  aided  in  the  spiritual  formation  that  tended'  to 
the  realization  of  those  hopes.  Moreover,  Hebrew  poetry  con- 
tains within  itself  the  germs  of  life.  Its  interest  and  influ- 
ence did  not  cease  with  the  united  existence  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  primarily  composed.  It  has  spread  abroad 
beyond  Lebanon  and  the  great  sea,  and  has  become  the  com- 

>  I  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  Lucian  and  of  the  Vetos  Itala.  LXX  hasr 
d.fpo\  aicapxtov.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  original  text. 

'This  translation  is  based  on  the  Hebrew  Test  of  Budde,  In  Haupt's  " The 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Test"   "The  Books  of  Samuel."  2  Sam'L,  1^  17'21 
26-27. 
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mon  property  of  the  •world.  During  every  century  since  the 
days  when  the  great  Descendant  of  King  David  sent  forth 
His  apostles  Hebrew  songs  have  been  sung  in  every  land ; 
their  message  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  instruction,  have  elevated 
and  made  happy  and  guided  the  weak  and  the  ignorant,  the 
rich  and  the  wise.  In  them,  as  they  are  now  collected  in  our 
Sacred  Books,  there  is  a  depth  of  meaning,  a  beauty  of 
expression,  a  divine  inspiration,  and  an  everlasting  character 
that  show  the  people  who  produced  them  to  have  been,  indeed, 
chosen  of  God,  and  that  their  holy  songs  contain  the  living 
Word  of  Eternal  Wisdom. 

Eneas  B.  Goodwin. 
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EUGENE  O'QROWNEY  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF 

GAELIC. 


The  recent  death  of  Father  O'Qrowney  far  from  home  and 
kin,  recalls  to  memory  his  life-long  labours  and  strivings  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  his  race.  To  his  single  efforts  is  owing, 
in  large  measure,  the  present  happy  condition  of  affairs  in  that 
the  Irish  people  are  awakening  to  a  right  perception  of  the 
principle  of  Nationality,  and  bestirring  themselves  to  action 
upon.  it.  To  appraise  his  deeds  at  their  merits,  one  must 
comprehend  the  world  of  vain  illusions  and  inconstant  flnt- 
terings  from  which  his  clear  voice  has  called  back  his  people 
and  veered  them  to  the  forgotten  track,  whither  alone  their 
highest  destinies  may  be  pursued.  The  radical  causes  of  Ire- 
land's madness  are  remote  to  seek,  wherefore  it  will  be  useful, — 
and  commendable,  too,  on  other  counts, — to  glance  at  the  chap- 
ter-titles of  its  history,  if,  perchance,  we  may  discern  what 
has  become  of  a  onetime  Keltic  land  and  whence  this*  Teutonic 
changeling. 

There  is  an  insular  group  in  the  Western  Ocean  of  mainly 
two  islands,  a  longer  easternmost  called  Britain  and,  breast- 
ing the  high  main,  a  shorter  westernmost  called,  amongst 
other  names,  Scottia.  Both  were  part  of  the  Keltic  nation, 
were  indeed  the  last  organic  survivals  of  a  great  folk-name, 
which  had  once  occupied  a  southern  middle  zone  of  Europe, 
from  Asia  to  the  Atlantic,  but  whose  identity  had  become 
absorbed  through  race  mixture  on  the  mainland.  The  people 
of  Britain,  in  the  matter  of  tongue,  were  closely  joined  to 
their  kindred  on  the  Continent,  and  may  be  held  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  neighboring  Qallic  tribes.  Tested  by  that  standard, 
Ireland  differed  from  both.  The  British  and  Irish  languages 
stood  to  each  other  almost  in  the  relation  connecting  modem 
English  and  German.  A  comparison  of  habits,  institutions, 
and  culture  reveals  wider  Irish  divergencies.  Because  of  re- 
moter geographical  position  of  the  Irish  from  the  theoretical 
Indo-European  cradle-land,  an  earlier  period  of  arrival  ajxd 
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occupation  might  be  advanced  for  them ;  their  sharp  language 
bias,  when  the  slow  and  conservative  rate  of  sound-mntation 
amongst  the  Kelts  is  regarded,  would  prove  long  separation 
from  their  fellow  kindred  of  Keltic  stock,  while  their  culture 
and  temperament  variants  point  to  sojourn  in  different  climes 
and  to  contact  with  other  peoples.  For  nearer  definition  the 
material  to  hand  is  provokingly  evasire.  When  we  consider 
the  total  failure  of  direct  testimony  of  such  sort,  as  for  instance, 
explicit  historical  mention  from  foreign  sources,  or  a  chain  of 
continental  place-names  that  could  be  vindicated  for  distinctly 
Irish ;  and  again  when  confronted  by  the  native  wealth  of 
oHgines  stories, — that  vaguepennmbra  and  borderland  between 
the  historical  and  the  prehistoric  where  our  eponymous  ances- 
tors, looming  with  a  bigness  beyond  human,  have  their  dwelling 
and  real  frontiers  are  not  determinable, — then  we  must  confess 
that  the  provenance  of  our  race,  the  path  they  journeyed, 
the  time  of  their  final  occupation  and  what  were  the  tribes 
they  subjugated,  are  all  matters  dark  to  us.  However,  at  the 
first  dawn  of  historical  light  we  find  them  enjoying  such  a 
high  degree  of  culture,  marked  by  such  intricately  organized 
social  conditions  and  altogether  endowed  with  traits  so 
ingrained  and  peculiar  that  we  may  safely  project  the  whole- 
far  back  into  the  unseen  time-distance  beyond.  And  they 
have  long  inhabited  the  country,  for  the  epigraphic  witness  of 
the  Ogham  inscribed  stones  marks  the  inferior  limit  of  what 
must  have  been  an  immemorial  occupation.  The  Roman  con- 
quest of  Gaul  that  extended  to  Britain  lifts  the  veil  from  that 
island  and  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  it  as  seen  by  its  conquerors. 
The  western  isle  wins  only  a  scant  reference,  for  the  foreign 
light  declines  again,  and  we  must  await  the  beginning  of  native 
accounts  a  couple  of  centuries  later.  In  the  meantime  the 
British,  having  themselves  become  Christian  by  contact  with 
the  Roman  soldiery,  and  now  with  customs,  institutions,  and 
language,  whereof  the  pristine  Keltic  cast  had  suffered  serious 
modification  through  foreign  influence,  came  over  to  Ireland 
and  introduced  Christianity.  Of  their  efforts  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  preaching  in  a  patois  half  British,  half 
Gaelic,  even  modern  spoken  Irish  holds  for  us  unmistakable 
traces.    One  of  their  number,  a  Romanized  Britain,  from  tha 
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northern  half  of  the  island,  united  the  Christian  stations 
foanded  by  his  predecessors,  carried  a  knowledge  of  the  Faith 
into  districts  hitherto  nnvisited,  and  completed  the  work  of 
national  conversion.    He  was  the  Patrick  of  the  Gael. 

On  the  opening  of  the  native  records  we  find  evidences  of 
disturbance  in  the  race-distribntion  of  the  islands.  The  Scotti 
or  cinirtd  Scuitt,  to  give  them  their  proper  name,  had  passed 
beyond  their  territorial  limits  and  established  settlements  in 
the  Island  of  Britain,  one  occapying  the  western  side  of  its 
northern  half  and  the  other  the  district  now  called  South 
Wales.  The  former  colony  brought  with  it  the  name  of  the 
mother  country,  namely,  Scottia  or  Scotland,  a  name  which  it 
retains  to  this  day,  even  as  its  people  still  speak  the  Irish 
language  In  some  few  things  they  have  held  a  more  tenacious 
grip  of  Irish  tradition  than  those  who  remained  at  home,  as 
witness  the  tribal  system,  the  so-called  Highlland  tartan,  and 
the  Highland  pipes.  The  other,  at  best  an  insignificant  set- 
tlement, accepted  the  British  language  and  is,  therefore,  now 
indistinguishable.  In  return  the  British  made  descents  upon 
Ireland  and  founded  local  colonies.  There  were  the  Cruithni 
of  Antrim,  the  people  who  bestowed  the  name  Salchdit  upon  a 
place  in  Tipperary  and  the  Walshes  of  the  Mountains  in  the 
barony  of  Iverk,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Every  Irishman 
whose  name  is  Walsh  is  descended  from  those  British  settlers, 
and  the  name  in  Irish  is  still  Bretnach,  the  Britain.  During 
the  same  interval  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Britain 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  certain  Germanic  tribes,  and  some 
of  the  displaced  inhabitants  were  forced  to  seek  a  home  in  a 
promontory  of  France  over  against  Cornwall.  The  district  has 
ever  since  been  called  Brittany,  and  its  people  still  speak  a 
British  dialect. 

Those  of  the  Germanic  race-accession  called  themselves  in 
their  own  tongue  Englisc  (the  name  Anglo-Saxon  as  applied 
to  themselves  or  to  their  language  was  unknown  to  them). 
The  British  they  called  Wealh,  that  is,  the  old  Keltic  tribe, 
name  Voices  *  specialized  to  designate  those  who  did  not  speak 
a  Germanic  language.  To  the  Irish  fell  the  task  of  converting 
the  new-comers  to  Christianity,  as  the  Welsh,  whose  memory 

^Eluge,  WSrterbacb,  sub  voce  Welach. 
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of  the  conqneat  still  smarted,  and  was  even  occasionally 
renewed  by  minor  racial  fends,  elected  rather  to  leave  them 
alone.  Accordingly  the  northern  English  folk  were  converted 
by  the  zealons  priests  of  St.  Columb  Cille's  great  missionary 
establishment  at  Hi.  Of  a  kind  with  their  first  peaceful 
meeting  was  for  long  centuries  afterwards  the  intercourse  of 
the  English  and  the  Irish.  Indeed,  subsequent  acts  which 
engendered  the  bitterest  hatred  between  the  peoples  called 
English  and  Irish,  though  popularly  attributed  to  the  Ger- 
manic element  in  the  English  nation,  were  in  their  inception 
and  for  a  long  period  of  their  continuance  solely  the  work 
of  the  Normans.  It  is  significant  that  we  possess  an  Irish 
poem  written  by  an  English  prince,  who  had  found  shelter 
daring  exile  in  Ireland  and  received  his  education  in  its  col- 
leges, wherein  he  recounts  the  hospitality  and  kindness  he 
had  received  in  each  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  whereas 
the  great  prototype  of  the  vulgar  book  of  the  modern  English 
tourists  is  the  infamous  Topograp7iia  Bibemia  of  Gerald  de 
Barry,  a  Norman  priest. 

From  the  ninth  century  onwards  the  whole  island  group 
was  engaged  in  repelling  the  hordes  of  Northmen  who 
infested  the  coasts  and  even  effected  permanent  lodgments 
inland.  When  that  element  was  finally  disposed  of,  either 
by  battle  or  by  peaceful  assimilation,  the  island  of  Britain, 
then  called  England,  was  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  invasion 
of  William  the  Norman.  A  good  gauge  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  change  wrought  by  this  event  may  be  obtained  by  exam- 
ination of  the  English  language  before  and  after  the  conquest. 
After  a  century's  breathing-space  the  Normans  directed  their 
attention  to  Ireland  and  made  a  descent  upon  that  country  in 
1169. 

A  desultory  conquest  followed.  It  is  curious  that  Ireland 
so  long  resisted  the  prowess  and  improved  methods  of  warfare 
to  which  England  had  succumbed  so  quickly.  More  remarka- 
ble was  the  fascination  exercised  by  Keltic  civilization  upon 
the  strangers.  The  sons  of  feudal  Normans  discarded  the 
traditions  of  their  people,  took  Irish  wives,  and  set  their 
establishments  in  order  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  Irish 
tribal  chieftains.  For  at  that  time  Irish  Kelticism  was  vigorous 
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enongh  to  absorb  anything  less  than  an  annihilating  incnbas 
of  foreign  material.  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  whereas 
Britain  was  Romanized  near  the  first  century,  traditional 
Keltic  institutions  sustained  no  serious  check  in  Ireland  until 
the  twelfth,  and  even  then  their  integrity  was  very  little 
impaired.  However,  the  meddlesome  suzerainty  of  Norman 
England,  the  unremitting  influx  of  foreign  settlers  and  the 
policy  of  maintaining  an  armed  Pale  constituted  perpetual 
sources  of  irritation,  distracted  the  native  forces  and  con- 
solidated English  power.  Then  it  was  that  the  name  Gall, 
once  applied  to  the  dreaded  Dane,  was  transferred  to  the 
English.  Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  the  course  of  political 
events  in  England  brought  about  a  religious  change  and 
added  an  envenomed  element  to  the  bitterness  of  race  opposi- 
tion. And  that  ingredient,  howsoever  the  fact  may  be  disguised 
for  shame,  or  how  cavalierly  soever  the  contrary  may  be 
flaunted  by  English  organs,  has  been  the  motive  agent  of  Eng- 
land's dealings  with  Ireland  ever  since.  Finally  a  wearying 
series  of .  harassings  and  plantations  ends  with  the  raid  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  formally  finished  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land begun  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  glorious  reign  of  letters  in  Ireland  from  its  prehistoric 
beginning  to  its  violent  extinction  in  the  seventeenth  century 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  Irish  labours  at  home  and  abroad 
for  the  propagation  of  religion  and  learning  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  are  well  known,  and  are  even  now  begin- 
ning to  be  grudgingly  acknowledged,  owing  to  the  insist- 
ence of  plain  truth  revealed  by  superior  foreign  scholarship. 
Irish  books  have  long  won  a  place  beside  the  Greek,  Latin 
and  Sanskrit  classics  upon  the  study- tables  of  the  learned. 
And  they  have  not  been  slow  to  declare  how  grievous  a  loss 
human  knowledge  has  sustained  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  English  should  have  elected  to  include  truth  as  part-object 
of  their  ever-triumphantly  successful  policy  of  repression. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  indebt- 
edness to  the  Irish  in  these  things,  now  abundantly  set  forth 
in  many  places,  have  not  come  out  from  those  calling  them- 
selves by  the  English  name. 

About  the  time  of  Cromwell,  the  first  stand  in  defence  of 
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Gaelic  speech  is  to  be  chronicled.  As  the  tale  of  Father 
O'Growney's  life-tasks  is  a  recital  also  of  the  coining  steps 
of  the  neo-Gaelic  revival,  so  there  is  a  story  of  seven- 
teenth centnry  effort  intimately  blent  with  the  labours  of 
the  Four  Masters,  of  Dnbaltach  mac  Firbisig  and  of  Dr. 
Geoffrey  Keatynge.  The  shock  that  culminated  in  the  triumph 
of  Cromwell  was  a  death-blow  to  the  Irishry  and  all  their  , 
name  stood  for.  Their  long  inherited  individuality  having  ^ 
withstood  the  rude  brunt  of  assailings  re-urged  with  a  long 
persistency,  yielded  sullenly  to  the  power  of  conquest.  Then 
the  scholars  of  that  day,  with  an  infallible  instinct  for  what 
was  most  precious,  retreated  to  the  last  citadel,  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  defended  her  language.  Thence  ousted  by 
the  working  of  shameful  laws,  enforced  by  a  grimly  ready 
executive,  they  retreated  again  beyond  the  sea  and  sought 
from  lionvain,  from  Rome  and  from  Paris  to  smuggle  over 
intellectual  supplies  to  the  beleaguered.  A  pattern  of  such 
noble  constancy  to  a  hope  was  never  seen,  nor  ever  so  villain- 
ously thwarted.  And  so  it  failed.  For  the  final  overthrow  of 
native  power  meant  the  decay  of  native  schools,  and  the  Penal 
Code  proclaimed  that  it  was  either :  accept  English  language, 
thought,  and  religion,  or  remain  ignorant.  The  Irish  chose 
the  latter  alternative.  Then  all  became  dark,  and  for  a  couple 
of  generations  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  folk  who  had  enjoyed 
prehistoric  culture,  deliberately  condemned  to  a  state  of  illit- 
eracy, and  that  by  a  stronger  nation  who  had  gained  the  very 
first  knowledge  and  use  of  letters  from  them.  Well,  even  if 
negative,  it  was  at  least  a  requital  in  kind. 

There  followed  an  order  of  things  of  which  the  present  is 
an  outcome.  Condemned  to  perpetual  ignorance  or  deny  their 
fathers,  they  made  a  choice  that  seemed  to  them  no  sacrifice. 
However,  with  lapse  of  time  and  a  couple  of  generations,  the 
memory  of  the  things  of  their  fathers  began  to  fade  and  a 
folk  long  in  the  use  of  them  had  an  inborn  yearning  for  letters. 
They  saw  the  well-dressed  and  powerful  ones  of  the  land  read 
and  speak  English,  and  that  also  told  by  contrast  with  their 
own  helplessness  and  poverty.  In  this  sad  condition  of  arti- 
ficially induced  savagery,  their  highly  elaborated  tradition 
having  fallen  bodily  away,  their  tongue  lost  all  visible  coji- 
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nection  with  a  literature ;  they  began  to  regard  it  as  a  vulgar 
gibberish  bound  up  with  their  miserable  lot  and  somehow 
responsible  for  it.  In  such  sort  did  they  despise  the  things 
of  hearth  and  home — merely  a  revulsion  from  the  shabbiness 
of  realism — that  they  hated  all  that  was  left  of  their  own 
and  pined  for  the  commodities  of  the  foreign  people.  Their 
fathers'  books  had  ceased  to  be  even  a  memory  and  now  they 
craved  for  the  books  of  the  stranger.  Geoffrey  Keatynge  died 
in  1644,  Eugene  O'Growney  was  not  born  until  1863,  and  they 
missed  the  course  in  the  long  dark  span,  without  a  beacon 
light.  For  presently  there  arose  a  stealthy  unorganized  effort 
to  learn  English.  The  hedge  schoolmaster  was  abroad.  With 
him  the  poor  deluded  parents,  generated  in  dungeon  darkness, 
conspired  to  stamp  out  the  only  language  the  people  knew, 
and  introduce  a  strange  one  they  knew  nothing  about  And 
herculean  as  was  the  labour,  and  miserable  the  tools,  they 
succeeded.  Irish  words  were  declared  contraband.  For  every 
one  spoken  in  the  home  the  parent  etched  a  notch  upon  a 
little  tally-stick  which  the  poor  child  carried  at  a  string 
around  his  neck.  For  its  tell-tale  reckoning  he  had  to  yield 
himself  to  a  condign  suffering  on  the  morrow  at  the  hands  of 
an  ignorant  and  ridiculously  pedantic  functionary  who  ruled 
in  a  ditch-side  bothy  amid  all  the  concomitants  of  squalor. 
That  tally-stick  with  its  fetish  terrors  proved  such  an  effective 
instrument  that  a  revival  of  its  use  with  reversed  action 
might  be  commended  to  Gaelic  Leaguers  of  our  own  day. 

After  about  a  century  of  such  educational  r%ime  the 
governors  of  the  land  bethought  themselves  of  giving  some 
measure  of  teaching  to  their  Irish  subjects.  A  scheme  for 
national  education  was  drawn  up  and  subscribed  to  by  those 
who  then  held  the  destinies  of  the  people  in  their  hands.  That 
nobody  should  ask  what  was  to  be  the  language  of  the  new 
schools  is  a  little  astounding.  Indeed,  fully  thirty  years  before, 
when  the  Government  established  a  college  at  Maynooth  for  the 
education  of  young  men  intended  for  the  priesthood,  nobody 
seems  to  have  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  language  of  the 
place  should  be  English.  Irish  ecclesiastics  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteentli  century  had  lost  the  clear  vision  of  their 
forerunners  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth.    With  May- 
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Dooth  in  full  blast  and  a  network  of  "National"  schools  all 
over  the  conntry  teaching  a  foreign  language,  it  seemed  as  if  th& 
Irishryhadbnt  scant  hopes  of  withstanding  such  vigorous  meas- 
ures for  their  improvement.  The  children  pattered  a  strange 
jargon  at  the  fireside  of  week  nights,  the  priest  preached  in  it 
Sundays  from  the  pulpits,  and  all  persons  who  would  be  con- 
sidered respectable  spoke  it.  The  leaders  of  the  people  had 
turned  traitors.  However,  one  man  was  found  to  raise  hi& 
voice  against  the  awful  imposition,  the  man  who  has  deserved 
best  of  Irish  Ireland  in  this  century,  her  one  faithful  son  in  a 
supreme  crisis,  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  But  "i*  maol 
gnala  gan  hrdtMr,  is  mall  buille  an  aon-duirn,"  in  a  fight 
"bare  is  the  shoulder  without  a  brother,  slow  the  stroke  of 
,  one  fist."  When  he  died  the  Irish  enemy  may  be  said  to  have 
become  an  extinct  species,  and  the  last  conquest  was  consum- 
mated. 

England's  tardy  boon  ot  education  explains  itself  when  we 
consider  its  resemblance  to  a  certain  gift  horse  of  antiquity. 
Its  avowed  object  was  proselytism.  In  opposition  to  this  in- 
tent the  Christian  Brothers  established  a  system  of  primary 
schools.  They  also  elected  to  teach  English.  A  number  of 
convent  schools  began  to  appear — devoted  to  the  primary  and 
higher  education  of  Irish  girls,  and  they,  too,  teach  in  English. 
Indeed,  there  are  no  more  virulent  nor  effective  opposers  of 
everything  Irish  than  those  convent  schools.  Their  main 
object  seems  to  be  to  teach  children  committed  to  their  care 
to  speak  English  with  an  English  accent.  It  seems  a  judg- 
ment upon  them  that  parents  having  acquired  a  taste  for  this 
accent  now  deport  their  children  by  wholesale  annually  to- 
England  so  they  may  learn  it  at  first  hand.  Thus  those  who- 
are  to  be  the  future  mothers  of  the  nation  are  made  wry-necked 
from  infancy,  and  the  very  hearthstone,  the  foundation  of  a 
people's  true  nationality,  is  uprooted  and  overturned. 

In  the  Intermediate  Schools,  it  is  true,  a  something  called 
"Keltic"  gets  recognition  as  a  subject  on  a  footing  with 
continental  languages.  As  the  intermediate  system  itself 
transcends  classification,  the  "Keltic"  may  safely  be  bulked 
with  it.  In  the  "National"  schools  the  national  language 
may  be  taught  outside  of  school  hours  merely  as  an  extra,  but 
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only  to  papils  in  the  higher  forms,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  who 
.are  already  securely  transformed  into  English.  Of  the  Train- 
ing Colleges  for  teachers,  some  give  Irish  tuition,  others,  in- 
-clnding  at  least  one  nnder  popular  management,  do  not.  In 
some  of  the  National,  Brothers'  and  Convent  schools,  Irish  is 
taught,  and  some  priests  favour  its  use,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  preserve  it.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  both 
«chool>  teachers  and  clergy  accept  the  assumption  that  Ireland 
is  an  English  province  and  act  accordingly. 

Politics  also,  though  proceeding  from  the  best  of  intentions, 
lias  contributed  mightily  to  the  disintegration  of  Irish  Nation- 
hood. The  methods  of  politicians,  too,  have  ever  been  vitiated 
by  an  illusion  in  that  they  seek  to  arrogate  to  the  transient 
•objects  of  modern  political  activity  the  exclusive  title  to  the 
name  of  Nationality.  Matters  vaunted  as  of  prime  import 
■succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  interval  for 
taking  account  of  the  supreme  need.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  principle  of  racial  hatred  is  an  accidental 
and  unnatural  circumstance,  and  does  not  by  any  means  con- 
stitute a  secure  and  positive  motive  for  Nationality.  The 
present  system  of  passive  resistance  was  invented  by  O'Con- 
nell,  who  conducted  his  great  meetings  in  English  and  sustained 
his  propaganda  by  an  English  Press  in  Dublin.  The  leaders 
■of  all  succeeding  movements  have  copied  his  tactics.  The 
Land  League  agitation  has  contributed  its  own  share  to  the 
province-making.  Those  of  us  who  remember  the  country 
twenty  years  ago  and  see  it  now  can  estimate  the  change 
-wrought  by  a  strenuous  popular  movement  conducted  in  En- 
;glish.  Those  x>olitical  movements  have  rendered  incalculable 
service  to  the  people  no  doubt,  and  the  totality  of  change  can- 
not be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Land  League,  while  there  were, 
l>esides,  such  powerful  concurrent  agents  as  the  educational 
■and  religious  forces.  But  to  it  may  be  charged  the  fact  that 
nowadays  Irishmen  utterly  fail  to  take  themselves  in  the 
■absolute,  that  their  faces  are  ever  turned  to  London,  and  that 
they  think  and  act  with  habitual  reference  to  England. 

Now,  after  a  century  of  native  energy  exerted  against  our 
•civilization,  the  task  of  summing  up  our  present  state  is  a  sad 
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one.  With  the  exception  of  the  Irish-speaking  oonnties  on 
the  northern,  western,  and  southern  seaboards,  Ireland  may 
be  regarded  as  blotted  ont.  The  almost  total  loss  of  the  Irish 
nation  to  itself  and  to  the  world  is  the  result.  To  those 
fiuniliar  with  our  still  untainted  people,  and  who  possess 
some  detailed  knowledge  of  their  past,  the  loss  is  a  poignant 
one. 

A  few  years  ago  some  young  men  recognizing  the  difference, 
set  themselves  to  stem  the  tide  of  Anglicization.  They  formed 
a  society  in  Dublin,  having  for  object  the  promotion  of  the 
use  of  Irish  amongst  the  x>eople.  Hitherto,  Gaelic  societies 
had  contented  themselves  by  purveying  small  quantities  of 
literature  to  dilettante  students.  The  men  of  the  new  society 
had  a  more  practical  concern.  They  recognized  that  enough 
of  tradition  still  lived  in  the  Irish-speaking  districts  to  enable 
them  to  effect  a  junction  once  more  with  our  neglected  litera- 
ture, and  so  raise  up  a  nation  having  ideals  of  its  own.  One 
of  the  leaders  in  the  new  effort,  and  one  who  certainly  did  a 
man's  work  in  farthering  its  aims,  was  Father  O'Growney. 

He  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Meath  in  1863.  It  is  a 
curious  gloss  on  the  word  "National"  as  applied  to  our 
system  of  primary  education  that  he  passed  through  the 
ordinary  curriculum  of  instruction  provided  by  it  without 
once  having  the  slightest  suspicion  that  Ireland  possessed  a 
national  language.  He  first  became  aware  of  that  fact  after 
entering  the  Seminary  at  Navan  to  commence  his  studies  for 
the  priesthood.  There  he  eagerly  read  all  the  books  dealing 
with  the  subject  that  came  in  his  way  and  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Irish  by  private  study.  On  coming 
to  Maynooth  he  found  many  Irish- speaking  fellow- students 
more  fortunate  than  himself  in  having  been  born  outside  the 
English  Pale.  With  their  help  he  soon  learned  to  speak 
Irish.  His  interest  in  the  language  begot  a  like  interest  in 
others  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  conversation  classes  afoot. 
His  opportunity  was  highly  favorable.  He  had  to  his  hand 
natives  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  with  abundant 
occasion  for  collecting  all  dialect  variants  of  the  spoken 
language  in  its  present  state,  and  he  had  besides  free  access 
to  the  great  store  of  printed  and  manuscript  books  in  the 
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College  Library.  He  spent  his  vacations  in  language  pil- 
grimages to  the  various  districts  of  Irish  Ireland,  thus  acquir- 
ing a  valuable  collection  of  dialect  material  and  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  Gaelic  as  compared  with  the  English 
Irishman.  Some  few  years  after  his  ordination  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  the  Irish  language  in  his  own  College  of  May- 
nooth.  The  Irish  Hierarchy  could  not  have  made  choice  of 
a  happier  instrument  for  inaugurating  the  present  noble 
endeavour  of  liberated  Maynooth  to  undo  the  evil  work  of 
the  black  days  under  the  -Government.  And  when  rapidly 
declining  health  forced  him  reluctantly  to  quit  the  field  of 
his  beloved  labours  the  same  wise  judgment  did  not  fail 
them  in  selecting  as  his  suc-cessor  Dr.  Hickey,  one  who  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  craft,  and  justly  appreciates  the 
importance  of  his  position  in  the  pivot  centre  of  Gaeldom, 
the  truly  national  and  vigorous  Maynooth  of  to-day. 

Father  O'Growney  was  splendidly  equipped  for  his  teach- 
ing duties.  Knowledge,  wit  and  enthusiasm  were  his,  and  a 
consciousness  of  the  sharp  need  for  "retrieval  if  Ireland  would 
preserve  enough  continuity  with  its  past  to  make  it  self-iden- 
tical. Poor  John  Fleming,  then  coming  near  the  evening 
head-land  and  unyoking  time,  relinquished  the  editing  of 
the  Gaelic  Journal  to  his  jouthful  and  energetic  abettor. 
He  at  once  remodelled  the  management,  extended  the  cir- 
culation and  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  common  people. 
He  set  himself  then  to  make  good  the  almost  total  defect  of 
elementary  instruction-books  and  devised,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  simple 
system  of  phonetic  sound  representation  that  has  long  since 
proved  itself  of  the  highest  worth.  The  Journa  became  the 
organ  of  the  Gaelic  League  and  both  became  energetic.  Toung 
Ireland  was  aroused,  the  principle,  "Language  Makes  the 
Man,"  was  their  forwarding  cry,  and  the  old  English  myth 
was  roundly  questioned.  Wherefore  thy  being?  Offshoots 
from  the  League  spread  over  the  country,  both  without  and 
within  the  Pale,  comrades  in  many  a  foreign  land  joined  the 
line,  and  the  widespread  Gaeldom  ,of  to-day  becoming  con- 
scious was  aghast  to  find  itself  foreign  'to  itself  and  alien  to 
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its  forbears.  At  the  cry  of  impending  danger  to  the  land, 
the  flood  rallied,  returned,  filled  the  arid  places  as  by  a  tidal 
bore  and  an  Irish  heart  throbbed  again  in  Erin.  For  lack  it 
was  not  a  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  Caillech  Berre.  She  sat  in 
her  grey  hairs  a  witherling,  bewailing  her  plump  days  now 
that  her  ebb  and  eventide  was  at  hand,  so  that  she  said  : — 

Cdnmair  ail6n  mara  m&ir, 
dosnic  tnile  iama  traigh 
is      ni  frescia  domthi 

tnile  tar  €^s  aithbi.* 

0  happy  the  isle  of  the  great  sea, 
Which  the  flood  reaches  after  the  ebb ; 
As  for  me  I  do  not  expect 

Flood  after  ebb  to  come  to  me. 

The  broad  arrow  of  the  highest  cubit  mark  was  well  set  in 
on  the  occasion  of  the  address  delivered  in  the  Antient  Con- 
cert Booms  in  Dublin  by  Father  P.  0.  Yorke,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, last  September.  There,  in  a  torrent  of  eloquence  such 
as  no  Dublin  roof-tree  has  resounded  to  since  the  days  of 
Flood  and  Grattan,  he  delivered  his  thrilling  slogan  to  the 
clans  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  cry  of  the  awakening,  a  shout  of 
triumph  for  the  Gael  at  his  starting-place,  a  fitting  psan  for 
the  re-birth  of  a  Nation.  The  long  overshadowed  goal  stood 
revealed  in  clear  light  when  Ireland  turned  weary  eyes  thither 
and  saw  it.  Then  her  pulses  quickened,  a  flush  of  life  came 
over  her,  welling  even  again  from  that  old  mysterious  elixir 
source,  and  she  is  alert.  No  more  like  a  hound  that  has  lost 
both  sighit  and  trail  need  she  range  at  fault,  vexing  the  very 
welkin  with  bootless  barking,  but  in  a  view  hallo  and  a  quick 
run  up,  she  bounces  to  her  quarry.  And  when  her  blood  is 
up,  who  may  snatch  it  from  her  \ 

Still,  in  the  joy  of  harvest- time  we  must  not  forget  one  who 
has  borne  the  toils  of  seed-sowing.  That  shout  from  Dublin 
echoed  over  the  earth  and  reached  the  ears  of  one  stricken  to 
death  on  the  Pacific  Slope.    Father  O'Growney  was  lying  in 

'Caillech  B^rre,  ed.  Kono  Meyer  In  Otla  Meraelana,  the  publication  of  the  Arts 
Faculty  of  Unlreirity  College,  Lfrerpool.   Part  1, 1898  ;  p.  1S8. 
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the  Sisters'  Hospital,  at  Los  Angeles,  Hearing  the  end.  H» 
rejoiced  to  greet  that  day  of  rich  fraition  for  his  life-labonrs, 
but  his  heart  quailed  at  the  knowledge  that  he  should  never 
more  see  the  land  or  the  folk  that  had  been  the  objects  of  hi» 
thoughts  and  his  straggles.  Golnmb  Cille,  it  was  said,  wa» 
banished  and  laid  ander  penance  never  again  to  look  apon  the 
soil  of  Ireland  ;  so  it  is  recorded  he  said  : 

fil  s&il  nglais 

figbas  Hirinn  dar  a  hais.' 
There  is  a  grey  eye 

That  will  look  back  over  the  shoalder  at  Erin 

as  he  set  forth  on  his  banning.  The  no  less  rigid  decree  of 
Death  forbade  Father  O'Growney  evermore  to  see  the  sun  rise 
over  his  native  plain  of  Yemair,  to  hear  the  brooks  sing  at 
noontide,  or  listen  to  little  children  lisp  the  Irish  tongue,  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  his  race,  melody  to  him  sweeter  than  all  the 
music  of  the  world.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
wept.  The  yearning  of  the  exile  had  come  upon  him,  a 
craving  not  to  be  appeased  until  Doom  ;  the  desire  of  his  two 
eyes  struggled  with  the  bitterness  of  his  lot,  and  in  that  tumult 
his  heart  broke.  Since  Columb  Cille  many  an  Irish  soul  haa 
sent  back  to  that  land  its  supreme  homage  in  the  imminence 
of  death  ;  none  with  such  lon'ging  as  he  whose  grey  eye  from 
the  distant  Pacific  looked  back  over  the  shoulder  at  Erin. 

But  his  spirit  will  not  die.  It  will  soar  far  to  the  West 
and  be  with  the  morning  sun  in  Ireland.  It  will  whisper  to 
the  children  of  his  race :  "Build  ye  up  your  Nation,  hoard 
ever  each  one  of  the  fragments  of  your  patrimony;  therein  lies 
your  treasure,  therein  your  right  of  existence,  your  title  to 
stand  as  Irishmen  before  all  the  people  of  the  world."  And  at 
his  word  the  horrid  darkness  will  flee  from  the  land  so  that  it 
will  shine  there  as  in  the  old-time  vision  of  an  Irish  Saint  who 
saw  it  blazing  up  with  one  effulgence,  even  unto  Heaven. 
And  the  poor  wanderer  in  his  lonely  grave  at  Los  Angeles  will 
await  his  resurrection  in  peace. 

Richard  Hsnsbbt. 


>  Lebor  na  huldre,  p.  6  a,  line  22. 
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Every  student  of  Early  Church  History  is  aware  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  to  science  and  religion  by  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Vienna,  through  the  publication  of  a  new 
series  of  the  Latin  Ecclesiastical  Writers  which  shall  satisfy 
the  just  demands  of  our  age,  grown  exacting  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  purity  of  text,  the  research  for  and  comparison  of 
the  best  manuscripts,  the  correctness  of  printing,  the  fulness  of 
prolegomena,  indexes,  and  those  other  academical  "  subsidia  " 
that  give  suitable  orientation  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  begin 
with  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  ancients,  as  far  as  they  can  now 
be  restored.  *  By  this  act  the  scholars  of  the  Austrian  Academy 
have  relieved  all  students,  at  least  partially,  from  the  yoke  of 
older  and  imperfect  editions  of  the  Latin  Christian  writers. 
This  is  true,  notably,  as  regards  the  Migne  editions  or  reprints^ 
in  which  typographical  errors  abounded,  and  many  of  whose 
volumes  have  been  reprinted  with  a  pagination  differing  from 
that  of  the  original  collection.  Owing  to  the  progress  of 
patrology,  this  collection  is  henceforth  incomplete.  Not  only 
have  many  important  texts  of  the  Fathers,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  been  discovered  since  the  comipletion  of  Migne' s  collec- 
tion, bat  of  many  of  those  therein  included  new  editions,  more 
accurate  and  serviceable,  have  been  issued.' 


'Die  GrIechiBchen  Christlichen  SchrifUteller  der  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderte 
henusgeg.  tod  der  ElrchenTater  Commigsion  der  K.  Preuss.  Akademie  der  Wla- 
MUBchuten.  ^ppolyt's  Werke.  I.  Band:  Exegetischeundhomlletische  Schrlf ten. 
1.  Halfte:  Der  Eommentar  zum  Buche  Daniel  und  die  Fragmente  des  Kommentar» 
sum  Hohenllede,  herausgegeben  TOn  N.  Bonwetsch.  2.  Half  to  :  Eleine  exegetlBChe 
und  homlletlsche  Schrif  ten,  heraiugegeben  von  Hans  Achells. 

The  Graeco-Chrletian  Writers  of  the  First  Three  Centuries.  Edited  by  the 
Chvrch-Fathers'  Commission  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Works  of  Hippolytus ;  Vol.  I.  Kxegetical  and  Homlletlc  Writings ;  Part  I.  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel  and  Fragments  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles, 
edited  by  N.  Bonwetsch ;  Part  II.  Minor  Ezegetical  and  Homlletlc  Writings, 
edited  oj  Hans  Achelis.  Leipzig.  J.  C.  Hinnchsche  Buchhandlung,  8°,  pp. 
zzvli— 874 ;  z— 809.  $6.50. 

*  Corpus  Scriptomm  Scclesiasticorum  Latinorum  editum  consillo  et  impensls 
Academiae  Lltterarum  Caesareae  Yindolmnensis,  Vlndobonae,  8°,  1866. 

*  Patrologiae  Cursus  Completus,  seu  Bibllotheca  UniTersalis,  Integra,  uniformis, 
commoda,  oeconomica  omnium  BS.  Patrum,  Doctonun  Scrlptorumque  eccl.  qui  ab 
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The  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  now  follows 
worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  their  brethren  of  Vienna,  and 
proposes  to  print  within  the  next  twenty  years  a  series  of  some 
fifty  stately  octavo  volames,  in  which  shall  be  housed,  with 
the  due  scientific  apparatus,  al)  the  works,  entire  or  frag- 
mentary,  of  the  Christian  Greek  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era.  In  addition,  whatever  documents,  per- 
taining to  Christianity  and  written  in  Greek,  fall  within  this 
period,  will  be  given  hospitality.    Hence  the  writings  of 

aevo  apostolico  ad  usque  Innocentli  III .  tcmpora  floruerunt.   Accurante  J.  P.  Mine. 

Series  Prima  In  qua  prodeunt  Patres,  Doctores  Scriptorei>que  Eocleaiae  Lawiae 
a  Tertulliano  ad  Oregorium  Magnum,  Paris,  1844-1849,  79  ▼ols.  4°.  Series  Secunda, 
etc.  a  Oregorio  Magno  ad  Innocentlum  III.  ibid,  1850-1855,  vols  8u-818.  Indices 
generales  slmul  et  speciales.  ibid ;  4  toIs  —221  vol. 

Series  Oraeca  etc.  a  S.  Barnaba  ad  Phoiium  ibid,  1867-1860, 104  toI.  Series 
Graeca  posterior  in  qua  etc.  usque  ad  Concilii  Florentinl  tempora,  vol.  106-182. 
There  is  no  such  Index  for  the  Greek  Fathers  as  for  the  Latin  Fathers.  Dorotheos 
Schoiarios  published  at  Athens,  in  1879,  a  quarto  catalogue  in  Greek  of  all  the 
Greek  texts  in  Migne  and  in  the  Collection  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  published  at 
Bonn  (1828-1855, 45  vol.  8°):'  also  in  1888  one  volume  of  a  quarto  Index  Rerum  to 
the  contents  of  the  Greek  Migne  and  the  Boun  Byzantines.  A.  Erelssberg  (St 
Petersburg,  1881),  published  a  very  faulty  alphabetical  index  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
in  Migne.  cf.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  1894,  p.  19. 

Asides  the  valuable  indications  and  discussions  contained  in  De  Rossi's  "  Bul- 
letino  di  Archeologia  Cristlana,"  and  the  "  Nuovo  Bullettlno  "  that  succeeds  It,  the 
student  of  patrology  will  find  In  the  "  Bulletin  Critique  "  (Paris),  the  "  Revue  des 
Questions  Historiquu  "  (ibid),  the  "  Theologische  Quartalschrift "  of  Tuebineen, 
the  "  Hlstorisches  Jabrbuch,"  of  the  Goerres  Society,  and  other  Catholic  publica- 
tions of  the  Continent,  occasional  compte-rcndus,  general  or  special,  that  will  keep 
him  informed  of  all  notable  discoveries  in  patristic  literature.  Excellent  resnmn 
are  those  of  Father  Savi  (Bamablte),  "  Delle  scoperte  e  dd  progressi  realizzati  nell' 
antica  letteratura  cristlana  durante  Tultimo  decennio,"  Siena,  189S.  8",  and  Dr.  A. 
Ehrhard,  "  Die  altchristliche  Lltteratur  uod  Ihre  Erforschung  selt  1880,  Allftemdne 
Uehersicht  nnd  erste  Litteraturbericht  (1880-84)  Freiburg,  lb94.  The  Catholic 
"Patrologie"  of  Bardenhewer  (ibid,  1894),  and  the  ProtesUnt  "Gescbichta  der 
altchristlrohen  Lltteratur "  of  Kruger  (English  translation,  MacmlUan,  1897>  con- 
tain notices  of  nearly  all  the  additional  texts  that  have  lately  been  published 
within  this  domain.  They  may  most  easily  lie  consulted  by  the  English  reader  in 
"  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library  "  whose  tenth  volume  contains  translatlona  of 
early  Christian  works  discovered  since  the  completion  of  the  series,  and  selectloni 
from  the  Commentaries  of  Origen,  edited  by  A.  Menztes,  Edinburgh,  1897.  The 
American  edition  of  this  valuable  work  is  disflgured  by  a  series  of  polemical  anti- 
Catholic  notes  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Bishop  Coxe.  The  new  and  ever  increasing 
material  concerning  the  Christian  Martyrs  will  best  be  found  in  the  "  Analecta 
BoUandiana  "  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  meritorious  of  modem  historical  put>- 
lications.  This  same  review  applies  the  touch-stone  of  a  fearless  criticism  to  all 
hagiologlcal  works  that  appear  from  time  to  time.  The  "  Texte  und  Untersuch- 
ungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Littrratur  "  of  Gebhardt  and  Hamack ; 
the  Cambridge  "  Texts  and  Studies,"  contributions  to  patristic  and  biblical  lit- 
erature ;  the  "  Forschungen  "  of  Zahn  since  1881  (5  vols.),  and  the  "  Anecdota 
Maredsolana"  since  1803  (2  vols.),  are  treasure-houses  of  new  texts,  Greek  and 
Latin.  If  I  add  to  the  above  the  henceforth  classic  works  of  Adolph  Hamack,  on 
the  "Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Lltteratur"  (two  parts  in  4  volumes) 
Leipzig  1893  sq.,  and  the  noble  "Bibliographical  Synopsis"  of  E.  C.  Richardson 
(supplement  to  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers ;  Buffalo,  1887).  the  reader  will  have 
before  him  the  best  of  the  latest  "subsidia"  for  the  study  of  patrology. 
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heretics,  and  all  authentic  Acts  of  Martyrs,  will  be  included — 
every  rolume  to  be  executed  as  part  of  a  plan  and  according 
to  the  method  and  principles  of  scientific  patrology.  If  the 
original  Greek  texts  are  no  longer  available,  the  earliest  and 
best  translations  will  be  offered.  Introductions  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  and  indexes  of  philological  and  historical  char- 
acter, will  accompany  each  work.  Such  more  profound 
stadies  or  "excursus"  as  may  be  needed,  will  be  printed  in 
the  "Texte  und  Untersnchangen  "  of  Gebhardtand  Harnack, 
ont  of  which  enterprise,  indeed,  this  design  has  arisen. 

The  first  fruits  of  these  labors  lie  before  us  in  a  goodly 
Greek  volume,  containing  the  exegetic  and  homiletio  writings 
ot  Hippolytus.  It  is  edited  by  Professor  Bonwetsch  of  Got- 
tingen  and  Privat-docent  Achelis  of  the  same  university, 
scholars  already  well  and  favorably  known,  the  former  for  his 
"History  of  Montanism"  and  the  latter  for  his  edition  of 
the  so-called  "Canons"  of  Hippolytus. 

If  we  except  that  extraordinary  man,  Origen,  the  founder  of 
our  Christian  systematic  theology,  whose  portrait  by  Eusebins' 
hand  of  genius  may  be  seen  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  "  Chnrch 
History,"  no  figure  of  the  third  century  appeals  more  to  the 
stadent  of  patrology  than  Hippolytus.  Neither  Carthage 
nor  Alexandria  nor  Antioch,  though  no  longer  poor  in  thinkers 
and  writers  of  Christian  persuasion,  offer  one  around  whose 
person  centre  so  many  questions  of  grave  import.  One  needs 
only  to  look  at  the  space  his  name  occupies  in  the  modem 
"literature"  of  pre-Constantinian  Christian  history,  to  be 
convinced  that  neither  Cyprian  nor  Tertullian — scarcely  Chal- 
kenteros  himself— have  so  aroused  the  curiosity  and  the  criti- 
cism of  patrologists  of  every  school  and  shade  of  temper.  And 
this  attention  to  his  person  and  his  writings  is  nothing  new. 
The  primitive  Christians  eschewed  actual  portraits  of  Christ 
and  the  Saints.  One  may  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  actual  portraits  (not,  of  course,  paintings,  symbols  and 
the  like)  that  have  reached  us — medallions  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
a  bast  of  Callixtus,  perhaps  a  head  of  Christ  in  Santa  Domitilla. 
Bat  Hippolytus  had  the  extraordinary  honor  of  a  statue  from 
the  contemporaries  of  Tertullian,*  whose  rigoristic  views  on  the 

'  This  gUtue,  now  much  restored,  may  be  seen  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the 
Lateran,  which  every  lover  of  antiquity  ought  to  visit  when  at  Rome.   It  was  talcen 
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uses  of  art  among  Christians  are  well  known.  On  one  side 
of  the  Cathedra  in  which  he  is  seated  are  inscribed  the  titles 
of  many  of  his  works — they  are  the  oldest  extant  contem- 
porary catalogue  of  the  writings  of  any  Christian,  not 
excepting  the  Maratorian  Canon,  which  an  Irish  hand  copied 
at  Bobbio  in  the  seventh  century,  though  the  same  was  doubt- 
less drawn  up  before  the  death  of  Hippolytus.  For  the  esteem 
in  which  his  successors  in  Christian  literature  held  him  let 
Saint  Jerome,  the  first  to  publish  a  formal  manual  of  patrol- 
ogy,  be  witness.' 

One  might  imagine  that  some  main  lines  of  correct  tradi- 
tion would  have  survived  concerning  such  a  man, — a  Boman, 
contemporary  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, Cornelius  of  Rome,  and  others  about  whom  we  are 
fairly  well  informed.  Yet  St.  Jerome  says  he  could  not  find 
out  where  his  see  was.  This  need  surprise  us  less  than  the 
confessed  Inability  of  Eusebius  to  locate  him  in  any  line  of 
episcopal  succession, — a  fact  very  surprising ;  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  died  scarcely  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Eusebius,  and,  on  the  other,  Eusebius,  like  Hadrian,  indagator 
omnium  curiositatum,  had  access  to  all  the  archives,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  Empire,  and  was  notoriously  attached  to 
the  "  succession  of  bishops  coming  down  from  the  Apostles.* 

thither  from  the  Vatican  Library,  where  it  waa  long  left  after  its  diacorery  in  1551 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  One  side  of  the  Cathedra  ia  taken  up 
by  the  Paschal  Cycle  which  Hippolytus  drew  up  for  the  yrars  322-888.  The  statue 
has  often  been  photographed  and  engraved.  Cf.  the  Dictionaries  of  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  Mart^y,  Eraus,  or  Smith ;  also  Korthcote's  Roma  Subterranea. 
With  the  statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd  it  marks  the  oldest  known  efforts  of  the 
Christians  in  the  sculptoi's  art. 

*  Nescis  quid  in  libris  ejus  primum  admirari  debeaa,  eruditionem  saeculi  an 
scientiam  scripturarum.   Ep.  7a  ,  ad  Magnum- 

*  St.  Jerome,  loc.  cit ,  and  De  Vir.  III.  c.  61.  In  this  latter  passage  Hippolytus 
and  Origen  are  curiously  confronted,  first  at  Rome  and  then  at  Alexandria : 
"  Scripsit  .  .  .  et  npoaufitUav,  de  laude  Domini  Salvatoris,  in  qua  praesente 
Origene  se  loqui  in  ecclesia  signiflcat.  Hujus  eemulatione  Ambrosius  .  .  .  cohor- 
tatus  est  Origenem  in  Scripturas  commentarios  scribere,  praebens  ei  septem  et  eo 
amplius  notarios  eorumque  expensas  et  librariorum  parem  numerum,  quodque  his 
majuB  est,  incrediblli  studio  cottidie  ah  eo  opus  exigens.  Unde  et  in  quadam  epis- 
tula,  ipYoiidixTujv  eum  Origenes  vocat."  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  90.  St.  Epiphanius,  Leo 
of  Byzantium,  Zonaras,  Oeorglus  Syncellus,  Nicephorus.  and  the  other  usual 
gtvers-of-testimony  in  the  prolegomena  of  Migne,  know  nothing  more  accurate. 
By  a  not  inexplicable  accident,  his  memory  has  been  more  cherished  among  the 
Orientals  than  among  his  own  Romans.   To  the  Oriental  Christians  he  was  one  who 

"  Mouthed  grandly  the  last  Greek." 

Hence,  in  the  sad  dayi  of  heresy,  schism,  decadence  and  Islam,  he  was  a  welcome 
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He  has  been  variously  assigned,  from  "  Portus  Romanus" 
near  Rome,  to  "Porto"  in  Arabia  (Aden).  Most  critics 
accept  to-day  the  thesis  of  Doellinger'  that  he  was  bishop  of 
the  former  place,  the  once  splendid  Havre  of  Rome.  It  is  also 
the  opinion  of  that  carefnl  and  trastworthy  student,  Bishop 
Lightfoot,'  with  the  suggestion  that  he  was  an  "episcopus  gen- 
tium," a  kind  of  bishop  for  foreigners,  barbarians,  and  such 
like,  who  crowded  to  the  city.  This  opinion  has  the  merit  of 
falling  in,  to  some  extent,  with  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the 
Orient  that  Hippolytus  was  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Still,  no  catalogue  of  the  earliest  Roman  bishops,  and  there 
are  several  very  old,  counts  Hippolytus  in  the  line,  nor  was 
there  at  any  time  local  tradition  to  that  effect, -such  as  existed 
for  other  names  rightly  excluded  from  the  list.  By  its  silence 
the  Western  Church  rejects  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
How  that  opinion  arose  was  a  matter  of  much  contention  until 
the  middle  of  this  century,  when  a  now  famous  discovery 
broug'kt  again  to  public  notice  the  person  and  writings  of  Hip- 
polytus, and,  while  solving  some  problems  of  his  life,  created 
new  ones  that  are  not  yet  unravelled  to  universal  satisfaction. 
I  refer  to  the  work  known  as  "  Philosophoumena  sen  omnium 
haeresium  Refutatio,"  announced  in  1842,  published  first  at 
Oxford  in  1861,  under  the  name  of  Origen,  but  abjudicated 
from  him  in  1859.'    The  next  year  the  AbbS  Cruice  (later 

bond  and  echo  of  that  ancient  unity  la  which  the  Greek  found  a  vigor  and  a  progress, 
a  freshnesa  and  an  openness,  that  have  been  lost  since  an  insane  seclusion  has  left 
him  a  prey  to  all  those  evils  of  the  Orient  that  he  had  himself  been  combating  since 
Alexander  won  for  the  West  the  hegemony  of  mind .  thought,  humanity.  Curiously 
enough,  that  local  Roman  reaction  against  the  OraeeuU,  working  strongly  since  the 
days  of  Hadrian,  came  to  a  head  in  the  City  almost  In  the  days  of  Hippolytus.  He 
is  himself  the  la^t  Roman  Christian  to  use  Oreek  habitually.  On  his  heels  come 
Novatian,  C->melius,  the  Roman  presbyters.  Thenceforth  Latin,  never  disused,  but 
hitherto  a  rather  inferior  tongue,  like  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  curia  of  Lanfranc,  Is 
dominant.  The  Greek  lines  are  effaced  in  the  Roman  Church ;  the  Latin  lines 
come  out  never  to  yield  their  prominence.  The  popes  are  no  longer  called  by  Greek 
names,  but  by  archaic  Latin  names  of  good  republican  ring, — Fabian,  Cornelius, 
Slxtas,  Oaius.  And  within  the  outlying  Roman  ethnlcism  the  same  change  is  tan- 
gible. Decius,  Gallns,  Valerian,  mark  tiie  acme  of  the  long-swelling  reaction  of 
Latinism.  The  good  father,  Hippolytus,  came  none  too  soon  to  exert  any  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Syrian,  Copt,  Armenian,  and  Bulgarian.  Perhaps,  in  his  very 
person  is  to  be  sought  the  first  parting  of  the  roads  that  East  and  West  have  since 
that  day  pursued  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  Christian  Idea. 

*  mppolytus  und  Callistus,  Regensburg,  1868. 
'The  Apostolic  Fathers,  Part  I,  vol.  II.,  817-477. 

*  By  the  edition  of  Duncker  and  Schneidewln  (Gottingen,  1859,  reprinted  in 
Migne,  PG..  vol.  X),  and  by  them  adjudged  to  Hippolytus. 
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Archbishop  of  Marseilles)  published  an  edition  of  the  text, 
with  introduction  and  commentary.  In  the  meantime  a  host 
of  scholars  had  taken  up  the  matter,  and  in  England,  France 
and  Italy,  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  *'  Philoso- 
phonmena"  was  discussed  with  an  unusual  warmth.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  controversy  may  be  seen  in  the  valuable  work  of 
the  BoUandist,  de  Smedt.'  Of  late,  De  Rossi,  Funk,  Duchesne, 
Allard,  Erbes,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  have  again  awakened  the 
question  of  authorship.  The  titles  of  their  contributions  may 
best  be  found  in  Chevalier  or  Richardson,*  more  briefly  in 
Bardenhewer's  Patrology,  (Freiburg,  1894). 

If  the  discovery  of  Mynoides  had  only  revealed  new 
material  for  the  history  of  early  heresies,  notably  Gnosticism, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  so  many  great  lights  of  patrology 
would  so  soon  have  entered  the  lists.  The  ' '  Philosophou- 
mena"  contained  more.  In  its  ninth  book  (cc.  7,  11-12) 
the  author  attacks  Pope  Callixtus  (217-222),  accuses  him  of 
heresy,  of  injustice,  of  cowardice  and  flight  in  persecution, 
and  in  general  depicts  this  good  pope  as  a  most  unworthy  man. 
Moreover,  he  asserts  that  for  these  and  other  reasons  he  has 
broken  away  from  his  communion,  has  been  himself  consti- 
tuted head  of  the  people,  and  is  henceforth  the  rightful  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  question  of  author* 
ship.  Tertullian,  Novatus,  Cains,  and  others  were  put  for- 
ward by  those  anxious  for  the  good  name  at  once  of  Callixtus 
and  Hippolytus.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  one  so  long 
held  in  veneration  could  have  been  the  first  anti-pope  we 
know  of,  nor  that  he  could  have  so  fiercely  assaulted  the 
<;haracter  of  Pope  Callixtus.  For  there  can  be  1  ittle  doubt  that 
his  description  of  Callixtus,  if  not  a  libel,  is  at  least  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  facts.' 

If  Hippolytus  be  the  author  of  the  "Philosophoumena," 
he  retrieved  the  errors  of  schism  and  injustice  by  a  martyr's 

>  Dissertationes  Selectae  in  Hist  Ecc.   Patia,  1876. 

'  Chevalier,  Repertoire  dea  Sourcea  Historlques  du  Moyen-Age.  Richardson, 
Bibliograpbical  Synopsis,  in  the  last  volume  of  ttie  Ante-Nicene  Library. 
OO '  Ovt  einzige  Bericht,  welcher  uds  iilier  diese  Spaltung  vorliegt,  ist  die 
Erzahlung  der  "  Philosophoumena,"  Die  bewusste  Absicht  seinen  Oegiier  zu 
verleumden,  kann  mamlem  Berichterstatter  nicht  zur  Last  legen.  Aber  freilich  ist 
zwischen  den  erzahlten  Tbatsachen  und  der  Farburg  welche  die  Darstelling  den- 
selben  gibt,  und  den  Motiven,  welche  sie  ihnen  unterlegt,  sorgsam  zu  scheiden. 
Bardenhewer,  op.  cit.  p.  139. 
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death.  In  235  lie  was  banished  with  Pope  Pontianas  to  the 
deadly  island  of  Sardinia,  and,  in  all  probability,  soon  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  in  the  company  and  communion  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Callixtas.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  De  Rossi, 
who  is  moved  by  a  Damasan  inscription  and  the  testimony  of 
Prudentius  to  defend  the  return  of  Hippolytus  from  Sardinia 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  Arabs,  his  adhesion  to  the  schism  of 
Novatian,  and  his  death  at  Rome  during  the  persecution  of 
Yalerian  (253-2tJ0),  on  which  occasion  he  was  reconciled  to 
his  brethren. 

A  stirring  and  an  agitated  life,  and  not  the  only  example 
in  that  century  of  a  soul  ground  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones  1  Ensebins  tells  us  expressly  that  he  will 
be  silent,  about  the  internal  conflicts  of  Christianity  in  this 
period.  To  us,  at  this  distance,  these  awful  domestic  storms 
are  like  remote  electrical  disturbances,  revealed  now  and  then 
by  a  red  and  sudden  rift  in  the  atmosphere.  They  were  the 
greatest  humiliation  of  the  Christians,  and  they  hastened 
to  forget  them  even  before  their  hour  of  public  triumph. 
In  Pace  !  was  their  symbol  ;  they  wrote  it  not  only  over  their 
graves,  but  over  their  sorrows  and  their  conflicts.  Hence  our 
ignorance  of  so  much  we  would  fain  know  about  one  of  the 
principal  Christian  scholars  of  his  or  any  age.  Hence  the 
fact  that  among  his  writings  this  particular  one  was  neglected, 
and  only  the  tenth  or  last  book,  a  summary  of  its  contents, 
was  much  quoted,  especially  by  Theodoret. 

Hippolytus  left  many  writings  on  many  subjects,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  is  known  to  us  only  by  their  titles. 
Even  the  number  of  these  is  uncertain  ;  the  public  catalogue 
on  his  statue  is  incomplete,  and  more  than  one  title  appears 
in  different  forms.  Thus,  the  list  of  his  writings  is  hard  to 
identify.  Nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome,  together  with  references  in  the  later  Orientals,  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  his  encyclopsedic  activity  may  be 
obtained.  Exegesis,  Homiletics,  Apologetics,  Polemics,  Dog- 
matic Writings,  Chronography,  Canon  Law, — scarcely  any 
branch  of  theological  learning  went  unadorned  by  him. 
Only  one  of  his  dogmatic  writings  has  reached  us  complete, 
his  curious  treatise  "On  Antichrist," -completed  about  the 
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year  200.  Besides  a  work  against  the  Jews,  in  part  preserved, 
Jie  wrote,  in  addition  to  the  "Philosophoumena,"  a  smaller 
historico-dogmatic  work  against  thirty-two  heresies.  He 
wrote,  likewise,  against  Noetns,  who  stood  for  Sabel- 
lianism,  of  which  work  a  large  fragment  still  exists.  His 
book  against  Marcion  (H.  E.  VI,  22)  is  lost.  In  1883,  J. 
Gwynn  published  in  "Hermathena"  (VI,  397-418)  certain 
"Heads  Against  Cains"  (Capita  adversns  Caium)  found  in  a 
Syriac  translation.  They  defend  the  Apocalypse  against  his 
fellow-priest  of  the  Roman  Church.  Other  works  of  a  dog- 
matic-nature  were  the  lost  treatises,  "On  the  Good,"  and 
"  Whence  is  Evil,"  "On  the  Resnrrection  and  Immortality," 
and  his  Exhortation  to  Severina  (Julia  Mammaeal  Julia 
Aquilia  Severa  t)  of  which  a  few'  fragments  remain,  to  show 
that  it  too  treated  of  the  last-mentioned  theme. 

The  fixation  of  the  Paschal  cycle,  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
unity  of  celebration  among  orthodox  Christians  and  avoid  the 
Easter  of  Jews  and  heretics,  occupied  the  attention  of  Hippo- 
lytus.  Of  his  extensive  work  on  the  computation  of  Easter, 
only  the  "Canon  Paschalis"  is  preserved, —  the  table  of 
Easter  from  222-333.  His  "Chronicle,"  made  up  largely 
from  the  Old  Testament,  exists  in  a  Latin  translation  known 
as  "Liber  Genera tionis.'  It  is  found  in  the  famous  text  known 
as  "The  Chronographer  of  354,"  and  exists  also  in  a  few 
Greek  fragments.  Originally  it  stopped  at  284,  bat  another 
hand  has  continued  it  to  334.  For  the  history  of  the  earliest 
popes  this  "  Chronicle"  is  of  great  value,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
use  madeof  it  in  Duchesne's  edition  of  the  "Liber  Pontificalis." 

Significantly  enough  in  the  Christian  Orient  the  names  of 
Clement  of  Rome  and  Hippolytus  of  Rome  have  always  been 
connected  with  discipline  and  legislation.  The  "Constitutiones 
per  Hippolytum  "  agree  very  closely  with  the  Eighth  Book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  are,  it  seems,  an  extract 
therefrom.  The  (38)  "Canones  S.  Hippolyti,"  m  Ethiopicand 
Arabic  translations,  though  very  curious  and  representing 
much  archaic  tradition,  are  not  from  him,  but  from  the  book 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  jnst  referred  to,  only  by  way 
of  the  work  known  as  the  "Ecclesiastical  Discipline  of  Egypt." 
On  the  statue  is  mentioned  a  work,  "The  Apostolic  Tradition 
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Concerning  the  Charismata."  Perhaps  we  ought  t6  see  here, 
with  Bardenhewer  a  confusion  of  two  titles.  Perliaps,  too, 
this  work  "On  the  Charismata"  is  the  basis  of  that  portion 
of  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (§  5,  4) 
which  treats  of  these  primitive  graces.  Certainly  there  are 
many  points  of  contact  between  the  latter  great  disciplinary 
compilation  and  fragmentary  canonical  writings  that  have 
long  gone  under  the  name  of  Hippolytus. 

The  statue-catalogue  attributes  to  him  "Odes"  on  the 
entire  Scripture.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  these  were 
hymns  on  Biblical  subjects,  metrical  translations,  or  para- 
phrases of  the  Bible.  What  a  pity  that  some  specimens  of 
this  early  hymnology  have  not  reached  us  !  How  his  poetry 
wonld  fit  in  between  Commodianns  and  the  Apollinarii, 
father  and  son  !  A  number  of  writings,  surely  or  probably 
spurious,  are  indicated  by  Kruger  (p.  216).  The  principal 
ones  are  a  work  "Against  Heresy,"  and  a  "  Discourse  on 
the  End  of  the  World," 

In  addition  to  general  reasons,  some  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  prefaces  of  Bnll  and  of  Petavius,  the  preceding  sketch 
may  famish  special  causes  for  which  in  the  revival  of  patristic 
stadiea  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  editing  of  Hippolytus 
than  to  that  of  other  early  Christian  writers.  Though  a 
Boman,  he  wrote  in  Greek ;  though  a  Greek,  his  works  seem 
never  to  have  been  collected  into  a  "corpus"  ;  his  style,  though 
chaste  and  elegant,  seemed  "archaistic"  to  the  copying  Greek 
monks  of  the  time  of  Photius  ;  somehow  closely  related  to 
the  origin  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  law,  he  was  cherished  at  a 
later  time  mostly  by  Oriental  Christians,  through  the  frag- 
ments of  whose  literatures,  Syriac,  Armenian,  Arabic,  many 
remnants  of  his  writings  have  alone  come  down. 

Then,  too,  there  is  something  "grimmig"  and  uncom- 
promising in  the  morality  and  disciplinary  ideas  of  Hippo- 
lytus. Even  without  the  "  Philosophoumena"  we  should 
know  him  for  sympathetic  to  the  fierce  and  harsh  Tertullian, 
the  "exalts"  of  Montanism,  the  " retardataires "  of  Nova- 
tianism,  to  which  schism,  indeed,  a  very  old  tradition  adjudges 
him.  Instructive  as  it  would  be,  we  shall  never  fully  know, 
by  reason  of  the  churchly  heart  of  Eusebius,  what  grave  con- 
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tention  as  to  principles  and  methods  of  government  went  on 
from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  to  the  election  of  Silvester. 
Hints,  traces,  echoes,— that  is  all  that  even  the  skill  of  a 
De  Rossi,  a  Dachesne,  or  a.  Harnack,  can  ever  evoke  from  the 
more  than  Etrascan  silence  of  those  old  Christian  Lacamos. 
Angry  and  mutinous  hearts  there  certainly  were  who  saw  in 
the  increasing  liberality  of  bishops  like  Oallixtus  and  Cor- 
nelius the  cloven  foot  of  6  wovrjpSi — nor  were  they  likely  to 
want  for  leaders  among. conservative  men  of  antique  Christian 
erudition  and  decided  gifts  for  administration,  such  as  Hip- 
polytus  assuredly  was. 

So  through  the  Latin  Middle  Ages,  the  "Graeca  Veritas" 
of  this  admirable  writer,  otherwise  close  kin  to  its  prophetic 
and  allegorical  commentators  of  Scripture,  went  almost  un- 
known. Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  his  name  was  seldom 
heard.  It  was  not  until  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
Fabricius  collected  for  the  first  time  all  the  known  fragments  of 
his  writings.*  The  labors  of  Fabricius  and  of  the  few  scholars 
who  preceded  him  in  this  work  were  given  to  the  public  by  Gal- 
landi, '  whose  text,  with  additions,  is  reprinted  in  Migne  (PG.  X). 
The  Syriao  savant,  Paul  de  Lagarde,  undertook  a  complete 
edition  of  Hippolytus,  but  had  scarcely  issued  his  recension 
when  he  became  aware  that,  though  it  represented  the  best 
previous  scholarship,  the  whole  work  needed  to  be  recast  and 
done  over.' 

In  all  this  time  the  chief  interest  centred  about  the 
"Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel"  that  all  antiquity 
agreed  to  consider  as  the  principal  work  of  Hippolytus,  and 
that  was  long  read  with  edification  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
churches.  Combefis  had  published  (1672)  extensive  frag- 
ments, and  the  French  oratorian,  Simon  de  Magistris  (Simon 
de  Maitres)  had  added  to  them  by  his  edition  of  the  Cbigi 
codex  of  Daniel  (Septuagint  and  Theodotion)  between  which 
versions  was  inserted  a  notable  part  of  the  commentary  of 
Hippolytus."'  

*  Hlppolyti  eptscopi  eV  martyris  opera,  non  antea  coUecte  et  parti m  nunc 

primum  e  MSS.  in  lucem  edits  graece  et  latiiie  curante  Jo.  Alb. 

Fabricio ;  Hamburg,  1716-18. 

»  Btbliotheca  Vet   Patrum,  t.  II.  1767. 

'  Hlppolyti  Roman!  quae  ferantur  omaia  graece,  Llpsiae  et  LondiDil.  1858. 
8" ;  cf.  his  Analecta  Syriaca  (ibid). 

*  Other  fragments  he  edited  in  his  now  tare  and  curious  work  "  Acta  Martymm 
ad  OstiaTlberina  sub  Claudio  Gothico."   Borne.  1795. 
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^Bandini  (1764)  and  Cardinal  Mai  (1825)  rendered  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytns.  So,  too,  did 
Overbeck  (1864)  and  Bardenhewer  (1877),  the  latter  by  his 
remarkable  inaugural  discourse  on  the  commentary  (Freiburg, 
1877).  Between  the  discovery  of  the  ' '  Philosophonmena ' '  and 
the  scholarly  labors  of  Gelzer  (1885)  on  the  "Chronicle"  of 
Hippolytns,  and  its  edition  (1892)  by  Prick,  falls  the  curious 
apparition  of  unknown  and  unsuspected  texts  that  have  justi- 
fied a  new  edition  of  all  the  writings  of  Hippolytus. 

In  1885-86,  Georgiades  published  at  Athens'  the  Greek  text 
of  the  whole  fourtfi  book  of  the  Commentary  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  monastery  of  Chalki  in  the  Archipelago.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  Kennedy  (Dublin,  1888),  and  made 
known  to  the  learned  through  the  use  made  of  it  by  Bishop 
Lighfoot  in  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.*  A  critical 
notice  of  the  work  of  Georgiades  by  Haruack  led  to  the 
revelation  at  Mount  Athos  of  another,  though  imperfect  and 
damaged,  Greek  MS.  of  the  Daniel- Commentary.  This  was 
printed  at  Bonn  by  Bratke  in  1891,  and  thereby  the  latest  Greek 
text  of  both  manuscripts  made  accessible  to  the  public  of  patris- 
tic and  philological  scholars.  An  Old-Sclavonic  translation  of 
the  Commentary,  known  to  the  Russian  savants  since  1874, 
was  re-discovered  by  Professor  Bonwetsch',  whereby  the  mate- 
rial seemed  sufKciently  extensive  to  demand  a  new  edition 
of  the  writings  of  this  ancient  Roman  father,  whose  literary 
vicissitudes  offer  no  little  romantic  interest. 

The  manuscripts  on  which  Professor  Bonwetsch  bases  his 
text  of  the  Hippolytus-Commentary  on  Daniel  and  on  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles  are  the  newly-found  original  texts  of 
the  monasteries  of  Chalki,  and  of  Vatopedi  on  Mount  Athos, 
besides  the  Chigi  manuscript  of  Daniel,  the  unknown  arche- 
type" from  which  the  Catena-makers  drew,  and  some  other 
less  important  manuscripts.  Tbe  Vatican  Archive  and  the 
British  Museum  furnish  some  Syriac  mannscripts,  out  of 

^'ExtXr,aiaeTixit  'AXr,etia,\^,  pp.  10-24,49-60,  1886,  pp.  22i5-247  ;  273-287. 
For  an  account  of  the  Greek  monasteries  and  their  manuscripts  seeCurzon,  "  Monas' 
terles  of  the  Levant,"  and  Duchesne  and  Bayet's  report  of  their  journey  to 
Mount  Athos. 

« Part  I.  Vol.  I,  pp.  817-477  (notably  391),  London,  1890. 
*  Cf.  Nachrichten  der  E.  Oesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen.  Philo- 
logiacb-historische  Elasse,  1896,  Heft  I.  pp.  16-42 
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which  fragmentary  translations  have  been  drawn,  both  Syriac 
and  Armenian  ecclesiastics  seeming  to  have  kept  alive  the  nse 
of  the  Daniel-Commentary  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  Ebedjesu  (d.  1271).  Quite  unex- 
pected was  the  discovery  of  a  translation  into  Old-Sclavonic 
(Bulgarian)  of  the  Daniel-Commentary,  which  translation  is 
now  looked  on  as  complete  by  the  collation  of  four  manu- 
scripts kept  at  Moscow  and  dating  from  a  period  between  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  genuinity  of  the  Daniel- 
Commentary  is  unquestioned.'  Some  twenty-three  "testi- 
monia"  of  the  ancients,  quoted  by  Professor  Bonwetsch,  put 
it  beyond  doubt.  They  cover  one  thousand  years  of  tradition, 
Greek  and  Oriental,  beginning  with  Apollinarius  and 
bt.  Jerome. 

That  Hippolytus  wrote  also  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  a 
series  of  homilies,  rests  on  the  solid  authority  of  Eusebias, 
St.  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  later  witnesses.  Hitherto  only 
one  Greek  fragment  was  known.'   Professor  Bonwetsch  pnb- 


>0anticle8  IV,  16,  "Arise,  O  North  wind,  and  come,  O  South  wind,  blow 
through  my  garden,  and  let  the  aromatical  spices  thereof  blow."  From  the  Ants- 
Kicene  Library  (V,  p.  176)  I  print  the  following  translation  of  the  comment  of  Hip- 
polytus in  theae  woras : 

"  As  Joseph  was  delighted  with  these  spices,  he  is  designated  the  King's  son  by 
€k>d :  as  the  virgin  Mary  was  anoints  with  them,  she  conceived  the  Word :  then 
new  secrets,  and  new  truth,  and  a  new  kingdom,  and  also  great  and  Inexplicable 
mysteries  are  made  manifest. 

"  And  where  is  all  this  rich  knowledge t  and  where  are  these  mysteries?  and 
where  are  the  books?  For  the  only  ones  extant  are  Proverbs,  and  Wisdom,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs?  What  then?  Does  the  Scripture  speak 
falsely  ?  Ood  forbid.  But  the  matter  of  His  writings  was  various,  as  la  shown  in 
the  phrase  '  Song  of  Songs ' ;  for  that  Indicates  that  in  this  book  be  digested  the 
contents  of  the  6,000  songs.  In  the  days,  moreover,  of  Hezekiah,  there  were  some 
of  the  books  selected  for  use,  aod  others  set  aside.  Whence  the  Scripture  saya, 
'  These  are  the  mixed  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  friends  of  Hezekiah  the  king 
copied  our.'  And  whence  did  they  take  them,  but  out  of  the  books  containing  the 
8,000  parables  and  the  6,000  songs  ?  Out  of  these,  then,  the  wise  friends  of  Hez^iah 
took  those  portions  which  bore  upon  the  edlflcation  of  the  Church.  And  the  books 
of  Solomon  on  the  ■  Parables '  and  '  Songs.'  In  which  he  wrote  of  the  physiology  o( 
plants,  and  all  kinds  of  animals  belonging  to  the  dry  land,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea, 
aod  of  the  cures  of  disease,  Hezekiah  aid  away  with,  because  the  people  looked  on 
these  for  the  remedies  for  their  diseases,  and  neglected  to  seek  their  healing  from 
God." 

In  a  note  prefixed  to  this  translation  we  read  (A.  N.  L.;  Y.  170),  the  following  : 
"Simon  de  Magistris  in  his  A«(a  Mwrtyr.  Ottims,  p.  864,  adduces  the  following  frag- 
ment in  Latin  and  Syriac,  from  a  Vatican  codex,  (it  is  Vat.  Syr.,  108,  fol.  179),  and 
prefaces  It  with  these  words  : 

"  Hippolytus  wrote  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  showed  that  thus  early  did 
God  the  Word  seek  His  pleasure  In  the  Church  gathered  from  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  especially  in  His  most  holy  mother  the  Virgin :  and  thus  the  Syrians  who  Iraasted 
that  the  Virgin  was  born  among  them,  translated  the  Commentay^  of  Hippolytus  at 
a  very  early  period  from  the  Greek  into  their  own  tongue,  of  which  some  frag- 
ments still  remain,— as,  for  example,  one  to  this  effect  on  the  above  words. ' 
Cf .  Bonwetsch,  op.  cit.  pp.  848, 868,  878. 
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lishes  for  the  first  time  (in  German)  some  seventeen  excerpts 
from  three  Sclavonic  manascripts,  in  which  these  fragments  of 
Armenian  and  Syriac  renderings  fonnd  hospitality  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Thereby  the  Canticle- 
Commentary  is  notably  increased.'  A  nineteenth  fragment 
from  a  Berlin  Armenian  miscellaneoas  codex,  of  the  year  1698, 
contains  a  very  lengthy  paraphrase  of  verses  from  the  first  five 
chapters  of  the  Canticle,  purporting  to  be  frotn  Hippo!  ytns  ; 
but  Bonwetsch  (p.  xxii)  doubts  thegenuinity  of  this  Armenian 
text. 

St.  Jerome  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  many  other 
commentaries  on  the  Scripture  from  the  hand  of  Hippolytus.' 
He  writes  as  though  he  knew  that  his  list  was  an  incomplete 
one.  Indeed  the  extensive  series  of  fragments  published  by 
Dr.  Achelis  in  the  second  half  of  the  volume  before  us  shows 
that  the  activity  of  Hippolytus  must  have  reached  out  to 
almost  the  entire  Old  Testament.  The  principal  fragments 
are  those  on  Genesis  and  the  Psalms  ;  the  former  comes  down 
from  the  great  Catena  of  Procopins  of  Gaza,  early  in  the  sixth 
century,  on  the  Octateuch.  In  both  series  of  fragments  there 
is  room  for  critical  discernment,  not  every  remnant  having  for 
it  ancient  testimony  or  internal  evidence  that  make  it  out 
*' Hippolytisches  Gut."  Similarly,  fragments  from  commen- 
taries on  the  Proverbs,  on  the  Great  Ode  (Deuteron.  c.  33),  the 
Benedictions  of  Balaam,  the  Witch  of  Endor, .  Isaias  and 
Ezechiel.  A  little  fragment  from  a  supposed  commentary  on 
Bath  is  contributed  by  the  Monk  Gregorios,  actually  at 
Mount  Athos.  From  an  Arabic  Catena  on  the  Pentateuch,  of 
Syriac  provenance,  lengthy  excerpts  are  given  that  offer  mnch 
that  is  characteristic  of  Hippolytus.  From  the  New  Testa- 
ment follow  fragments  on  Matthew  (the  Ten  Talents,  the  Two 

'  The  frequent  agreement  of  the  Canticle-Commentary  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
with  our  fragments  of  Hippolytus'  Commentary  would  indicate  that  the  former  like- 
wise glTes  us  back  Hippolytus  in  those  other  parts  that  we  cannot  now  control.  Quite 
curious  is  the  proof  (pp.  847-848)  that  Gregory  the  Great  took  from  the  Commentary 
of  HippoWtus  OB  the  Canticle  (11,8,9)  bis  well-known  thought  (Exp.  evang.  horn.  28): 
"  Venlendo  (Christus)  quosdam  saltus  dedlt    .    .    .    de  coelo  venlt 

in  ntemm,  de  utero  Tenlt  in  praeaepe,  de  praesepe  venlt  in  crucem,  de  cruce  venit  la 
sepulcbrum,  de  sepulchre  redilt  in  coelum." 

'Scripsit  sonnullos  in  scrlpturas  eommentarlos,  e  quibus  hos  repperi, 
l^aij/upov  et  In  Exodnm,  in  Canticura  Canticorum,  in  Geneslm  et  in  Zacharlam, 
de  Psalmis  et  in  Isaiam,  de  Daniele,  de  Apocalypsl,  de  Proverbils,  de  Ecclesiaste,  de 
Saul  et  Pythonissa.  De  vir.  ill.  c.  61.  Elsewhere,  in  bis  prologue  to  Matthew,  be 
dtei "  Hfppolyti  martyris  opnsculum"  on  that  Gospel. 
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Thieves)  and  John  (Resarrection  of  Lazarus).  Dr.  Achelis  is 
inclined  to  see  much  that  is  genuine  in  the  Apocalypse  frag- 
ments, since  they  have  for  them  the  authority  of  a  learned 
Copt  of  the  thirteenth  century,  were  known  to  the  Syrians  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  received  the  honor  of  an  old  Sclavonic 
translation, —  a  similar  judgment  may  be  rendered  as  to  the 
"Heads  against  Gains,"  the  Roman  opponent  of  Montanism. 
Hippolytus  wrote  on  the  Resurrection  to  the  Empress  Julia 
Mammffia,  perhaps,  also,  another  work  on  Immortality,  and 
an  Exhortation  to  Severina.  Their  mutual  relation  is  yet  un- 
certain,— fragments  of  the  first  are  published  from  the  Syriac 
by  Achelis.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  work  "On  the  Holy  The- 
ophany  "  attributed  to  Hippolytus,  a  work  on  the  Holy  Pasch, 
and  curious  Hippolytean  excerpts  from  the  Historia  Lausiaca 
of  Palladius.  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  an  appendix,  are 
printed  fragments  from  an  Arabic  pseudo-Hippolytus  corre- 
spondence, and  the  pseudo-Hippolytus  work  on  the  End  of  the 
World,  in  which,  however,  much  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
genuine  work  of  Hippolytus  "  On  Antichrist." 

This  latter  is  the  principal  text  published  by  Dr.  Achelis,  and 
for  it  he  was  able  to  use,  besides  the  manuscripts  of  Evreux 
and  Rheims,  a  tenth  century  manuscript  from  the  Library 
of  St.  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  an  Old-Sclavonic 
version.  The  critico-literary  introductions  to  these  exegetical 
and  homiletic  writings  appear  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
"Texte  und  Untersuchnngen";  the  index,  and  a  treatise  on 
the  chronology  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytus  are  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  forthcoming  volume  of  these 
"reliquiae." 

There  are  many  interesting  questions  raised  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  works  of  Hippolytus.  We  reserve  for  a  future 
issue  some  account  of  the  theological  and  historical  problems 
of  which  he  was  the  centre,  or  which  have  arisen  apropos  of 
his  career  and  writings.  Something,  too,  remains  'to  be  said 
concerning  the  method  and  "  Grundlinien "  of  this  new 
edition  of  the  earliest  G-reek  Christian  writers,  for  all  of 
which  we  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  until 
some  later  date. 

Thomas  J.  Shahak. 
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Spinozistic  Immortality.  George  Stuart  Fullerton.  1899.  Pub- 
lished for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Pp.  VIII  +  154. 

This  is  the  third  number  in  the  series  in  philosophy,  published  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  aim  is  to  "set  forth  as  clearly  as 
possible  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  existences  and  essences,  and  of  the  passage 
of  the  sonl  from  the  world  of  perishable  things  to  that  of  things  im- 
perishable and  eternal."  Its  import,  consequently,  is  both  historical 
and  actual.  Considering,  on  one  hand,  the  influence  which  Spinoza's 
teaching  exerts  upon  modem  thought,  and,  on  the  other,  the  revival  of 
interest  in  the  problem  of  man's  destiny,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
timeliness  of  Prof.  Fullerton's  monograph.  It  is  all  the  more  valuable 
because  the  author's  admitted  fondness  for  the  man  takes  the  form  of  a 
critical  appreciation.  What  he  offers  us  is  not  merely  the  doctrine  of 
Spino^  on  this  particular  topic,  but  rather  a  survey  of  the  whole 
Spinozistic  philosophy  bearing  on  immortality.  The  exposition  deals, 
under  four  parts,  with  the  world  of  existences,  the  world  of  essences, 
the  passage  from  bondage  to  freedom,  and  the  religious  element  in 
Spinoza.  On  each  of  the  more  important  points  side-lights  are  thrown 
from  the  teaching  of  Spinoza's  predecessors,  especially  of  St  Augustine, 
the  scholastics,  and  Descartes.  To  the  Spinozistic  literature  little  refer- 
ence is  made. 

The  net  result  is  not  very  encouraging.  After  the  account  of  the 
parallelism  between  the  world  of  ideas  and  the  world  of  things,  and  after 
a  review  of  the  hierarchy  of  essences,  we  come,  at  page  56,  upon  a  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which,  as  Fullerton  says,  is  easy  to 
understand.  But  around  this  little  clearing  there  lies  a  maze  of  incon- 
sistencies. The  soul  is  immortal  on  condition  that  it  be  transferred 
from  the  chain  of  transient  causes  to  the  world  of  essences.  This  con- 
dition the  mind  can  fulfil  by  rising  from  confused  ideas  to  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  things.  Since  adequate  ideas  are  known  sub  specie  aeterni- 
tatis,  the  mind  which  consists  of  such  ideas  becomes,  so  far  as  it  may, 
eternal.  This  is  plausible  enough  until  we  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
the  terms ;  and  then  we  find  that  the  "  essences "  are  shifting  and  the 
"  eternity  "  rather  elastic.    It  is,  of  course,  "  interesting  "  to  know  that 

(77) 
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Spinoza  means  one  tiling  and  Spinozism  something  else.  There  may  be, 
also,  some  consolation  in  the  thought  that  his  "  errors  in  reasoning  are 
not  wholly  unreasonable."  But  when  a  philosopher  or  his  philosophy 
takes  such  liberties  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  essence  as  to  call  it  at 
one  moment  a  nniversal  and  at  the  next  moment  an  individual  thing,  we 
can  readily  understand  that  his  notion  of  a  future  life  should  be  somewhat 
hazy.  Prof,  FuUerton  has  traced,  quite  patiently,  the  various  phases  of 
Spinoza's  thought ;  and  he  has  taken  care  not  to  read  into  the  author  he 
studies  doctrines  that  belong  to  a  fuller  development  of  philosophy- 
Indeed,  it  would  require  no  less  than  Spinoza's  oi^n  genius  to  get 
adequate  ideas  of  immortality  out  of  the  confused  notions  which  he  has 
left  us.  K  A.  P. 


Religion  and  Morality.  Their  nature  and  mutual  relation,  histori- 
cally and  doctrinally  considered;  dissertation  for  the  Doctorate  in 
Theology  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  by  the  Kev.  James 
J.  Fox,  S.  T.  L.   New  York :  W.  H.  Young  &  Co.    1899.   pp.  336. 

This  essay  won  for  its  author  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  A 
careful  perusal  of  the  work  will  readily  convince  the  reader  that  the 
honor  was  well  deserved.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  the  clear  presentation  of  the  case,  the 
strength  of  the  proofs  and  their  logical  connection,  the  many  and  well- 
selected  references  found  throughout  the  whole  work,  are  evidences  of  a 
broad,  cultivated  mind,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  new  Doctor  as  well 
as  on  the  University  in  which  he  was  trained.  A  brief  analysis  of  the 
dissertation  will  best  give  an  idea  of  its  merit. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts :  introductory,  historical,  doctrinal,  and 
critical.  In  a  brief  introduction.  Dr.  Fox  carefully  explains  what  are 
morality  and  religion,  and  refutes  the  misleading  notions  of  certain  con- 
temporary writers.  This  was  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  and  state  prop- 
erly the  question  at  issue,  viz.,  whether  morality  is  essentially  dependent 
upon  religion.  Two  methods  may  be  followed  to  solve  the  problem ;  the 
historical,  which  investigates  the  religious  beliefs  of  mankind  to  see 
whether  they  have  really  supplied  a  standard  for  the  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  evil ;  and  the  doctrinal  which  analyzes  the  various  ele- 
ments of  moral  life  to  determine  whether  they  logically  force  us  to 
admit  a  supreme  Lawgiver  to  whom  we  owe  obedience. 

The  writer  begins  with  the  former,  laying  more  stress  than  is  com- 
monly done  on  the  historical  argument,  and  rightly  so ;  for  facte  have 
more  weight  with  our  contemporaries  than  a  priori  argumente,  and  pave 
the  way  to  the  doctrinal  proof.   With  great  accuracy  and  erudition  he 
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reriews  the  religions  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  of  Egypt,  Persia  and 
China,  of  Greece  and  Borne,  of  the  Mahonimedans,  and  even  some  semi- 
civilized  and  sayage  races,  so  as  to  make  his  induction  as  complete  as 
can  be.  On  these  varioas  subjects  he  brings  to  bear  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  discoyeries,  and  quotes  from  the  original  sources  as  well  as 
from  the  best  writers  of  our  own  times.  After  a  critical  examination  of 
the  texts,  he  concludes  that  the  belief  in  a  religious  sanction  is  common 
to  all  peoples.  To  this  general  rule  there  seems  to  be  but  one  exception, — 
Buddhism,  the  founder  of  which  speaks  neither  of  God  nor  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  But,  as  Dr.  Fox  remarks,  whateyer  hiay  be  said 
of  the  master's  doctrine, — which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, — his  dis- 
ciples haye  connected  morality  with  a  belief  in  future  retribution,  and 
it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  they  haye  succeeded  in  winning  oyer  to  his 
system  millions  of  proselytes. 

The  third  part  is  deyoted  to  the  doctrinal  treatment  of  the  matter. 
He  we  find  unmistakable  signs  of  the  spirit  of  precision  and  moderation 
which  peryades  the  whole  work.    Our  author  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  given  man  to  be  morally  good  with- 
ont  religion,  but  he  claims  that  "  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  valid 
system  of  ethics  can  be  constructed  by  human  ingenuity  without 
recognizing  the  existence  of  God  as  the  author  of  the  universe  and  of 
the  moral  order"  (p.  158).    No  doubt  the  proximate  basis  and  rule  of 
morality  are  "  the  reason  and  will,  or  the  will  inasmuch  as  directed  by 
the  intelligence "  (p.  165).     But  there  must  be  a  standard  whereby 
reason  may  judge  with  authority,  for  "the  moral  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced with  an  authoritativeness  which  is  absent  in  speculative  argu- 
ments" (p.  170).   This  standard  is  not  utility,  for  many  actions  are 
extremely  useful  which  are  far  from  being  virtuous.    Neither  can  it  be 
whai  is  highest  in  our  nature  ;  for  as  there  are  goods  soliciting  our  will, 
which  are  incompatible  with  moral  good,  why  should  we  forego  these, 
and  deprive  ourselves  of  much  happiness,  if  there  is  no  authority  to  im-  > 
pose  this  privation  upon  us  ?   Can  it  be  humanity  t   "  Humanity  is  but 
a  handy  abbreviation — a  name  given  to  indicate  the  aggregate  of  human 
beings   .   .    .   The  good  of  humanity  can  have  no  higher  intrinsic 
character  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  good  of  the  individual "  (p.  178). 
Here  the  author  might  have  added  that  it  is  frequently  in  the  name  of 
humanity  that  the  most  outrageous  crimes  are  perpetrated.   There  re- 
mains, then,  but  one  standard,  the  Will  of  God  guided  by  His  infinite 
"Wisdom.    An  additional  chapter  on  Supernatural  Religion,  though 
unnecessary  for  the  demonstration  of  the  thesis,  gives  the  reader  a  syn- 
thetic outline  of  Christian  morals,  which  is  not  without  interest.  In 
the  fourth  part  we  have  a  critical  review  of  the  representative  system 
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of  independent  morality  advocated  bj  modern  writers ;  the  sabjectiTiBm 
of  Kant,  the  utilitarianism  of  Mill,  and  the  evolntionism  of  Spencer 
are  successively  exposed  with  clearness  and  impartiality,  briefly  though 
solidly  discussed,  and  ably  refuted. 

We  like  the  hopeful  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Fox  in  his  last  chapter, 
as  well  as  his  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  religion  to  solve  the  educa- 
tional and  social  problems  of  the  day.  May  we  not  expect  that  an 
alphabetical  index  be  soon  added  to  a  work  which  contains  such  an 
amount  of  valuable  information  ? 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  essay  is  a  happy  and  harmonious 
combination  of  old  and  new  lore,  of  scholastic  dialectics  and  modem 
erudition ;  it  is  by  working  on  these  lines,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
professors,  that  the  students  of  our  Catholic  University  will  show  that 
there  is  no  opposition  between  faith  and  reason,  between  science  and 
religion. 

St.  Mary's  Seminary,  A.  T. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


DIonysos  and  Immortality.   Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler.   Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.   1899.   Pp.  67. 

The  IngersoU  lecture  at  Harvard  University  for  1898-'99  dealt  with 
a  single  phase  of  the  problem  of  a  future  life :  the  Greek  faith  in  im- 
mortality as  affected  by  the  rise  of  individualism.  In  prae-Homeric 
times  this  faith  took  the  concrete  form  of  ritual  observance — feasts  for 
the  dead  at  which  offerings  of  food,  especially  of  blood,  were  made  to 
appease  the  departed  spirits.  Then  came  a  period  of  atrophy;  the  rites 
of  soul-worship  ceased  and  belief  in  personal  survival  gave  way  to  such 
vague  and  gloomy  notions  as  we  find  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  re- 
vival came  between  750  and  600  B.  C.  It  was  largely  due  to  colonial 
expansion,  which  developed  industries,  drew  men  into  the  cities,  gave 
rise  to  new  political  conditions  and  made  each  man  the  bearer  of  his 
own  destiny.  The  old  soul-worship  revived ;  but  the  mere  knowledge 
that  they  were  to  live  after  death  no  longer  satisfied  minds  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  a  personality  was  strong ;  they  sought  eagerly  to  know 
how  they  were  to  live.  Answer  to  this  desire  was  first  given  by  the 
Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  upon  these  was  grafted  the  Dionysos  worship. 
Its  central  feature  was  the  "ecstasy"  in  which  the  soul  wandered  off 
to  the  spirit  world.  Escaping  for  brief  intervals  from  the  prison  of  the 
body,  the  soul  caught  glimpses  of  its  higher  life.  Hence  the  Dionysiac 
problem  of  salvation — how  to  make  the  vision  continuous.  Not  by 
death  but  through  successive  births  and  long  processes  of  cleansing,  the 
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60ul  attains  its  destiny.  This  is  the  germ-idea  whence  sprang  the 
Orphic  theology,  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  those  conceptions  of  the 
future  life  to  which  later  writers  like  Pindar  and  Sophocles  gave  expres- 
sion. 

  E.  A.  P. 

Etude  Sur  le  Cenobitlsme  Pakhomien :  pendant  le  lY^  si^cle 
et  la  premiere  Moiti6  du  V«.  Dissertation  presentee  a  la  Faculty 
de  Th6ologie  de  I'tlniversiti  de  Lourain  pour  I'obtention  du  grade 
de  Docteur  par  Paulin  Ladeuze,  licencii  eu  Thtologie.  Louvain : 
Typ.  J. Van  Linthout;  Paris :  A.  Fontemoing,  1898.  Pp.  IX  -f  390. 
6fr. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  which  any  imiversity  might  feel  proud  to  be 
able  to  bring  out;  not  only  as  a  sample  of  the  scientific  training  it  offers 
to  its  students  but  also  as  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  its  methods.  It  is  not 
a  simple  promise  of  the  future,  a  blossom ;  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  that 
promise,  a  fruit  of  the  best  kind.  The  task  of  the  author  was  a  most 
diflScnlt  one;  it  embraced  two  periods  of  Oriental  Monasticism, — the 
Pakhumian  and  the  Shenootian,  the  latter  being  an  attempt  at  a  genetic 
reform  by  the  famous  Apa  Shenoote  (Coptic)  or  Shenoodah  (Arabic). 
The  material  used  by  the  author  for  the  first  period  is  partly  old :  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  partly  recent:  Coptic  (Theban  and  Memphitic)  and 
Arabic.  For  the  second  period  he  had  nothing  but  recent  material: 
Coptic  and  Arabic.  Evidently  it  is  this  recent  material  that  has 
prompted  Abb6  Ladeuze  to  select  such  a  subject  for  his  dissertation. 
Herein  he  has  displayed  considerable  literary  courage,  for  the  selection  of 
this  thesis  implied  a  thorough  examination  of  the  introductions  with 
which  M.  Amilineau,  the  chief  editor  of  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  text,  pre- 
faced each  of  the  documents  he  published,  and  which  he  styles  critical, 
though  they  are  anything  but  critical.  Some  might  have  thought  the 
romantic  and  incoherent  elucubrations  of  M.  Am6lineau  entirely  un- 
worthy of  notice.  Perhaps  Abbe  Ladeuze  would  have  thought  so  if 
they  had  been  merely  romantic.  But  the  introductions  of  Am6linean 
are  also  slanderous,  calculated  to  cast  a  slur  on  what  all  Christians 
have  hitherto  considered  as  the  most  admirable  and  successful  attempt  at 
a  pure  and  spiritual  life.  All  high-minded  Christians  and  philosophic 
thinkers  will  ever  be  thankful  to  M.  Ladeuze  for  having  rehabilitated 
the  Egyptian  cenobitism  whose  offshoots  in  Europe  have  so  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  spiritual  ideal  as  against  the  in- 
stincts of  a  brutal  barbarism.* 

'Another  writer  to  whom  Abb4  Ladeuze  devotea  much  of  bis  attention  is 
Orutzmacber,  who.  in  fats  "Pachomius  und  daa  alteste  Slimterleben  "  (1897),  fol- 
lows in  Am^lineau's  "  footsteps,"  and  even  seems  occasionally,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
ImproTe  on  his  predecessor. 

6uB 
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The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  followed  by  an  appendix.  In 
the  first  part  the  author  carefnlly  examines  and  classifies  the  sources 
of  Egyptian  cenobitism  under  St.  Pakhumius  (d.  346)  and  his  succes- 
sors, and  Apa  Shenoote  (d.  circa  452).  The  second  part  contains  the 
external  history,  and  the  third  part  the  internal  history  of  Egyptian 
cenobitism.  The  appendix  is  an  eloquent  though  scientific  refutation  of 
the  accusation  of  immorality  brought  by  M.  Amdineau  against  the 
Pakhumian  and  Shenootian  monks.  The  chief  sources  for  the  life  of 
Pakhumius  and  his  successors  are :  1.  The  Vita  Sancti  Pachomii,  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  from  an  uncertain  Greek  author  (A).  2.  The  Vita 
Sancti  Patris  nostri  Pachomii,  attributed  to  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  Hervet,  and  published  in  Surius  (B).  3. 
Another  unpublished  Greek  life  of  Pakhumius.  4.  A  Greek  life  pub- 
lished by  the  Bollandists  (G).  5.  Various  Theban  fragments  of  a  life 
of  St  Pakhumius  (T).  6.  An  incomplete  life  of  the  same  in  the  Mem- 
phitic  dialect  (M).  7.  An  Arabic  life  of  the  same  (A'  ).  8.  Parali- 
pomena  de  SS.  Pachomio  et  Theodore,  from  the  Greek ;  extant  in  the 
same  manuscripts  as  C,  and  likewise  published  by  the  Bollandists  (P). 

According  to  M.  Amdineau,  the  manuscript  T  is  the  source  from 
which  all  the  other  documents  were  independently  derived.  A'  being  the 
most  faithful  representative.  Against  this  position  of  M.  Amtiinean, 
oar  author  maintains  that  the  true  original  is  G,  composed  shortly  after 
A.  D.  368,  and  translated  into  Theban,  with  original  additions,  by  the 
author  of  T.  In  turn  those  additions  were,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  translated  into  Greek  (P).  From  C  -f  P  was  derived  B,  of 
which  A  is  an  extract  made  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  M  is 
a  free  translation  made  from  T  at  an  early  date ;  as  for  A'  it  is  an 
awkward  compilation  not  only  from  T  but  also  from  M,  the  Historia 
Lausiaca,  and  even  from  C.  Outside  of  what  the  Egyptian  sources  had  in 
common  with  the  original  C,  from  which  they  are  derived,  they  deserve  but 
very  little  credit,  as  they  gave  to  the  facts  they  evidently  borrowed  from 
G,  a  strong  legendary  development.  The  facts  are  not  unfrequently 
grossly  distorted  and  interpolated,  whether  the  Egyptian  translators 
were  conscious  of  it  or  not.  Thus  they  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
an  impression  entirely  different  from  that  which  would  result  from  the 
original.  Naturally  it  is  in  the  Arabic  life  that  we  find  most  of  those  dis- 
tortions and  interpolations,  not  to  speak  of  other  literary  phenomena  like 
the  one  Abh€  Ladeuze  so  well  characterizes  as  "  d^doublement  de  f  aits." 
Of  this  he  gives  two  very  striking  instances  (pp.  93,  94).  The  origin  of 
these  legendary  accretions  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  glorify 
the  founders  of  the  cenobitic  life,  or  to  exalt  the  cenobitic  life  as  against 
the  anachoretic;  to  edify  the  monks,  to  enforce  discipline, — in  some 
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cases  even  to  exponnd  some  pet  eschatological  theory.  These  tendencies 
after  all,  were  not  uncommon  even  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  monastic 
literature  of  the  corresponding  period.  To  such  a  mental  temper  facts 
become  entirely  secondary. 

Very  different  is  C,  which  is  throughout  an  accurate  and  plain  state- 
ment  of  fact  Abb6  Ladenze  concludes  this  important  chapter  with  a 
study  of  the  Letter  of  Ammon,  and  another  on  the  Letters  and  Dis- 
courses of  Pakhumius  and  his  successors.  To  the  former  he  allows 
but  little  value,  outside  of  the  details  it  gives  on  the  cenobitic  institu- 
tions. The  Letters  are  of  three  kinds,  those  of  the  Codex  Kegularnm 
of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  which  our  author  holds  to  be  genuine,  as  against 
M.  Am^lineau ;  the  Coptic  ones,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  of  little 
importance,  and  the  "  Doctrina  de  Institntione  Monachorum,"  a  trust- 
worthy document  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  M. 
Am^lineau. 

The  sources  for  the  Shenootian  cenobitism  are  threefold, — the  various 
panegyrics  of  Shenoote,  chiefly  by  his  successor  and  disciple.  Visa,  the 
so-called  Eulogy  of  Abba  Bgool,  and  the  letters  and  discourses  of  both 
Shenoote  and  Visa.  The  Panegyrics  of  Shenoote  by  Visa  have  reached 
Q8  in  three  manuscripts — Theban  (T),  Memphitic  (M),  and  Arabic  (Ar  ). 
Of  T  we  have  nothing  but  short  fragments.  M  and  A'  are  complete. 
They  are  all  closely  akin  to  one  another,  M  and  A'  being  derived  from  T. 
M  is  not  a  compendium,  as  Amdineau  says.  Ar  was  probably  made  on 
a  Theban  original,  but  the  writer  must  have  also  had  the  Memphitic 
before  his  eyes.  Besides,  as  in  the  case  of  Pakhumius'  life,  be  drew  on 
other  documents  and  bis  own  imagination.  Such  documents  were  the 
Didache  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  or  rather  those  older  documents  on 
which  the  author  of  the  Didache  himself  drew ;  Holy  Scripture ;  the 
works  of  Shenoote  himself;  letters,  orations,  etc.  Those  Panegyrics 
are  highly  legendary,  full  of  visions,  miracles,  prodigies,  but  poor  in  facts. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  author  aimed  chiefly  at  glorifying  Shenoote, 
more  rarely  at  edifying  the  monks  and  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
monastic  regulations.  Even  in  T  we  find  traces  of  this  same  tendency. 
In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  what  refers  to  monastic  institu- 
tions, the  historical  value  of  the  Panegyrics  is  about  nil.  It  is  strange, 
says  Abb6  Ladeuze,  that  Amdineau,  after  having  expatiated  on  the 
legendary  character  of  the  Panegyrics  of  Shenoote,  should  treat  them  else- 
where as  though  they  related  real  facts  or  at  least  crafty  dealings  of 
Shenoote  to  make  his  disciples  believe  in  his  supernatural  power ! 

The  so-called  Eulogy  of  Abba  Bgool  certainly  does  not  deserve  that 
title.    It  refers  to  Shenoote  himself ;  but  it  is  too  fragmentary  to  say 
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who  was  the  author,  or  what  its  nature  was.  Still,  it  contains  historical 
facts  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Shenootian  congregation  exposed  in 
plain  and  trustworthy  style.  As  for  the  letters  and  discourses  of 
Shenoote  and  Visa,  they  are  genuine,  beyond  doubt,  and  form  the  best 
source  for  the  history  of  the  Shenootian  cenobitism.  Like  the  so-called 
Eulogy  of  Abba  Bgool,  they  are  extant  in  Theban  only. 

After  this  lengthy  but  useful  discussion  of  his  sources  and  their  his- 
torical value,  Abb6  Ladenze  enters  on  his  subject.  He  holds  that 
Pakhumius  was  the  true  originator  of  cenobitism.  He  retraces  as  satis- 
factorily as  his  sources  allow  him,  the  origin  and  evolution  of  cenobitic 
life  under  Pakhumius  and  his  successors ;  then  the  nature  and  extent  of 
•i^e  Shenootian  reform,  where  he  shows  that  if  that  reform  was  not  more 
-successful,  it  was  because.it  tried  to  do  away  with  the  very  principles 
ihat  had  made  the  Pakhumian  cenobitism  a  success.  This  part  which 
-'Our  author  calls  the  external  history  of  cenobitism  he  concludes  with  a 
.'Special  chapter  on  the  chronology  of  his  subject  In  the  third  part 
Ladeuze  treats  of  the  organization  and  rules  or  internal  history  of  the 
Pakhumian  and  Shenootian  monasteries. 

Having  disagreed  so  thoroughly  with  Am^lineau  and  OrOtzmacher 
'  on  the  nature  and  value  of  his  sources,  Abb£  Ladeuze  cannot  fail  to 
continue  to  do  so  when  he  reaches  his  subject  proper.  Thus,  he  proves 
■  against  Griitzmacher  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pakhumius 
was  first  a  member  of  the  pagan  community  of  Serapis.  He  credits 
Pakhumius  with  the  origin  of  the  cenobitic  life.  He  disagrees  entirely 
with  Amdineau  as  to  the  reasons  that  prompted  Pakhumius  to  pass 
from  the  anachoretic  to  the  cenobitic  monasticism.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  Therapeutae  whom  Am6lineau  confounds  with  the 
^ssenes,  influenced  Pakhumius,  directly  or  indirectly ;  that  Pakhumius 
-was  ordained  against  his  will  (p.  185,  n.  2) ;  that  Theodore,  Pakhumius' 
favorite  disciple,  was  an  ambitious  man,  violent  and  hypocritical.  He 
-refuses  to  grant  to  Shenoote  and  his  reform  the  same  importance  as 
does  Amdineau,  who  holds  the  Shenootian  monk  as  the  standard  of 
^cenobitic  life  in  "oflRcial  Thebaid."  On  the  other  hand  he  does  not  believe 
Shenoote  was  as  black  as  painted  by  Amdineau.  He  believes  that 
'Shenoote  was  more  ignored  by  than  unknown  to  the  Western  hagio- 
■.grapher.  He  believes  that  Pakhumius  was  born  in  292,  not  in  388, 
and  died  in  346,  not  in  348 ;  that  Shenoote  died  in  452  not  in  451.  The 
same  divergence  of  view  continues  in  the  third  part  of  his  dissertation. 
Ladeuze  does  not  think  that  the  so-called  rule  of  the  Angel  is  the 
primitive  rule  of  Pakhumius ;  he  even  fails  to  find  a  second  edition  of 
that  rule  either  in  Coptic  or  in  Ethiopic.   He  cannot  see  in  the  monastic 
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habit  an  adaptation  of  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  prieste.  He  does 
not  admit  of  a  three-year  novitiate ;  he  does  not  believe  that  the  rale 
of  Pakhnmias  was  calculated  to  prevent  the  free  development  of  moral 
faculties,  nor  that  Pakhumius  was  an  "  esprit  lourd,  dur  et  6troit." 

If,  when  he  describes  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  ShenootisA 
communities,  Abb6  Ladeuze  does  not  disagree  with  Amdineau,  it  is 
because  the  points  he  touches  have  not  been  commented  upon  by  that 
writer.  As  for  the  appendix  on  the  chastity  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  our 
author  has  not  much  trouble  to  show  that  Am^lineau's  accusations  are 
nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  a  priori  suppositions,  misinterpreta- 
tions,  mistranslations,  misconstructions,  incoherencies  and  inconsistencies. 
The  alleged  documents  on  which  Am^lineau  props  his  thesis,  are  against 
him  in  every  case.  Any  fair-minded  reader,  if  he  only  be  gifted  with  the 
most  elementary  critical  sense,  will  find  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  moat 
edifying,  that  is,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  superiors  to  inculcate  in 
the  minds  of  their  community  a  horror  of  the  sin  of  impurity,  even  of 
the  slightest  description.  That  the  language  of  this  rule  is  not  more 
eaphemistic  simply  shows  that  the  conventionalism  of  their  time  was 
different  from  ours.  It  is  a  question  of  ethnography  rather  than  of 
ethics.  The  fact  that  the  superiors  did  not  hesitate  to  mention  in  blunt 
terms  the  most  grievous  faults,  nor  the  Coptic  writers  to  commit  this 
mention  to  writing,  is  on  the  contrary  a  proof  that  the  very  few  allusions 
we  find  contain  all  that  came  within  their  knowledge.  Not  once  do  they 
insinuate  that  the  fact  related  is  not  true ;  no  more  do  they  agree  that 
it  indicates  anything  like  a  general  state  of  things. 

Such  is,  in  its  main  lines,  the  dissertation  of  Abb^  Ladeuze.  So 
many  and  so  far-reaching  were  the  false  theories  he  met  on  his  way 
that  his  book  is  rather  a  refutation  of  the  errors  concerning  the 
Pakhumian  and  Shenootian  cenobitism  than  an  itude  of  the  same. 
Where  he  does  not  refute  Am^lineau,  he  refutes  others,  like  Revillout, 
but  principally  Basset  and  GrQtzmacher,  both  of  whom — the  latter  more 
particularly — tread  in  Amdineau's  erratic  footprints.  The  result  of  this 
is  a  certain  lack  of  proportion  in  the  work.  This  is  a  minor  defect, 
after  all,  that  a  different  title  might  have  suppressed. 

One  important  fact  comes  out  in  the  course  of  these  studies,  viz.,  thai 
the  work  so  far  done  on  the  subject  in  the  light  of  Oriental  sources  must 
simply  be  done  over  again.  So  great  is  the  lack  of  criticism  displayed  by 
Am^lineau  that  his  theories  and  conclusions  ought  to  be  entirely  ignored. 
The  tests  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  just  as  if  they  had  never  been  com» 
mented  upon.  More  than  that,  they  oiight  to  be  reedited  and  retrans- 
lated. For  Am^lineau's  printing  of  them  is  no  edition  at  all ;  he 
never  attempts  to  correct  a  faulty  text  from  parallel  texts  in  the  sam& 
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or  in  other  recensions ;  even  for  the  Panegyrics  of  Shenoote,  of  which 
he  claims  to  have  compared  four  different  copies,  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  establish  a  philological  text  Very  often  both  the  Coptic  and 
Arabic  texts  are  manifestly  wrong ;  a  "  sic ! "  placed  here  and  there,  if 
nothing  else,  might  guide  the  student  in  his  work  and  give  him  the 
clue  of  a  solution.  Frequently  the  student  cannot  say  whether  he 
has  to  deal  with  an  oversight  of  Am^lineau,  a  misprint,  or  a  really 
faulty  text.  This  very  important  defect  might  have  been,  to  some 
extent,  remedied  by  a  faithful  translation.  But  the  translation  of 
Am^lineau  is  anything  but  faithful.  In  some  cases  he  Ignores  not  only 
isolated  words,  but  whole  propositions  and  sentences.  In  many  cases  his 
rendering  is  altogether  wrong ;  in  others  it  is  both  wrong  and  incompre- 
hensible, and  offers  no  sense  at  all.  Our  author  himself  has  more  than 
once  remarked  this  defect,  and  in  cases  of  considerable  importance  for  his 
subject  (e.  g.  pp.  145,  195,  312,  313).  In  many  cases  of  no  less,  if  not 
of  greater,  importance,  he  confidently  accepts  the  wrong  or  uncertain 
rendering  of  Am^lineau.  Thus  (p.  168)  Ladeuze,  following  Amdineau, 
makes  Pakhumius  say  that  the  anchoret  "  ne  s'dancera  pas  vers  la  vie 
^temelle  par  la  puret^  des  ascdses  qu'il  fait,"  while  the  text  really  says : 
"  Cependant  il  (Dieu)  ue  le  privera  pas  de  la  vie  ^ternelle  &  cause  etc." 
Ladeuze  did  not  see  that  by  accepting  the  rendering  of  Amdineau  he 
gave  him  a  weapon  against  himself.  He  might  well  have  selected 
Amdineau's  translation  of  both  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  texts  of  this  very 
discourse  of  Pakhumius  as  an  example  of  his  slovenly  manner  of  trans- 
lating. On  p.  349  (note  1)  Ladeuze  implicitly  accepts  the  interpretation 
of  Amdineau  "  to  sin  like  a  man=to  commit  the  sin  of  impurity."  Now 
that  expression  occurs  frequently  in  both  Coptic  and  Greek,  in  places 
where  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  immorality.  It  means,  in  fact,  not 
"comme  homme,"=Iikeaman, but  simply  "en  tant  qu'  homme"=being 
a  man.  That  expression  is  used  not  to  show  the  fault,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  minimize  it,  and  in  the  particular  case  to  enhance  the  severity 
of  the  punishment,  by  way  of  contrast  On  p.  322  Ladeuze  accepts 
again  Am^lineau's  rendering,  "Qu'on  les  mette  k  la  porte,"  under- 
standing naturally  enough  "expulsion."  Here  Amdinean  makes  the 
Coptic  writer  speak  French.  The  text  says :  "a  la porterie"  which,  as 
Zoega  well  understood,  indicates  the  atrium  of  the  convent.  That 
whole  passage,  besides,  is  obscure  in  Coptic,  and  from  Am^lineau's 
translation  one  sees  clearly  that  he  did  not  understand  it  A  queer 
grammar,  indeed,  would  result  from  our  acceptance  of  Amdineau's  trans- 
lations. Another  passage  certainly  mistranslated  and  yet  quoted  and 
accepted  by  Ladeuze,  is  on  p.  325,  note  3.  Again  (p.  320),  Ladeuze 
quotes  from  Amdineau's  translation:  " Soyons  riches  en  les  choses  que 
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nous  apprenons  par  coeur,  que  celui  qui  n'en  apprendra  pas  da  vantage, 
n'apprenne  pas  moins  de  onze  parties  du  Psautier."  The  text  says: 
"n'apprenne  pas  moins  de  dix  parties  et  une  partie.'  "  Strange  manner, 
in  didactic  writing,  of  saying  "  eleven  parts !  "  If  we  read  farther  we 
«ee  that  the  rule  constantly  speaks  of  so  many  "  Psalms  and  one  part," 
from  which  it  appears  evident  that  Am^lineau  has  either  badly  copied 
his  original,  as  is  often  the  case,  or  that  he  has  not  perceived  that 
*part"  had  been  by  oversight  written  once  for  "psalm".  The  point 
deserves  certainly  some  study,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  Ladeuze, 
independently  of  the  philological  question,  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
readers  to  the  difficulty.  Another  false  rendering  apparently  accepted 
by  our  author  is  the  one  referred  to  in  n.  8,  p.  318.  Worse  still  is  the 
translation  quoted,  p.  244,  n.  4.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
we  should  translate :  "  Puis  les  saints  Antoiue,  Macaire,  et  cet  homme 
parfait,  Pakhdme,  m'ont  livre  leurs  enfants  pour  que  je  les  juge  de  I'estrade 
on,  etc.,"  instead  of,  "  M'ont  Confi6  leurs  enfants  pour  leur  prficher  la  foi 
dans  la  chaire  oii,  etc." 

These  few  instances,  in  my  opinion,  suffice  to  show  that  Ladeuze  has 
given  Am^lineau  credit  for  a  great  deal  more  philological  skill  than  he 
really  possesses.  In  fact  there  are  few  pages  in  his  Coptic  or  Arabic 
texts  that  Amilineau  renders  faithfully, — which  makes  me  believe  that 
had  Ladeuze  first  revised  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  translations  he  might 
not  only  have  avoided  some  important  mistakes  but  discovered  moreover, 
in  those  texts,  much  new  and  useful  material  for  his  study  on  Egyptian 
i^obitic  life.  Naturally  that  does  not  entirely  impair  the  value  of  his 
work.  For  if  he  had  done  no  more  than  expose  the  manner  of  historical 
criticism  adopted  by  Am6lineau  in  his  writings  it  would  still  remain 
true  that  he  has  made  a  great  step  towards  putting  the  Egyptian  ceno- 
bitism  in  its  proper  light,  such  especially  as  is  shed  upon  it  by  the  new 
documents  that  the  languages  of  the  Orient  are  offering  us.       H.  H. 

The  Eve  of  the  Reformation :  Studies  in  the  Religious  Life  and 
Thought  of  the  English  People  in  the  period  preceding  the  Rejec- 
tion of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction  by  Henry  VIII,  by  Francis  Aidan 
Gasquet,  D.D.,  0.  S.  B.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  1900, 
8°,  pp.  443. 

When  Boehmer  decided  the  vocation  of  Joannes  Janssen  to  be  the 
popularizing  of  knowledge  concerning  the  actual  conditions  of  the  German 
people  just  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  he  began  a  movement  that 
was  destined  to  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  strictly  Teutonic  lands. 
Here,  indeed,  Pastor,  Michael,  Ehses,  and  many  others, — individuals. 
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schools,  societies, — have  taken  up  the  good  work  of  collecting  the  facts  of 
the  social,  political,  industrial,  commercial,  artistic  and  literary  life  of 
Europe  as  it  was  lived,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  £ef  ormation.  Theology 
and  philosophy  have  had  their  syntheses — why  should  not  history,  too, 
have  one  ?  Thus  shall  we  gain  an  immovable  corner-stone  of  fact  and 
sure  appreciation  on  which  to  raise,  slowly  it  may  be,  an  edifice  of 
religious  unity.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Rolls  Series  and  the 
State  Papers  of  England,  as  well  as  the  numerous  local  and  special 
societies  that  for  many  decades  have  been  harvesting  the  remnants  of 
mediaeval  evidences,  has  been  equally  great  in  developing  the  school  of 
which  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop,  Father  Gasquet,  Dom  Cuthbert,  and  schol- 
arly writers  in  the  Tablet,  are  members  as  brilliant  as  they  are  authoritative 
and  inspiring.  Not  that  English  Catholics  have  ever  wanted  for  capable 
writers  of  history — Tierney,  Dodd,  Oliver,  Lingard,  and  other  men  of 
repute  are  there  to  answer  for  the  mental  honesty  and  bluff  candor  that 
are  as  native  in  Englishmen  as  a  certain  "peinlich"  love  of  detail  is  to 
the  German,  or  the  charm  of  style  and  measure  to  the  Frenchman. 

Father  Gasquet  continues  the  traditions  of  his  race.  Within  a 
decade  he  has  given  us  quasi-final  chapters  on  Henry  YIII  and  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  on  the  Origin  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  on  the  episode  of  the  "Black  Death."  Essays  in  the  Bene- 
dictine "Downside  Review"  on  the  equipments  of  ancient  monastie 
libraries,  on  the  pre-Reformation  English  Bible,  on  Religious  Instruc- 
tion in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  have  made  his  name 
dear  to  those  who  venerate  the  old  Catholic  past  of  England.  The 
volume  before  us  is  conceived  in  the  same  analytical  and  cautious  spirit, 
being  made  up  of  documentary  studies,  that  move  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  after  the  manner  of  a  careful  chess-player.  The  rubrics  of 
the  various  chapters  reveal  sufficiently  the  scope  of  the  author.  They 
are  The  Revival  of  Letters  in  England,  The  Two  Jurisdictions,  England 
and  the  Pope,  Clergy  and  Laity,  Erasmus,  The  Lutheran  Invasion,  The 
Printed  English  Bible,  Teaching  and  Preaching,  Parish  Life  in  Catholic 
England,  Pre-Reformation  Guild  Life,  Mediaeval  Wills,  Charities  and 
Obits,  Pilgrimages  and  Relics. 

The  limits  of  a  book-notice  preclude  any  intimate  examination  of 
the  great  mass  of  information, — much  of  it  new,  all  of  it  highly 
instructive, — that  these  chapters  offer.  Nor  can  we  forestall  the  author 
by  outlining  conclusions  which  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  draw,  or  at  least 
to  formulate  in  scientific  terms.  Nevertheless,  it  can  only  edify  and 
console  many  who  are  too  busy  to  follow  these  studies  in  person,  if  the 
temper  of  this  important  publication  be  set  before  them.  In  a  very 
modest "  Introduction "  Father  Gasquet  calls  attention  to  the  current 
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or  popnlar  view  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation  held  by  most 
Protestants. 

 "To  some,  it  appears  that  the  Church,  on  the  eve  of  the 

Reformation,  had  long  lost  its  hold  on  the  intelligence  and  affection  of 
the  English  people.  Discontented  with  the  powers  claimed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  secretly  disaffected  to  much  of  the  mediaeval 
teaching  of  religious  truth  and  to  many  of  the  traditional  religious  ordi- 
nances, the  laity  were,  it  is  suggested,  only  too  eager  to  seize  upon  the 
first  opporttinity  of  emancipating  themselves  from  a  thraldom  which  in 
practice  had  become  intolerable.  An  increase  of  knowledge,  too,  it  i» 
supposed,  had  inevitably  led  men  to  view  as  false  and  superstitious  many 
of  the  practices  of  religion  which  had  been  acquiesced  in  and  followed 
without  doubt  or  question  in  earlier  and  more  simple  days.  Men,  with 
the  increasing  light,  had  come  to  see,  in  the  support  given  to  these  prac- 
tices by  the  clergy,  a  determination  to  keep  people  at  large  in  ignorance, 
and  to  make  capital  out  of  many  of  these  objectionable  features  of  medi- 
ffival  worship. 

"  Moreover,  such  writers  assume  that  in  reality  there  was  little  or  no 
practical  religion  among  the  mass  of  the  people  for  some  considerable 
time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  religious  difficulties  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  According  to  their  reading  of  the  facts,  the  nation,  as  such, 
had  long  lost  its  interest  in  the  religion  of  its  forefathers.  Receiving  no 
instruction  in  faith  and  morals  worthy  of  the  name,  they  had  been 
allowed  by  the  neglect  of  the  clergy  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
teachings,  and  in  complete  neglect  of  the  duties,  of  their  religion. 
Ecclesiastics  generally,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  had,  it  is  suggested, 
forfeited  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  laity  by  their  evil  and  mercenary 
lives ;  whilst,  imagining  that  the  surest  way  to  preserve  the  remnants  of 
their  former  power  was  to  keep  the  people  ignorant,  they  had  opposed 
the  literary  revival  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand. In  a  word,  the  picture  of  the  pre-Reformation  Church  ordinar- 
ily drawn  for  us  is  that  of  a  system  honeycombed  with  disaffection  and 
unbelief,  the  natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  maintain 
at  all  hazards  an  effete  ecclesiastical  organisation,  which  clung  with  the 
tenacity  of  despair  to  doctrines  and  observances  which  the  world  at  large 
had  ceased  to  accept  as  true,  or  to  observe  as  any  part  of  its  reasonable 
service." 

But  in  the  face  of  the  vast  and  deep  researches  of  late  decades,  there 
is,  to  say  the  least,  room  and  reason  for  a  new  statement  of  the  elements 
of  English  life  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  What  men  have  done  for  the  natural  sciences,  for  experimen- 
tal psychology,  for  the  history  of  commerce,  industry,  the  sciences  in 
general,  education,  must  also  be  good  for  general  history,  and  notably 
for  ecclesiastical  history,  where  the  "odium  theologicum"  is  ever  a 
distorting  influence.  To  begin  with,  the  "State  Papers"  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  open  up  a  wide  field,  mostly  fallow, — and  no  conscien- 
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tious  "magistrate  of  history"  will  now  utter  judgment  until  he  has 
grasped  the  meaning  of  this  awful  "  dossier."  How  true  this  is  will  be 
Apparent  to  all  who  have  read  the  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  Brewer  and  Mr. 
James  Gardiner,  men  who  rank  in  the  first  order  of  impartial  and  objec- 
tive critics. 

 "  Rolls,  records,  and  documents  of  all  kinds  exist  in  public 

and  private  archives,  which  are  not  included  in  these  State  Papers,  but 
which  are  equally  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  reliable 
opinion  on  the  whole  story.  Besides  this  vast  mass  of  material,  the  en- 
tire literature  of  the  period  demands  careful  examination,  as  it  mast 
clearly  throw  great  light  on  the  tone  and  temper  of  men's  minds,  and 
reveal  the  origin  and  growth  of  popular  views  and  opinions. 

"  Writers,  such  as  Burnet,  for  example,  and  others,  have  indeed  pre- 
sented their  readers  with  the  story  of  the  Reformation  as  a  whole,  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  set  out  at  length,  and  with  assurance,  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  that  event.  Whether  true  or  false,  they  have  made 
their  synthesis,  and  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  subject, 
they  have  rendered  their  story  more  plausible  by  the  unity  of  idea  it  was 
-designed  to  illustrate  and  confirm.  The  real  value  of  such  a  synthesis, 
however,  must  of  course  entirely  depend  on  the  data  upon  which  it  rests. 
The  opening  up  of  new  sources  of  information  and  the  examination  of 
•old  sources  in  the  critical  spirit  now  demanded  in  all  historical  investi- 
gations have  fully  proved,  however,  not  merely  this  or  that  fact  to  be 
wrong,  but  that  whole  lines  of  argument  are  without  justification,  and 
general  deductions  without  reasonable  basis.  In  other  words,  the  old 
synthesis  has  been  founded  upon  false  facts  and  false  inferences." 

No  one  denies  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Catholic  Church  felt 
the  need  of  reform.  One  must  have  dealt  long  and  lovingly  with  the 
■documents  of  the  time,  the  "  human  documents  "  of  saints  and  reformers, 
to  know  how  ever-present  was  that  need.  One  must  know,  too,  how 
rapidly  events  moved  in  the  fifteenth  century,  events  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  history  of  mankind, — how  the  worlds  of  commerce,  thought, 
«nd  nature  were  at  once  and  immeasurably  enlarged  before  the  mediaeval 
man,  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  was  educated  to  his  new  surroundings,  or  even 
knew  what  -they  really  were.  Men  still  believed  in  a  Terre  de  Jouvence, 
an  £1  Dorado,  the  Phoenix,  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  How  mnch 
harder  to  shift  the  administrative  system  of  that  most  complicated  of 
social  mechanisms — the  Church  of  Rome  ?  The  Council  of  Trent  itself 
was  the  first  to  acknowledge  by  its  decrees  and  measures,  the  absolute, 
indispensable  need  of  reform. 

 "  The  need  had  long  been  acknowledged  by  the  best  and  most 

devoted  sons  of  the  Church.  There  were  those,  whom  M.  Eugene 
MQntz  has  designated  the  "  morose  cardinals,"  who  saw  whither  things 
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were  tending,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  avert  the  im- 
pending catastrophe.  As  Janssen  has  pointed  out,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  for  instance,  Nicholas  of  Cusa  initiated  reforms  in 
Germany,  with  the  approval — if  not  hy  the  positive  injunctions — of  the 
Pope.  It  was,  however,  a  true  reform,  a  reform  founded  on  the  principle 
' not  of  destruction,  but  of  purification  and  renewal.'  Holding  that  '  it 
was  not  for  men  to  change  what  was  holy ;  but  for  the  holy  to  change 
man,'  he  began  by  reforming  himself  and  preaching  by  example.  He 
restored  discipline  and  eagerly  welcomed  the  revival  of  learning  and  the 
invention  of  printing  as  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  true  religion. 
His  projects  of  general  ecclesiastical  reforms  presented  to  Pius  II.  are 
admirable.  Without  wishing  to  touch  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
he  desired  full  and  drastic  measures  of  '  reformation  in  head  and  mem- 
bers.' But  all  this  was  entirely  different  from  the  spirit  and  aim  of 
those  who  attacked  the  Church  under  the  leadership  of  Luther  and  his 
followers.  Their  object  was  not  the  reform  and  purification  of  abuses, 
but  the  destruction  and  overthrow  of  the  existing  religious  system.  Be- 
fore, say,  1517  or  even  1521,  no  one  at  this  period  ever  dreamt  of  wish- 
ing to  change  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  it  was  then  under- 
stood. The  most  earnest  and  zealous  sons  of  the  Church  never  hesitated 
to  attack  this  or  that  abuse,  and  to  point  out  this  or  that  spot,  desiring 
to  make  the  edifice  of  God's  Church,  as  they  understood  it,  more  solid, 
more  useful,  and  more  like  Christ's  ideal.  They  never  dreamt  that  their 
work  could  undermine  the  edifice,  much  less  were  their  aims  directed  to 
pulling  down  the  walls  and  digging  up  the  foundations;  such  a 
possibility  was  altogether  foreign  to  their  conception  of  the  essential 
constitution  of  Christ's  Church.  To  suggest  that  men  like  Colet,  More, 
and  Erasmus  had  any  leaning  to,  or  sympathy  with,  <  the  Beformation ' 
as  we  know  it,  is,  in  view  of  what  they  have  written,  absolutely  false  and 
misleading." 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  un-historical  than  the 
coneept  of  Lnther  changing  the  face  of  European  society  and  calling  by 
his  magic  genius  light  from  darkness.  He  is  himself  evidence  (Opera 
ed.  Frankfort,  tom,  x.  p.  56,  cited  by  Janssen)  that  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  Christian  ages  was  the  one  at  whose  close  he  was  bom. 

 "  'Any  one  reading  the  chronicles,'  he  writes,  •  will  find  that 

since  the  birth  of  Christ  there  is  nothing  that  can  compare  with  what 
has  happened  in  our  world  daring  the  last  hundred  years.  Never  in  any 
country  have  people  seen  so  much  building,  so  much  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Never  has  such  good  drink,  such  abundant  and  delicate  food  been 
within  the  reach  of  so  many.  Dress  has  become  so  rich  that  it  cannot 
in  this  respect  be  improved.  Who  has  ever  heard  of  commerce  such  as 
we  see  it  to-day  ?  It  circles  the  globe ;  it  embraces  the  whole  world ! 
Painting,  engraving — all  the  arts — have  progressed  and  are  still  im- 
proving. More  than  all,  we  have  men  so  capable  and  so  learned,  that 
their  wit  penetrates  everything  in  such  a  way,  that  nowadajs  a  youth  of 
twenty  knows  more  than  twenty  doctors  did  in  days  gone  by.' " 
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If  the  culture  of  the  arts  be  any  index  of  a  free  and  open  spirit,  of  a 
temper  of  progress  and  refinement,  of  an  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good 
and  serviceable  in  nature  for  man,  of  an  attitude  of  idealism,  of  gener- 
osity and  magnificence,  of  a  rich  and  manifold  activity  in  the  middle- 
classes,  then  cinquecento  England  was  but  little,  if  any,  behind  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Continent. 

 "  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  such  life  and  energy 

was  displayed  in  the  building  and  adornment  of  churches  of  all  kinds  a& 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  Reformation.  Not  in  one  part  of  the  country 
only,  nor  in  regard  only  to  the  greater  churches,  was  this  characteristic 
activity  shown,  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  the 
walls  of  our  great  cathedrals  and  minsters,  and  well-nigh  those  of  every 
little  parish  church  in  the  land,  still  bear  their  testimony  to  what  wa» 
done  out  of  love  for  God's  house  during  the  period  in  question  by  the- 
English  people.  Moreover,  by  the  aid  of  the  existing  accounts  and 
inventories  it  can  be  proved  to  demonstration  that  it  was  a  work  which 
then,  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  our  national  existence,  appealed  t<v 
the  people  at  large  and  was  carried  out  by  them.  No  longer,  as  in  earlier 
times,  was  the  building  and  beautifying  of  Ood's  house  left  in  this  period 
to  some  great  noble  benefactor  or  rich  landowner.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  the  people  were  themselves  concerned  with  the  work,  initiated 
it,  found  the  means  to  carry  it  out,  and  superintended  it  in  all  its  details. 

"  The  same  may  be  said  of  art  The  work  of  adorning  the  walls  of 
churches  with  paintings  and  frescoes,  the  work  of  filling  in  the  tracery  of 
the  windows  with  pictured  glass,  the  work  of  setting  up,  and  carving,  and 
painting,  and  decorating ;  the  making  of  screens,  and  stalls,  and  altars,  all 
during  this  period,  and  right  up  to  the  eve  of  the  change,  was  in  eveiy  sense- 
popular.  It  was  the  people  who  carried  out  these  works,  and  evidently 
for  the  sole  reason  because  they  loved  to  beautify  their  churches,  which 
were,  in  a  way  now  somewhat  diflScult  to  realise,  the  centre  no  less  of 
their  lives  than  of  their  religion.  Popular  art  grows,  and  only  grows> 
luxuriantly,  upon  a  religious  soil ;  and  under  the  inspiration  of  a  popular 
enthusiasm  the  parish  churches  of  England  became,  if  we  may  judg& 
from  the  evidence  of  wills,  accounts,  and  inventories  which  still  survive, 
not  merely  sanctuaries,  but  veritable  picture  galleries,  teaching  the  poor 
and  unlettered  the  history  and  doctrine  of  their  religion.  Nor  were  the 
pictures  themselves  the  miserable  daubs  which  some  have  suggested. 
The  stained-glass  windows  were  not  only  multiplied  in  the  churches  of 
England  during  this  period,  but  by  those  best  able  to  judge,  the  time- 
between  1480  and  1520  has  been  regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  the  art ; 
and  as  regards  the  frescoes  and  decorations  themselves,  there  is  evidence- 
of  the  existence  in  England  of  a  high  proficiency,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  before  the  Reformation." 

One  more  paragraph,  of  special  value,  because  it  touches  on  the  his- 
tory of  music, — of  all  the  arts  the  most  thoroughly  ecclesiastical,  being- 
a  pure  creation  of  the  Church,  and  in  nowise  a  remnant  of  pagan  antiquity, 
like  painting  and  sculpture.   Not  a  few  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
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English  Catholics  were  on  the  royal  road  to  great  discoveries  iu  music, 
and  that  the  painfnl  disturbances  which  interrupted  the  religions  and 
«ocial  life  of  England  also  threw  her  out  of  the  procession  of  Flemish, 
French,  Italian  and  Oerman  maestri  who  have  endowed  mankind  with 
an  immortal  song. 

 "It  was  the  age,  too,  of  organ-making  and  belUfounding, 

and  there  is  hardly  a  record  of  any  parish  church  at  this  time  which 
does  not  show  considerable  sums  of  money  spent  upon  these.  From  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  period  described  as  "  the  great 
pillage,"  music,  too,  had  made  great  progress  in  England,  and  the 
renown  of  the  English  school  hsS  spread  over  Europe.  Musical  com- 
positions had  multiplied  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  "  prick  song,"  or  part  music,  is  very  frequently  found  in 
the  inventories  of  our  English  parish  churches.  In  fact,  it  has  been  re- 
cently  shown  that  much  of  the  music  of  the  boasted  school  of  ecclesiastical 
music  to  which  the  English  Reformation  had  been  thought  to  have  given 
birth,  is,  in  reality,  music  adapted  to  the  new  English  services  from 
Latin  originals,  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  ancient  offices  of  the 
Church.  Most  of  the  "  prick  song  "  masses  and  other  musical  composi- 
*  tions  were  destroyed  in  the  wholesale  destruction  which  accompanied  the 
religious  changes,  but  sufficient  remains  to  show  that  the  English  pre- 
Beformation  school  of  music  was  second  to  none  in  Europe.  The  repu- 
tation of  some  of  its  chief  masters,  like  Dunstable,  Tallis,  and  Bird,  had 
spread  to  other  countries,  and  their  works  had  been  used  and  studied, 
even  in  that  land  of  song,  Italy." 

In  view  of  these  judgments,  amply  borne  out  by  tbe  studies  that  make 
np  the  bulk  of  the  book,  one  can  not  but  subscribe  to  the  words  with 
vhich  Father  Gasquet  closes  these  introductory  remarks : 

 "A  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  period  preceding  the 

great  religions  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century  will,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  lead  the  inquirer  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  in  any  sense  an 
age  of  stagnation,  discontent,  and  darkness.  Letters,  art,  architecture, 
painting,  and  music,  under  the  distinct  patronage  of  the  Church,  had 
made  great  and  steady  progress  before  the  advent  of  the  new  ideas. 
Moreover,  those  who  will  examine  the  old  parish  records  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  np  to  the  very  eve  of  the  changA,  the  old  religion  had  not  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  people  at  large.  And  one 
thing  is  absolutely  clear,  that  it  was  not  the  Reformation  movement 
which  brought  to  the  world  in  its  train  the  blessings  of  education, 
and  the  arts  of  civilisation.  What  it  did  for  all  these  is  written  plainly 
enough  in  the  history  of  that  period  of  change  and  destruction." 

Any  approval  the  writer  could  give  is  infinitely  outweighed  by  the 
dispassionate  sammary  of  Mr.  James  Gardiner  in  a  late  issue  of  "  The 
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New  Era."  He  declares  that  the  following  propositions  may  now  be 
looked  on  as  placed  beyond  donbt  by  the  labors  of  Father  Oasqnet : 

First.  That  learning  was  not  discouraged  by  the  Ghnrch  in  the  era 
before  the  Eeformation,  and  least  of  all  in  England. 

Second.  That  art  was  not  on  the  decline,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Third.  That  religions  instruction  was  not  neglected. 

Fourth.  That  English  translations  of  the  Bible  were  not  prohibited^ 
except  on  the  ground  that  they  were  erroneous  and  heretical.' 

Fifth.  That  there  was  no  disaffection  among  the  people  towards  the 
spiritual  headship  of  the  Pope  until  Henry's  quarrel  with  Bome. 

T.  J.  S. 


Fragmente  Vornlcanlscher  KIrchenvater  aus  den  Sacra  Parallels^ 
faerausgegeben  von  Karl  Holl,  Leipzig.  J.  G.  Hinrich'sche 
Buchhandlung,  1899,  8°,  pp.  xxxixx+241. 

The  "  Sacra  Parallela"  is  an  extensive  Florilegium  in  Greek  that 
contains  sentences  or  excerpts  from  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  from  , 
profane  writers  on  various  matters  of  faith  and  discipline.  It  has  been 
frequently  attributed  to  St.  John  Damascene  (d.  735-754)  under  the 
above  title  (ra  Icpd' TtapaXXTjla)  and  may  be  read  in  one  of  its  several 
recensions  in  Migne  (PG.  XGV,  1039-1558;  XGVI,  9-442).  Its 
three  books  on  God,  Man,  Virtue  and  Vice,  no  longer  extant  in  their 
original  form,  underwent  contraction  into  one  book;  that,  too,  was 
variously  worked  over.  Nor  is  it  admitted  by  all  as  certain  that  the 
work,  in  any  of  its  traditional  forms,  really  belongs  to  the  Damascene. 
It  even  seems  certain  that  those  sections  of  the  book  common  to  all  ita 
forms  belong  to  an  earlier  age. 

In  size  this  work  surpassed  all  similar  efforts  at  an  encyclopaedic 
theology  for  popular  use — its  quotations  were  counted  by  thousands  and 
included  long  fragments  of  sermons.  Owing  to  this,  it  easily  fell  into 
parts  or  particular  recensions,  summaries,  abbreviations,  and  the  like. 
Three  good  manuscripts  of  the  first  book  have  reached  us,  but  shorn  of 
whole  chapters,  and  those  chapters  that  are  given  are  themselves  much 
reduced.  The  second  book  has  also  come  down  in  manuscript,  but 
still  more  thoroughly  abbreviated.  Of  the  third  book  no  manuscript 
has  reached  us — only,  in  "  The  Bee "  (Melissa)  of  a  certain  eleventh- 
century  Greek  Antonius  (Migne  CXXXVI,  765-1124)  this  third  book 
was  incorporated,  but  so  that  its  outlines  can  be  recognized.  Nevertheless, 
here,  too,  the  material  was  reduced ;  in  addition  the  text  of  Antonius  is  so 
corrupt  that  the  third  book  of  the  "Parallela"  can  be  more  easily  recon- 

iCf.  Rev.  John  W.  Sullivan,  in  the  "  Ave  Maria,"  June,  1898. 
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stracted  from  other  sources.  Besides  this  manuscript  tradition  of  the 
original,  there  are  later  editions  or  "  recensions  "  of  the  material,  of 
■which  that  known  as  "the  Vatican  recension"  is  printed  in  Mjgne, 
These  editions  scarcely  did  more  than  modify  the  form  and  abbreriatd 
the  content  of  the  hnge  and  shapeless  work.  As  this  "dictionary"  of 
asoetical  material  was  much  nsed,  it  underwent  other  modifications 
according  to  the  taste  or  scope  of  those  who  compiled  from  it, — and  so 
the  tradition  of  the  original  text  of  the  "  Parallela "  became  still  more 
troubled,  if  not  hopeless. 

It  must  be  clear  that  a  Florilegium  of  patristic  citations,  so  worked 
over  in  the  course  of  time,  cannot  be  a  first-class  witness  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  own  materials ;  when  we  add  that  even  the  original,  whatever 
it  was  and  whenever  written,  was  not  free  from  errors,  neither  in  the  text 
nor  in  the  titles  and  attributions,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
careful  research  is  needed  in  order  to  verify  the  authenticity  of  the 
patristic  quotations  found  in  the  "  Parallela." 

To  restore  the  original  Damascene  text  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
that  are  quoted  in  the  "  Parallela  "  is  the  task  which  Licentiate  HoU  has 
set  himself.  On  the  authority  chiefly  of  the  manuscripts,  he  believes, 
against  Loof  s,  that  the  Damascene  is  really  the  author  of  the  "  Parallela," 
and  that  his  principal  "  source  "  was  a  certain  "  Maximus,"  perhaps  the 
famous  Martyr  (662)  in  the  Monothelite  persecutions,*  and  author^ 
among  other  works,  of  certain  "  xe^dXata  eeoXoytxa  "  or  collection  of  sen- 
tences and  excerpts  of  a  patristic  nature.  In  the  prolegomena  to  his 
work  HoU  defends  both  these  positions  against  the  attacks  of  Loofs  and 
against  the  objections  of  philologians  like  Wendland  and  Cohn,  with  a 
genuine  Teutonic  earnestness  and  detail.  His  conclusions  (pp.  xxxiv- 
xxxv)  seem  likely  to  stand. 

Among  the  Ante-Nicene  authors  quoted  by  the  Parallela  are  Clemens- 
Bomanns,  Ignatius,  Justin,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Irenaeus,  Clemens  • 
AlexandrinuB,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Gregory 
Thanmaturgns,  Athenodorus,  Methodius,  Peter  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea  (inclusive  of  Eusebius  Alexandrinus),  Doctrina  Petri.  For 
each,  HoU  collects  the  quotations  ascribed  to  him  in  the  "  lemmata  "  or 
superscriptions  of  the  "  Parallela,"  and  then  proceeds  to  separate  the  texts 
that  really  belong  to  the  author's  genuine  writings  from  those  that  are 
doubtful  or  spurious  or  whose  provenance  cannot  be  located.  In  this 
manner  he  studies  501  quotations,  with  constant  comparative  reference 
to  a  series  of  fourteen  manuscripts  that  represent  the  tradition  of  the 
"  Parallela,"  and  to  the  special  titles  or  attributions  under  which  these- 
quotations  invariably  stand.    There  is  added  to  the  book  an  index  con- 

'Cf,  Wachsmutb,  Studien  zu  den  griechlschen  Florilegien,  Berlin,  1888. 
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taining  the  initial  words  of  all  the  qnotations,  and  referring  to  the 
pages  where  they  may  be  found.  For  many  quotations  a  modest  criti- 
cal apparatus  of  variants  is  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  The 
volume  is  issued  as  the  second  number  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
new  series  of  the  "Texte  und  TJutersuchungen "  and  represents  one 
phase  of  the  conscientious  labors  that  are  being  undergone  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  perfect  text  of  the  Greek  writers,— the  great  toil  of  this 
particular  study  aiming  only  at  reproducing  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
Greek  texts  that  lay  before  John  Damascene  or  "  Maximus  "  when  they 
were  compiling  these  "  dictionaries  of  pious  and  useful  sayings  from 
the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Ancients."  It  is  the  same  utility  that 
we  find  in  the  "  Bibliotheca"  of  Photius,  or  that  our  successors  would 
find  in  any  volume  of  "  Elegant  English  Extracts,"  if  we  could  imagine 
our  literature  to  fall  some  day  into  the  confusion  that  has  been  the  literary 
fate  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans.  In  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  a  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  iron  energy,  the  conscientious  and 
scientific  method,  the  careful  and  painstaking  execution,  the  real  sacri- 
fice and  self -renouncement,  the  mental  and  bodily  application  that  such 
a  work  implies.  We  can  no  longer  say  the  Benedictines  are  dead;  they 
live  again — only  they  have  been  driven  from  St.  Denis  and  toil  now  by 
the  Spree  and  the  Pleisse. 

T.  J.  S. 


Commentarius  In  Exodum  et  Leviticum,  auctore  Francisco  de 
Hummelauer,  S.  J.    Parisiis,  P.  Lethielleux,  1897.   pp.  548. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  well  known  "Cursus" 
of  the  German  Jesuits;  like  the  others,  it  testifies  to  the  painstaking 
labor  and  erudition  of  its  author.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just 
how  much  of  the  result  is  of  lasting  value.  Enlightened  Catholic  views 
^n  the  Pentateuch  are  in  a  divided  and  transitional  state,  and  a  Catholic- 
commentary  on  any  of  the  five  books,  especially  one  written,  as  is  Father 
Hummelauer' s,  from  a  distinctly  conservative  standpoint,  may  need  much 
revision  a  decade  or  two  hence.  The  "  Cursus,"  learned  and  seemingly 
exhaustive  as  it  is,  does  not  contain  the  last  word  on  this  subject. 

In  this  work  Father  Hummelauer  gives  but  a  passing  notice  to  the 
critical  system  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Hexatench.  That 
Moses  wrote  the  Five  Books  is  for  him  a  res  adjudieata.  He  assumes, 
rather  than  proves  it,  leaving  the  salvation  of  the  Mosaic  origin  to  the 
care  of  tradition,  and  to  whatever  support  it  may  receive  in  the  body  of 
the  commentary.  In  other  words,  the  commentary  is  not  critical ;  an 
authorship  is  assumed  before  the  documents  are  discussed,  and  not 
vice  versa.   For  the  learned  writer  does  not  recognize  differences  of  style 
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and  distinct  legal  codes  in  Exodus  and  Leviticns ;  bat  since  Moses  mast 
hare  written  the  Pentateuch,  these  differentiations  belong  to  documents 
anterior  to  Moses,  which  he  brought  together  and  merged  into  his  work. 
So  the  Torah  shows  a  growth,  but  a  growth  which  ends  with  Moses. 
Instead  of  being  the  one  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Law,  he  was 
the  builder  who,  under  divine  inspiration,  finished  and  roofed  the 
edifice. 

The  author  very  sensibly  refuses  to  see  in  many  of  the  minute  and 
carious  prescriptions  of  the  sacred  codes  enactments  coming  originally 
and  directly  from  Heaven.  "  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  why  should  the  all- 
perfect,  all-powerful  God  forbid  so  severely  and  repeatedly  the  tender 
flesh  of  kids  to  be  cooked  in  the  generous  fat  of  the  mother  ?  Why 
should  He  have  commanded  from  high  heaven  that  a  slave,  who  refused 
his  liberty  in  the  sabbatical  year,  should  have  his  ears  pierced  ?  Why 
should  He  forbid  the  owner  to  gather  the  stalks  and  grapes  left  after 
the  harvest  and  vintage  ?  and  the  horse  and  the  ox  to  plow  together  ? 
Why  should  He  make  the  law  for  the  circumcision  of  trees  ?  Every- 
thing becomes  plain  and  intelligible,  if  we  suppose  that  these  and  other 
like  rites  were  of  old  observed  by  the  chosen  stock  to  signify  good  and 
holy  things.  These  rites  were  therefore  customs,  and  it  was  not  unworthy 
of  Ood  to  confirm  such  pious  usages  by  an  express  law."  Indeed,  the 
commentator  makes  the  Mosaic  codes  embrace  all  the  human  laws  in 
force  in  the  patriarchal  age.  These,  purified,  amended,  and  supple- 
mented, God  ratified  through  the  great  Lawgiver,  thus  making  them 
dirine. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  the  present  volume.  Father  Hummelauer 
utters  the  views  on  the  pre-Mosaic  reli^on  of  the  Israelites,  which  he 
has  emphasized  and  developed  in  a  later  work.*  According  to  this 
teaching,  Moses  found  a  long-established  priesthood  and  ritual  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  pre-Mosaic  priests  were  stripped  of  their  office 
and  the  latter  given  to  Aaron  and  the  tribes  of  Levi,  because  of  their 
disobedience  in  not  entering  into  the  cloud  on  Mt.  Sinai,  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  Jahve  (Ex.  19,  22).  Of  this  transfer,  says  Hummelauer 
the  sacred  history  makes  no  express  mention  for  reasons  of  prudence. 
But  with  all  due  respect  to  the  reverend  exegete,  whether  a  pre-Mosaic 
priesthood  were  called  upon  to  enter  the  cloud  or  not,  there  is  an  his- 
torical mist  from  which  they  have  never  emerged.  This  is  a  region 
of  speculation  and  subjectiveness,  and  Father  Hummelauer  is  unwar- 
rantedly  positive  in  the  premises.  He  has  built  an  elaborate  fabric  on  a 
very  slight  foundation. 


G.  V.  R. 


>  Das  Vonnoaalsche  Prleaterthnm  In  Israel.  Freiburg:  Herder,  1809. 
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"Nochmals  der  BIbllsehe  Sehopfungsberlcht."  Biblische 
Studies,  III  Band.  3  Heft.  Fr.  tou  Hummelaaer,  S.  J.  Freiburg 
im  Breisgsn :  Herder,  8vo,  pp.  132.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  author  of  this  little  brochure  is  an  exegete  of  repute  and  justly 
esteemed  for  his  learned  Commentaries  on  Sacred  Scripture.  The  theme 
which  he  here  handles  he  has  had  much  at  heart,  and  by  years  of  medi- 
tation upon  it  he  has  dereloped  in  it  all  its  parts.  He  has  already  treated 
it  in  several  previous  publications.  That  it  is  a  favorite  topic  with  him 
is  evident  from  his  whole  method  of  treatment,  which  is  thorough,  learned, 
fresh,  and  vigorous.  In  fact,  every  thing  in  the  work  is  excellent,  except 
the  thesis,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  learned  author  if  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  that  good.  The  work  has  already  been  translated 
into  French  by  M.  1'  Abb6  Eck.' 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  part  the  author 
gives  a  word-for-word  and  verse-for-verse  interpretation  of  the  text, 
without  any  reference  to  the  conclusions  of  profane  science  or  to  the 
various  and  conflicting  theories  which  have  been  devised  as  a  solution  of 
the  diflBcult  problem  of  creation. 

In  the  second  part  he  gives  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  many 
attempts,  more  or  less  futile,  at  a  concordance  between  the  supposed 
sense  of  the  text  of  Scripture  and  the  supposed  results  of  modem 
science.  In  view  of  the  endless  variety  of  opinions  advanced  in  recent 
times  to  explain  the  account  of  Creation  in  Oenesis,  the  author  remarks 
that  they  seem  to  have  a  share  in  the  blessing  originally  pronounced 
by  God  on  plants  and  animals,  "  to  increase  and  multiply  and  fill  the 
earth." 

In  the  third  part  the  author  forthwith  proceeds  to  "  increase ' '  that 
number  by  one  more  theory, — his  own.  This,  when  expounded  in  full, 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  separate  creation  of  a  new  species,  so 
distinct  as  to  be  quite  unlike  anything  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  under 
the  earth.   It  is  appropriately  called  the  "Visionary  Theory." 

It  is,  in  substance,  as  follows :  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  containing 
the  account  of  Creation,  is  strictly  historical ;  but  as  Adam  was  created 
only  on  the  sixth  day,  he  could  not  have  been,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  an  eye-witness  to  what  took  place  on  the  preceding  five  days. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  only  competent  witness  to  the  act  of 
creation  is  God,  whose  testimony  was  given  to  man,  not  viva  voce,  but 
in  a  vision,  during  which  the  whole  process  of  second  Creation  was 
unfolded  in  a  series  of  tableaux.  That  the  divine  testimony  was  thus 
given,  and  not  by  word  of  mouth,  is  evident  from  the  dramatic  style  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  in  Genesis.    A  strange  feature  of  this  theory  is  that 
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the  vision  in  question  was  imparted  directly,  not  to  Moses,  the  supposed 
author  of  the  Book,  but  to  Adam,  and  by  him  transmitted  by  oral  tradi- 
tion down  through  the  ages  till  it  reached  Moses,  who  consigned  it  to 
writing  in  Genesis.  And  even  to  Adam  the  vision  was  given  immedi- 
ately on  his  creation,  while  in  an  ecstatic  state,  and  before  he  had  time 
to  become  conscious  of  his  own  existence. 

Father  Hummelauer  rejects  all  other  recent  theories  as  the  result  of 
fear.  They  have  all  been  advanced  out  of  regard  for  the  results  of  mod- 
em science,  especially  of  geology.  The  advocates  of  those  theories 
would  probably  reply  that  they  are  the  result  of  love  for  the  truth. 
Both  Augustine  and  Thomas  warn  us,  when  treating  such  topics,  not  to 
run  counter  to  the  generally  received  conclusions  of  science,  lest  it  appear 
that  Scripture  be  opposed  to  the  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  well  understood 
that  the  Catholic  exegete  may  make  use  of  profane  knowledge  in  order 
to  avoid  a  false  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Text.  For  this  purpose  he 
studies  history,  chronology,  geography,  and  archaeology,  all  of  which 
may  be  at  least  negative  guides,  and  may  enable  him,  if  not  to  find  the 
true  sense,  at  least  to  avoid  a  false  sense.  To  disregard  all  knowledge  of 
nature  in  interpreting  Scripture  is  to  suppose  that  the  real  sense  of 
Scripture  may  be  opposed  to  the  true  and  well-ascertained  results  of 
science. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  recommend  this  little  volume  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  theory  advanced  by  the  learned  writer  may  not  be 
proved  to  be  true ;  it  may  even  be  false.  But  one  can  not  read  this  dis- 
sertation without  gaining  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
foundation  on  which  rest  many  of  the  rival  theories.  At  the  same  time, 
the  shortcomings  of  this  last  of  all  theories  appear  as  numerous  and  as 
glaring  as  any  of  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  difficult  to  demonstrate  the 
falsity  of  this  visionary  theory  as  it  is  to  prove  its  truth.  Many  will 
reject  it  as  "  not  proven."  In  any  case  it  adds  to  the  number  of  more  or 
less  tenable  hypotheses  on  the  subject 

  C.  P.  G. 

Florilegium  Latlnum:  Translations  into  Latin  Verse  from  Pre- 
Victorian  Poets,  edited  by  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray,  M;  A., 
F.  S.  A.,  and  Edward  Daniel  Stone,  M.  A.  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head,  London  and  New  York.    1899.    Pp.  xvi+244. 

"Perfection  of  graceful  expression  and  correctness  of  style," — 
such  are  the  impellent  motives  put  forth  by  the  scholarly  editors  of 
this  anthology  of  Latin  translations  from  the  poets  of  the  Greeks,  the 
French,  the  Germans,  and,  principally,  the  English.  Surely,  it  needs 
some  "  antiqna  pietas  "  to  offer  to  our  modern  world  a  volume  of  verses 
done  out  of  the  English  of  Ben  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cowley, 
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Herriok,  Landor,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Moore  and  others  into  the  tongae 
of  the  Romans.  Shade  of  Ovid!  When  thon  didst  sing  thy  "Tristia" 
in  Gothic  rhymb  amid  the  horrors  of  an  Hyperborean  exile,  did  it  erer 
occur  to  thee  that  the  children  of  those  barbarians  would  one  day 
return  the  compliment  ?  The  utility  of  Latin  versification,  as  a  mental 
discipline,  ought  never  to  hare  been  called  in  doubt.  It  may  be,  per- 
haps is,  abused,  but  remains  none  the  less  a  normal  and  e£Qcient  means 
of  compelling  the  attention  of  youth  to  the  content  of  thought,  the 
sequence  of  ideas,  the  weighing,  comparison  and  selection  of  words  and 
phrases.  In  a  word,  it  helps  to  develop  reflection  and  judgment  in  an 
age  when  they  are  yet  weak  and  incipient.  It  is  a  healthy  "  tyrannis," 
a  kind  of  strait-jacket  imposed  upon  youth,  whereby  it  is  forced  to 
work  along  certain  channels,  is  inhibited  from  browsing  on  the  wild 
4md  fenceless  prairies  of  fancy.  In  a  maturer  age,  Latin  versification 
•enables  the  scholar  to  live  with  the  great  ancients,  as  Dante  did  with 
his  "  maestro  e  duca,"  to  square  the  solid  worth  and  universal  aptness  of 
•our  thought  and  experience  by  the  "  Erlebniss$  "  of  men  whom  the  com- 
monalty of  our  kind  have  accepted  as  an  immortal  and  infallible 
■senate  in  all  that  pertains  to  taste  and  good  sense  in  the  things  of  the 
■mind.  With  them  is  the  "usus  et  norma  loqnendi,"  and  apart  from 
them  there  can  be  no  orderly  evolution  of  the  graces  of  diction.  Freaks 
•and  monstrosities,  yes !  but  no  large  and  deep  and  beneficent  flow  of 
'thought  moving  through  society  as  a  great  river  through  broad  savan- 
nahs, a  thing  of  beauty,  of  joy,  of  utility.  Both  blind  and  ungrateful 
are  they  who  would  remove  from  our  teaching  of  youth  the  invaluable 
influence  of  the  "  classics."  The  triumphant  Christian  spared  them  as 
Ataulf  spared  Bomania,  and  for  somewhat  similar  reasons.  The  where- 
fore of  all  this  has  been  admirably  set  forth  in  the  "  Beport  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  Ten." 

MM.  Thackeray  and  Stone  present  a  charming  list  of  elegant  Latin 
renderings  of  ancient  writers,  beginning  with  Homer,  Eschylus,  and 
Euripides,  and  including  a  fragment  of  the  lately-found  Baochylides 
•and  some  verses  from  the  Anthology.  From  the  writers  of  France  there 
Is  an  elegant  rendering  of  the  "  Avril "  of  Bemy  Bellean  (1528-1577). 
'Of  course,  nothing  can  equal  the  tender  delicate  grace  of  the  original, 
its  faint  sweet  music,  as  of  church  chimes  heard  from  afar  in  the  mellow 
sunset,  as  of  sheep-bells  tinkling  through  the  odorous  air  that  envelops 
the  quiet  fold. 

Avril,  1'  honneur  et  des  bois 

et  des  mpis : 
Avril,  la  douce  esp^rance 
des  f  ruicts  qui,  sons  le  coton 

du  bouton, 
nourrissent  leur  jeune  enfance ; 
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Avril,  1'  honneur  des  prez  verds, 
iaanes,  pere, 


^maillent  de  mille  flears 

de  coalears 
lear  parure  diapr^e ; 

AttII,  la  grace  et  le  ris 

de  Cypris, 
le  flair  et  la  doace  haleine ; 
ATril,  le  parfum  des  dienx, 

qni,  des  cieux, 
sentent  1'  odenr  de  la  plaine ; 

c'  est  toy,  coartois  et  gentil, 

qni  d'  exil 
retires  ces  passag^res, 
ces  arondilles  qni  vont, 

et  qui  sont 
da  printemps  les  messag^res. 


Mr.  John  Bary,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  tarns  these  inimitably 
delicate  concetti  into  Latin  lines,  as  follows : 


Mensis  gloria  mensium, 
Aprilis,  nemorum  pulcher  honor  Tcnis, 

idem  spes  bona  f  ructuam 
quos  nutrix  teueros  claasa  calyx  fovet. 

larga  to  varias  manu 
pratorum  f aciem  mille  coloribus : 

flavis,  puniceis,  nigris 
ta  ridens  decoras  omnia  floribus. 


in  labris  genitas  deae 
ridentis  Veneris  ta  sapis  halitam ; 

arridetque  recens  odor 
camporum  Superis  te  redolentium. 

tu  tandem  revocas  domo 
longinqua  reduces  blandas  hirandines, 

quarnm  vox  bona  nuntiat 
"  optata  en  f acies  veris  adest  novi." 


These  verses  are  correct,  and  to  the  writer's  taste  recall  in  a  large 
and  dignified  way  the  CatuUan  note,  the  treatment  of  Nature  as  some- 
thing set,  objective,  enamelled,  cast  in  unchangeable  lines.  How  little 
there  is  in  them  of  the  quaint  and  magical  "fierie"  of  Belleau's 
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masical  verse  that  seems  to  drop  from  some  pastoral  pipe,  from  the  lips 
of  some  Corinne  tripping  a-field  to  milk  her  kine  beneath  an  aged  apple 
tree  all  white  and  red  with  the  first  sweet  blossoms  of  the  spring !  And 
here  we  touch  an  inborn  weakness  of  all  neo-Latin  poetry,  original  or 
translation, — out  of  it  speaks  the  voice  of  a  dead  world.  We  are  not 
Latins,  but  the  children  of  Germans,  Kelts,  Slavs, — and  we  respond 
quickly  and  easily  only  to  the  poetry  of  romance  and  sentiment,  a  poetry 
whose  ideas  are  foreign,  nay,  repugnant  to  the  Latin  genius. 

Not  the  least  profound  change  in  the  society  of  the  Caesars  was  that 
which  was  worked  on  the  hearts  of  those  men  who  joined,  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  the  ranks  of  the  "Nazarenes,"  the  "  Oalilaeans." 
In  countless  little  associations  over  the  world  of  Oreece  and  Rome  the 
story  of  Jesus  Christ  opened  up  a  hidden  vein  of  tenderness,  a  "fount 
of  tears."  Soon  this  temperament  became  common  enough  among  all 
the  Latin  races.  With  it  they  learned  a  new  nn-Boman  life  of  the 
affections ' 

"  in  the  community  of  conviction  and  hope,  in  the  community  of 
suffering,  between  the  high-born  and  the  slave,  when  they  met  together 
at  the  place  of  execution,  in  the  bloodstained  amphitheatre,  in  the 
crowded  prison-house,  made  musical  with  the  sweet  solemnities  of 
gratitude  and  praise,  with  the  loving  and  high-hearted  farewells  of 
resignation  and  patience ;  in  those  marvellous  combina- 
tions of  majesty  and  tenderness,  so  rugged,  yet  so  piercing  and  so 
pathetic,  the  Latin  hymns,  in  those  unequalled  expressions  in  the  severest 
and  briefest  words,  of  the  deepest  needs  of  the  soul,  and  of  all  the  ties 
which  bind  men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  the  Latin  Collects ;  in  the 
ever  repeated  psalter,  in  the  Miserere  and  De  Profundi^,  in  the  canticles 
of  morning  and  evening,  and  the  hour  of  rest  and  death,  in  the  Magnifi- 
cat and  Nunc  Dimittis,  in  the  '  new  song '  of  the  awful  Te  Deutn 

Deep  as  the  grave,  high  as  the  Eternal  Throne." 

The  torturing  sense  of  sin,  the  sweet  human  companionship  with 
Jesus,  the  new  and  large  concept  of  mankind  as  one  brotherhood  in  the 
family  of  the  Divine  Father,  of  Christ,  of  the  "Ecclesia  Dei,"  these 
great  fundamental  ideas  dominated  all  later  times,  broke  up  the  slum- 
bering deeps  of  antique  human  nature,  revolutionized  life,  gave  birth 
to  a  love  stronger  than  death,  made  death  itself  both  beautiful  and  joyful. 
Now,  the  fibre  of  the  Boman  tongue  is  transmuted ;  now,  men  can  sing 
a  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis,  an  ExuUet,  an  0  Roma  Nobilis  !  a  Hora  Novissima. 
Now,  the  fitting  language  of  the  soul  is  some  splendid  dithyramb.  .  Now, 
the  sign  of  a  mighty  hope  fiames  fixedly  in  the  skies,  and  on  earth  are  set 

1  Dean  Church,  "  Christianity  aod  the  Latin  Races."  in  his  "Qlfta  of  OItUIu- 
tioD,"  p.  206. 
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loose  those  divine  currents  whose  mystic  floods  will  one  day  pour  into 
the  "  Canticle  of  the  Sun  "  and  the  Divina  Gommedla.  I  quote  again 
from  one  who  has  set  before  us  this  process  with  incredible  accuracy : 

"  From  the  stately  grace,  the  '  supreme  eloquence,'  from  the  martial 
and  senatorial  majesty  of  the  Imperial  power  (Vergil),  you  come,  in 
Dante,  on  severity,  indeed,  and  loftiness  of  word  and  picture  and  rbythmi, 
but  yon  find  the  poem  pervaded  and  instinct  with  human  affections 
of  every  kind;  the  soul  is  free,  and  every  shade  of  its  feelings,  its 
desires,  its  emotions,  finds  its  expressive  note ;  they  pass  from  high  to 
low,  from  deep  to  bright,  through  a  scale  of  infinite  range  and  change- 
f alness ;  yon  are  astonished  to  find  words  of  feeling  whicn  yon  thought 
peculiar  and  unobserved  in  yourself  noted  by  the  poef  s  all-embracing 
sympathy.  But  this  is  no  part  of  the  Latin  poet's  experience,  at  least 
of  Ms  public  outfit ;  such  longings,  such  anxieties,  such  despair,  such 
indignation,  such  gracious  sweetness,  such  fire  of  holy  wrath,  such  fire 
of  Divine  love,  familiar  to  our  modern  world,  to  our  modern  poetry,  are 
strange  to  Vergil.  Nay,  in  his  day,  to  the  greatest  masters  of  the  human 
soul,  to  the  noblest  interpreters  of  its  ideals,  they  had  not  yet  been 
born"  (op.  cit.,  p.  211). 

Have  we  not  here  the  limitation  of  all  classic  metre,  Latin  and  Greek  ? 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Origen,  and  the  Gappado- 
cians,  notably  Basil  in  his  homily  on  the  reading  of  the  Oentile  writers, 
saw  it  long  since  and  expressed  it  well.  With  them  the  letters  of 
ethnicism  are  forever  an  imperium  clauauni  at  good  taste,  perfect  diction, 
measure  and  dignity  of  style,  harmony  of  interfitting  parts  that  move 
ever  to  an  organic  unity.  These  ancients  hold  forever  a  mortmain  on 
the  science  of  "form." 

Credo  equidem ;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus, 
Orabnnt  causas  melius. 

Every  attempt  to  utterly  throw  off  their  yoke  has  ended  in  literary 
anarchy,— the  influence  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  classics  is  the 
needed  corrective  to  all  our  fantastic  individualism  of  thinking  and 
writing,  from  out  of  which  rises  not  one  opus  that  is  likely  to  compel 
the  attention  and  submission  of  the  future.  The  reservoir  has  broken 
the  bounds  that  kept  it  narrow  but  made  its  waters  deep  and  whole- 
some ;  now  they  are  tossing  in  a  various  flood,  sure  to  leave  only  unsightly 
pools  and  a  pestilential  atmosphere. 

Such  works  as  this  are  not  usually  bought  by  the  multitude ;  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  John  Lane,  of  the  "Bodley  Head," 
friend  of  poets  and  the  poetically-minded,  should  be  encouraged.  The 
stylistic  charm,  the  usually  clear  and  flowing  language  of  the  trans- 
lators, professors  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Grammar  Schools  of 
England,  the  original  beauty  and  aptness  of  the  selected  morceaux,  the 
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oaref al  execution  of  the  metres  adopted,  make  the  work  particularly 
desirable  for  all  who  love  elegant  Latin  verse, — and  what  scholar  does 
not  count  it  among  his  sweetest  "otia"?  Let  us  hope  that  there  is 
no  cause  for  the  timid  note  of  Mr.  Stone  in  his  poetical  preface  to  this 
work — 

"est  furor;  at  quern  non  juvat  insanire?  vagemur 
sic  temere,  ant  cursnm  praecipiatis,  ayes, 
quis  scit  an  una  suum  f  ontem  prope  Nympha  moretur, 
quis  scit  an  extremum  Panes  arena  sonet  r " 

t.  J.  S. 

Pascal.  L'Homme — L'Oeuvre — L'Influence,  par  Victor  Giraud,  Pro- 
fesseur  de  litt^rature  franfaise  k  I'TJniTersit^  de  Fribourg  (Suisse) 
34me  Edition.    Paris:  A.  Fontemoing.    1899.   8°,  pp.  252. 

In  the  work  of  M.  Giraud,  professor  of  French  literature  in  the 
Catholic  Unirersity  of  Fribourg,  we  have  a  valuable  guide  to  the  study 
of  the  character  and  writings  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  humankind,  if  the 
criterion  of  greatness  be  the  highest  use  of  the  highest  mental  endow- 
ment. Pascal  seems  to  haunt  the  modern  world  of  letters,  as  though  it 
recognized  in  him  a  spirit  and  a  consciousness  analogous  to  its  own ;  as 
though  he  were  some  "revenant"  capable  of  solving,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  lay  mind,  the  solemn  and  disquieting  problems  of  religion  and 
science,  reason  and  revelation,  conduct  and  law,  order  and  individualism. 
A  new  edition  of  all  his  works,  seven  editions  of  the  "  Pensefe  "  within 
two  years,  lengthy  chapters  in  histories  of  French  literature,  special 
courses  on  his  writings  wd  doctrines  in  the  principal  schoola  of  Paris, 
a  host  of  articles  and  fenilletons, — all  this  shows  a  serious  concern  in 
the  French  mind  for  an  understanding  of  Pascal. 

Blaise  Pascal  (June  19,  1623— August  19,  1662)  the  "great  demi- 
god of  French  prose,"  was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Auvergnat  land,  and  he  never  belied  in  his  conduct  or  his  works  the 
sombre  and  austere  genins  of  this  heart  of  Keltdom.  M.  Giraud  recalls 
his  kinship  with  the  Breton  soul ;  he  might  have  said  that  Irish  Colum- 
banus  of  Bobbio  is  a  true  prototype  of  the  man  in  whom  geometry  and 
passion  fought  for  the  upper  hand.  Child  of  a  family  of  lawyer-nobles, 
descendant  of  great  lay  functionaries  of  a  kingdom  that  was  rapidly, 
under  their  shaping  hands,  consolidating  into  an  absolute  despotism,  the 
young  Pascal  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  advanced 
intellectualism  charged  at  the  same  time  with  a  most  sincere  personal 
piety.  This  uppertendom  of  learned  France  corresponded  to  the  best 
Florentine  society  of  the  Medici,  to  the  days  of  Brunelleschi,  of  Leo 
Baptista  Alberti,  and  later,  of  Galileo.   Kor  did  Pascal  ever  belie  his 
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early  training, — ^physics,  mathematics,  ingenious  practical  inrentionSr 
the  whole  range  of  experimental  science  as  then  conceived,  solicit  his 
mind  almost  to  the  end.  Archimedes  doubled  with  Plato,  or  Plato- 
doubled  with  Newton,  would  give  us  some  idea  of  the  interests  that 
attracted  this  most  extraordinary  product  of  the  philosophical  genins  of 
France.  For  Pascal  is  "  Oaulois  "  to  the  finger  tips ;  he  is  a  Frenchman 
to  the  last  tendril  of  his  being.  He  is  a  creation  of  that  "  doulce  terre- 
de  France"  which  gave  to  the  world  the  Gothic  architecture  in  its. 
original  and  only  pure  models,  wherein  the  exactest  calculations  of  sup- 
port and  resistance  are  clothed  with  the  most  superb  imagery  of  style,, 
wherein  mathematical  reason  and  romantic  fancy  celebrate  a  union  at- 
once  the  most  mystic  and  the  most  real  that  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 
ceive. In  him  a  certain  classic  perfection  and  "  eternity  "  of  form  and 
movement,  the  calm  and  grand  "allure  "  of  Euclid,  are  combined  with 
the  intensest  moral  passions  of  stoicism,  while  above  them  both  there- 
flamea  a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Christian  Love,  fed  by  many  a  secret  rill 
from  Boethius  to  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Nvrwnt  initiati.  That  mighty, 
world-shaping  dissatisfaction  of  the  Kelt,  so  nobly  painted  by  Henri 
Martin,  and  by  Benan  in  his  essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Keltic  Baces,. 
burned  very  deep  in  the  soul  of  Pascal.  To  the  fine  and  piercing  eye  of 
his  soul  Christ  was  very  near,  tangible,  and  with  every  succeeding  day, 
despite  human  vacillation,  he  drew  closer  to  that  Divine  Person,  whose 
service  he  accepted  quite  in  the  spirit  of  a  Saint  Louis.  Pascal  under- 
stood the  self-abandonment  of  the  Christian  as  something  absolute, 
whole,  without  reserve  or  arri£re-pens6e.  In  him  shines  out,  en  plein 
siick  de  Mazarin,  the  fervorous  asceticism  of  the  Christian  idea,  the- 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  saeculum  and  all  compromises  with  it.  His 
genius  has  nothing  of  the  calm  life-wisdom  of  the  Greek,  the  resultant 
of  moral  forces  that  in  the  eyes  of  "  reason "  balance  one  another,  and 
command  a  Socratic  int^ita.  On  the  contrary,  the  groundwork  of  his- 
Boul  is  stoicism.  The  ethical  element,  suffused  with  the  imagery  and 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  absorbed  from  Seneca  and  Epictetus,. 
encouraged  by  the  reading  of  Montaigne,  Charron,  Du  Vair ;  perhaps,  too,, 
ranphasized  by  his  temporary  relationship  with  the  Petronian  gentlemen 
of  his  day,  de  Boannoz,  Miton,  M^r^, — such  was  the  keynote  of  all  the- 
thought  and  activity  of  Pascal. 

Men  have  wondered  whether,  if  he  lived  to-day,  he  would  be  Renan 
or  Lamennais ;  M.  Giraud  rightly  points  out  that  had  he  lived  longer 
he  would  more  likely  have  resembled  or  surpassed  Possuet.  Both  the 
ultra-political  viewpoint  of  the  Sage  of  Lachesnaie  and  the  sugary 
agnosticism  of  Benan  were  deeply  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  Pascal.. 
He  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  rather  rude  and  personal  after  the  manner 
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of  his  ancient  and  pious  family.  He  did  appeal,  it  is  trae,  from  the 
decisions  of  Ilome  to  the  "  Tribunal  of  Jesus ; "  bnt  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  first  heat  of  disappointment,  when  the  success  of  per- 
sonal enemies  blinds  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  the  "eternal  verity "  that 
lies  in  the  exercise  of  divinely  given  authority.  This  same  Pascal  over- 
came himself  daily,  a  monastic  soul,  along  the  highway  of  life;  he 
wrote  the  unequalled  «  Myst^re  de  J^sus;"  he  wrote  the  "Pridre  pour 
le  bon  usage  des  maladies ; "  he  went  through  the  ineffable  agony  and 
the  equally  ineffable  exaltation  of  that  famous  night  of  November  23, 
1654,  out  of  which  his  soul  came  assured  of  salvation,  holding  "un 
dteret  nominatif  de  Dieu."  This  man  would  have  sought  the  Holy 
Grail.  He  is  of  the  race  of  Old-Irish  Fursey  of  Peronne,  whose  vision 
inspired  Dante ;  he  is  of  the  spiritual  lineage  of  the  mighty  Florentine 
who  had  perhaps  himself  gone  through  some  similar  vigil  of  horror  and 
ecstasy  when  he  describes  (Inf.  I,  21) 

"  la  notte  ch'io  passai  con  tanta  pietL" 

He  sees  the  hand  of  God  in  accidents  and  unexpected  healings;  his 
life  is  morally  blameless;  his  spirit  has  never  been  scorched  by  doubt  or 
infidelity ;  his  death  was  a  very  saintly  one,  marked  by  the  exercise  of 
every  Christian  virtue  belonging  to  his  estate  and  circumstances.  Let 
any  one  read,  to  be  convinced,  the  admirable  "  Vie  de  Blaise  Pascal "  by 
his  sister  Marguerite. 

In  the  world  of  letters  Pascal  stands  out  as  the  first  great  master  of 
modem  French  style.  He  is  the  first  great  "  6crivain  de  race."  When 
he  died,  in  1662,  the  average  age  of  Molidre,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet, 
Boileau  and  Racine  was  about  twenty.  Neither  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
nor  Malherbe,  nor  Arnanld  had  furnished  the  perfect  exemplar  of  expres- 
sion that  the  peculiar  "Gaulois"  temperament  now  needed.  Such  a 
weapon  could  only  be  forged  in  the  white  heat  of  consuming  passions, 
when  men  are  ready  to  cast  into  the  furnace  whatever  they  hold  dear,  if  so 
be  they  may  forge  the  blade  of  victory.  Currents  that  had  long  been 
seething  beneath  the  surface  of  the  society  of  France  broke  out  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  currents  that  commingled 
in  the  phenomenon  of  Jansenism.  Tendencies,  ideals,  sympathies,  antipa- 
thies, that  had  hitherto  wandered  about  somewhat  aimlessly,  flew  at  once, 
by  a  dominating  instinct,  to  their  natural  rallying  centres ;  soon  it  was 
Jansenism  against  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  a  brief  notice  of  a  book 
one  cannot  even  outline  with  justice  and  charity  the  phases  of  this 
domestic  trouble  whose  consequences  have  been  appalling,  since  it  shat- 
tered the  religious  heart  of  France,  carried  over  into  Catholicism  the  fatal 
embers  of  "Fronde"  and  "Ligue,"  and  turned  the  natural  war  with 
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Protestantism  into  an  unnatural  domestic  warfare.  Pascal,  already 
devoted  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bishop  of  Ypres,  of  Arnauld,  of  Saint 
Cyran,  and  himself  an  associate  of  Port  Royal,  was  called  on  to  go 
forth  and  do  battle  for  his  own.  An  insignificant  event  furnished  the 
occasion  for  his  famous  (19)  "Lettres  Provinciales,"  in  which  he 
attacked  the  Jesuit  doctrine  on  the  nature  and  operation  of  God's 
grace,  but  especially  their  laxity  of  moral  teaching  and  discipline.' 

For  a  general  appreciation  of  the  whole  situation  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  work  of  M.  Giraud  (pp.  85-100).  Countless  historians 
and  critics  have  pored  over  these  pages  of  Pascal,  so  that  we  may 
believe  that  to-day  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  is  within  sight.*  Like 
the  "bella  diplomatica,"  with  the  disappearance  of  the  old  juridical  and 
political  framework  of  society,  they  offer  henceforth  a  chiefly  literary 
interest. 

In  the  "  Provinciales "  Pascal  adopted  the  best  speech  of  well-bred 
and  scholarly  society,  stripped  of  archaism  and  neology  emancipated 

>  The  full  title  of  the  book  is:  "Lettres  de  Loois  de  Montalte  i  un  Provincial  de 
ses  amis  et  auz  RR.  PP.  Jesuitea  sur  la  morale  et  Is  politique  de  ces  Pgrcs."  They 
were  first  published,  separately,  from  Jan.  28,  1658,  to  March  24.  1657:  as  a  whole, 
at  Amsterdam,  1657.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Faug^re,  in  the  "  Grands  Ecrlvains 
de  Franco"  (vols.  1-2)  1887-95.  An  English  translation  appeared  In  1880  (Cam- 
bridge and  London),  by  John  de  Soyres,  "  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal." 

'  As  a  specimen.  It  may  be  well  to  offer  the  reader  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the 
judicious  pages  of  M.  Oustave  Lanson,  Hlstolre  de  la  Litt^rature  Fran^alse,  Paris, 
1895,  pp.  -455-456. 

"11  y  a  un  point  oii  les  adversalres  do  Pascal  avaicnt  ralson  :  c'est  quand  ils 
I'accusaient  de  rlre  des  choses  saintes.  Je  n'ai  pas  besoln  de  dire  que  Pascal  riait 
seulement  des  j^uites,  et  qu'il  respectait  la  religion  autant  qn'aucun  de  ses  advertaires, 
en  la  comprenant  mieuz.  Opendant  ceuz-cl  avalent  plus  ralson  qu'ils  ne  croyaient 
euz-m^mes.  Pascal  a  fray^  la  vote  ft  Voltaire:  et  voici  comment.  Une  des  rdponses 
qn'on  lui  opposa  notait  le  "ton  cavalier"  de  sa  pol^mique ;  disons  I'accent  laique. 
C'est  un  bomme  du  monde  qui  pirle  auz  gens  du  monde:  une  ralson  qui  se  com- 
munique h.  la  ralson  de  tous.  Voilft  le  danger.  II  est  le  m£me  que  lorsque  les 
Rdformateurs  avalent  convl^  le  peuple  ft  ezaminer  les  ^^critures;  Ils  ne  pensalent  pas 
non  plua  travailler  au  profit  de  1  Irrellglon.  Pascal  crolt  servlr  la  v6rlt6  du  Christ ; 
il  ralTaibliL  Car  II  la  livre  auz  iliscusslons  des  profanes.  II  tire  hors  de  I'Ecole  et 
de  TEglise  les  matl^res  th^ologlques  ;  11  propose  ft  la  ralson  laique  de  dMder  sur  tel 
dogme,  telle  doctrine,  entre  (els  et  tels  th^ologiens.  D'autres  appllqueront  la  m^me 
m^thode  ft  tout  le  dogme,  et  poseront  la  question  entre  la  ralson  elle-mSme  et  la 
fol.  Pascal  ^num^re  les  sottlses  des  casuistes,  et  les  confond  par  I'eztravagance 
au'v  d^couvre  le  sens  commun :  d'autres  ^taleront  les  sottlses  des  Pgres,  les  sottises 
ae  la  Bible,  et  ruln^ront  la  religion  en  I'opposant  au  sens  commun.  Pascal  a  fait 
tort  ft  la  religion,  parce  que  toutes  les  polemiques  violentes  nil  Ips  th^ologlens  la 
donnent  en  spectacle  au  public  sont  mauvaises  pour  elle  ;  et  II  lui  a  fait  tort  plus 
qn'un  autre,  parce  qu'il  a  employ^  ft  tralter  des  probldmes  thtologiques  des  armes 
toutey  laiques,  les  seuls  moyens  et  la  seule  autorli^  de  la  ralson. 

"  Mais  c'est  cela  m6me  qui  fit  le  succ^s  du  llvre,  et  qui  en  fait  encore  aujourd- 
'hul  la  bcaut^  sup4rieure.  Ne  parlaat  qu'  ft  la  ralson.  il  a  fond6  solidement  ses  argu- 
ments sur  des  baws  6temelles,  sur  les  prihclpes  essentlels  de  la  morality  et  de 
riotelligence  humatnes,  sur  notre  Imp^rissable  sens  du  vrai  et  du  hlen  :  II  a  dd  pour 
cela  sonder  ces  q'lesttons  th^ologlqiies  qu'il  d^battait,  jusqu'ft  ce  qu'il  eilt  dficouvert 
le  fond  solide  des  lieuz  communs  oCl  la  vie  morale  de  I'homme  est  n^cessalrement 
comprise.  Pa  1ft  ce  pamphlet  est  demeurd  un  des  llvres  que  lira  toujours  quiconque, 
Chretien  ou  non,  cherchera  sa  rdgle  de  vie :  il  a  r^alls^  cette  loi  des  grandes  oeuvres 
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from  the  unnatural  yoke  of  a  strict  latinism.  Descartes  had  found  a  new 
tongue  for  metaphysics ;  the  holy  Bishop  of  Anuecy  had  created  one  for 
the  needs  of  a  mystical  religion ;  the  author  of  "  Astrte "  had  built  a 
stage  for  that  peculiar  French  "  sociability  des  intelligences."  No  one 
had  yet  appeared  to  offer  to  the  people  of  France  the  proper  and  peculiar 
idiom  of  their  race  for  the  new  treatment  of  problems  as  old  as  they  were 
deep  and  universal.  In  this  work,  the  result  of  almost  excessive  labor, 
Pascal  furnished  France  with  the  suitable  instrument  for  her  speech. 
Here  are  proportion,  measure,  and  balance,  but  perfectly  distributed,  so 
that  the  charm  is  like  that  of  a  faultless  song  or  rhythm.  Here,  too,  are 
irony  in  every  degree  and  form,  personal  dramatic  touches  that  lend  a 
convincing  realism,  winged  words  and  phrases  that  ravish  conviction. 
Here  is  no  mere  "  pictura  verbornnu"  One  must  rtad  the  "ProTinciales ;" 
thus  spoke  Etienne  Pascal,  p^re,  and  Marguerite  and  Jacqueline;  thua 
spoke  Amanld  and  Nicole  and  Saint-Cyran  and  Qnesnel.  Above  all, 
there  goes  pulsing  forever  through  the  "  Provinciales  "  that  fiery  heat 
of  conviction,  but  of  conviction  concerning  the  primal  conditions  of 
Christian  life,  that  has  lent  immortality  to  many  a  less  artistic  creation. 
For  Pascal  is  a  supreme  artist  in  words,  from  a  time  when  faith,  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  all  art,  still  commanded  in  the  provinces  she 
had  created.  From  this  viewpoint  the  content  of  his  work  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  "eternity  "  which  he  stamped  upon  it,  the  abso- 
lute flawlessness  of  grace  and  dignity  that  hangs  about  it  as  a  veil.  It 
is  only  a  "torso"  after  all,  but  like  the  "torso"  carved  by  Michael 
Angelo,  it  imprisons  an  inimitable  and  unmistakable  proof  of  genius. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  touch  upon  the  "  Pens^es "  of 
Pascal,  that  glorious  rosary  of  reflections  strung  together  from  the 
treasures  of  philosophy,  experience,  insight,  genius,  love,  religion,  and 
offered  to  humanity  as  some  little  evidence  of  splendid  gifts  and  saintly 
uses  of  them. 

d'art,  de  ddpasaer  les  ctFconttances  contingentea  qui  lul  ontdonn^  I'dtre,  at  de  revdtir 
un  int^r^t  absolu,  universel. 


"Mats  CO  qu'il  7  a  de  plus  admirable  dans  I'ceuvre,  e'en  est  la  simplicity, 
Xobjii^iMti:  toute  la  personne  de  I'auteur  s' efface  de  roeuvre  en  la  construisant ;  elle 
est  toate  ramass^e  dans  I'expresstoD,  absente  volontalrement  de  la  matldre.  Tout 
est  Bubordonn6  &  la  demonstration  que  I'ecriTain  vent  faire  :  il  n'applique  son  rare 
g^ie  qu'ft  clioisir  les  meilleurs  moyens  de  I'op^rer.  Tout,  ainst,  est  argnmei^t,  et 
tout  est  efficace,  v^h^mence  et  raillerie,  loglque  at>stralte  et  dramatique  ImaglnatioD. 
Pour  les  rdgles,  I'auteur  n'en  revolt  que  de  son  sujet:  et  dans  le  m^pris  de  la  rh^- 
torique  il  trouve  le  plus  juste  emploi  et  le  fTMmmum  de  puissance  de  tousles  moyens 
de  la  rh^torique,  qui,  chez  lui,  sont  regus  de  la  nature  des  choses,  qui  partout  sont 
les  formes  propres  et  n^essstres,  partout  aussi  les  formes  simples  et  naturelles- 
Aussi,  du  coup,  I'^loquence  frangalse  ^gale-t-elle  la  perfection  souple  et  la  sub- 
limits ais^  de  rSIoquence  attique :  DSmosthSne  est  comparable,  point  du  tout 
supSileur  A  Pascal." 
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The  book  of  M.  Giraud  is  less  a  formal  treatise  on  Pascal  than  a 
directory  or  manual  for  the  study  of  the  great  writer.  It  is  purposely 
left  in  the  shape  of  notes  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  professor  or  special 
student.  This  enables  the  author  to  condense  within  brief  limits  a 
notable  fulness  of  viewpoints,  appreciations,  conclusions,  and  suggestions 
that  appeal  to  the  busy  reader  or  student.  The  modern  "  literature " 
of  Pascal  is  quite  up  to  date  for  abundance,  choice,  and  rariety.  To  all 
lovers  of  French  literature  the  book'ought  to  be  welcome  as  well  as  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  lives  of  men  of  genius,  among  whom  Pascal 
belongs  by  more  than  one  admitted  title. 

T.  J.  S. 


Salnte  Genevieve  (433-512),  par  Henri  Lesetre.   Paris:  Y.  Lecofib-e. 
1900.   8°,  pp.  198. 

Saint  Nicolas  I  (588-867),  par  Jules  Boy.   Ibid.  pp.  173. 

1.  Whatever  brings  out  the  social  action  of  the  Catholic  Church  belongs 
to  the  best  kind  of  Apologetics  that  we  can  offer  to  the  modem  world. 
Hence  the  life  of  Sainte  Genevieve  of  Paris,  by  the  Abb£  LesCtre,  Cur6 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne-du-Mont,  has  a  special  and  immediate 
interest.  This  noble  woman  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  between 
the  old  Graeco-Boman  world  and  the  Middle  Ages.  She  represents  the 
last  chivalrous  attachment  of  Gaul  to  the  decaying  Western  Empire,  and 
she  belongs,  by  services  rendered,  in  the  ranks  of  great  bishops  like 
Agnanus  of  Orleans,  Lupus  of  Troyes,  Germanus  of  Auxerre.  Accord- 
ing to  her  earliest  life,  written  by  a  cleric  of  Paris  early  in  the  sixth 
century,  within  some  eighteen  years  of  her  death,  she  was  a  special  pro- 
tegee of  Germanus.  Her  heroism  in  rousing  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
men  of  Lutetia  when  Attila  threatened  the  city  in  451 ;  her  courage  and 
ingenuity  when  pagan  Clovis  besieged  it  a  generation  later ;  her  action  as 
counsel  and  directress  of  Clotilde ;  her  love  for  the  poor  and  lowly  that 
lives  on  in  the  fame  of  miracles  performed ;  her  absolute  devotion  to  her 
townsmen  through  nearly  a  century  of  life, — are  the  principal  topics  of 
this  pleasing  volume. 

Genevieve  (Genovefa)  is  the  original  Sister  of  Charity,  the  prototype 
of  thousands  of  holy  women  who  have  served  society  in  all  purity  of 
heart  and  fullness  of  self-sacrifice,  because  of  the  love  their  Master, 
Jesus,  bore  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  poor  and  abandoned.  Herself 
without  special  vows,  she  was  ever  at  the  disposition  of  individual  suffer- 
ers, and  of  the  broken,  dilapidated  state  that  eked  out  a  miserable  life 
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from  the  battle  of  Soissons  to  the  battle  of  Tolbiac.  No  wonder  that 
legend,  just  and  loTing,  has  made  her  the  patron  of  France. 

Since  her  time,  many  a  great  female  heart  has  beaten  strongly  for  love 
of  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Church, — Badegnndis,  Bathildis,  Colette, 
Jean  de  Valois,  Blanche  of  Castille,  Joan  of  Arc,  Jeanne  de  Chantal.  To 
all  of  them  Genevieve  was  model  and  forerunner.  The  historian  finds 
this  virginal  figure  deeply  interesting.  Her  life  covers  the  wild  and 
stormy  century  in  which  Goth,  Hun,  and  Frank  overthrew  civilization, 
and  made  barbarism  triumphant.  Yet  through  it  all  the  higher  culture 
Christian  and  spiritual,  lived  on,  in  souls  like  that  of  Genevieve.  She 
was  contemporary  of  St.  Patrick,  of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chal- 
cedon,  of  Leo  the  Great,  of  Pulcheria  and  Placidia,  of  all  the  stirring 
events  whose  mere  recital  yet  moves  the  souls  of  men,  like  a  tale  of 

"  Old,  unhappy,  f ar-o£t  things 
And  battles  long  ago." 

The  Abb6  LesStre  has  told  most  entertainingly  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  Abbey  and  Congregation  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Genevieve;  the 
creation  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  St.  Etienne  du-Mont  as  a  filial  church 
of  the  great  abbey,  within  the  emplacement  once  given  by  Merovingian 
kings ;  the  rebuilding  or  transformation  of  the  mediaeval  abbey-church 
into  the  new  Sainte  Genevieve  that  in  the  Revolution  became  the  Pan- 
theon ;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  latter,  alternately  the  house  of  God  and 
the  last  home  of  those  whom  the  France  of  the  moment  chooses  to  honor; 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  desecration  of  the  good  virgin's  ashes  and  their 
scattering  in  the  Seine.  As  her  life  offers  a  summary  of  the  moving 
history  of  the  fifth  century,  sober  "  cultns  "  offers  a  perfect  retrospect,  the 
sunshine  and  the  shadow,  of  the  life  of  the  Church  of  France  in  the 
fourteen  centuries  that  have  passed. 

The  authenticity  of  the  original  "  Vita  Genovefae "  was  denied  by 
Wattenbach  and  by  Krusch;  but  Duchesne  in  the  "Bulletin  Critique" 
(1897,  pp.  473-476)  and  Kohler  in  the  "Eevue  Historique"  (1898,  pp. 
287 — 326)  have  amply  vindicated  the  substantial  authenticity  of  the  sixty 
or  seventy  paragraphs  that  compose  it  This  volume  of  Abb£  Les^tr^ 
being  intended  for  edification,  is  somewhat "  padded  "  with  useful  knowl- 
edge that  does  not  always  pertain  directly  to  the  story,  creating  thus  more 
than  one  "  hors  d'oeuvre."  Is  not  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Testamentnm 
Bemigii "  very  doubtful  ?  Mr.  Lesfitre  quotes  it  without  a  tremor, 
though  excellent  critics  reject  it  as  spurious  or  forged. 

2.  The  pontificate  of  Nicholas  I  (858-867),  was  an  epoch-making  one 
for  the  Soman  Church.  A  strong  hand  was  needed  to  prevent  its 
authority  from  perishing  in  the  West  between  the  corrupt,  brutal  and 
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disorderly  snccessors  of  the  great  Earl  and  the  worldly  nobles  who  too 
often  held  the  principal  sees  of  France  and  Germany.   In  his  ten  years 
of  rale  Nicholas  brought  the  principal  ecclesiastics  of  Europe,  like  Hino- 
mar  of  Bheims  and  John  of  Barenna,  to  a  sense  of  their  rank  and  proper 
responsibilities  in  the  Church ;  if  it  was  done  with  some  rudeness  and 
serearity,  it  must  be  confessed  that  anarchy  was  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
world  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  no  greater  evil  could 
befall  Europe  in  this  period  than  a  further  weakening  of  the  only  great 
moral  force  known  to  the  people  since  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Nicholas  stood  for  justice, — his  defence  of  the  patriarch  Ignatius  and 
his  condemnation  of  Photius ;  his  protection  of  the  unhappy  Theutberga ; 
his  conflict  with  the  powerful  and  stubborn  Hincmar  of  Bheims ;  his 
absolution  of  Bothad  of  Soissons,  amply  prove  his  courage  and  his 
strength  of  character.     He  fell  upon  evil  times  politically.  The 
Michaels,  the  Lothaires,  and  Ludwigs  of  the  day  were  unfit,  morally,  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  this  great  and  just  soul,  in  whom 
awoke  and  acted  all  the  long-dormant  elements  of  the  pontifical  power. 
It  was  he  who  saved  the  moral  law  from  perishing  by  his  insistance  on 
the  decrees  and  canons  and  impediments  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  by 
his  splendid  instruction  to  the  Bulgarians  just  emerging  from  barbarism 
and  soon  to  fall  under  the  formalism  of  Oriental  Christianity,  by  his 
letter  to  the  emperor  Michael,  than  which  few  papal  letters  are  more 
beautiful  or  majestic    To  judge  rightly  any  great  human  agent  in 
history  we  must  go  back  to  his  time,  and  live  it  over  with  him,  as  far  as 
may  be.   From  this  view-point  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  Nicholas  insists 
sluurply  on  his  right  to  judge  major  causes,  and  especially  those  that  affect 
bishops, — the  latter  were  falling  under  so  many  little  popes  like  Hincmar 
and  John  of  Bavenna,  themselves  easily  the  creatures  of  king  or  emperor. 
While  the  pseudo-Isidoran  Decretals  arose  in  his  time,  they  were 
certainly  not  forged  at  Eome,  nor  by  any  one  connected  with  that  See  \ 
neither  do  they  form  the  basis  of  the  action  of  Nicholas  against  Michael 
and  Photius.   In  the  precedents  of  several  centuries  Nicholas  had 
authority  enough  to  justify  his  actions,  even  if  he  did  not  habitually 
appeal  to  the  unbroken  tradition  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  as  the 
chief  juridical  basis  of  his  decisions.   It  is  for  his  elucidations  of  these 
latter  points  that  M.  Boy  is  most  to  be  commended ;  for  the  rest,  his  work 
is  rather  a  series  of  notes  and  considerations  than  an  organic  "  Life."  His 
temperament  is  the  scientific  one, — suffice  it  to  say  that  he  attaches 
himself  as  disciple  to  the  Abbi  Duchesne,  notably  in  his  latest  work  on 
the  beginnings  of  the  Pontifical  State.    Though  the  works  of  Father 
Lapdtre,  S.  J.,  are  quoted  in  the  appendix  as  read  and  used  by  him. 
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il.  Boy  says  nothing  of  the  Tery  notable  thesis  of  this  writer  concerning 
Anastasius,  the  "  bibliotheoarius  "  of  the  Boman  See.  Neither  does  he  give 
us  any  insight  into  the  movement  which  lifted  Nicholas  to  the  throne, 
nor  into  the  external  workings  of  his  policy  in  France,  Oermany  and  the 
East.  The  book  is,  in  general,  very  much  diamtu,  and  unfinished  in. 
iorm  and  argument.  T.  J.  S. 


The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  Etc. 

By  Johnlingard,  D.  D.  Second  edition.  Thomas  Baker:  London. 
1899.   a  vols.,  8°,  pp.  432,  386. 

This  little  classic  of  the  Catholic  theological  antiquities  of  England 
is  offered  to  us  by  Mr.  Baker  as  a  reprint  from  the  second  edition  in 
which  Dr.  Lingard  himself  carefully  revised  and  modified  his  original 
Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  "  (1806).  The  mere  enumer- 
ation of  the  chapter-headings  shows  how  valuable  th^  book  still  remains : 
^'Conversion  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  Succession  and  Duties  of 
Bishops,  Church  Government,  Anglo-Saxon  Clergy,  Anglo-Saxon  Monks, 
Devotion  to  the  Church,  Beligions  Worship,  Beligious  Practices  (three 
ohapters).  Literature,  Decline  of  Piety  and  Learning,  Beform  by  St. 
Dunstan,  Foreign  Missions."  Numerous  notes  or  "excursus"  lend 
«pecial  value  to  each  volume.  Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Lingard  many  a 
worthy  volume  has  been  written  on  the  early  Church  history  of  England. 
Eemble  has  collected  the  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  every  docu- 
ment of  that  old  vernacular  has  been  studied  as  under  a  microscope ;  its 
prose  and  its  poetry  are  known  to  all  scholars;  Stubbs  and  Haddan 
have  published  its  earliest  "  dossier" ;  Bright  has  gone  over  the  time  of 
Bede  and  his  contemporaries  with  an  iron  industry  and  a  Teutonic 
minuteness ;  Plummer  has  given  us  an  invaluable  new  edition  of  Bede'a 
*'  Church  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  People ; "  other  antiquities,  social, 
legal,  ecclesiastical,  artistic,  have  been  collected  and  classified  to  such  an 
«xtent  that  only  gleanings  are  henceforth  possible, — yet  we  come  back  to 
Lingard  with  fresh  interest  and  confidence.  He  is  an  inimitable  "  racon- 
teur "  of  history  whose  love  of  truth  is  equal  to  his  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  his  skill  in  portraying.  We  would  like  to  see  this  edition  of  Lin- 
gard's  "Antiquities"  in  the  hands  of  every  young  theologian.  It  is 
extremely  cheap,  bound  in  solid  cloth,  and  in  a  handy  portable  form. 
No  one  can  calculate  its  influence,  for  the  writer  put  into  it  something  of 
his  own  sterling  faith  and  good  sense,  something  of  his  manly  and 
candid  love  of  the  truth. 

T.  J.  S. 
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Studies  in  Literature.  By  Maurice  Francis  £gan,  LLkB.,  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.   B.  Herder,  St.  Lonis,  1899. 

The  most  important  of  this  series  of  studies,  and  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  scientific  metrical  criticism,  is  the  paper  on  "The  Ode 
Structure  of  Coventry  Patmore,"  in  which  catalectic  nnrhymed  verse  is 
analyzed  and  its  possibilities  in  the  hands  of  the  poets  of  the  next  cen- 
tury indicated.  Coventry  Patmore  himself  tried  to  suggest  laws  for 
this  naturally  pleasing  metre  of  cadences,  sounds  and  pauses  which  has 
defied  all  known  rules.  With  the  knowledge  he  hat]  gained  in  the  prac- 
tice of  verse  he  set  about  the  construction  of  his  odes.  He  succeeded 
in  handing  down  only  vague,  general  principles.  His  omission  seems  to 
be  that  he  did  not  study  scientifically  the  verse  of  the  great  masters  in 
order  to  perfect  his  system  before  he  applied  it  experimentally  in  his 
odes.  Besides,  he  took  a  more  limited  view  than  Professor  Egan  holds 
to  be  necessary.  Sidney  Lanier,  in  his  "Science  of  English  Verse," 
made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  fit  the  laws  of  music  proper  to  verse 
music.  With  the  end  firmly  in  his  mind  he  was  often, — being  essen- 
tially a  mnsician, — careless  of  the  means  and  strained  points  to  suit  his 
prearranged  theory. 

Professor  Egan  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  formu- 
late rules  for  the  construction  of  a  verse,  which,  though  old,  is  mys- 
teriously beautiful ;  and,  like  the  most  beautiful  things  of  every  art,  is 
diflScnlt  to  analyze.  He  points  out  very  clearly  all  that  has  been  discov- 
ered, but  he  does  not  stop  there;  he  suggests  the  fields  to  be  covered  by 
future  workers.  "  The  difference  exactly  between  verse  and  music,"  he 
gays,  "  can  be  tested  only  by  physics."  He  predicts  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  these  laws  for  the  coming  writers.  This  highly  compressed 
paper  is  a  careful  condensation  of  what  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
volumes  of  research  and  experiment. 

The  other  studies  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin, 
being  also  reprints  from  its  pages.  All  of  them  are  thorough  in  their 
criticism,  bright,  vivacious,  and  extremely  literary  in  their  style, — a  com- 
bination rare  among  critical  writers  of  Dr.  Egan's  ability.  The  best 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that,  while  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  most  modern  of  modern  criticism,  they  are  stable  and  firm,  and  do 
not  go  into  the  regions  of  uncertainty  to  formulate  theories  without  regard 
to  the  laws  of  hypothesis.  Messrs.  B.  Herder's  German  books  are  so 
careful  in  form,  that  we  regret  the  typographical  errors  in  this  otherwise 
admirable  volume. 

C.  P.  N. 
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Daily  ThoughU  for  PriMU.   By  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  Hogan,  S.     D.  D. 
Boston :  Marlier,  GsUanan  &  Go.   1899.    12°,  pp.  202. 

Those  who  h^Te  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Father  Hogan's  excel- 
lent  work  entitled  "Clerical  Studies  "  will  naturally  turn  with  interest 
to  the  dainty  little  volame  which  has  just  come  from  his  pen.  IJnpre- 
tentions  as  it  is,  it  will  not  fail  to  meet  their  happiest  anticipations. 
Addressed  like  the  former  work,  expressly  to  priests,  it  aims  to  meet  a 
want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the  clergy  in  this  country,  namely,  a 
series  of  compact,  thoughtful,  and  invigorating  meditations,  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  active  priest  on  the  mission.  The  fifty  short 
meditations  comprised  in  the  present  volume  are  eminently  outlined  to 
this  end.  Of  the  large  variety  of  subjects  chosen,  many  are  novel  and 
all  judicious.  Discarding  the  conventional  threefold  division,  with  its 
stiff  formalities,  the  author  has  adopted  a  free,  natural  development  of 
each  subject,  which  appeals  to  the  soul  by  its  directness,  its  earnest 
piety,  and  its  sound,  practical  vrisdom.  By  this  freshness  of  treatment 
as  well  as  by  the  use  of  choicer  idiomatic  English,  the  author  has 
proved  what  has  hitherto  been  doubted  by  many,  that  a  book  of  medita- 
tions can  be  solidly  pious  without,  at  the  same  time,  being  exceedingly 
dull.  In  publishing  this  beautiful  work  of  devotion,  the  author  has 
jconferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  English-speaking  priesthood. 

C.  P.  A. 


The  Empire  of  the  South.  Frank  Presbrey.  Published  by  the 
Southern  Bailway  Co.   1899.   pp.  183. 

This  handsome  volume  is  more,  both  in  form  and  in  matter,  than  a 
tourist's  guide.  It  contains,  as  the  sub-title  indicates,  "  an  exposition 
■of  the  present  resources  and  development  of  the  South."  That  this 
section  of  our  country  has  been,  during  the  last  three  decades,  the  scene 
■of  a  remarkable  transformation,  is  pretty  generally  known.  But  com- 
paratively few  of  those  who  live  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Southland 
fully  realize  the  progress  that  has  been  made ;  while  too  many,  even  of 
>the  traveling  public,  are  apt  to  form  their  impressions  from  such 
iglimpses  as  the  car  window  affords.  The  more  complete  information 
vhich  is  here  offered,  gives  a  deeper  significance  to  what  has  been  called, 
for  various  reasons,  "  the  New  South." 

Thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  advance  along  various 
lines — ^industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial.  Facts  and  figures  jus- 
tify the  optimistic  tone  that  pervades  the  book,  and  numerous  engrav- 
ings illustrate  the  text.  Each  of  the  Southern  States  is  then  described 
in  a  special  article,  with  reference  to  its  peculiar  products  and  advan- 
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tages ;  so  that  even  a  cursory  glance  at  these  pages  conveys  the  idea  of 
Tariety  both  in  natural  features  and  in  business  activity. 

What  gives  the  actual  condition  of  the  South  its  interest  and  impor- 
tance is,  more  than  anything  else,  the  rapid  growth  of  its  manufactures. 
During  the  ten  years — 1880-90 — there  was  a  gain  of  156  per  cent,  in  the 
capital  invested,  and  a  gain  of  100  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured products.  With  plenty  of  raw  material  in  the  fields  and  an 
increasing  output  of  coal  and  iron  from  the  mines,  the  future  for  South- 
em  industry  is  bright.  One  very  obvious  effect  is  the  expansion  of  the 
railway  system.  Twenty-five  thousand  miles  of  road  have  been  built 
since  1880,  and  new  lines  are  projected  in  all  directions.  The  Southern 
Bailway  forms  a  network  which  has  gradually  covered  the  most  prosper- 
ous sections  of  the  interior,  and  which,  since  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  has  reached  the  seaboard  over  its  own  line  to  Savannah. 

This  advance  in  material  prosperity  has  not  weakened  the  interest 
that  the  people  of  the  South  have  always  taken  in  educational  matters. 
How  the  older  institutions  struggled  on  after  the  disastrous  effects  of 
war,  and  how  provision  was  made,  in  colleg;es  and  schools,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes,  may  not  be  generally  understood.  But,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  thirty  years  over  500  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  for  educational  purposes,  one  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  an  equally  judicious  employment  of  the  wealth  the  South  is 
now  acquiring. 

The  entire  development  of  these  States  is,  from  another  point  of 
view,  suggestive.  It  means,  of  course,  a  certain  drift  of  capital  and 
labor  from  other  sections  of  the  country ;  but  it  also  means  the  creation 
of  common  interests,  and  it  may  lead  the  way  to  the  easier  solution  of 
those  problems  which,  in  the  face  of  sectional  interests,  offer  the  great- 
est difSculty.  At  any  rate,  as  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  such 
problems,  the  information  furnished  by  this  volume  is,  in  the  highest 
degree  helpful.  E.  A.  P. 


A  General  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  for  Catholic  Colleges  and 
Heading  Circles  and  for  Self-Instruction,  vol.  Ill,  The  Social 
Revolution.  By  H.  Guggenheimer,  S.  J.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis, 
1899.    8",  pp.  425. 

In  three  books — Causes  of  the  Social  Revolution,  The  French  Revo- 
lution, The  European  Revolution — Father  Guggenheimer  treats  of  the 
profound  changes  worked  in  modern  society  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  great  political  events  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, that  inaugurate  the  new  conditions,  are  exposed  in  an  orderly  and 
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happy  way, — the  Hanoveriaii  SacceBsion,  the  New  Bassia,  the  New 
PniBsia,  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  the  Disappearance  of  Poland,  the  rise  of 
the  United  States,  the  religions,  doctrinal,  political,  and  social  causes  that 
led  to  the  French  Bevolntion.  The  events  of  the  French  BevolntioB 
itself,  the  meteoric  career  of  Napoleon,  and  the  story  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation fill  the  second  book.  The  third  -  is  given  up  to  the  various 
phases  of  the  making  of  modem  Europe,  the  mid-centnry  revolutions, 
and  the  "Cabinet"  Bevolntions  of  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years.  A 
third  and  fourth  chapter  treat  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  *♦  Our  Own  Times." 

The  volume  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  external  political  history 
of  the  period,  and  treats  the  subject-matter  of  Church  History  only  so 
far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  public  movement  of  modem  life.  The 
other  phases  of  the  external  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  whole  province 
of  her  inner  life  are,  doubtless,  reserved  for  other  volumes.  The  work  is 
gotten  up  with  much  taste,  and  the  subdivisions,  paragraphing,  catch- 
words, and  type,  affect  very  favorably  the  eye,  and  render  the  use  of  the 
volume  pleasing,  and  even  attractive.  Each  subdivision  of  a  chapter 
has  a  selection  of  useful  authorities — special  works,  review  articles,  etc. — 
destined  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  serious  student,  and  lead  him 
deeper  into  the  study  of  the  subject. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  dearth  of  useful  modem  manuals  of  Church 
History,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  such  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  we  can  only  praise  the  enterprise  of  the  author,  and  wish  the 
work  an  extensive  sale  in  colleges,  academies,  and  convents.  Its  spirit  is 
a  calm  and  objective  one;  without  subscribing  to  every  judgment  of  the 
writer,  one  may  say  that  he  has  produced  a  sober  and  judicious  reriew  of 
the  making  of  our  actual  political  world.  As  such  we  commend  it  to 
those  who  have  the  duty  of  forming  the  minds  of  youth  to  substantially 
right  and  religious  views  of  the  ricissitudes  that  mark  the  flow  of  time 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  T.  J.  S. 

Vic  dc  Monscigncur  Dupont  des  Logcs  (1804-1886)  par  I'Abb^ 
Fdix  Klein,  Professeur  k  I'Institut  Catholiqne  de  Paris.   Ch.  Pons- 
sielgne,  Paris,  1899,  8°,  pp.  600. 
The  life  of  the  late  bishop  of  Metz  fills  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.   This  child  of  a  Christian  Breton  family  of  lawyer- 
nobles  seemed  called  from  his  youth  to  the  service  of  God.   His  "cursns 
honorum"  was  the  usual  one  of  the  French  clergyman  of  this  century, — 
education  at  St.  Snlpice,  "  vicaire, "  "  chanoine,"  "  grand-vicaire,"  and 
finally  bishop  of  Metz  (1842).   As  a  student,  he  was  the  contemporary  at 
Paris  of  men  like  Dnpanlonp  and  Maret,  and  of  several  of  our  American 
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ecclesiastics  who  afterwards  reached  the  mitre,  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  Verot 
of  St  Anguetine,  Charbonnel  of  Toronto.  From  the  letters  of  his  director, 
his  seminary  friends,  and  from  domestic  correspondence  the  Abb^  Klein 
has  woven  a  very  touching  and  instructive  portrait  of  the  seminary  life 
of  the  yoang  Breton  ecclesiastic,  not  the  least  of  the  good  bishops  to  the 
credit  of  St.  Sulpice  in  this  century.  Apropos  of  this  company  of 
teaching  ecclesiastics,  the  author  cites  the  merited  tributes  of  outsiders 
like  St.  Simon  and  Kenan,  and  of  their  own  most  brilliant  disciples  like 
Re  and  Dnpanlonp.  Clearly  they  have  not  degenerated  from  their  first 
estate  when  Fen6lon  could  say  of  them  that  he  knew  nothing  more 
apostolic  than  Saint  Sulpice.  Liberman,  Lacordaire,  Lamennais,  Dupan- 
leap,  Pie,  Hamon, — these  are  names  that  symbolize  as  many  currents  of 
ecclesiastical  activity  in  nineteenth  century  France.  Dupont  des  Loges 
belonged  rather  to  the  conservative  and  traditional  school;  the  first  years 
of  his  episcopal  activity  gave  evidence  that  he  believed  a  bishop's  chief 
occupation  to  be  the  internal  development  of  his  mission.  Pious  works,  the 
religious  life,  the  creation  of  a  suitable  "Little  Seminary,"  occupied 
mnch  of  his  time.  Very  praiseworthy  was  his  establishment  of  a  "Caisse 
de  Retraite "  for  his  aged  and  infirm  priests,  and  the  pages  (104-105) 
devoted  to  it  may  be  read  with  edification  by  all  who  are  concerned  for 
the  honor  and  respectability  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  can  no  longer 
ntilize  for  their  living  their  single  sonrce  of  revenue, — their  health. 
Under  the  monarchy  of  July  and  the  Second  Empire  Bishop  Dupont  des 
Loges  observed  a  cautions  and  prudent  attitude,  from  which  he  departed 
only  when  the  right  and  duty  of  Christian  teaching  were  in  question. 
He  took  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  theVatican  Council,  and  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  see  the  siege  of  Metz,  the  capitulation,  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
and  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  remained  a  Frenchman  to  the  end, — 
very  dramatic  is  the  scene  in  the  Beichstag  of  Berlin  (1874)  when  the 
Froich  bishop,  elected  deputy,  and  dressed  in  the  full  court-dress  of  his 
order,  presented  his  protestation  against  the  final  incorporation  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  He  was  a  true  Breton,  faithful  to  the  "  religion 
dee  souvenirs";  he  showed  it  two  decades  later,  when  he  refused  the 
decoration  that  Emperor  Wilhelm  sent  him  through  Baron  von  Man- 
tenffel,  the  humane  and  politic  governor  of  the  S^chsland.  This  act 
touched  the  heart  of  France  and  honored  the  venerable  bishop  more 
than  any  other  act  of  his  long  career. 

Abb^  Klein  belongs,  indeed,  to  the  "craft."  He  is  a  man  of  letteirs, 
as  this  volume  well  shows.  He  has  condensed  within  five  hundred  pages 
the  documents,  public  and  private,  of  a  very  long  episcopate,  lived  out 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  territory  which  for  a 
thousand  yean  has  been  the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Land"  of  Western 
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Europe.  From  this  extensive  "dossier"  he  has  selected  the  traits 
which  best  paint  his  sabject  at  every  given  period,  and  he  has  done 
this  with  a  moderation  that  is  its  own  reward, — for  it  enabled  him  to 
leave  undescribed  no  interesting  feature  of  the  bishop  of  Metz.  Scat- 
tered here  and  there  throagh  the  volume  are  appreciations  and  "  excursus ' ' 
of  the  Abb6  Klein  himself;  they  do  honor  to  his  heart  and  his  head, — 
in  a  mere  biography  he  has  understood  how  to  carry  on  a  certain  line  of 
effective  "  preschement,"  and  to  make  his  subject  speak  from  the  tomb 
the  lessons  of  his  long  and  beneficent  career.  The  men  of  the  New 
World  do  well  to  read  these  lives  of  European  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
imitate  their  virtues;  in  order,  also,  to  catch  something  of  the  un- 
changing discipline  of  the  "  Ecclesia  Dei "  from  the  descendants  of  those 
who  saved  it  from  collapsing  at  the  hands  of  inimical  statesmen  ;  like- 
wise, to  be  thankful  for  that  internal  and  external  liberty  by  which  we 
do  not  need  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  "  garde  des  aceanx  "  for  our 
episcopal  nominations,  or  quarrel  with  the  "  prifet "  for  authority  to 
ring  the  big  or  little  bells  of  our  cathedrals. 

T.  J.  S. 


The  Acts  and  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  sometimes 
called  the  Council  of  Bethlehem,  holden  under  Dosithens,  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  in  1672.  Translated  from  the  Greek  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  Confession  published  with  the  name  of  Cyril  Lncar 
condemned  by  the  Synod,  and  with  notes  by  J.  N.  W.  B.  Robertson. 
London :  Thomas  Baker.    1899.    8°,  pp.  216. 

The  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern 
Church,  from  the  Version  of  Peter  Mogila,  faithfully  translated 
into  English,  edited  with  preface  by  J.  J.  Overbeck,  D.  D.,  and  with 
introductory  notice  by  J.  N.  W.  B.  Bobertson.   London :  Thomas 
Baker.    1899.    8°,  pp.  162. 
Certainly  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  translators,  editors,  and 
publisher  of  these  curious  documents  out  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
our  busy  secularized  age  they  recall  one  of  the  most  instructive  phases  of 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Reformation,— the  persistent  attempt  to  win 
the  approval  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  thereby  of  the  antiquity  for 
which  it  stands.    In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Lutheran  universities  of 
Wittenberg  and  Tuebingen,  in  the  persons  of  Melancthon,  Gerlach, 
Crusius,  Oliander  and  Andrsea,  made  serious  efforts  in  this  direction. 
As  against  Rome  both  parties  could  unite,  but  not  in  doctrine.  The 
« Bolafides "  and  the  sacramental  heresies  of  the  Reformers  were  two 
monumental  obstacles, — the  Greek  monks  and  people  would  never  accept 
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them.  In  the  seventeenth  centary  things  took  another  tnrn;  the  "Union" 
is  nrged  from  within  the  Oreek  Church,  while  the  forces  of  English  and 
Continental  Protestantism  act  as  allies,  well-wishers,  and  "  f onmissenrs." 
The  scene  is  at  Constantinople  nnder  the  eye  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and 
the  actors  include  the  ambassadors  of  France,  England,  Holland, 
Sweden,  the  Jesait  missionaries,  Greek  bishops  and  priests.  The 
motives  are  very  mixed,  political,  religions,  national,  raciaL  The  events 
move  swiftly  and  dramatically.  Treachery,  corruption,  bribery,  decep- 
tion, ambition,  pride,  revenge, — every  passion  of  the  great  game  of 
power  has  its  hour  and  its  man,  and  the  Janissaries  let  down  the  curtain 
npon  the  pale  and  world-wearied  face  of  a  dead  priest  tossing  in  the 
swift  black  waters  of  the  Bosphorns. 

This  priest  was  Cyril  Lucaris  (1572-1638),  bom  in  the  then  Vene- 
tian island  of  Crete,  very  highly  gifted,  imbued  from  childhood  with 
the  dislike  of  Bome  peculiar  to  the  Venetian  Greeks,  for  a  while  a  school- 
master at  Wilna  until  the  union  of  the  Butheniahs  (1595)  made  his  pres- 
ence useless  in  Poland,  then  (1602)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  (1621) 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

In  his  youth  he  had  studied  at  Venice  and  Padua ;  had  later  trav- 
elled into  Switzerland,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  Geneva  in  the 
company  of  Calvinistic  theologians,  whose  persons  and  doctrines  were 
ever  after  very  dear  to  him.  Scarcely  had  he  obtained,  in  the  usual  way 
of  bribery  or  simony,  perhaps  even  murder,  the  ancient  seat  of  Greek 
Church  authority,  when  he  proceeded  to  undo  the  faith  of  ages  and  to 
foist  upon  the  Greeks  the  teaching  of  Calvin  and  the  Genevans. 
Expelled  almost  at  once,  he  purchased  his  return  in  1624.  For  years  he 
had  been  in  close  personal  relations  of  correspondence  with  the  Reformers 
of  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  The  Protestant 
ambassadors  to  the  Sublime  Porte  were  his  financial  helpers,^  their  home 
theologians  his  counsellors,  while  he  found  in  the  stupid  and  unreason- 
ing Greek  fear  of  and  hatred  for  Bome  a  convenient  leverage  for  his 
plans. 

In  1629  he  prepared  a  Latin  "  Confessio  Fidei,"  quite  Calvinistic  in 
doctrine.  In  1631  he  published  the  same  in  Greek ;  and  both  were 
printed  in  Geneva  (1633)  with  his  express  permission.'   Cyril  was  an 

*  [t  l«  well  known  that  Cyril  presented  to  8ir  Thomas  Koe,  to  be  deltvered  to 
King  James  I,  the  famous  "Codex  Alexaodrlnus."  Ic  did  not,  however,  reach 
London  until  after  the  Eine's  death,  untler  Charles  T. 

'  The  genuinity  of  thisLatin  document  has  been  denied.  It  is  hi»,  nevertheless, 
for  he  confesses  it  in  Aymon  (p.  249).  The  documents  of  these  so  'rouhlous  decades 
for  the  Oreek  Church  may  be  found,  in  varying  degrees  of  completeness,  in  the 
•'Tnrcograecia"  of  Cnisius;  the  "  Acta  et  Scrtpta."  of  the  Theologians  of  Wittenberg 
(1584);  the  '*  Monuments  authentiques  de  la  Religion  des  Orecs  "  of  the  apostate 
AymoD,  to  be  corrected  by  the  reply  of  Benaudoi  (Paris.  1709);  the  great  work  of 
Leo  Allatins  "  De  Ecclesiae  Occidentalis  atque  Orientalls  perpetua  consensione," 
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"impossible"  Oreek,  faithless,  perjared.  He  did  more  than  any 
Mark  of  Ephesns  to  dam  the  tide  of  national  conTersion  to  the  only  last- 
ing and  saving,  because  original  and  divine,  unity,  that  of  the  See  of  Peter. 
From  the  publication  of  his  "  Gonfessio,"  he  lived  on  another  decade, 
alternately  governing  the  Church  of  Constantinople  and  expelled  from 
it  by  his  own,  or  by  the  avaricious  and  cunning  Turk,  until  in  1638,  he  was 
first  exiled  and  then  strangled  by  order  of  the  Sultan  and  his  body  cast 
into  the  Bosphorus. 

The  native  repugnance  of  the  Greeks  to  the  specific  doctrines  of 
Protestantism,  aided  by  the  influences  of  France  and  the  Jesuits,  brought 
about  at  once  a  solemn  condemnation  and  repudiation  of  the  teachings 
of  Cyril  by  the  heads  of  the  Oreek  Church.  This  was  done  by  home 
synods  at  Constantinople,  and  indirectly,  but  very  efficaciously,  by  the 
Catechism  or  "Orthodox  Confession"  of  Peter  Mogila  (Russian) 
Metropolitan  of  Kieff  (1640,  1643),  a  work  accepted  at  once  by  all  the 
Oreeks  of  the  Schism,  and  that  belongs  now  to  the  authoritative  "  libri 
Symbolici "  of  theil*  faith.  It  holds  with  them  a  position  not  unlike 
our  Canisius-Catechism,  perhaps  even  like  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
for  it  was  solemnly  approved  at  the  Synod  of  Jassy,  and  in  1643  by  all 
four  Gi*eek  Patriarchs  of  the  Schism.  Under  the  three  general  rubrics 
of  Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope,  it  treats  of  the  substance  of  Christian 
belief.  Under  "Faith"  are  expounded,  by  question  and  answer,  the 
twelve  articles  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  each  article  being  much  subdivided, 
and  giving  room  for  an  exposition  of  doctrine  that  fills  some  eighty 
octavo  pages.  The  section  of  "  Hope  "  treats  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  of 
the  (Nine)  Beatitudes.'  Very  beautiful  are  the  pages  (113-121)  devoted 
to  the  corporal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy.  They  read  like  paragraphs 
from  Chrysostom  or  Basil,  and  explain  the  longing  of  the  Boman 
Church  for  the  healing  of  a  schism  that  renders  almost  sterile  the  noble 
Christian  sentiments  of  so  many  millions.  The  third  part,  "  Charity," 
is  devoted  to  the  love  of  Gk>d  and  our  neighbor.  In  this  part  the 
Catechism  treats  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  as  the  great  basic  virtues 
of  Christian  life,  of  Prayer,  Fasting,  and  Almsgiving,  of  the  Cardinal 
Virtues, — Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance,— of  sin  and  its 
kinds,  and  finally  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The '  (nine)  Precepts  of 
the  Church  are  found  on  page  68. 

Hbrl  III.  Col.  Agripp,  1048-1694  the  tenth  volume  of  Hardnuin'B  Councils.  The 
whole  period  hu  b«en  admirably  reviewed  by  Hefele,  apropos  of  thefouDdation  (1848) 
of  a  Protestant  bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  '  History  of  the  Attempts  to  Convert  to 
Protestantism  the  Oreek  Church,"  in  the  Quartaliehnft  of  Taebingen  (184S), 
reprintrd  in  his  "Beitrst-ge  zur  SO,  Archaeologle,  und  Llturgik,"  Tneblneen, 
1864,  pp.  444-490.  The  person  and  story  of  Cyril  are  described  pp.  468-474.  Since 
then  Pichler  has  written  a  monograph,  "  Cyril  Lukaria  und  Seine  Zelt,  Munich, 
1862. 

'Matthew,  V.  8-11. 
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The  translation  of  this  Catechism  is  from  the  hand  of  Philip  Lovel 
(1772),  a  convert  to  Greek  Orthodoxy,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  mental 
temper  of  the  Anglican  editor  that  he  defends  the  Ciitechism  from  the 
Protestant  charge  of  "  agreement  with  expressions  and  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,"  by  recalling  to  Anglican  and  Protestant  divines  gen- 
erally "  what  a  large  portion  of  Orthodox  teaching  the  Latin  Church 
had  preserved,  and  how  the  common  fight  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Chnrches  against  the  inroad  of  Protestantism  into  the  East  and  West 
could  but  welcome  the  points  of  contact  between  the  two  Churches." 
On  pp.  55,  58,  79,  the  reader  will  find  the  characteristic  Greek  defence 
of  their  denials  of  Purgatory  and  the  "Filioque,"  the  use  of  "purest 
leavened  bread  "  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  For  the  rest,  the  exposition  of 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  the  Eucharist  is  admirably 
compact  and  consoling  (pp.  79-82).  On  pp.  65-67,  is  the  stubborn 
Greek  contention  for  Jerusalem  as  the  "Mother  and  Princess  of  all 
other  Churches ;  forasmuch  as  the  Gospel  was  spread  from  her  over  the 
whole  world  (although,  indeed,  in  aftertimes,  the  Emperors  gave  the 
Precedency  to  Old  and  New  Rome,  for  the  honor  of  the  Empire,  which 
they  became  the  seats  of,  etc.)."  It  is  a  great  pity  that  suitable  indexes 
of  names  and  doctrines  were  not  prepared  for  a  work  likely  to  be  of 
much  use  to  theologians  aud  Church  historians. 

In  Poland  and  Russia  the  evil  deeds  of  Cyril  Lucaris  worked  on ;  not 
even  the  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  rooted  out  the  influence  of  his  printing- 
press  and  his  life.  It  was  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Greek  schismatic  churches  that  the  deposit  of  faith  should  not  be 
still  more  diminished ;  hence  the  influence  of  France  was  for  much  in  the 
events  that  brought  about  the  Greek  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in  1672,  under 
Dositheas,  patriarch  of  that  see.*  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Synod  of 
Bethlehem,  because  it  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-dedication  of 
the  old  Constantinian  Basilica  of  the  Nativity,  built  over  the  Crib  of 
Our  Lord.  Its  Acts  were  entered  by  Dositheus  himself  in  the  Codex 
of  the  Patriarchate,  and  a  copy  sent  to  King  Louis  XIV.  They  were 
translated  into  Latin  by  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Maur.  Hardouin  published 
them  (XI,  179-214)  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  the  text  and  translation 
may  also  be  found  in  Kimmel  (Monumenta  Fidei  Ecclesiae  Orientalis. 
Jena,  1850,  Vol.  I). 

'The  fllBcussion  between  Nicole  and  Arnauld  on  the  one  side  and  the  ministrrs 
Claude  and  Jarleu  on  the  othvr,  conceminf^  the  Eucharist,  in  which  both  sides 
Appealed  to  the  testimony  of  tha  Greek  Church,  was  an  immediate  motive  for  the 
convocation  of  the  Synod  and  the  rejection  of  Cyril's  "  Confesslo,"  which,  indeed, 
had  been  already  formally  condemned  in  1088,  even  by  his  own  creature  and  prot^g^, 
Metrophanes  Cntopulus,  whom  he  bad  educated  at  Oxford  and  in  Germany,  and 
who  was,  in  time,  one  of  his  successors  in  the  See  of  Alexandria. 
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They  begin  with  an  attempt  to  save  the  personal  orthodoxy  of  Cyril 
(pp.  20-54)  by  excerpts  from  his  sermons,  which  only  show  him  to  be  a 
consummate  hypocrite,  fit  to  sit  in  the  "  Latrocinium  "  of  Ephesas ;  for 
his  own  genuine  "  Confessio  Fidei "  is  printed,  pp.  185-215,  and  reveals 
his  true  convictions  as  Calvinistic  in  the  extreme.  Doubtless  it  is  from  this 
source  that  comes  the  persistent  statement  that  the  Greek  Church  does 
not  believe  in  the  Transubstantiation.*  Then  follow  three  apologetical 


*  In  the  hope  of  being  uaeful  to  thoae  who  need  a  refutation  of  thia  falsehood, 
we  reprint  the  doctrine  of  tbta  Greek  Council  concerning  the  Euchariat  It  forma 
the  seventeenth  Decree. 

"  We  believe  the  All-holy  Mystery  of  the  Sacred  Kuchailst.  which  we  have 
enumerated  alwve,  fourth  in  order,  to  be  that  which  our  Lord  delivered  in  the  night 
wherein  He  gave  Himself  up  for  the  life  of  the  world.  For  taking  bread,  and  bless- 
ing, He  gave  to  His  Holy  Disciples  and  Apostles,  saying  :  '  Take,  eat  ye ;  This  is 
My  Body.'  And  Uking  the  chalice,  and  giving  thanks,  Be  said :  '  Drink  ye  all  of 
It ;  This  is  My  Blood,  which  for  you  is  t>eing  poured  out,  for  the  remission  of  sins.' 

"In  the  celebration  whereof  we  lielieve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  present,  not 
typically,  nor  figuratively,  nor  by  superabundant  grace,  K^  in  the  other  Mysteries,  nor 
^y  a  bare  presence,  as  some  of  we  Fathers  have  said  concerning  Baptism,  or  by  im- 
panation.  so  that  the  Divinity  of  the  Word  is  united  to  the  set  forth  bread  of  the 
iiucharist  hypostatically,  as  the  followers  of  Luther  most  irnorantly  and  wretchedly 
suppose,  but  truly  and  really,  so  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  oread  and  of  the 
wine,  the  bread  is  transmuted/transubstantiated,  converted  and^transformed  into  the 
true  Body  Itself  of  thti  Lord,  Which  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  the  ever- Virgin,  was 
baptised  in  tbe  Jordan,  suffered,  was  buried,  rose  again,  was  received  up,  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  God  and  Father,  and  is  to  come  again  in  thf  clouds  of  Heaven ; 
and  the  wine  is  converted  and  transubstantiated  into  the  true  Blood  Itself  of  the 
Lord,  Which,  as  He  hung  upon  the  Cross  was  poured  out  for  the  life  of  the  world. 

"  Further  [we  believe]  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine, 
there  no  longer  remalneth  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine,  but  the  Body 
Itself  and  the  Blood  of  the  Lord,  under  the  species  and  form  of  bread  and  wine  ; 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  accidents  of  the  bread. 

"  Further,  that  the  all-pure  Body  Itself,  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  is  imparted,  and 
entereth  into  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of  the  communicaDto,  whether  pious  or  im- 
pious. KevertbeleKS,  they  convey  to  the  pious  and  worthy  remission  of  sins 
and  life  eternal ;  but  to  the  impious  and  unworthy  involve  condemnation  and  eternal 
punishroent. 

"  Further,  that  the  Body' and  Blood  of  the  Lord  are  severed  and  divided  by  the 
hands  and  teeth,  though  in  accident  only,  that  is,  in  the  accidents  of  the  bread  and 
of  the  wine,  under  which  they  are  visible  and  tangible,  we  do  acknowledge  ;  but  in 
themselves  to  remain  entirely  unsevered  and  undivided.  Wherefore  the  Catholic 
Church  also  saith  :  '  Broken  and  distributed  is  He  That  is  broken,  yet  not  severed  ; 
Which  is  ever  eaten,  yet  never  consumed,  but  sanctifying  those  that  partake,'  that 
is  worthily. 

"  Further,  that  in  every  part. or  the  smallest  division  of  the  transmuted  bread  and 
wine  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord— for  to  say  so  were 
blasphemous  and  wicked — but  the  entire  whole  Lord  Christ  substantially,  that  is. 
with  His  Soul  and  Divinity,  or  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.  So  that  though  there 
may  be  many  celebrations  in  the  world  at  one  and  the  same  hour,  there  are  not  many 
Christs,  or  B<  dies  of  Christ,  but  It  is  one  and  the  same  Christ  that  is  truly  and  really 
niesent ;  and  His  one  Body  and  His  Blood  is  in  all  the  several  Churches  of  the 
Faithful ;  and  this  not  because  the  Body  of  the  Lord  that  is  In  the  Heavens  descend- 
eth  upon  the  Altars ;  but  because  the  bread  of  the  Prothesis  set  forth  in  all  the 
several  Churches,  being  changed  and  transubstantiated,  becometh,  and  is,  after  con- 
secration, one  and  the  same  with  That  in  the  Heavens.  For  it  is  one  Body  of  the 
Lord  in  many  places,  and  not  many  ;  and,  therefore,  this  Mystery  is  the  greatest,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  wonderful,  and  comprehensible  by  faith  only,  and  not  by  the  soph- 
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chapters  in  which  Cyril  is  practically  abandoned  as  a  deceitful  and 
utterly  godless  man  "  who  lied  against  the  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
his  own  conscience  (pp.  57-58)  and  hence  no  Saint,  but  "  a  wretch,  and 
having  no  part  with  Christ "  (p.  77).  In  the  nineteen  decrees  and  four 
"  Questions  "  or  short  treatises  that  make  up  the  "  Acts  "  of  the  Synod, 
all  the  anti-Catholic  doctrines  of  Cyril's  "Gonfessio"  are  rejected  at 
length  and  with  much  feeling.  They  are  signed  (March  16)  "in  the 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem  by  Dositheus,  and  the  Metropolitans  of  Petra, 
"Holy  Nazareth,"  Ptolenuds,  "Holy  Bethlehem,"  Gaza,  Lydda,  and 
Neapolis,  together  with  many  Hiero-Monks,  Archimandrites,  Hegemons, 
Protosyncelli,  Hiero-Deacons,  Oeconomi,  Ecclesiarchs,  Logothetes,  quite 
a  picture,  whose  figures  could  be  put  back  at  Constantinople  under  some 
Basil  or  Nicephoms,  without  notable  anachronism,  so  enduring  are  the 
lines  of  Greek  discipline  and  belief.  And  yet  the  utter  secularization  of 
the  influential  part  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  scarcely  one  generation 
away.  After  eighteen  years  of  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Moscow,  Peter  the 
Great  created,  in  1720,  the  "Holy  LegislatiTe  Synod"  and  imposed  on 
the  Bnssian  world  the  most  formidable  human  bureau  of  oppression  and 

Istries  of  man's  wisdom ;  whose  vain  and  foolish  curiosity  in  divine  things  our  pious 
and  Ood-delivered  religion  rejectetb. 

"  Further,  that  the  Body  Itself  of  the  Lord  and  the  Blood  That  are  in  the  Mys- 
tery of  the  Eucharist  ought  to  be  honoured  in  the  highest  manner,  and  adored  with 
1  atria.  For  one  is  the  adoration  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  Lord. 

"Further,  that  it  is  a  true  and  propitiatory  Sacrifice  offered  for  all  Orthodox,  living 
and  dead;  and  for  the  benefit  of  all.  as  is  set  forth  expressly  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Mystery  delivered  to  the  Church  by  the  Apostles,  in  accordance  with  the  command 
they  received  of  the  Lord, 

"  Further,  that  before  Its  use,  immediately  after  the  consecration,  and  after  Its 
use.  What  is  reserved  in  the  Sacred  P  xes  for  the  communion  ot  those  that  a^eatiout 
to  depart  [t*.  «.  the  dying]  is  the  true  Body  of  the  Lord,  and  not  in  the  least  different 
therefrom ;  so  that  before  Its  use  after  the  consecration,  in  Its  use,  and  after  Its  use. 
It  is  in  all  respects  the  true  Body  of  the  Lord. 

"  Further,  we  lielieve  that  by  the  word  '  transubstantiation '  the  manner  is  not 
explained,  by  which  the  bread  and  wine  sre  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the 
Lord, — for  that  is  altogether  incomprehensible  and  impossible,  except  by  Ood  Him- 
self, and  those  who  imagine  to  do  so  are  involved  in  Ignorance  and  Impiety  —but 
that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  after  the  consecration,  not  typically,  nor  figuratively, 
DOT  by  Superabundant  grace,  nor  by  the  communication  or  the  presence  of  the 
Divinity  alone  of  the  Only. begotten,  transmuted  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the 
Lord  ;  neither  is  any  accident  of  the  bread,  or  of  the  wine,  by  any  conversion  or 
alteration,  changed  Into  any  accident  of  the  Body  «pd  Blood  of  Christ,  but  truly,  and 
leally.  and  subetantlally,  doth  the  bread  become  the  true  Body  Itself  of  the  Loid,  and 
the  wine  the  Blood  Itself  of  the  Lord,  as  is  said  above 

"  Further,  that  this  Mystery  of  the  Sacred  Eucharist  can  be  performed  by  none 
other,  except  only  by  an  Orthodox  Priest,  who  hath  recelTtd  his  priesthood  from  an 
Orthodox  and  Canonical  Bishop,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Eastern 
Chnich.  This  is  compendiously  the  doctrine,  and  true  confession,  snd  most  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church  concerning  this  Mystery ;  which  must  not  be 
departed  from  in  any  way  by  such  as  would  be  Orthodox,  and  who  reject  thenovel- 
tiee  and  profane  vanities  of  heretics ;  but  necessarily  the  tradition  of  the  institution 
must  be  kept  whole  and  unimpaired.  For  thoae  that  transgress  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ  njecteth  and  anathematiaeth."  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  148-180. 
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degradation  thdt  any  Churcli  ever  fell  a  slave  to.  The  Synod  of  Jerosa- 
lem  is  the  last  great  gathering  of  the  Greek  bishops  of  the  Schism  that 
does  them  honor  as  ecclesiastics  of  conscience  and  candor. 

Cyril  Lncaris  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  gifts.  By  educa- 
tion and  travel,  by  opportunity  and  position,  he  was  called  to  bring  his 
people  at  least  a  step  or  two  on  the  road  to  that  unity  whose  loss  is  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  them  and  to  the  modern  world.  In  his  "  Essays 
on  Some  Influences  of  Christianity  on  Natural  Character,"  Dean  Church 
regretfully  deprecates  "  the  long  division  between  Western  and  Eastern 
Christendom,  which  beginning  in  a  rift,  the  consequences  of  which  no  one 
foresaw,  and  which  all  were,  therefore,  too  careless  or  too  selfish  to 
close  when  it  might  have  been  closed,  has  widened  in  the  course  of  ages 
into  a  yawning  golf,  which  nothing  that  human  judgment  can  suggest 
will  ever  fill  up,  and  which,  besides  its  direct  quarrels  and  misfortunes, 
has  brought  with  it  a  train  of  ever-deepening  prejudices  and  antipa- 
thies, of  which  those  who  feel  them  often  know  not  the  real  source." 
So  much  the  greater  are  the  spiritual  responsibilities  of  those  to  whom 
is  committed  the  guidance  of  these  peoples,  with  all  their  "  corporate 
toughness  and  prejudice,"  their  "  almost  Judaic  hardness  and  formalism 
and  rigidity  of  thought "  that  develop  an  intensely  local  form  of  religion. 
With  a  subtle  historico-dogmatic  sense  Dante  placed  in  Malebolge 
itself  the  great  schismatics  of  the  world  (Inf.  xxviii,  31-36): 

"  Vedi  come  storpiato  k  Maometto, 
Dinanzi  a  me  sen  va  piangendo  AH 
Fesso  nel  volto  dal  mento  al  ciufetto : 

E  tutti  gli  altri  che  tu  vedi  qui, 
Seminator  di  scandalo  e  de  scisma 
Fur  vivi ;  e  perd  son  fessi  cosL" 

What  a  pity  that  men  like  Mark  of  Ephesus  and  Cyril  Lncaris 
should  have  filled  great  Oriental  sees  at  those  psychological  moments 
that  demanded  a  Bessarion,  an  AUatins,  a  JosaphatI 

T.  J.  S. 


Renaissance  Masters:    The  Art  of  Baphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Botticelli.   By  (George  B. 
Rose.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  8°,  1899. 
Mr.  Bose  is  devoted  to  the  art  of  the  Italian  Benaissance ;  it  is  this 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  this  charm  of  style,  this  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  pictures  he  loves,  that  will  make  the  reader,  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  period,  forget  the  glittering  historical  generalities  in  some 
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of  the  paragrapha  of  the  Introdnction.  He  understands  that  the  key- 
note of  the  Middle  Ages  was  aspiration,  and  nobody  has  yet  better 
exposed  the  essential  qualities  of  Greek  and  Italian  art.  In  a  few 
words  he  tells  us  why  it  must  always  have  been  difficult  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  classical  Greek  masters,  while  the  Benaissance 
artiste  cannot  be  confounded.  He  recognizes  and  makes  plain  the  qual- 
ities of  the  distinctly  different  aspirations.  Of  Titian,  what  could  be  so 
well  said  as  this  (p.  125)?  "He  is  sensuous,  but  never  gross.  He 
remains  always  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger  tips.  Amongst  the  common- 
place and  vulgar  types  that  cover  the  walls  of  our  modern  salons,  his 
women  would  reign  as  queens.  He  painted  them  for  the  great  of  the 
earth."  *  *  *  Mr.  Bose  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  but  his  beloved 
painter  is  evidently  Botticelli.  He  admits  that  Botticelli  loved  the 
conceits  and  artificialities  of  his  time ;  he  declares  that  he  was  the  most 
poetical  of  all  painters,  "  with  a  quaint  sweet  poetry  that  we  love  some- 
times beyond  its  merits."  "  It  is  difficult "  Mr.  Bose  says,  "  to  see  how 
Bume-Jones  could  have  existed  had  he  never  seen  the  '  Madonna  Incoro- 
nata,'  the  *  Spring,'  and  the  '  Birth  of  Venus,'  or  how  Bossetti  could 
have  painted  those  wonderfully  dainty  and  gracious  pictures  of  his  had 
he  never  beheld  the  '  Nativity.' "  To  the  scientific  acquirements  of 
daVinci,  Mr.  Bose  does  justice.  While  we  are  charmed  by  the  fresh- 
ness and  joy  of  this  delightful  book,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  freshness  of 
an  inspired  eye,  and  of  a  mind  that  has  analyzed  in  order  to  make  beauty 
better  known. 

E. 
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Hftb  International  Scientific  Congress  of  Catholics.— Dr.  George  Hof- 
f er,  president  of  the  Congress,  annoances  the  holding  of  the  fifth  triennial 
meeting  at  Munich,  September  24-28, 1900.  The  previons  fonr  meetings 
were  held  at  Paris  (1888, 1891),  Brussels  (1894;,  Fribourg  (1897).  like 
the  preceding  Congresses,  that  of  Munich  will  be  divided  into  sections, — 
ten  are  announced  in  the  preliminary  circular :  1.  "  Science  of  Religion." 
2.  "  Philosophy  and  Psycho-Physics."  3.  "  Juridical,  Economical,  and 
Social  Sciences."  4.  " History,  Ecclesiastical  and  Profane."  5.  "His- 
tory of  Art  and  Civilization."  6.  "  Oriental  Languages  and  Antiquities." 
7.  Philology,  Archaeology,  and  Epigraphy."  8.  "  Mathematics,  Physics, 
and  Chemistry."  9.  "Astronomy,  Geography,  and  Geology."  10.  " Biol- 
ogy, Anthropology,  and  Medicine."  The  following  six  languages  are 
Allowed  both  in  the  dissertations  offered  and  in  the  public  debates :  Latin, 
English,  Spanish,  French,  Italian  and  German.  In  the  future,  the 
comptoprendu  of  each  Congress  will  contain  only  a  succinct  analysis  of 
the  dissertations  presented,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  printing,  and 
TP^ilring  the  subscription  to  the  Congress  only  five  francs  (one  dollar). 
These  Congresses  enjoy  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  and  invite  triennially 
the  best  Catholic  talent  in  Europe  for  the  noble  purposes  of  mental  en- 
couragement and  the  intercommunication  of  methods,  means,  and 
principles  of  scientific  study  and  research.  The  European  subscribers 
are  always'  fairly  numerous, — not  so  with  American  Catholics.  We  hope 
that  this  year  our  country  will  be  represented  by  a  large  list  of  sympa- 
thizers. Information  may  be  had  from  Very  Sev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  D.  D., 
O.  S.  C,  University  of  I^otre  Dame,  Ind.,  or  from  Dr.  Edward  L.  Greene, 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Archaeolgical  Institate  of  America.— The  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America  held  its  general  meeting  for  1899  at  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  December  27-29.  This  association  has  for  object  to  awaken 
and  further  a  scientific  interest  in  the  monuments  of  the  past — Greek, 
Boman,  Oriental,  American,  Pre-Historic.  Its  publication,  the  American 
Journal  of  ArchcBohgy  is  admirably  conducted,  and  keeps  the  reader  au 
courant  of  the  best  archaeological  work  abroad  and  at  home. 

3.  American  Historical  Association.— The  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Boston,  in  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  December  27-29, 1899. 
Its  scope  includes  General  History,  though  actually  it  is  mostly  topics  of 
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American  History  that  occupy  the  attention  of  the  working  members. 
The  organ  of  the  association  is  The  American  Historical  Revieto,  a 
scholarly  periodical  begun  in  1895,  and  edited  in  a  liberal  and  impartial 
spirit 

4.  Report  (1898)  of  American  Historical  Association. — We  have 

received  the  Annaal  Keport  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1898,  published  at  the  Qorernment  Printing  OfSce  (Washington  D.  C.) 
Among  the  papers  present«d  at  the  TSem  Haven  meeting  of  last  year 
there  are  several  of  much  interest  The  Inaugural  Address  by  the  ven- 
erable Professor  Fisher  on  "  The  Function  of  the  Historian  as  a  Judge 
of  Historic  Persons"  is  well  worth  reading.  So,  too,  is  the  careful 
"Examination  of  Peter's  Blue  Laws,"  by  W.  F.  Prince;  the  article  on 
"Historical  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress,"  by  Herbert 
Friedenwald;  the  study  of  "A  Forgotten  Danger  to  the  American 
Colonies,"  by  Frank  Strong,  in  which  is  related  an  effort  of  Cromwell 
to  colonize  Ireland  and  the  West  India  Islands  from  the  New  England 
settlements.  The  Beport  of  the  "Historical  Manuscripts  Commission" 
of  the  Association  contains  indications  of  valuable  historical  manu- 
scripts on  State,  city,  and  university  libraries  and  archives,  also  of 
some  in  private  hands.  A  most  valuable  document  is  the  partially- 
completed  "  Guide  "  (pp.  611-700)  to  the  items  relating  to  American  His- 
tory, to  be  found  in  the  seventeen  folios  and  sixty-three  octavos  of  the 
"Boyal  (English)  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts,"  established 
in  1869.  The  Report  also  contains  the  important  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven  on  the  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Schools  (pp.  427- 
518),  which  we  hope  to  discuss  in  another  issue. 

5.  Irish  Texts  Society.— We  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  publications  of  the  "  Irish  Texts  Society,"  an  enterprise 
that  has  sprung  up  in  the  wake  of  the  recent  agitation  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  language.  We  wish  the  work  of  the  Society  success 
and  a  more  permanent  activity  than  has  blessed  all  previous  attempts  to 
get  the  old  Irish  literature  before  the  world  in  some  accurate  "  corpus." 
The  first  text  printed  is  the  "Adventures  of  the  Children  of  the  King 
of  Norway,"  edited,  with  translations  and  notes,  by  Douglas  Hyde, 
President  of  the  Society,  and  published  by  David  Nutt,  270-71  Strand, 
London.  In  a  preface  to  the  book,  Mr.  F.  York  Powell,  the  famous 
aavant  in  Scandinavian  lore,  says:  "  If  in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  with 
far  more  copious  and  interesting  and  more  valuable  material,  we  can 
do  for  Irish  literature,  new  and  old,  what  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  has  been  able  to  do  for  old  and  mediseval  English  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  we  shall  not  have  existed  in  vain.   We  have  also  the 
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enoonraging  examples  of  the  ScandinaTian  Text  Societies  and  the 
Anciens  Textes  Fran^ais.  The  good  work  done  in  a  few  Tolnmee  by  the 
too-shortlived  Ossianic  Society  and  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Societies 
is  too  well  known." 

6.  Catholic  Truth  Society. — From  this  association  we  have  received 
request  to  call  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  good  work  it  is 
doing  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Catholic  truth  and  dispelling  false 
opinions;  we  cheerfnlly  do  so.  It  has  published  already  more  than 
thirty  pamphlets,  all  of  them  timely  and  many  of  them  valuable.  The 
headquarters  of  the  work  is  in  the  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 

7.  Archaeological  Report  (1897-98)  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fond — 

In  this  quai'to  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages  the  reader  may  follow  intelli- 
gently  the  scientific  explorations  carried  on  in  Egypt  by  the  association 
known  as  the  "  Egypt  Exploration  Fund."  Excavations  of  temples  and 
graves,  studies  in  Egyptian  Archaeology  and  Hieroglyphic,  the  finds  in 
Grseco-Roman  Egypt,  the  movement  in  Coptic  studies, — such  are  the 
chief  rubrics  under  which  the  editor,  Mr.  F.  LI.  GriflSth,  M.  A.,  groups 
his  summary  indications.  The  student  of  Chnrch  History,  and  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  will  always  find  it  profitable  to  pernse 
this  or  a  similar  publication,  since  Egypt  is  forever  offering  new  material 
for  these  sciences. 

8.  Philosophy  at  the  Pribotu^  Congress.— The  CompU  Rendu  of 
the  Congress  held  at  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  in  August,  1897,  has  just 
been  published.  The  proceedings  of  the  Third  Section — PhilosopUcal 
Sciences — ^fiU  an  octavo  volume  of  719  pages.  There  is  a  brief  report 
of  each  of  the  eight  sessions;  then  follow  the  papers,  printed  in  full, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  there  is  a  summary  in  French  of  the 
papers  published  in  English  and  German.  The  report  states  that  over 
fifty  contributions  had  been  received  by  this  section ;  the  Committee, 
however,  foreseeing  that  not  all  these  papers  could  be  read  and  discussed 
within  the  allotted  time,  gave  the  preference  to  those  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  authors  in  person.  The  result  is  that  only  thirty-six 
papers  appear  in  the  printed  proceedings.  Of  this  number,  18  are 
French,  8  German,  5  Latin,  2  English,  2  Italian,  and  1  Spanish. 

The  classification  according  to  subjects  is  not  so  easy.  While  every 
branch  of  philosophy  was  touched  upon,  metaphysics,  psychology  and 
the  history  of  philosophy  predominated.  Ethics  and  epistemology  were 
less  conspicuous  than  they  should  have  been,  and  experimental  psychology 
was  altogether  overlooked.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  discussions 
was  the  endeavor  to  make  them  as  actual  as  possible.  The  principles  of 
scholasticism,  especially  of  St  Thomas,  were  emphasized ;  but  they  were 
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also  brought  into  touch  with  the  data  of  modern  science  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  modem  specalstion.  Free  scope  was  given  to  difference  of  opinion 
and  criticism  was  encouraged.  This  exchange  of  views  on  many  subjects 
and  the  impetus  given  to  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
philosophers,  may  fairly  be  accounted  the  best  results  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experience  gained  at  Fribourg  will  prove 
helpful  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  next  sum- 
mer at  Munich.  Fewer  papers  and  fuller  discussion  of  each  should  be 
the  first  rule.  It  might  also  facilitate  matters  if  this  section  were  sub- 
divided, and  cognate  subjects  arranged  in  something  like  logical  order. 
ItiB  reported  that  in  the  future  the  Compte  Rendu  will  present  merely  a 
synopsis  of  each  contribution.  If  such  abstracts  could  be  prepared  and 
^stributed  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  the  discussions  might  pro- 
dace  better  results.  The  admission  of  English  as  one  of  the  "  official 
languages"  of  the  Congress  is  an  important  step  in  advance.  It  should 
increase  the  membership  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  make  the 
contribotions  in  English  more  numerous  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  ITiiiTersity,  held  on 
the  11th  of  October  last,  Archbishop  Keane  presented  a  letter  sent  to 
him  by  Cardinal  Sampolla  at  the  end  of  June,  conveying  to  him  the 
Holy  Father's  special  Apostolic  Benediction  upon  the  work  which  he  was 
about  to  begin  of  collecting  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  endowment 
of  the  University.  The  Directors  requested  His  Enunence,'the  Cardinal 
Chancellor,  to  communicate  this  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  ask  from  them  a  cordial  welcome  for  Archbishop  Keane, 
and  their  co-operation  in  the  onerous  task  which  he  was  about  to  com- 
mence. 

After  two  introductory  discourses  in  Washington,  the  work  was  regn* 
larly  begun  by  a  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore,  which  the  Car- 
dinal himself  followed  with  words  of  strong  and  earnest  commendation 
to  the  people  of  his  diocese  of  the  appeal  just  made  for  the  University. 
This  was  followed  up  by  personal  visits  to  several  of  the  wealthy 
Catholics  of  Baltimore.  Immediate  results  were  not  asked  for  nor 
expected,  as  the  Archbishop  will  be  engaged  in  this  work  for  the  next 
two  years,  and  is  only  anxious  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
before  the  end  of  that  period. 

From  Baltimore  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  in  like 
manner  preached  in  the  Cathedral  and  in  one  of  the  principal  parish 
churches.  Here,  also,  he  devoted  two  weeks  to  personal  appeals  to 
wealthy  Catholics.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Boston,  Springfield,  and 
Providence,  preaching  in  the  cathedrals  of  these  various  cities,  and 
presenting  the  claims  of  the  University  to  the  generous  sympathy  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States.  Everywhere  the  Bishops  co-operated 
with  him  most  earnestly ;  everywhere,  likewise,  the  expression  of  public 
sympathy  in  the  cause  was  loud  and  strong,  and  assurances  have  been 
given  by  the  individuals  approached  which  make  the  satisfactory 
result  of  this  great  effort  quite  certain. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  that  has  been  undertaken.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  endowment  of  the  University,  even  in  its  present  degree  of 
development,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  the  direct  object  of  the  pvesent  effort.  Beyond  that 
again  lies  the  vast  expense  of  the  possible,  and  even  necessary,  develop- 
ment of  every  department  of  the  University;  and  if  one  wishes  to 
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understand  what  that  implies,  one  has  but  to  glance  at  the  financial  ^ 
statements  of  the  great  nniversitiea  throughont  the  country  and  the 
very  large  snms  which  are  constantly  reported  as  donated  to  them  for 
their  equipment  and  enlargement. 

By  invitation  of  the  Most  Eer.  Archbishop  of  New  York,  Arch- 
bishop Keane  will  preach  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city  on  January  14th, 
and  will  labor  there  and  in  the  other  episcopal  cities  of  the  State  during 
a  month  or  more.  He  will  then  go  westward,  and  continue  his  efforts 
until  the  month  of  June. 

We  are  not  ready  to  make  announcements  as  to  special  contributions 
or  net  results.  One  fact,  however,  is  worthy  of  special  mention :  The 
work  in  Boston  has  taken  shape  in  an  endeavor  to  raise  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  endowment  of  an  Archbishop  Williams  Chair.  The 
idea  has  been  received  with  great  favor,  and  the  completion  of  the 
endowment  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  almost 
certain.  It  is  an  example  which,  it  is  trusted,  will  be  imitated  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  many  noble  names  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  this  country  which  could  in  no  better  way  be 
handed  down  to  perpetual  remembrance. 
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The  Ris:tat  Rev.  Rector  preached  at  the  dedication  of  St  Thomas' 

Church,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  November  26,  on  the  Necessity  of  Dogma 
in  Keligion ;  the  following  Sunday,  December  3,  he  preached  at  the  re- 
opening of  St  Aloysias'  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Positive  Religion 
a  Necessity.  December  28  he  was  invited  to  deliver  the  address  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Father  Mathew  Sociel^  in 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  first  societies  established  by  Father  Mathew  on 
his  visit  to  Cambridge  and  one  of  the  few  societies  maintaining  its  exist- 
ence since  that  time.  His  subject  was.  The  Apostolate  of  Father  Mathew. 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  University.— At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  the  Very  Rev.  Vice-Eeotor,  Dr.  Gktrrigan,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Garrigan,  Vice-Eector  of  •  the  University,  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  Trinity  College  on  December  8th  at  3  P.  M.,  in  the 
presence  of  a  select  assemblage.  Mother  Julia,  Provincial  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur,  Sister  Mary  Euphrasia,  and  lady  mem- 
bers of  the  Auxiliary  Board  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

Tenth  Anniversaty  of  the  Opening  of  the  University.— The  tenth 

anniversary  of  the  opening  of  classes  in  Caldwell  Hall  in  1889  was 
celebrated  on  November  13th.  The  day  was  proclaimed  a  holiday  by 
the  Bector  and  Academic  Senate.  At  9.30  Solemn  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rector;  Rev.  John  W.  Melody,  S.  T.  L.,  of 
Chicago,  Deacon ;  Rev.  Patrick  T.  Healy,  S.  T.  L.,  of  New  York,  Sub- 
Deacon,  and  Rev.  Victor  F.  Dncal^  S.  T.  L.,  of  Detroit^  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. The  music  of  the  Mass  was  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Placidns 
6.  Fuerst,  0.  S.  B.,  organist  of  the  University.  At  the  end  of  the  Mass 
the  Rt  Rev.  Rector  delivered  a  discourse,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the 
opening  of  the  classes.  Three  of  the  original  professors,  he  recalled,  were 
still  with  us,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Bouquillon,  Rev.  Dr.  Hyvernat,  and  Dr. 
Stoddard.  Of  the  first  board  of  administration,  the  Very  Bev.  Dr. 
Garrigan,  Vice-Rector  of  the  University,  was  still  at  his  post  A 
grateful  tribute  was  paid  by  him  to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Keane, 
the  first  Rector  of  the  University,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  University 
strongly  emphasized,  because  of  his  devotedness  and  generosity  in  com- 
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ing  from  Borne  to  aid  in  completing  the  endowment  of  the  UniTersity. 
At  7.30  P.  M.  a  reception  was  tendered  the  Bector  by  the  University 
Clab  at  their  rooms  in  McMahon  Qall. 

Feast  of  the  University.— The  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
December  8th,  was  observed  as  the  "Feast  of  the  University."  Bt 
Bev.  Bishop  Donahne,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  celebrated  Pontifical  Mass, 
and  Bev.  William  T.  Bnssell,  S.  T.  L.  ('91),  delivered  the  usual  dis- 
course. 

Keane  HaU. — ^The  following  ofScers  have  charge  of  Keane  Hall  for 
this  year:  Very  Bev.  Dr.  Garrigan,  ex-ofScio  president  of  the  Board; 
Bev.  Dr.  Kerby  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill  appointed  by  the  Bt.  Bev.  Bector, 
and  Messrs.  Bockhill  and  Kelly  chosen  by  the  students. 

Mass  for  Benefactors. — The  annual  Mass  for  the  souls  of  our  departed 
benefactors  was  celebrated  November  6th,  with  all  due  solemnity,  in  the 
presence  of  professors  and  students. 

Special  Endowment  of  the  Gaelic  Chair.— The  Universii^  has  received 
from  the  estate  of  Miss  Moran  of  Baltimore  the  sum  of  $10,000,  left  in 
her  will  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Gaelic. 

The  University  CInb. — The  University  Club  was  reorganized  October 
30.  At  the  meeting  held  for  that  purpose  the  Very  Bev.  Dr.  Garrigan 
gave  a  short  history  of  the  club,  and  the  work  it  proposed  to  do.  Some 
thirty  students  were  admitted  to  membership.  The  following  ofiBcers 
were  elected:  Bev.  John  Webster  Melody,  S.  T.  L.,  of  Chicago,  president; 
Mr.  John  T.  Bogers,  A.  B.,  of  Baltimore,  vice-president;  Mr.  William 
H.  Kelly,  A.  B.,  of  Staunton,  Va.;  treasurer ;  Mr.  Albert  J.  Loeffler,  A.  B., 
of  Pittsburg,  secretary;  Bev.  P.  T.  Healy,  S.  T.  L.,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
James  £.  King,  A.  B.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Joseph  E.  McCarthy,  A.  B.,  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  executive  committee.  The  Club  gave  a  reception 
Monday  evening,  November  13th,  which  was  very  well  attended. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henebry  visited  New  York  in  order  to  preside  at  the  second 
annual  Convention  of  the  Gaelic  League  of  America,  held  on  November 
14th,  at  the  Lexington  Assembly  Booms.  Officers  were  elected  and 
routine  business  transacted.  At  the  public  meeting  held  at  the  same 
place  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Henebry,  speaking  in  the  Irish  tongue,  gave  an 
account  of  the  present  position  of  the  language  question  in  Ireland. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  Creagh,  Associate  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  "Ethics  of  Citizenship,"  November  9,  at  Wakefield, 
Mass.  It  was  the  concluding  lecture  in  the  series  known  as  "The 
Sweetser  Course." 
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Lecture  by  Rev.  Dr.  Shaban.— On  Thursday,  December  15,  Eev.  Dr. 
Shahan  delivered  a  public  lecture  in  Assembly  Boom,  McMahon  Hall, 
on  "  The  Catholicism  of  France." 

Affiliated  Colles^es.— The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  has  been  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  work  on  the 
new  Marist  College  is  making  rapid  progress.  Already  the  building  is 
under  roof,  and  together  with  the  Holy  Cross  College,  makes  a  notable 
addition  to  the  group  of  structures  that  surround  the  Uniyersity. 

PublicatlOIlS  by  Professors.— Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan  has  repub- 
lished in  book-form  (Herder)  under  the  title  of  "  Essays  in  Literature," 
six  studies  that  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  BuLLETUf .  Dr.  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard  has  reprinted  (Herder)  from  the  Ave  Maria  his  notes 
of  travel,  under  the  caption,  "  Over  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  Alaska." 
Eev.  Dr.  Shahan  has  a  review  of  Waterman's  "  Post- Apostolic  Age  "  in 
the  American  Historical  Review  for  October,  and  a  literary'  study  on 
"The  Thoughts  of  Joubert,"  in  the  Ave  Maria  for  December  30,  1899 ; 
also  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  study  entitled  "  A  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Hippolytus."  Bev.  Dr.  Pace  publishes  in  the  same 
number  an  article  entitled,  "  The  Concept  of  Immortality  in  the  Philos- 
ophy of  St.  Thomas,"  Bev.  Dr.  Kerby  an  article  on  "The  Priesthood 
and  the  Social  Question,"  and  Bev.  Dr.  Henebry  a  study  on  "  Eugene 
O'Growney  and  the  Bevival  of  Gaelic."  Dr.  E.  B.  Briggs  published,  in 
the  Catholic  World  (Nov.,  1899),  an  article  entitled  "  The  Consent  of  the 
Governed." 

Writings  of  Our  Students. — The  following  articles,  from  the  pens  of 
students  of  the  University,  have  come  to  our  notice :  In  the  Bulletin 
for  January,  Bev.  Eneas  B.  Goodwin  has  a  study  on  the  "Poetry  of 
Israel."  In  the  Catholic  World  for  October,  Bev.  Joseph  McSorley,  C.  S.  P., 
S.  T.  L.,  has  a  study  on  "  How  We  Abuse  Beligion,"  and  another  in 
the  same  periodical,  for  November,  under  the  caption  of  "  Nature  Wor- 
ship a  Christian  Sentiment."  In  the  same  number  Bev.  William  L. 
Sullivan,  0.  S.  P.,  S.  T.  L.,  treats  of  "The  Future  of  the  Christian 
Beligion." 

Second  Conference  of  Catbolic  ColIes:e  Representatives.— A  schedule 
of  topics  was  adopted  and  the  Bight  Beverend  Chairman,  Mgr.  Conaty, 
was  authorized  to  correspond  with  college  representatives,  inviting  them 
to  prepare  papers  upon  these  topics.  The  following  is  the  complete 
schedule. 

I.  Uniformity  of  Conditions  for  Entrance  to  Freshman  Glass. — Bev. 
L.  A.  Delurey,  0.  S.  A.,  President  of  Villanova  College. 
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11.  Belative  Merits  of  Courses  in  Catholic  and  Non-Catholic  Colleges 
for  A.  B.  Degrees. — Eev.  T.  Brosnahan,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  Wood- 
stock College. 

IIL  Elective  System  of  Studies. — Rev.  James  E.  Bums,  C.  S.  C,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Notre  Dame  University. 

IV.  Beligious  Instruction  in  College. — ^Very  Eev.  Patrick  S.  McHale, 
0.  M.,  President  of  Niagara  University. 

V.  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. — ^Bev.  John  P.  Carroll^  D.  D., 
President  of  St,  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque. 

VI.  Development  of  Character  in  Students. — Eev.  M.  P.  Dowling,  S.  J., 
President  of  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  Conference  at  Chicago.  St.  James' 
School  Hall  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
sessions  will  be  held  there  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  Easter  Week, 
April  18th  and  19th. 

CHEMICAL  DEPARTHENT. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  present  scholastic  year,  the  library  of  the 
Chemical  Department  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  complete  sets  of  several  of  the  most  noted  chemical  periodicals.  These 
were  donations  from  some  of  the  clergymen  of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston, 
and  their  accession  enables  the  chemical  library  of  the  University  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.  The  research  student  has 
now  within  easy  reach  nearly  all  the  references  given  in  the  larger 
treatises  and  dictionaries  of  the  science,  and  can  consult,  in  their  own 
words,  the  writings  of  the  great  workers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  chemistry.   The  series  recently  acquired  are  the  following : 

Erdmann's  Journal  f Or  Praktische  Chemie,  complete  from  the  begin- 
ning in  1834.  160  volumes,  the  gift  of  Rev.  P.  J.  Daly,  pastor  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales'  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jahresbericht  Uber  die  Fortschritte  der  Chemie,  from  the  beginning 
in  1822.  83  volumes,  donated  by  Eev.  John  Flatley,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chemisches  Central-Blatt,  complete  from  the  beginning  in  1830. 
From  Eev.  M.  T.  McManus,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t£  Ohimique  de  Paris,  from  the  beginning  in  1858. 
Presented  by  Eev.  Thomas  Scully,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass. 

The  Chemical  Gazette  and  News.  97  volumes,  from  the  beginning  in 
1842.  From  Eev.  W.  P.  McQuaid,  pastor  of  St  James'  Church,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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Zeitschrift  fQr  Analytiache  Ghemie,  Zeitschrift  fflr  Physiologische 
Chemie  and  Zeitschrift  fOr  Angewandte  Ghemie,  complete  in  each 
case,  71  volumes  in  all,  presented  by  Rev.  Peter  Ronan,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Monatshefte  fQr  Ghemie,  Allgemeines  Journal  der  Ghemie,  and 
Journal  filr  die  Chemie  und  Physik;  106  Tolnmes,  the  gift  of  Ber.  James 
Keegan,  of  Wobum,  Mass. 

Other  priests  of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston  have  expressed  their  inter- 
est in  the  University  and  their  encouragement  of  the  work  of  the 
Chemical  Department  by  donating  subscriptions  to  the  current  chemical 
periodicals,  as  follows : 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Physikalische  Chemie,  Bev.  Dr.  O'Callaghan. 

Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  (London),  Bev.  James  O'Doherty. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Chimique  de  Paris,  and  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physio- 
logische Chemie,  Eev.  William  Orr. 

Berichte  der  Dentschen  Ghemischen  Gesellschaft,  and  Monatshefte 
fiir  Ghemie,  Bev.  Bichard  Neagle. 

Journal  fiir  Praktische  Ghemie,  and  Bevne  G^nirale  de  Ohimie  Pure 
et  Appliqn^e,  Eev.  L.  J.  Morris. 

Zeitschrift  filr  Anorganische  Chemie,  Bev.  C.  T.  McGrath. 

Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Bev.  James  P.  F.  Kelly. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Bev.  J.  J.  Keegan. 

Chemisches  Central-Blatt,  Bev.  D.  J.  O'Farrel. 

Zeitschrift  far  Analytische  Chemie,  Bev.  W.  J.  Powers. 

Liebig's  Annalen  der  Chemie,  Bev.  J.  J.  Graham. 

The  Chemical  News,  Bev.  John  J.  Goan. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse,  and  Journal  dePhar- 
macie  et  de  Chimie,  Bev.  John  H.  Lyons. 

Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Bev.  B.  F.  Killilea. 

Chemiker  Zeitung,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Donahoe. 

Elektrochemische  Zeitschrift,  Rev.  M.  C.  Gilbride. 

Becueil  des  Travaux  Chimique  des  Pays-Bas,  Bev.  M.  E.  Twomey. 

Nearly  all  of  the  above  subscriptions  have  been  going  on  since  the 
opening  of  the  Chemical  Department,  in  1895,  and  form  a  valuable  annual 
addition  to  the  library  of  47  volumes. 


JOSEPH  A.  RILET,  S.  M. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Biley,  a  novice  of  the  Marist  Society,  and  student  of 
the  University,  died  at  Washington,  December  4,  1899,  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age,  comforted  by  the  last  rites  of  the  Church.  The 
Fathers  and  Scholastics  of  the  Society  kindly  request  prayers  for  th^ 
repose  of  his  soul.  R.  L  P. 
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Subscribe  Now.  Subscription,  Si  a  Yaar. 

The  easiest  way  to  subscribe  is  to  send  a  dollar  hill  to  Benzigcr  Brotbers, 
38  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Beqzlger  Brothers, 


NEW  YORK,  38-38  Baicliiy  Street. 

CINCINNATI,  3«  Main  St.  A 
CHICAGO,  2ll-:.'i:j  Mudlson  Street,  y 


S  O  U  T  HERN  RAIL  WAY. 

Florida,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico. 

In  connection  with 

The  Plant  System  and  Florida  Cast  Coast  Railway. 

Schedule  effective  January  Itl,  IflOU. 

FIVE  ELEGANT  LIMITED  TRAINS  DAILY. 

No.  35.  UNITED  STATES  FAST  MAIL.  Dail}'.  Leaves  Wasliinirton  11.15  A.M. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville  and  Miami.  New  Vork 
to  New  Orleans.  Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  Salisbury  to  Mumpliis.   Dinins  Cur  Service. 

No.  31.  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  LIMITED.    Uaily,  except  Sunday. 

CommeiicltiK  Jniinary  i6,  1900,  will  leave  WaahinRtou  ii.3.'>  P.  M. 
Dining,  Library,  Observation,  Compartment  and  Drawing-roum  Vustibuled 
Sleepers  from  New  York  to  St.  Aus-ustine,  Fia.,  New  York  to  Port  Tampa.  New 
Yoifk  to  Aiken  and  Augusta. 

No.  33'  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS.    Daily  leaves  Wasn- 

ington  9.0)  P.  M.  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  New  York  to  Augusta  and  Jack- 
sonville.  Dining  Car  Service. 

No.  33.  WASHINGTON  AND  CHATTANOOQA  LIMITED,  via.  Lynch- 
burg. Daily.  Leaves  Waslilngton  a.V)  P.  M.  Throuirli  Pullman  Sleepers  New 
York  to  Memphis  aiid  New  Orleans.  Cafe  Car  Service . 

No.  37.  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED.  Daily. 

Leaves  Washington  llU.'i  P.  M.  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  New  Vorii  to  Ailiiiiia. 
New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  to  Nasliville,  via.  Asheville  and  Hot  SuriiiKfl,  -V-  C. 
Dining  Car  Service. 

For  fall  particulars  as  to  Winter  Excursion  Rates,  time  tables,  Piilimaii  space,  etc.,  write  to 
L.  8.  BROWN,  General  Agent,  705  Fifteenth  St.  Washinirton,  D.  C. 

TBANK  S.  GANNON.  Third  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 
J.  M.  GULP,  Traffic  Manager. 

W.  A.  TURK,  General  Pas-sciiger  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DEVOTED    TO    GRADUATE    AND  PROFESSIONAL 
INSTRUCTION   AND  RESEARCH. 

INCLUDES 

I.  Faoultt  of  Thboloot  ;  School  of  the  Sacred  Sciences :  Fonr  Depart- 
ments,—(I)  Biblical  Sciences ;  (2)  Dogmatic  Sciences  ;  (8)  Moral  Sciences  ; 
(4)  Historical  Sciences. 
II.  Faculty  of  Philosofht  ;  Five  Schools  :  (1)  Philosophy ;  (8)  Letters- 
Sanskrit.'  Comparaiire  Philology,  Semitic  and  Egyptian,  Latin,  Greek, 
Keltic,  English ;  (3)  Physical  Sciences — Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Mechanics ;  (4)  Biological  Sciences— Botany ;  (6)  Sodal 
Sciences— Sociology,  Politics,  Economics. 

III.  Faculty  of  Law  :  Two  Schools :  The  Professional  School  of  Law  ;  The 
UnlTersity  School  of  Law. 

IV.  Board  of  Instruction  of  Tkchnoloot:  School  of  the  Technological 
Sciences — Applied  Mathematics,  Ciril  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

AWARDS  DEGREES 

In  Divinity,— Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology,  (S  .T.  B.);  Licentiate  In  Sacred 

Theology,  (8.  T.  L.);  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  (8.  T.  D.). 
In  PHiLosorHT,— Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  (Ph.  B.);  Master  of  Philosophy 

(Ph.  M.);  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  (Ph.  D.). 
Law, — Bachelor  of  Laws,  (LL.  B.);  Master  of  Laws,  (LL.  M.);  Doctor  of 

Law,  (J.  D.);  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  (B.  C.  L.);  Master  of  OivU  Law," 

M.  C.  L.);  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  (D.  C.  L.):  Doctor  Utriiisqae  Juris, 

(J.  U.  D.);  Doctor  of  Laws,  (LL.  D.). 
In  Tbchnoloqt,— Civil  Engineer,  (C.  E.);  Electrical  Engineer,  (E.  E.); 

Mechanical  Engineer,  (M.  £.);  Bachelor  of  Science,  (B.  S.);  Master  of 

Science,  (M.  8.):  Doctor  of  Science,  (Sc.  D.). 
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position  of  pre-eminence.  A  greater  number  ;  than  those  printed  from  the  original  plates  of 
of  distinguished  men  were  engaged  in  its  prep- '  the  publishers.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  are,  or 
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The  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  fixed  month,  he  has  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
the  price  for  the  cloth  binding  at  £37,  and  I  full  work.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in 
for  half  morocco  and  full  morocco  at  corre-  America  who  understands  the  value  of  books 
spending  amounts,  and  these  prices,  consid- 1  and  who  knows  how  useful  a  set  of  the  Ency- 
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twofold  :  Office  of  Tbe  Times  (London),  290  Broadway 
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THE  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE  OF  SOCIETY.^ 

The  preceding  two  lectures  in  this  course  have  treated  of 
the  general  nature  of  society,  and  of  social  institutions.  To- 
day we  are  to  discuss  a  more  limited  concept,  and  to  study 
more  in  detail  a  particular  aspect  of  society  and  a  particular 
class  of  social  institutions. 

We  may  take  as  our  starting  point  this  generic  definition 
of  society : — An  aggregation  of  individuals,  held  together  by 
the  pursuit  of  a  common  aim. 

The  common  aims  that  create  a  society  may  be  many,  or 
there  may  be  but  one.  Without  going  into  the  discussion  of 
what  is  the  fundamental  fact  that  explains  all  human  society, 
we  can  easily  cite  several  aims,  any  one  of  which,  we  would 
readily  agree,  could  serve  as  a  reasonable  working  hypothesis 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  organized  society.  We  can 
understand,  for  example,  how  men  would  come  together  into 
permanent  groups,  and  live  an  associated  life,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  derived  from  intellectual  intercourse  ;  or,  for  the 
better  protection  of  individual  life,  property,  and  rights ;  or, 
for  the  larger  command  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  that  results  from  combined  labor  and  exchange  of  products. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  to-day  in  society,  in  its 
larger  aspect,  all  of  these  ends  are  consciously  sought ;  and 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  each  particular  end  the  individuals  in 
society,  or,  we  may  say,  society  itself,  exerts  certain  activities. 

>  LectDie  deliwed  In  the  Public  Conne,  Much  14.  1900. 
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At  first  glance  these  activities  seem  countless  in  nnmber 
and  kind,  unrelated,  and  without  system  or  order.  To  illus- 
trate this,  we  have  only  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  life  of 
one  of  our  great  cities  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Everywhere  we 
see  activity,  eager,  restless,  even  feverish, — everywhere,  hurry- 
ing, jostling,  multitudes  of  men,  some  rushing  one  way,  some 
another.  Each  of  these  hurrying  creatures  is  bent  on  joining 
some  group  of  his  fellows  ;  and  if  we  follow  them  successively 
to  their  destinations,  we  find  the  groups  they  are  joining 
engaged  in  every  conceivable  form  of  activity.  One  group,  in 
a  bank  or  a  counting-house,  is  busily  engaged  in  taking  in  and 
giving  out  metal  discs  and  paper  strips,  and  making  entries  in 
huge  books  ;  while  another  gi:oup  is  sitting  about  a  table  in  a 
club,  drinking  queer  mixtures,  sucking  smoke  out  of  burning 
weeds,  and  talking  in  the  intervals.  Further  on  in  a  council 
chamber,  or  a  senate,  a  sedate  group  is  listening — weariedly, 
perhaps — to  some  one  talking  about  taxes,  or  constitutions ; 
and  near  by,  in  a  theatre,  another  group  may  be  found  watch- 
ing, intently,  the  manoeuvres  of  a  few  people  on  a  stage,  or 
listening  to  a  piano  recital, — or,  perhaps,  even  to  a  lecture. 
In  a  large  depot,  we  find  a  group  intent  only  on  the  loading 
and  moving  of  railroad  trains ;  and  another  group,  in  blue 
suits  and  brass  buttons,  with  knapsacks  and  rifles,  quietly 
waiting  to  be  transported  to  another  spot,  where  they  are  to 
shoot  down  as  many  of  their  fellow  men  as  possible.  Count- 
less other  groups  are  found  scattered  about  in  drawing  rooms, 
sipping  tea  and  talking  furiously  ;  and  still  other  groups, 
amidst  the  whirr  and  clatter  of  machinery,  are  busily  engaged 
in  factories  in  making  various  articles  to  satisfy  human  wants. 

I  might  go  on  through  an  almost  endless  list,  but  these  few 
instances  will  suggest  to  us  how  diverge  are  social  activities, 
and  how  little  they  seem  to  follow  any  fixed  law.  A  little 
analysis,  however,  will  enable  us  to  classify  all  social  activities 
under  a  very  few  categories.  All  the  seemingly  diverse  activi- 
ties of  the  groups  just  enumerated,  for  example,  may  be 
brought  under  three  heads. 

Many  of  these  groups  were  in  one  way  or  another  seeking 
the  pleasure  that  comes  from  social  intercourse.  The  club, 
the  saloon,  the  theatre,  the  afternoon  tea,  are  all  institutions 
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set  up  to  attain  that  end  ;  and  the  corresponding  activities 
may  be  classified  under  the  one  head,  social} 

Other  groups  were  in  various  ways  seeking  to  carry  on  that 
form  of  organization  adopted  by  the  larger  social  group  to 
which  they  belonged,  for  the  better  protection  of  life,  property 
and  rights.  Senates,  councils,  and  armies,  are  some  of  the 
institutions  set  up  to  attain  that  end  ;  and  the  activities  they 
represent  may  be  classified  under  the  one  head,  political. 

Other  groups,  again,  were  laboring  to  create  and  distribute 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  counting-house,  the 
bank,  the  railroad,  and  the  factory,  are  institutions  set  up  to 
further  this  aim  ;  and  these  activities  may  be  classified  under 
the  one  head,  economic. 

Since  we  can  classify  these  activities,  we  can  concentrate 
our  attention  on  any  one  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 
Wecan  thus  view  society  under  different  aspects ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  we  can  speak  of  political  society  or  of  economic  society. 
In  each  case  we  may  have  under  survey  identically  the  same 
group  of  individuals.  Together  they  may  form  a  single  unity, 
one  objective  thing  ;  but  we  can,  none  the  less,  view  that  single 
objective  whole  under  different  aspects,  corresponding  to  the 
different  ends  it  seeks  to  attain.  We  can  study  the  institutions 
set  up  to  attain  this  or  that  particular  end,  as  forming  in  them- 
selves a  complete  unified  system  ;  and  we  can  thus  speak  of 
the  political  structure  of  society,  or  of  its  economic  structure. 

If,  therefore,  we  abstract  from  all  other  social  phenomena, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  that  form  of  social  organization,  and 
those  institutions  in  existence  at  any  given  time,  as  the  result 
of  the  progressive  effort  of  society  to  use  the  most  eflBcient 
means  to  attain  its  economic  ends,  we  shall  have  before  us  the 
economic  structure  of  society  at  that  period. 

In  this  and  the  following  lecture  in  this  course  we  shall 
discuss  some  of  the  economic  aspects  of  society  ;  and  in  the 
concluding  one,  some  of  its  political  aspects. 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  society  in  its  economic  aspect, 
reveals  to  us  its  organic  nature.    Whether  we  consider  it  with 

'The  use  of  the  term  toeial  In  this  narrower  sense  is  misleading,  but  sociology 
has  not  yet  given  us  any  other  term  to  supply  its  place.  Social  activities,  in  the 
wider  sense,  embrace  every  form  of  group  activity.  The  term  is  thus  generic. 
But  we  have  to  use  the  term  again  in  a  specific  sense,  to  denote  the  residuum  ot 
actiTlties  not  included  under  the  specific  terms,  teonomie,  political,  etc. 
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respect  to  the  immensity,  the  complexity,  or  the  delicacy  of 
its  structure,  the  social  organism  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful . 
works  of  creation.  So  wonderful  indeed  is  it,  that  one  of  our 
astronomers,  a  man  familiar  with  the  grandeur  of  the  heavens, 
has  borne  this  testimony: — <'I  have  studied  a  great  many 
things,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  but  nowhere  have 
I  found  anything  more  marvellous  than  the  social  organism." 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  analysing  and  understanding  the 
existing  economic  social  structure  is  to  trace  out  its  origin  and 
development,  thns  leading  up  through  smaller  and  simpler 
forms  to  the  immense  and  complex  form  we  know  to-day. 

Before  there  was  any  economic  society,  in  a  large  sense, 
there  were  economic  wants,  and  men  exerted  activities  to 
satisfy  them.  Primitive  man  found  himself  confronted  from 
the  beginning  with  the  universal  wants,  of  food,  of  clothing, 
and  of  shelter.  Antecedent  to  any  social  organization,  he  had 
to  put  forth  his  own  unaided  efforts  to  satisfy  these  wants. 
His  intelligence  soon  pointed  out  to  him  that  by  co-operating 
with  his  fellows  be  could  more  easily  satisfy  his  needs,  and 
economic  society  resulted. 

The  particular  form  of  co-operation  that  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  economic  society,  is  what  we  term  division  of  labor.  When 
the  race  first  appears  on  the  threshold  of  history,  division  of 
labor  has  already  taken  place  within  the  family  group.  The 
family  thus  presents  the  first  form  of  economic  organization. 
It  is  the  primordial  social  group  in  which  we  can  discern  a 
rudimentary  economic  structure ;  and  for  a  time  it  remains 
the  largest  economic  group  we  can  distinguish. 

A  group  of  families  may  be  found  united  into  a  tribe,  act- 
ing together  for  purposes  of  common  defense  or  aggression, 
recognizing  the  authority  of  a  single  chief,  and  thus  constitut- 
ing a  rudimentary  political  society.  But  so  long  as  each  family 
lives  its  economic  life  independently  of  the  others,  so  long  as 
CO  operation  in  satisfying  economic  wants  is  confined  to  the 
family  group,  the  larger  political  group,  the  tribe,  has  no 
economic  structure.  It  does  not  constitute  an  economic  society. 
Each  family  by  itself  constitutes  a  small  economic  society. 
The  political  group  is,  thus,  larger  than  the  economic  group. 
The  political  society  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  and 
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independent  economic  societies.  Before  the  larger  group,  the 
tribe,  can  be  said  to  have  an  economic  structure,  co-operation 
in  satisfying  economic  wants  must  cross  family  lines. 

When  the  crossing  of  family  lines  does  occur,  we  find  it 
due  to  a  further  extension  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor ; 
and  by  a  wider  and  wider  extension  of  the  principle,  the  tribe, 
as  a  whole,  begins  to  present  a  complex  organic  economic 
structure.  The  beginnings  are  discernible  even  in  that  primi- 
tive stage  of  social  evolution,  which  we  term  the  hunting  and 
fishing  stage.  The  savage  hunter,  for  example,  fashions  a 
stone  knife,  cuts  a  twig  to  make  his  bows  and  arrows,  cuts 
strips  of  prepared  hide  for  his  bow  strings,  and  armed  with  his 
bow  and  arrows  more  easily  procures  his  food.  All  these  vari- 
ous operations  had  for  their  ultimate  object  the  slaying  of  game. 
They  were  all  steps  in  an  elaborated  process  adopted  by  an 
intelligent  animal,  man,  the  more  effectively  to  procure  his 
food.  ,  To  this  end,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of 
nature.  Very  soon,  his  intelligence  shows  him  that  by  co- 
operating with  his  fellows,  he  can  render  his  efforts  to  satisfy 
his  economic  wants  still  more  effective.  Some  of  the  tribe 
prove  more  skillful  at  one  of  the  tasks  enumerated  than  at 
another.  One,  lacking  in  the  speed  and  endurance  necessary 
for  the  hunter,  may  yet  surpass  all  of  his  fellows  in  the  fash- 
ioning of  knives  and  the  making  of  bows  and  arrows.  He  will, 
in  consequence,  cease  to  hunt,  and  will  devote  himself  to  handi- 
craft. He  will  trade  off  the  bows  and  arrows  that  he  makes 
for  portions  of  the  hunter's  game,  and  in  this  way  will  secure 
more  food  in  return  for  a  day's  work  than  if  he  had  given  his 
efforts  to  the  chase.  And  the  hunters,  being  less  skillful  than 
he,  in  handicrafts,  will  find,  in  turn,  that  their  bows  and 
arrows  have  cost  them  less  game  than  they  would  have  cost, 
had  they  themselves  desisted  from  the  chase  to  make  these 
implements.  Both  parties  to  the  trading  are  better  off  under 
this  system  of  co-operation,  through  division  of  labor,  than 
they  were  under  the  old  system,  where  each  depended  entirely 
on  his  own  exertions  to  satisfy  his  wants. 

We  have  now  seen  the  first  step  in  the  economic  evolution 
of  society.  The  progress  has  been  due  to  two  factors:  the 
utilization  of  natural  forces,  as  seen  in  the  use  of  the  stone 
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knife^bows  and  arrows  ;  and  the  increasing  of  the  labor  power 
of  the  group  through  division  of  labor.  The  motive  that  has 
led  to  each  of  these  has  been  self-interest.  All  the  wonderful 
and  complex  progress  of  the  ages  reduces  in  the  last  analysis, 
to  these  simple  factors ;  and  in  the  simple  phenomena  just 
described  we  find  the  law  underlying  many  of  the  tremendous 
social  movements  of  to-day,  just  as  in  the  falling  apple  we  see 
the  law  of  the  planets. 

As  the  tribe  grows,  this  process  of  division  of  labor  is  still 
further  extended,  and  each  want  of  the  group  is  satisfied  by 
the  labors  of  a  particular  individual.  One  man  confines  him- 
self to  making  knives  and  other  stone  implements ;  another 
makes  only  bows  and  arrows  ;  another  is  tanner  of  hides  for 
the  tribe, — and  so  on  through  an  ever  increasing  list.  As  a 
result  of  this  process  the  tribe  is  developing  a  more  and  more 
complex  economic  structure.  It  has  become  an  economic  unity. 
The  separate  individuals  have  been  merged  into  one  organic 
whole.  We  can  now  regard  the  tribe  as  a  whole  as  having 
economic  wants ;  and  the  particular  workers,  or  groups  -of 
workers,  that  labor  to  satisfy  the  different  wants,  we  can  regard 
as  organs  that  have  taken  over  to  themselves  the  performance 
of  specific  functions.  Each  group,  or  organ,  works  to  satisfy 
a  single  want  of  all  the  other  groups ;  and  they  in  turn  supply 
the  satisfaction  for  all  its  wants. 

When  tribes  pass  from  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage,  to 
the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural  stages,  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  procure  food  and  clothing  is  very  much  lessened. 
With  each  step  in  economic  progress  the  labor  of  a  smaller 
and  smaller  number  of  men  suffices  to  supply  their  primitive 
wants,  and  a  larger  and  larger  number  are  left  free  to  labor 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  newer  and  higher  wants  that  succes- 
sively appear.  The  satisfying  of  each  newly-appearing  want 
is  taken  over,  as  before,  by  a  particular  group,  and  new  trades 
spring  up  one  after  another. 

As  this  process  goes  on  and  on,  the  economic  structure  of 
society  grows  more  and  more  complex,  and  growth  becomes 
increasingly  organic.  We  can  not  stop  to  trace  out  in  detail 
the  various  steps  in  the  development  of  the  social  organism. 
I  have  tried  to  indicate  to  you  its  genesis,  and  its  principle  of 
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growth  ;  and  1  want  next  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  im- 
mensity and  complexity  of  the  economic  structure  as  it  exists 
to-day. 

In  the  beginning  we  saw  that  the  political  unity  was  larger 
than  the  economic.  The  tribe,  although  a  political  whole, 
might  yet  be  without  economic  structure,  embracing,  as  it  did, 
a  number  of  small  independent  economic  societies.  The  test 
by  which  we  determined  the  limits  of  an  economic  society  was 
the  extent  to  which  co-operation  went.  Thus,  when  division  of 
labor  crossed  family  lines,  and  exchange  of  products  took  place 
throughout  the  tribe,  the  economic  society  grew  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  political  society.  But  economic  co-operation^ 
resulting  from  division  of  labor,  and  exchange  of  products, 
has  long  since  crossed  national  lines,  just  as  it  did  family 
lines, — until  now,  the  economic  group  is  larger  than  any 
political  group,  and  one  economic  society  has  come  to  embrace 
a  number,  of  smaller  political  societies.  France  and  Germany, 
for  example,  are  two  distinct  political  societies.  The  political 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  either  country  may  be  abridged  or 
extended  to  any  degree  without  exerting  any  corresponding 
effect  on  the  citizens  of  the  other.  But  in  so  far  as  there  is  an 
exchange  of  products  between  the  two  countries,  in  so  far  as 
some  of  the  wants  of  the  Frenchman  are  supplied  by  the  labor 
of  his  German  enemy, — who  in  turn  uses  many  of  the  products 
of  the  labor  of  the  Frenchman, — the  two  are  co  operating  for 
the  satisfaction  of  economic  wants.  They  are,  therefore, 
fellow  members  of  one  economic  society,  and  changes  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  one  state  may  be  directly  felt 
within  the  confines  of  the  other. 

By  the  application  of  this  same  test  we  shall  find  that  to- 
day the  whole  world  forms  one  immense,  complex,  economic 
society,  in  which  racial  as  well  as  national  lines  are  obliterated. 
To  realize  bow  true  this  is,  let  us  glance,  only  for  a  moment, 
at  the  widely  scattered  groups  of  co-operators  who  have  given 
their  labor  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  single  city  in  which  we 
live.  The  wheat  we  consnme  was  raised,  perhaps,  in  Dakota  and 
ground  into  flour  for  us  in  Minnesota.  Our  meat  supply  was- 
produced,  perhaps,  in  Montana  or  Texas,  and  butchered  for 
us  in  Illinois.     The  plantations  of  the  gulf  states  and  the 
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factories  of  New  England  have  been  worked  to  provide  UB 
ootton  goods.  And  not  only  has  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  Union,  probably,  sent  us  something  of  its  products,  but 
other  continents  and  other  races  have  been  laid  under  tribute 
to  satisfy  our  wants.  Englishmen  have  labored  to  furnish  us 
woolen  cloths,  and  Frenchmen  to  send  us  silks ;  and  German 
and  Italian  peasants  alike  have  cultivated  their  vineyards  to 
send  us  their  wines.  The  labor  on  the  plantations  of  Brazil 
has  furnished  us  coffee,  and  the  Chinese  have  given  us  our  tea. 
The  deft  fingers  of  Persian  and  of  Turk  have  woven  coverings 
for  the  floors  of  our  dwellings.  The  Kaffir  has  toiled  in  the 
mines  of  Kimberley,  and  the  Arab  has  gone  down  below  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  we  may  decorate  ourselves 
with  diamonds  and  pearls ;  and  the  tribesmen  of  the  African 
jungles  have  hunted  the  elephant  to  give  us  ivory  for  our 
billiard  balls. 

Thus,  to  satisfy  our  wants,  from  the  most  important  to  the 
most  trifling,  the  labor  of  the  world  is  required.  However 
exclusive  we  may  choose  to  be  socially,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
however  much  we  may  strive  to  bar  out  other  races  from 
political  fellowship,  we  yet  remain  fellow-members  in  one  vast 
economic  society  with  Englishman  and  Frenchman,  Italian 
and  German,  Persian  and  Turk,  Arab  and  Kaffir,  and  on 
through  a  list  that  embraces  even  the  despised  Filipino. 

Not  only  has  the  social  organism  grown  to  this  wondrous, 
world-embracing  immensity,  but  its  complexity  is  not  less 
wonderful.  "VVe  have  seen  how  in  the  beginning  the  advan- 
tages of  division  of  labor  gave  rise  to  trades,  and  how  even 
the  primitive  tribe  came  to  have  its  worker  in  stone,  its  tanner 
of  hides,  its  bow  and  arrow  maker.  Prom  that  day  to  our  own 
the  same  principle  has  been  at  work  persistently,  and  every 
step  in  economic  progress  has  been  marked  by  the  springing 
up  of  new  trades  as  a  result  of  more  and  more  minute  sub- 
divisions of  the  older  ones. 

In  a  primitive  community  the  smith  is  the  smiter,  the 
wielder  of  the  hammer,  the  general  worker  in  metals.  Later 
on,  the  trade  of  the  smith  begets  a  family  of  trades,  and  we 
find  the  ironsmith,  the  silversmith,  the  goldsmith.  Then  the 
trade  of  the  ironsmith  breaks  up  into  two  trades,  that  of  the 
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blacksmith,  who  forges  the  rougher  forms  of  iron,  and  that  of 
the  whitesmith,  who  fashions  it  into  smaller,  more  delicate, 
and  more  finished  forms.  Later  still,  we  find  the  trade  of  the 
ironsmith  broken  np  into  almost  as  many  trades  as  there  are 
particular  forms  of  iron  goods,  and  one  man  is  a  horseshoe 
maker,  another  a  nail  maker,  a  third  a  pin  maker,  and  so  on 
through  a  long  list.  Finally,  coming  down  to  the  period  just 
preceding  the  industrial  revolution,  when  machinery  sup- 
planted hand  labor,  we  find  the  principle  carried  out  to  the 
last  degree,  and  in  some  trades  there  are  as  many  different 
occupations  as  there  are  different  motions  of  the  hand  to  be 
performed.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  let  me  quote  Adam 
Smith's  classical  illustration,  taken  from  the  trade  of  pin 
making.  "To  take  an  example,  therefore,"  he  says,  "from 
a  very  trifling  manufacture  ;  but  one  in  which  the  division  of 
labor  has  very  often  been  taken  notice  of,  the  trade  of  the  pin 
maker ;  a  workman  not  educated  to  this  business  (which  the 
division  of  labor  has  rendered  a  distinct  trade),  nor  acquainted 
with  the  machinery  employed  in  it  (to  the  invention  of  which 
the  same  division  of  labor  has  probably  given  occasion),  could 
scarce,  perhaps,  with  his  utmost  industry,  make  one  pin  in  a 
day,  and  certainly  coald  not  make  twenty.  But  in  the  way 
in  which  this  business  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  is  the  whole 
work  a  peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
branches,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  likewise  peculiar  trades. 
One  man  draws  out  the  wire,  another  straights  it,  a  third  cuts 
it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving 
the  liead  ;  to  make  the  head  requires  two  or  three  distinct 
operations  ;  to  put  it  on  is  a  particular  business,  to  whiten  the 
pin  is  another ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put  them  into 
paper ;  and  the  important  business  of  making  a  pin  is,  in  this 
manner,  divided  into  about  eighteen  distinct  operations,  which  in 
some  manufactories,  are  all  performed  by  distinct  hands,  though 
in  others  the  same  man  will  sometimes  perform  two  or  three 
of  them.  I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  of  this  kind  where 
ten  men  only  were  employed,  and  where  some  of  them,  conse- 
quently, i)erformed  two  or  three  distinct  operations.  But  though 
they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently  accommo- 
dated with  the  necessary  machinery,  they  could,  when  they 
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exerted  themselves,  make  among  them  about  twelve  pounds  of 
pins  a  day.  There  are  in  a  pound  upward  of  four  thousand 
pins  of  a  middling  size.  These  ten  persona,  therefore,  could 
make  among  them  upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a 
day.  Each  person,  therefore,  making  a  tenth  part  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  pins,  might  be  considered  as  making  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a  day.  But  if  they  had  all 
wrought  separately  and  independently,  and  without  any  of 
them  having  been  educated  to  this  particular  business,  th^y 
certainly  could  not  each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not 
one  pin  in  a  day  ;  that  is,  certainly  not  the  two  hundred  and 
fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four  thousand  eight  hundredth  part 
of  what  they  are  at  present  capable  of  performing,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  proper  division  and  combination  of  their  different 
operations." 

Adam  Smith  uses  this  to  illustrate  the  marvellous  increase 
in  productive  capacity  due  to  the  division  of  labor;  but, 
although  I  have  quoted  it  at  length,  I  cite  it  rather  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labor  had  been  carried 
before  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  to  suggest  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  social  structure. 

Under  our  modern  system,  with  its  elaborate  processes  of 
machine  production,  the  division  of  labor  has  been  carried  to 
a  degree  that  renders  production  so  complex  as  almost  to  defy 
analysis.  Let  us  take  the  simplest  illustration,  and  trace  out 
how  many  people  have  co-operated  in  the  making  of  the  single 
loaf  of  bread  we  ate  for  breakfast.  We  would  at  once  admit 
our  indebtedness  to  the  baker  who  made  and  baked  the  loaf ; 
to  the  miller  who  ground  the  wheat  into  flour ;  and  to  the 
farmer  who  raised  the  grain.  But  the  baker  used  an  oven  and 
pans.  Now  ovens  and  pans  are  not  desired  by  us  for  their 
own  sake.  They  are  secondary  wants.  The  labor  expended 
in  making  them,  is  labor  expended  in  the  production  of  bread, 
just  as  the  labor  of  the  primitive  hunter  in  making  his  stone 
knife,  and  his  bows  and  arrows,  was  labor  expended  in  pro- 
curing food.  So  the  bricklayer,  and,  further  back,  the  brick 
maker,  and  the  maker  of  the  pans,  are  all  to  be  enumerated  in 
the  list  of  those  whose  labor  made  that  loaf  of  bread  for  us. 

But  the  pans  themselves  were  made  in  a  larger  factory, 
where  there  was  much  machinery  ;  and  in  the  making  of  each 
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pan  many  men  co-operated,  beginning  with  the  fireman  who 
shovelled  coal  into  the  furnaces,  and  on  up  to  the  manager  of 
the  works.  Each  of  these,  numbering  in  all,  dozens,  probably, 
was,  in  part,  maker  of  the  pan  ;  and  as  the  pan  was  only  made 
for  the  purpose  of  baking  the  bread,  each  of  these  was  a  factor 
in  the  making  of  that  loaf. 

Again,  the  machiiiory  in  the  pan  factory,  from  engine  and 
boiler,  on  through  the  whole  list,  was  only  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  pan  in  which  to  bake  the  loaf  of  bread. 
And  so  the  labor  of  many  men  in  the  different  factories  that 
made  the  machinery,  that  was  nsed  in  the  factory  that  made 
the  pans,  was  labor  expended  in  the  making  of  bread. 

The  pedigree  of  that  loaf  of  bread  is  already  growing  bewild- 
ering ;  but  we  are  only  at  the  beginning.  In  the  mill  in  which 
the  wbeat  was  ground  into  ilour,  there  were  numbers  of  men  from 
fireman  and  engineer  on  up  again  to  foreman  and  manager,  all  of 
whom  take  part  in  theflourmaking,  and  whothusadd  themselves 
to  the  list  of  those  whose  labor  went  to  the  making  of  our  loaf 
of  bread.  And,  again,  there  is  the  same  background,  filled 
with  other  groups  of  men,  who  made  the  boilers,  engines,  and 
machinery  in  the  flouring  mill ;  and  as  their  labor  was  ex- 
pended in  order  that  the  'flour  might  be  ground,  to  make  our 
loaf,  their  labor  too,  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  labor  spent 
in  making  the  loaf  of  bread. 

Then  too,  the  farmer  who  raised  the  wheat,  used  plows,  and 
harrows,  and  reapers,  and  threshers ;  and  each  of  those  was 
made  in  factories  using  other  machinery  ;  and  so  the  series 
runs  on  and  on,  until  the  list  of  those  who  cooperated  in  the 
planting,  raising,  and  harvesting  of  that  wheat,  becomes  in 
turn  bewildering.  And  all  these  have  to  be  added  to  the  already 
long  list  of  those  who  cooperated  in  the  making  of  the  loaf  of 
bread. 

The  list  is  far  from  complete  even  yet,  for  I  have  left  out 
mention  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  who  were  en- 
gaged by  the  railroad  systems  that  carried  all  these  things  from 
place  to  place  ;  and  the  other  hundreds  who  built  the  engines 
and  cars,  etc.;  and  the  hundreds  more  who  built  the  road 
itself  ;  and  the  miners  who  mined  the  iron  and  the  coal,  that 
entered  into  every  process  we  have  mentioned. 
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It  is  very  trae  that  the  result  of  all  this  labor  was  something 
more  than  that  single  loaf  of  bread  we  have  had  under  discns- 
sion  ;  bat  it  is  eqaally  true  that  in  the  making  of  that  loaf  all 
these  hundreds  of  men  performed  a  part. 

In  the  purchase  of  that  loaf  of  bread  we  helped  give  employ- 
ment to  all  the  workers  in  this  long  series ;  and  our  purchase 
of  more  bread  or  less  bread,  our  paying  a  higher  or  lower 
price  for  it  are  among  the  factors  that  determine  the  remunera- 
tion of  every  worker  in  the  whole  list.  Nor  is  this  all.  Each 
of  these  workers  was  in  turn  a  consumer  of  many  things  pro- 
duced by  other  workers ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  purchase 
more  or  less  of  his  product,  will  he  be  able  to  purchase  more 
or  less  of  their  products.  Thus  a  commercial  depression, 
beginning  in  one  part  of  a  country,  not  only  aflFects  those  living 
in  that  part ;  but  they,  ceasing  to  buy  the  products  of  another 
section,  as  they  did  in  their  prosperous  days,  transmit  the  de- 
pression to  that  section  ;  and  thus  in  turn,  it  may  be  transmitted 
from  section  to  section  or  from  country  to  country  until  it  is 
felt  in  some  degree  over  the  world. 

The  influence  of  every  act  of  purchase,  therefore,  tends  to 
be  diminishingly  transmitted  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  economic  society.  This  widespread  influence  may 
not  be  appreciable  to  us  in  particular  acts,  but  the  law  is  none 
the  less  true.  Physics  has  established  the  law,  that  every 
particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force 
directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  distance.  If  I  toss 
a  ball  into  the  air  I  may  not  see  any  change  in  the  solar  system, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  I  have  exerted  an  influence 
that  extends  throughout  the  universe,  and  have  rearranged 
the  harmony  of  its  parts.  Or,  if  I  walk  from  one  side  to 
another  of  the  ship,  I  have  not,  apparently,  affected  it  in  the 
slightest ;  but,  I  have,  nevertheless,  actually  shifted  its  center 
of  gravity,  and  modified  the  strain  and  stress  in  every  part  of 
the  system.  If  five  hundred  of  us,  instead  of  one,  had  gone 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  effect  would  have  been  rery 
apparent  in  the  list  we  gave  to  the  vessel ;  and  if  the  shifting 
of  i)osition  of  one  had  been  absoltUely  without  effect,  five  hun- 
dred times  "  no  effect"  could  not  have  produced  effect. 

So  too,  I  may  not  at  first  see  how  the  effect  of  this  or  that 
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economic  act  has  been  transmitted  beyond  the  man  with  whom 
I  have  last  dealt ;  but  more  careful  study  will  show  me  that 
its  influence  has  been  passed  on  as  surely  as  was  the  influence 
of  my  tossing  the  ball,  or  my  changing  position  on  the  ship. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  possible,  for  any  of  us,  or  all  of  us 
combined,  to  affect  apprecioAly  the  course  of  the  planets,  or 
the  harmony  of  the  physical  universe  ;  but,  it  is  possible  for 
one  man,  by  his  economic  action,  to  exert  an  influence  that  is 
transmitted  appreciably  over  continents,  and  even  the  world. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  discussion,  we  saw  how,  as  the 
result  of  division  of  labor,  the  artisans  of  the  tribe  labored  for 
the  tribe  as  a  whole ;  and  how  each  was,  in  turn,  supported  by 
the  labor  of  the  whole  tribe.  From  this  small  beginning  has 
grown  that  complex  organic  structure  of  society  we  now  see. 
Production  has  now  become  almost  completely  socialized. 
Few  of  us  any  longer  produce  any  of  the  things  we  ourselves 
actually  use  to  satisfy  our  wants.  Each  gives  all  his  labor  to 
the  producing  of  some  one  thing  that  society  as  a  whole  needs, — 
his  whole  life  and  work  he  gives  to  serve  society  and  supply 
its  wants ;  and  society  in  turn  serves  him,  and  supplies  him 
satisfaction  for  all  his  needs.  The  result  savors  of  the  marvel- 
lous, even  of  the  paradoxical.  Every  single  one  of  us  secures 
in  return  for  his  labor,  far  more  than  he  alone  could  produce. 
We  could  not  in  ten  life  times  produce  a  fraction  of  the  neces- 
sities and  comforts  we  enjoy  in  one. 

In  illustration  of  this,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  difference 
in  the  economic  condition  of  a  western  frontier  family  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  of  the  family  of  an  average  workingman  in  one 
of  the  cities  that  have  sprung' up  there  to-day.  The  family  of 
the  earlier  day  was  dependent  largely  on  its  own  unaided  exer- 
tions for  the  satisfaction  of  all  its  wants.  Toil,  hard  and  in- 
cessant, was  the  lot  of  each  of  its  members,  until  frequently  the 
woman  grew  as  weather-beaten  and  as  horny-handed  as  the 
man.  In  return  they  had  primitive  huts,  coarse  and  unvaried 
food,  rough  clothing,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  comforts  or  even 
decencies  of  life.  In  that  same  country  to-day,  go  into  the 
home  of  a  skilled  workingman,  a  bricklayer  for  example.  He 
works  eight  hoars  in  tiie  day,  and  lays  a  few  thousand  bricks. 
His  whole  life  goes  to  building  homes  for  others.   All  economio 
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society  now  cooperates  to  satisfy  liis  wants.  His  table  contains 
delicate  and  varied  food,  produced  partly,  perhaps,  in  other 
lands  and  climes ;  he  and  his  family  wear  clothing  of  a  fineness, 
that  they  could  not  begin  to  produce  ;  his  dwelling  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  that  of  the  pioneer,  for  architect  and 
scientist  have  combined  to  make  it  beautiful,  comfortable,  and 
healthful;  costly  processes  of  reproduction  are  at  his  com- 
mand, to  adorn  his  walls  with  copies  of  the  art  of  the  greatest 
of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  ;  huge  presses  have  been  erected 
and  set  going,  that  he  may  have  on  his  shelves  the  printed 
pages  whereon  is  preserved  the  thought  of  those  of  every  nation 
and  century  whom  God  has  endowed  most  richly;  his  wife  does 
only  the  domestic  work,  and  his  children  have  the  advantages 
of  schools  ;  he  rides  to  and  from  his  work  in  conveyances  that 
in  speed  and  comfort  surpass  the  chariots  of  a  king  of  a  century 
ago.  His  life  is  incomparably  fuller  and  richer  than  was  that 
of  the  pioneer  of  an  earlier  day.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  due  entirely  to  social  growth.  The  pioneer,  like  primi- 
tive man,  was  practically  a  member  of  an  economic  society, 
that  was  confined  to  family  limits  ;  whilst  the  city  artisan 
is  a  member  of  a  world  embracing  economic  society,  and  in 
return  for  his  daily  contributions  of  a  few  thousand  bricks 
laid  in  orderly  rows,  he  enjoys  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  his  fellowmen.  The  two  are  sepa- 
rated by  only  fifty  years  of  time,  but  fifty  centuries  of  economic 
progress  lies  between  them. 

In  considering  the  production  of  a  single  loaf  of  bread,  we 
saw  that  part  of  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  men  went  into  its 
making.  If  we  reflect  that  a  similar  series  of  workers  lies 
behind  all  we  eat,  all  we  wear,  the  houses  in  which  we  live,  and 
all  the  comforts  we  enjoy,  we  shall  realize  that  the  humblest  of 
us,  daily,  commands  the  services  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  his  fellowmen  ;  and  that  each  of  us  has  at  beck  and  call  an 
army  of  servants  that  would  put  to  blush  an  Oriental  monarch 
with  his  retinue  of  slaves. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  sum  up  our  discussion  in  a  few 
words.  We  have  seen  that  the  beginnings  of  economic  society 
came  from  cooperation  in  satisfying  economic  wants.  Every 
extension  of  this  principle  of  cooperation,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
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number  of  codperators,  enlarged  at  the  same  time  the  limits 
of  economic  society,  until,  beginning  with  the  family,  it  has 
grown  to  embrace  the  world.  Every  extension  of  the  principle, 
in  the  way  of  a  greater  and  greater  subdivision  of  trades,  has 
rendered  the  resulting  social  structure  more  and  more  complex, 
more  and  more  organic;  until  to-day  we  have  a  structure  so  com- 
plicated, that  its  study  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science.  And  every  increase  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
social  organism  has  given  to  society  greater  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  has  made  possible  for 
the  individual  a  richer  and  a  fuller  life. 

In  our  discussion  thus  far  we  have  considered  structure  and 
growth  chiefly  in  their  relation  to  production.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  that  as  the  social  structure  grew  in  size  and  com- 
plexity, the  acts  of  individuals  have  assumed  added  import- 
ance, and  have  become  of  more  and  more  consequence  to  their 
fellows.  In  the  following  lecture  we  shall  consider  structure 
and  growth  in  their  relation  to  distribution,  and  shall  discuss 
some  of  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  question. 

Chables  p.  Nbill. 
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THE  ARGUMENT  OF  ST.  THOMAS  FOR 
IMMORTALITY.^ 

The  concept  of  immortality,  as  we  find  it  in  the  teaching 
of  St.  Thomas  Aqninas,  may  be  summarized  in  this  form  : 

Death  implies  the  falling  away  of  the  bodily  elements  from 
their  union  with  that  principle  of  self-activity,  co-ordination 
and  identity,  which  we  call  the  soul.  It  implies,  consequently, 
the  cessation  of  those  vital  functions,  conscious  and  unconscious, 
which  are  the  joint  product  of  soul  and  body.  The  soul, 
however,  as  a  real  being,  survives,  retaining  its  powers  of 
intellect  and  will  and  preserving  its  individual  existence. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  this  view  has  the  merit 
of  consistency.  Assuming  that  the  soul  is  something  real,  and 
that  it  holds  within  itself  the  title  to  reality,  we  may,  without 
involving  ourselves  in  contradiction,  frame  a  proposition  of 
which  the  soul  so  understood  is  the  subject  and  permanence, 
in  the  sense  already  explained,  is  the  predicate.  Immortality 
is  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd.  To  assert  that  the  soul  lives 
after  death  is  not  logically  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the 
same  thing  is,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  signification 
of  the  terms,  alive  and  not  alive. 

Going  a  step  farther,  we  might  say  that,  so  far  as  experi- 
ence guides  us,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  a  thing  as  enduring 
than  it  is  to  conceive  of  its  vanishing  into  nothingness.  When 
an  object  disappears  from  the  range  of  our  perception,  our  first 
impulsive  thought  about  it  is  that  it  is  still  existing  somewhere 
else  or  somehow  else.  Likewise,  the  scientist  very  properly 
refuses  to  believe  that  any  particle  of  matter,  torn  or  crushed 
as  it  may  be,  is  absolutely  annihilated,  or  that  any  item  of 
energy,  through  endless  permutations,  is  altogether  lost. 
Although  these  forms  of  existence  escape  our  senses,  we 

'The  Public  Lecture  Course  of  the  University,  December  18,  1899.  The  aim 
of  this  paper  is  rather  to  exhibit  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  St  Thomaa 
bases  his  argument  than  to  present  the  numerous  developments  which  are  found  in 
the  Contra  Oentu,  the  Bumma  Theologiea  and  the  Quaeitionst  Diiputatae.  Cf. 
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manage  to  follow  them  in  thought ;  or  rather  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  think  of  them  as  lapsing  into  non-entity.  Given, 
therefore,  a  real  being,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  its  some- 
how continuing.  On  the  same  basis,  if  the  soul  is  a  real 
substantial  thing,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  it  should  continue 
to  exist  in  some  mode  or  other.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  not 
seen  or  felt  or  heard  after  death,  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  has  utterly  ceased.  This  negative  testimony  of  our 
senses  may  be  subject  to  correction  and  perhaps  to  rebuttal. 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  correction  is  not 
supplied  by  the  imagination.  We  have  no  satisfactory  way 
of  picturing  to  ourselves  a  disembodied  spirit ;  and  all  attempts 
of  the  fancy  in  this  direction  must  necessarily  result,  either 
in  vague  and  shadowy  outlines  of  phantom  and  wraith,  or  in 
those  figments  too  vivid  and  grotesque,  which  are  the  privilege 
and  solace  of  untutored  minds.  But  this  failure  of  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  be  taken  as  decisive.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
just  what  we  should  expect,  if  we  set  out  from  the  assumption 
that  the  soul  is  not  a  material  thing.  For  then  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  imagination,  even  in  the  present  life.  That 
the  soul  exists,  and  that  it  is  of  such  and  such  a  nature,  we 
know  only  by  inference.  Its  naked,  unconditioned  essence 
never  appears  in  consciousness,  and  the  more  we  rely  upon  the 
imagination,  either  to  prove  or  disprove  its  reality,  the  more 
does  misconception  give  rise  to  deception. 

Hence,  our  question  is  not:  can  we,  or  how  shall  we, 
imagine  the  soul  surviving  the  body ;  but  can  we  prove  by 
reasoning  that  the  soul  does  survive,  and  if  so,  by  what  sort 
of  reasoning  \ 

Methods  of  demonstration,  we  all  know,  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  it  is  attempted 
to  solve.  The  natural  sciences  have  their  method,  mathemat- 
ics another,  history  yet  another.  When  the  chemist  analyses 
a  compound,  his  balance  will  tell  him  whether  any  of  the  ele- 
ments has  disappeared.  The  astronomer  who  predicts  an 
eclipse,  may  or  may  not  see  the  prediction  verified ;  but  his 
calculation  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  The  validity  of  the 
demonstration  and  the  certainty  which  it  affords,  is  due,  in 
these  and  similar  cases,  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  nature's 
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uniformity.  Were  nature  prompted  to  action  by  whim  and 
caprice,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  physical  laws,  or,  more 
exactly,  no  such  thing  as  physical  law  would  exist.  Uniform- 
ity, again,  is  a  characteristic  which  impresses  itself  upon  our 
minds  by  dint  of  repeated  observation  ;  it  means  that  what  we 
have  seen  take  place  on  previous  occasions  will  happen  on 
future  occasions  in  which  the  causal  arrangement  or  the  con- 
ditions recur  in  the  same  way.  Now,  evidently,  if  stress  be 
laid  on  experience  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  proof,  the 
demonstration  of  the  soul's  immortality  is  out  of  the  question 
during  this  life.  Separation  from  the  body  and  subsequent 
survival,  if  they  take  place  at  all,  may  have  been  experienced 
by  those  who  are  gone  before  us  ;  but  for  each  of  us  they  are 
at  most  possibilities. 

It  seems  important  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the  absence  of 
strictly  experimental  evidence,  because  of  the  position  taken 
by  St.  Thomas  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  pre  existence.  His 
principal  objection  to  this  Platonic  notion  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  soul  does  not  bring  into  the  world  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge which  it  would  have  acquired  had  it  enjoyed  a  previous 
existence.  It  cannot,  therefore,  testify  as  to  a  survival  or  a 
series  of  survivals  which  make  up  its  earlier  history.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  the  whole  problem  of  immortality  much 
easier  to  handle,  if  St.  Thomas  had  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
previous  states ;  for  he  might  then  have  carried  his  appeal 
directly  to  experience.  The  soul  could  have  reasoned  after 
this  fashion :  I  have  already  passed,  time  after  time,  through 
the  ordeal  of  death,  and  I  have,  therefore,  every  right  to  believe 
that  I  shall  survive  when  this  present  body  is  dissolved.  It 
would  have  been  an  argument  drawn  from  personal  experience 
and  based  on  the  uniformity  of  nature. 

But  as  St.  Thomas  rejects  this  view,  he  is  obliged  to  turn 
elsewhere  for  proofs  of  immortality.  The  method  which  he 
follows  consists,  in  the  main,  of  three  steps.  He  first  selects 
some  fact  or  peculiarity  of  the  soul's  activity  which  can  be 
tested  and  thus  established  beyond  dispute.  Then,  secondly, 
he  interprets  this  fact  as  a  manifestation  of  the  essential  nature 
of  the  soul,  and,  finally,  he  argues  that  such  a  being  not  only 
can  be  immortal,  but  must  be  immortal. 
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The  phenomena  of  conscionsness,  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  products  of  material  sub- 
stance, or  as  forms  of  material  energy.  They  are,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  irreducible.  A  movement  is  not  a  sen- 
sation, nor  is  a  sensation  identical  with  movement.  If  the 
mechanism  of  the  brain  were  exposed  to  our  view  in  all  its 
details,  if  we  could  follow  the  slightest  change,  physical  and 
chemical,  in  each  cell  and  in  each  particle  of  its  substance,  we 
would  come  no  nearer  to  an  explanation  of  consciousness.  The 
utmost  that  we  could  learn  would  be,  that,  when  such  or  such 
a  process  takes  place  in  the  mind,  it  is  accompanied  by  this  or 
that  motion, — perhaps  by  a  whole  vortex  of  motions — in  the 
complex  structure  of  the  brain.  But  the  passage  from  process 
in  the  brain  to  process  in  the  mind  would  be,  as  it  is  in  our 
present  imperfect  knowledge,  unthinkable. 

Such  statements  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  mind  is  not  indebted  to  matter  for  its  existence,  and 
consequently  might  continue  to  exist,  even  when  the  brain  has 
ceased.  It  would  not,  at  any  rate,  be  allowable  to  infer  that 
the  soul  is  mortal  on  the  principle  that  the  effect  terminates 
when  the  cause  is  removed  ;  for,  on  this  hypQthesis,  body  and 
soul  are  not  related  as  cause  and  effect.  Each  mental  phe- 
nomenon is  the  outcome  of  others  that  precede  it  in  conscious- 
ness, and  each  in  turn  gives  rise  to  new  phenomena  that  are 
likewise  conscious.  We  might  surely  conceive  this  train  of 
processes  to  stretch  out  indefinitely,  and  so  discern  the  evidence 
for  immortality  in  the  very  fact  that  we  are  conscious  beings. 

St.  Thomas  is  of  a  different  mind.  Whatever,  it  would 
seem,  belongs  to  consciousness  as  such  must  belong  to  every 
^ade  of  consciousness  ;  what  applies  to  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  mind  must  apply  also  to  the  lowest.  Any  living  thing, 
provided  it  have  at  least  the  power  of  sensation,  would  be  on 
the  same  level  with  man,  in  respect  of  immortality.  The  whole 
animal  creation  would  be  immortal.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  St.  Thomas  denies.  The  soul  of  the  brute,  though  en- 
dowed with  consciousness,  does  not  survive  the  body,  because, 
in  each  and  all  of  its  activities,  it  depends  upon  the  body. 
The  animal  is  not  a  mere  machine,  nor  is  its  life  a  species  of 
mechanical  energy.     It  has  an  internal  principle  of  self- 
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actirity,  of  co-ordination  and  of  substantial  unity  ;  but  this 
principle  perishes  with  the  organism,  because  existence  is 
vested,  so  to  speak,  not  in  the  soul  alone,  but  in  the  compound 
of  soul  and  body. 

There  is  one  consequence  which  ought  to  be  noticed  here. 
Men,  at  all  times,  have  shown  a  commendable  anxiety  as  to 
the  post-mortem  fate  of  the  lower  animals,  and,  in  particular, 
of  those  which,  as  the  saying  goes,  have  something  human 
about  them.  One  need  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  Plato,  nor 
out  to  the  land  of  the  savage,  to  find  instances  of  this  solicitude. 
In  our  own  age  and  civilization,  the  problem  has  been  gravely 
discussed,  some  persons  being  brought  to  the  trying  dilemma, 
to-wit,  that,  if  the  animals  are  not  immortal  there  is  something 
unfair  about  the  future  life,  and,  if  they  are  immortal,  the 
life  to  come  will  be  overcrowded.  There  are  several  ways  of 
escaping  the  horns  of  this  difficulty  ;  but  we  may  safely  argue 
with  St.  Thomas,  that  the  difficulty,  in  reality,  does  not  exist. 
The  mere  possession  of  consciousness  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
possessor  is  immortal. 

The  same  conclusion  awaits  us  when  we  take  into  account 
those  interruptions  of  consciousness  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar. In  profound  sleep,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
any  conscious  activity.  As  to  the  nature  and  theeffects  upon  the 
organism,  of  sleep,  physiology  has  not  yet  said  the  last  word  ; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  when  the  sleep  curve  falls  to  a  certain 
level,  even  those  forms  of  mental  activity  which  we  call  dreams 
either  are  totally  suspended  or  are  so  reduced  as  to  leave  no 
record  that  memory  can  quote. 

Some  of  our  modern  thinkers  have  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  interpret  these  very  obvious  facts.  According  to  onp 
view,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness, though  it  sink  very  low,  does  not  absolutely  stop  ;  there 
is  still  some  faint  pulsing  of  mind,  and  if  we  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  our  memory.  According 
to  another  view,  the  soul  actually  ceases  to  exist  when  we  fall 
asleep,  and,  in  some  way  that  is  not  yet  explained,  comes  back 
to  existence  when  we  awake.  By  separate  roads  and  in  opjiosite 
directions,  both  theories  go  round  one  and  the  same  difficulty. 
What  has  been  mentioned  already  as  the  doctrine  of  parallel- 
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ism,  works  fairly  well  so  long  as  the  two  series — the  bodily  pro- 
cesses and  the  mental  processes — iiow  on  side  by  side.  But, 
when  the  conscioas  series  is  broken,  our  trouble  begins.  Have 
we  not  already  declared  that  the  brain  movement  does  not  pro- 
duce the  conscious  process  ?  And  if,  after  an  interruption  of 
six  or  seven  hours,  the  conscious  series  starts  up  again,  the 
question  is — what  starts  it  ?  To  which  we  have  two  answers ; 
the  one  says  boldly — the  soul  must  be  created  afresh  every 
morning  ;  while  the  other,  more  cautions,  concludes  that  we 
had  better  not  admit  a  total  blotting  out  of  consciousness,  even 
in  the  deepest  sleep. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  such  hypotheses,  the  logical  in- 
ference from  the  facts  is  quite  plain.  If  consciousness  can  be 
suspended,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that,  as  a  mere  series  of 
processes  or  states,  it  does  not  necessitate  its  own  continuance 
either  in  this  life  or  in  any  other.  But  again,  if  after  each 
suspension,  so  far  as  we  know,  consciousness  revives,  and  if  its 
revival  cannot  be  the  effect  of  an  organic  process,  then  the  only 
conclasion  that  we  can  reasonably  draw  is,  that  the  soul  is 
something  more  than  the  mental  series,  that  it  is  a  substantial 
being,  which  endures  though  its  activities  from  time  to  time 
suffer  interruption. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged,  with  some  plausibility,  that 
this  very  fluctuation  of  our  conscious  life  shows  the  absolute 
dependence  of  soul  on  body.  When  the  organic  function  sinks 
to  a  certain  point,  or,  more  concretely,  when  the  blood-supply 
to  the  brain  is  reduced  far  enough,  the  conscious  processes  are 
suspended  ;  and  conversely,  when  the  circulation  returns  to  the 
normal  level,  restoring  the  activity  of  the  brain,  the  mental 
activity  also  reappears.  Hence,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
in  the  final  sleep  of  death  from  which  the  organism  does  not 
recover,  the  life  of  the  soul  is  forever  closed.  Granting,  there- 
fore, that  materialism  is  wrong,  that  the  mind  is  not  a  mere 
function  of  the  brain,  we  might  still  be  obliged  to  regard  them 
as  bound  together  in  such  a  functional  relation,  that,  when  one 
variable,  the  brain,  becomes  zero,  the  other  variable,  namely, 
the  soul,  must  likewise  and  of  necessity  disappear. 

To  offset  this  specious  deduction,  philosophers  have  cast 
about  in  different  directions  in  search  of  some  quality,  or 
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sign,  or  characteristic,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  a  distinct 
and  incontestable  warrant  for  the  soul's  ability  to  survive,  in 
spite  of  any  and  all  vicissitudes  of  the  bodily  life.  If  such 
evidence  is  forthcoming,  it  will  establish  a  prior  claim  in  favor 
of  immortality,  and  will  settle,  at  their  true  value,  the  facts 
that  are  alleged  in  support  of  the  opposite  view. 

One  line  of  reasoning  that  has  always  carried  weight  and 
often  produced  conviction,  is  that  which  rests  upon  man's 
desire  for  immortality.  The  longing  of  the  human  heart  to 
live,  the  instinctive  shrinking  from  death,  the  ceaseless  strug- 
gle for  existence,  the  unwillingness  to  think  that  the  upward 
and  onward  trend  of  life  is  to  end  in  a  handful  of  dust,  are  so 
many  variations  of  the  self-same  motif.  For  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian alike,  for  poet  and  orator,  ruler  and  priest,  this  has  been 
a  favorite  theme.  Philosophy,  too,  on  one  basis  or  another, 
has  to  reckon  with  this  craving,  which  it  finds  implanted  in 
our  nature,  long  before  we  have  any  idea  of  what  philosophy 
means. 

Let  us  glance,  then,  for  a  moment  at  this  desire  for  im- 
mortality and  try  to  discern  its  significance. 

Note,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  furnishes  a  groundwork  of 
psychological  fact  for  our  reasoning.  It  is  not  something  that 
we  must  simply  believe  or  accept  on  authority  ;  it  is  part  of 
our  mental  experience — a  phenomenon  that  we  can  observe  in 
ourselves.  Vague  it  may  be  at  times,  but,  at  certain  moments, 
it  asserts  itself  with  surprising  force,  and  always,  when  death 
draws  nigh,  the  whole  power  of  consciousness  seems  to  go  out 
in  the  one  longing  and  resolve  to  live. 

Note,  secondly,  that  we  do  not  get  at  the  full  meaning  of 
this  desire,  when  we  treat  it  merely  as  a  conscious  process — 
describing  it,  analyzing  it,  as  we  describe  and  analyze  our 
passing  thoughts,  emotions,  sensations.  It  offers,  no  doubt, 
an  interesting  problem  to  psychology  ;  but  it  offers  more,  and 
it  claims  more,  by  way  of  explanation.  We  do  not  understand 
it  aright  until  we  have  recognized  in  it  the  expression  of  our 
nature,  the  protestation  of  our  inmost  being  against  final  ex- 
tinction and  death. 

Hence  the  efforts  that  philosophers  have  made  to  show  that 
this  longing  cannot  be  in  vain,  to  prove  that  it  places  man  in 
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some  aniversal  order,  under  some  world- controlling  law,  tie- 
working  out  of  which  mast  ensure  the  satisfaction  of  this 
desire.  Even  Kant,  after  convincing  himself  that  there  is  no- 
theoretical  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  argues  that 
immortality  is  a  postulate  of  the  practical  reason.  The  moral 
law,  he  teaches,  sets  before  us  certain  ideals  which  we  are 
bound  to  realize  but  which  we  cannot  realize  in  the  present 
conditions  of  sense- existence.  Only  in  one  endless  progress 
towards  perfection,  can  we  attain  the  sovereign  good  required 
by  the  moral  law,  and  such  a  progress  involves  the  continued 
existence  of  the  soul. 

Notunlikethis  positionis  thatwhich  quite  recently  has  beeti 
taken  by  thinkers  who  would  hesitate  to  profess  their  allegi- 
ance to  Kant.  The  guarantee  for  immortality,  they  tell  us,  is 
found  in  the  law  of  finality.  All  natare  is  a  manifestation  of 
purpose;  all  living  things,  especially,  in  their  organizatiott 
and  development,  conform  to  ideal  ends  ;  evolution  itself  is 
essentially  the  carrying  out,  on  a  grander  scale,  of  an  all-wise, 
beneficent  design.  That  desire  which  we  find  in  ourselves^ 
reveals  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  existence,  convinces  us  that, 
over  and  above  the  special  ends  for  which  we  strive,  there  is  a 
supreme  purpose  of  life  ;  and  since  this  purpose,  in  keeping 
with  the  universal  law  of  finality,  must  reach  its  fulfillment, 
life  ^itself  must  extend  beyond  the  limit  set  by  death — must  be 
immortal. 

It  may  well  be  admitted  that  these  arguments  have  a  force 
of  their  own.  Their  fundamental  ideas  were  current  in  philos- 
ophy long  before  the  days  of  Kant,  and  their  value  was  criti- 
cally established  by  speculative  reason  as  well  as  by  practical 
considerations.  That  the  moral  order  exists,  that  nature  and 
life  are  governed  by  purpose,  St.  Thomas  taught,  in  no  ambigu- 
ous terms.  He  appeals,  also,  to  this  innate  craving,  whenever 
he  discusses  the  problem  of  man's  destiny,  and  he  brings  it 
under  the  general  principle  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain. 
And  yet,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  St.  Thomas  puts  forward 
this  argument  cantionsly,  with  a  sort  of  reserve,  as  though  to- 
intimate  that  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  this  particn- 
lar  feature  of  the  soul.  The  desire  for  perpetuity  is,  in  his 
estimation,  a  sign,  a  suggestion,  a  token  full  of  significance ; 
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but  its  real  importance  lies,  not  so  mnch  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
deep-seated,  intense,  universal,  as  in  its  power  of  manifesting 
the  real  nature  of  the  soul  from  which  it  springs.  In  other 
words,  what  chiefly  appeals  to  him  in  this  tendency,  is  not  the 
relation  between  the  tendency  and  its  term,  but  rather  the 
relation  between  the  tendency  and  its  origin.  Instead  of  argu- 
ing :  man  desires  immortality  ;  such  desires  must  be  fulfilled  ; 
consequently,  man  must  in  some  way  be  immortal ;  he  argues : 
there  is,  in  the  soul,  a  desire  to  perpetuate  its  being,  and  this 
desire  is  evidence  that  the  soul  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must 
survive  the  body. 

In  order  to  develop  and  appreciate  this  reasoning,  we  may 
single  out,  from  the  concise  language  of  St.  Thomas,  these 
different  points  of  view : 

First;  the  tendency  to  self-preservation  is  not  peculiar  to 
man.  In  one  form  or  another  it  dominates  everything  that 
exists.  Every  particle  of  matter  holds  out  stubbornly  against 
encroaching  forces,  resists  by  its  cohesion,  answers  action  by 
re-action,  and  yields  only  when  overcome  by  an  agency 
mightier  than  itself.  But  this  struggle  for  reality,  as  we  might 
call  it,  implies  no  conscious  effort.  Neither  the  atom  nor  the 
mass  is  in  any  way  aware  of  an  impulse  that  drives  it,  or  of  an 
end  that  it  pursues.  The  laws  which  it  obeys  are  enactments 
that  come  from  intelligence  ;  but  they  have  no  meaning  for 
the  thing  itself. 

Second;  when  consciousness  appears,  this  natural  tendency 
assumes  a  higher  form  ;  it  becomes  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation. The  animal  is  guided  by  sense-perception  in  choosing 
what  is  helpful  and  in  avoiding  what  is  hurtful.  Exertion  is 
the  result  of  craving,  and  the  craving  is  felt.  Thus,  feeling 
and  striving  consciously,  the  humblest  sentient  creature  clings 
at  each  moment  to  existence  and  life.  It  is  only  for  the 
moment.  Beyond  the  present  utility  or  the  present  danger, 
animal  intelligence  does  not  go,  and  therefore  the  instinctive 
desire  for  existence,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
■does  not  extend  to  the  absolute  permanence  which  means  im- 
mortality. 

Thirdly ;  the  longing  and  the  tendency  which  we  discern 
in  our  own  minds  has  this  peculiarity  about  it,  that  it  results 
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from  the  conception  of  existence  as  absolute  and  perpetual. 
We  are  able  to  think  of  ourselves,  not  only  as  we  are  at  this 
instant,  and  not  only  as  continuing  to  be  through  all  instants 
of  the  future,  but  as  being,  apart  from  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space.  Consequently,  in  us,  that  vague  desire  for  perma- 
nence which  is  the  bent  and  urging  of  nature,  can  be  brought 
to  the  clear  light  of  consciousness,  and  so  defined,  can  be  ele- 
vated to  the  plane  of  rational  desire. 

Consider  briefly  how  much  this  implies  for  the  character  of 
our  mental  life  and  the  problem  of  our  destiny.  It  means  the 
ability  to  form  an  idea  which  is  totally  different  from  any  pro- 
duct of  material  energy  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  When 
we  think  of  existence  simply  as  existence,  we  purposely  elimi- 
nate from  our  thought  those  conditions  under  which  the  object 
really  exists  ;  we  do,  I  might  almost  say,  violence  to  reality. 
We  cast  aside  those  marks  and  determinations  which  locate 
this  or  that  particular  thing  and  single  it  out  as  individual. 
AVe  disregard  the  outward  form,  the  size,  the  position,  the 
properties,  even  the  essential  attributes  ;  and,  in  their  stead, 
we  set  our  concept  of  being.  Protest,  if  you  will,  that  this  is 
an  empty,  intangible  notion,  that  it  represents  nothing  that  we 
can  picture  distinctly  and  hold  firmly  in  our  minds.  What 
concerns  us  just  now,  is  not  so  much  the  valtae  of  this  idea — 
its  richness  or  its  poverty  of  meaning — as  the  nature  of  the 
process  whereby  we  get  the  idea.  I  will  even  go  farther  and 
say  that  this  lack  of  value  under  the  one  aspect,  is  precisely 
what  gives  it  value  under  the  other.  What  you  complain  of 
quite  justly  is  the  excessive  generality  of  a  concept,  for  which 
you  can  discover  no  exact  counterpart  in  the  real  world.  You 
never  saw  "being",  nor  heard  it  nor  laid  your  hand  upon  it. 
Precisely ;  being,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  the  product  of  the  mind's 
activity,  and  the  more  general  the  concept  is,  the  more  de- 
cidedly does  it  show  that  the  activity  which  brings  it  forth  is 
not  of  one  kind  with  the  agencies  of  the  physical  world. 

Let  tis  carry  our  analysis  to  another  stage.  Between  this 
highly  generalized  notion — the  notion  of  being— and  the 
actually  existing  things  around  us,  there  is  a  mediating  pro- 
cess ;  it  is  the  process  known  as  sensation.  The  mind  commu- 
nicates with  the  outer  world  through  a  complex  system  of 
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brain  and  nerve  and  terminal  organ.  Impressions  that  fall 
upon  eye  and  ear  and  skin,  are  transmitted,  by  various 
paths,  to  a  central  oiBce  ;  and  we  are  made  conscious  of  sights 
and  sounds  and  touches.  Regarding  the  details  of  this  pro- 
cess, we  are  not  yet  fully  informed.  But  of  this  much  we  are 
certain  :  each  organ  of  sense  has  to  do  with  a  particular  asi)ect 
of  the  external  object,  responds,  if  you  prefer  the  expression, 
to  a  special  form  of  physical  action — the  eye  to  ether  vibra- 
tions, the  ear  to  waves  in  the  air,  and  so  on  for  all  the  rest. 
Moreover,  as  the  apparatus  of  sense  develops,  both  in  the  in- 
dividual and  in  the  race,  it  tends  towards  a  stricter  limitation 
of  the  work  assigned  to  each  organ.  In  the  lowest  forms  of 
life,  all  impressions  are  received  equally  over  all  portions  of 
the  organism,  whereas,  in  the  highest  form,  in  ourselves,  there 
are  distinct  organs  for  each  sort  of  impression.  Hence,  we  may 
say  that  sensation  is  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
closely  limited  to  a  specialized  mode  of  activity ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  less  general  the  senses  and  their  objects  become,  the 
better  it  is  for  their  purpose. 

Now,  the  immediate  inference  you  have  probably  drawn 
already.  Organic  activity,  so  far  as  we  can  study  it,  displays 
no  capacity  for  those  processes  by  which  the  mind  rises  to  the 
concept  of  being.  On  the  contrary,  the  distinctness  and  vivid- 
ness which  make  sensation  so  satisfactory,  are  due  to  their 
limitations.  Hence,  we  may  say  that  these  two  great  forms  of 
mental  action — intellect  and  sense— are,  as  concerns  the  char- 
acter of  their  object,  in  inverse'  ratio.  Sense  is  more  perfect 
as  It  is  more  particular ;  intellect  is  more  perfect  as  its  concepts 
are  more  general. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  obvious  conclusion.  But  now  remember 
that  the  soul  plays  its  part  in  sensory  processes  no  less  than 
in  the  higher  intellectual  processes.  What  happens  in  the 
organs  and  nerves,  is  no  mere  mechanical  movement,  upon 
which  the  soul  looks  down  and  from  which  it  picks  out  its 
general  ideas.  The  soul,  St.  Thomas  teaches,  is  active  all  the 
way  through — down  to  the  very  ends  of  each  fibre.  When, 
therefore,  the  mind  produces  its  idea,  the  production  is  differ- 
ent, in  itself  and  in  its  results — first,  from  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  real  objects  in  the  concrete  world ;  second,  from  the 
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behavior  of  the  material  organs  of  sense;  third,  from  the 
activity  which  the  soul  itself  exerts  through  those  organs. 

Significant  as  these  considerations  are,  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  meaning  of  that  desire  for  existence  which  we  took  as  the 
point  of  departure  in  our  analysis.  For  what,  after  all,  does 
the  analysis  import,  except  it  be  that  the  soul  can  turn  its 
gaze  upon  itself  and  watch  its  own  doings  %  The  whole  truth 
is  not  told  when  it  is  said  :  there  is,  in  each  human  mind,  a 
longing  for  immortality.  What  we  must  say  is :  each  human 
mind  perceives  this  longing  in  itself.  I  perceive  it  in  my  mind, 
and  you,  when  you  choose  to  take  notice,  perceive  it  in  your 
mind.  Thus,  by  a  process  of  reflection,  as  it  is  called,  the 
mind  can  regard  as  objects  its  own  subjective  states.  It  does 
not  import  its  entire  stock  of  knowledge  from  the  outer  world  ; 
it  has  resources  of  its  own,  more  diflScult  perhaps  of  access, 
but  nevertheless  within  its  reach. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  mirror,  and 
to  say  that  it  reflects  external  objects,  as  the  glass  does.  But 
this  figure  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  The  mind  does  form 
in  itself  representations  of  other  things ;  but  it  is  not  simply 
a  passive  mirror.  The  images  which  it  receives  are  not  absolute 
copies  of  the  original ;  the  ideas  which  it  conceives  are  more 
of  its  own  making,  and  upon  both  image  and  idea  it  can  return, 
reflecting  upon  its  own  reflections. 

When  we  become  aware  of  a  process  taking  place  in  our 
minds,  when  we  consider,  for  instance,  our  natural  desire  for 
immortal  life,'  there  arises  in  consciousness  the  notion  of 
activity.  This  also  is  an  abstract  idea,  second  only,  in  order 
of  generality,  to  the  idea  of  being.  Concerning  its  origin, 
philosophers  are  not  agreed.  One  theory  holds  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  our  knowledge  of  transactions  in  the  outer  world, 
and  then  applied,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  our  conscious  life. 
According  to  another  theory,  it  originates  in  our  knowledge  of 
ourselves,  and  is  projected  to  things  outside  ;  so  that  we  inter- 
pret the  world  in  terms  derived  from  our  inner  experience.  In 
either  case,  it  retains  its  importance  for  the  question  before  us. 
For  when  we  use  it  in  reference  to  conscious  processes,  the 
application  is  immediate ;  the  idea  of  activity  gets  itself 
realized  at  once  in  the  feeling  of  activity.   Whereas,  when  we 
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apply  this  concept  to  what  occurs  in  the  brain,  we  travel  by  a 
roundabout  path.  It  is  only  through  a  series  of  inferences 
that  we  are  led  to  the  point  where  we  can  speak  confidently  of 
"cerebral  activity",  and,  even  then,  we  are  not  prepared  ta 
state  exactly  what  this  activity  is.  The  assertion,  in  particu- 
lar, that  every  process  in  the  mind  has  a  parallel  process  in 
the  brain,  is  based  on  indirect  evidence  ;  and  the  assumption 
that  the  mental  activity  depends  essentially  upon  the  brain 
activity,  has  still  less  to  offer  in  its  favor. 

To  the  discussion  of  this  point,  we  must  now  return, 
equipped  with  the  various  items  of  information  which  our 
analysis  of  the  desire  for  immortality  has  yielded.  The  mind, 
we  have  seen,  is  capable  of  processes  which  are  just  the  reverse 
of  what  we  should  expect  from  a  material  organ.  It  is  able, 
on  one  hand,  to  transfigure  to  its  own  forms  the  world  of  real 
objects,  and,  on  the  other,  to  set  out  its  own  subjective  states 
as  objects  for  its  reflection.  And,  finally,  it  verifies,  by  im- 
mediate intuition  of  its  processes  that  concept  of  activity  which 
it  applies,  by  circuitous  routes,  to  the  changes  that  occur  in 
the  brain. 

What  interpretation  shall  we  put  upon  these  facts  of  con- 
sciousness %  The  very  least  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  diflEer  radically  from  the  phenomena  of  matter. 
Assuming  that  they  run  on  in  parallel  series,  we  must  still 
admit  that  the  processes  in  the  mental  series  are  not  identical 
in  origin  and  connection  with  the  processes  in  the  other  series. 
But  can  we  content  ourselves  with  this  conception  of  mind  as 
a  series?  The  question  has  been  more  than  once  asked  by 
eminent  psychologists :  how  can  a  series  become  aware  of 
itself  1  How,  in  other  words,  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  of 
reflection,  if  mind  is  simply  a  linking  together  of  mental  states  ! 
And  to  these  queries  we  may  add  one  which  seems  to  be  perti- 
nent. How,  on  this  supposition,  could  the  idea  of  a  series  ever 
have  arisen  in  the  mind  ?  The  state  or  process  which  is  at  this 
moment  in  consciousness,  certainly  cannot  look  beyond  itself 
to  future  states ;  and  at  most,  if  it  is  alert  enough,  it  can  catch 
but  a  glimpse  of  the  state  that  immediately  precedes  it.  It 
seems  more  rational  to  say  that  we  form  the  idea  of  a  series 
because  there  is  something  permanent  which  holds  together 
successive  states. 
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The  substance  of  mind,  we  are  sometimes  told,  is  distin- 
guished from  all  material  things  because  it  is  simple,  while 
they  are  compound.  It  has  no  parts,  one  outside  of  the  other, 
and  therefore  no  extension,  no  divisibility.  Hence,  too,  it 
cannot  be  broken  to  pieces  or  decomposed.  And  thanks  to  this 
simplicity,  it  survives  when  the  organism  decays,  it  suffers  no 
diminution,  it  is  immortal. 

This  argument,  of  course,  is  attractive.  It  seems,  at  first 
glance,  to  be  the  best  translation  into  philosophical  conclu- 
sions of  those  facts  which  are  found  in  consciousness.  But  it 
is  not  the  meaning  which  presents  itself  most  forcefully  to  St. 
Thomas.  He  admits,  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  simplicity  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  soul :  but,  in  this  respect,  the  soul  is  not 
an  exceptional  being.  All  those  internal  principles  which 
initiate  the  action  of  living  things— the  plant-soul  and  the 
brute-soul — are  simple  and  indivisible :  yet  they  are  not,  on 
that  account,  insured  against  death.  They  perish,  because  the 
organism  which  supports  them  is  destroyed — as  the  current 
that  causes  the  carbon  or  wire  to  glow,  stops  short  when  the 
circuit  is  broken. 

Suppose  now  that  the  current  were  able  to  maintain  itself,, 
that  it  supplied  the  dynamo  with  power  and  the  wire  with  con- 
ductivity. In  such  a  state  of  things,  we  might  easily  under- 
stand how  the  electricity  would  continue,  though  the  dynamo 
should  break  down  and  the  wire  should  burn  out. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  this  is  the  mode  of  existence  which 
St.  Thomas  ascribes  to  the  soul.  Not  as  a  simple  substance, 
but  as  a  real  being  capable  of  acting  in  and  through  itself, 
capable,  therefore,  of  independent  subsistence,  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  several  propositions  woven  into 
this  argument.  One  declares  :  that  which  is  capable  of  inde- 
X>endent  subsistence,,  is  immortal.  This,  I  think,  will  be 
granted,  if  only  we  remember  that,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
the  subsistence  in  question  implies  independence,  both  from 
things  outside  and  from  any  detachable  internal  principle. 
Man,  though  subsistent,  is  not  immortal,  because  he  has  in 
himself  the  principle  of  his  being — he,  as  man,  is  not  that 
principle. 
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Another  proposition  :  The  soul  is  capable  of  independent 
flubsistence.  What  evidence  have  we  for  this  statement  \  The 
-only  evidence  that  can  be  furnished  or  demanded — namely, 
that  the  soul  manifests  an  activity  vrhich  proceeds  from  itself, 
and  not  from  the  organism  as  a  joint  factor.  We  know  that 
sensation,  imagination  and  emotion  issue  from  the  soul  through 
the  body ;  they  are  organic.  But,  the  very  qualities  and  con- 
ditions that  adapt  the  body  to  these  functions,  are  just  the 
reverse  of  what  is  required  for  such  processes  as  the  idea  of 
being,  reflection  and  the  perception  of  self.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  vision  should  take  place  without  an  eye,  or  hearing  with- 
out an  ear ;  and  it  is  equally  unthinkable  that  any  material 
organ,  more  complex  even  than  the  brain,  should  bring  forth 
an  abstract  idea. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  though  the  brain  does  not  produce 
the  idea,  though  it  does  not,  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression, 
"  secrete  thought,"  yet,  it  is  an  indispensable  factor,  a  conditio 
Mne  qua  nan  of  all  mental  activity.  A  thousand  facts  attest 
this  dependence,  and  one  fact  is  of  more  weight  than  much 
metaphysics. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  crucial  point ;  and,  while  we  cannot 
discuss  it  fully  at  present,  it  is  worth  while  considering  it  from 
St.  Thomas'  position.  Here,  then,  are  the  precise  terms  of  the 
problem.  We  are  certain  that  in  our  intellectual  processes, 
the  mind  is  somehow  active  ;  the  brain,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
do  everything.  But  again,  we  are  informed  that  the  brain 
activity,  considered  apart  from  the  conscious  activity,  is  merely 
a  tangle  of  intricate  movements — a  labyrinth  of  particles 
darting  to  and  fro.  And  it  is  evident  that  movement  cannot 
be  transformed  into  thought.  If,  therefore,  this  cerebral  ac- 
tivity plays  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  in  our  conscious  life, 
it  must  be  in  virtue  of  some  acquired  characteristic,  which 
differentiates  it  from  the  behavior  of  merely  physical  energy  ; 
it  must  be  owing  to  the  eflBcacy  of  some  principle  that  is  supe- 
rior to  any  material  agency.  Now  this  principle  which  -pet- 
meates,  actuates  and,  in  some  manner,  transforms  the  matter 
and  the  movement  of  the  brain,  is,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
the  soul  itself.    Consequently,  the  parallel  is  not  between  the 
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tsonl-aotivity  on  one  side  and  a  series  of  mechanical  processes 
on  the  other  ;  bat  between  one  phase  of  activity  issuing  di- 
rectly from  the  soul,  and  another  phase  of  its  activity  which 
first,  as  it  were,  sinks  down  into  the  organic  structure,  and 
then  emerges  at  the  level  of  consciousness,  as  sensation  or 
sensory  image. 

But,  on  this  basis,  it  follows  that  the  dependence  whereof 
we  speak,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  dependence  of  the  soul 
upon  itself.  Any  f auction  that  the  brain  can  put  forward  to 
validate  its  claim  as  a  sharer  in  the  soul's  activity,  is  borrowed 
from  the  soul.  And  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  truer  to 
say  that  the  brain  depends  upon  the  soul,  than  to  say  that  the 
floul  depends  upon  the  brain.  Whence  also  it  follows  that  the 
soul  is  not  only  the  source  of  its  own  peculiar  activities,  but 
that  it  supplies  and  supports  the  entire  activity  and  life  of  the 
body  ;  it  not  only  subsists  by  an  inviolable  right  to  reality, 
but  it  confers  upon  the  organism  the  title  to  real  existence. 

We  are  thus  brought  in  view  of  our  final  interpretation,  in 
which  the  various  items  of  the  discussion  may  be  summar- 
ized. 

The  natural  craving  of  man  for  immortality  is  an  unmis- 
takable fact  of  consciousness.  It  implies  in  the  soul  certain 
activities,  which,  in  turn,  are  evidence  that  the  soul  is  capable 
of  independent  existence.  When,  therefore,  the  question  is 
submitted :  Does  the  soul  survive  when,  at  death,  the  mater- 
ial organism  falls  away  from  it  \  The  verdict  of  reason  would 
seem  to  be  this.  Judging  by  what  we  know  of  the  soul's 
nature  and  of  its  relations  to  the  body,  it  must  survive,  must 
be,  in  other  words,  immortal.  The  longing  for  life  is  no  illu- 
sion ;  it  is  simply  the  stirring  within  us  of  that  impulse  which 
the  Supreme  Intelligence  and  Will  imparts  to  the  soul  in 
making  it,  like  Himself,  an  intellectual  being. 

Thereby  is  manifested  the  sovereign  purpose  to  which  the 
Universe,  in  its  orderly  arrangement,  is  directed.  Each  con- 
-crete  material  thing  is  a  limited  expression  of  the  Divine  Idea. 
The  original  which,  in  God's  mind  is  one,  is  imitated  by  a 
multitude  of  copies.  In  our  thought,  this  multitude  is  again 
reduced  to  unity ;  so  that  our  thinking,  in  spite  of  its  imper- 
8ci; 
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fection,  is  a  closer  imitation  of  the  thought  of  God.  Bat,  as 
every  imitation  suggests  the  original,  arouses  a  desire  to 
attain  the  original,  so,  the  very  trend  of  our  minds,  in 
the  ceaseless  pursuit  of  knowledge,  is  really  towards  the 
Source  of  Truth.  Immortality,  therefore,  is  more  than  the 
fulfillment  of  our  personal  desire.  It  is  the  completion,  in 
a  higher,  more  perfect  life,  of  the  cycle  of  thought  and  voli- 
tion which,  issuing  from  Gk>d,  returns,  through  human  intelli- 
gence, to  Him,  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  order  in  the  world. 

Edwabd  a.  Pack. 
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I. — Mr.  Hyde's  Essay  in  Reconstruction. 

The  distinguished  president  of  Bowdoin  College  has  recently- 
published  a  little  book  full  of  instruction  for  all  who  take  an 
interest,  either  practical  or  speculative,  in  the  crisis  through 
which  religious  thought  is  passing  among  those  who  may  be 
considered  the  mental  descendants  of  the  Reformation.*  An 
ever- increasing  tendency  to  dispense  with  all  creed  or  dogmatic 
belief,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  making  the  moral  element  the 
sole  essentialof  religion  is  at  work  everywhere  among  Christian 
sects  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  popularly  expressed 
in  the  saying  that  what  a  man  believes  is  of  no  importance 
provided  he  obeys  his  conscience  and  leads  a  moral  life. 
Earnest  men,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process  of 
disintegration  and  destruction  has  run  its  course  in  the  religious 
sphere,  are  devoting  much  thought  to  placing  morality  on  a  rock 
from  which  it  may  defy  the  tide  of  unbelief  and  scepticism  which 
is  so  rapidly  sweeping  away  the  shifting  sands  on  which  was 
reared  dogmatic  Protestantism.  When  it  is  presumed  that 
modem  science  has  demonstrated  that  the  miraculous  and 
the  supernatural  are  synonymous  with  the  absurd  and  the 
impossible,  the  only  basis  of  moral  values  is  to  be  found  in  a 
natural  theism,  which  seeks  the  ultimate  sanction  of  con- 
science in  the  will  of  God.  On  this  plane,  undoubtedly,  a 
consistent  system  of  natural  religion  and  natural  morality  may 
be  evolved.  But  there  are  many  who,  while  they  reject  the 
supernatural  as  impossible,  yet  from  a  desire  to  establish  some 
appearance  of  continuity  between  their  views  and  historic  Pro- 
testantism, or  from  a  consciousness  of  the  beauty  and  efficacy 
of  institutions  which  belong  to  dogmatic  religion,  endeavor 
to  make  a  place  for  them  in  a  system  based  on  pure  rationalism. 

To  all  of  these  facts  Mr.  Hyde  bears  eloquent  witness.  He 
considers  that  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  evo- 

'Ood's  Education  of  Han,  by  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  Boston.  1899. 
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lution  and  the  uniTersal  diflasion  of  the  results  of  historical  and 
Biblical  criticism  have  demolished  all  theological  systems.* 
At  present  "  the  current  creed  of  Christendom  is  a  chaos  of 
contradiction.  Truths  and  lies,  facts  and  fancies,  intuitions 
and  superstitions,  essentials  and  excrescences,  all  bound  in  one 
bundle  of  tradition,  which  the  honest  believer  finds  hard  to 
swallow  whole  and  which  the  honest  doubter  is  equally  re- 
luctant intototo  reject."^  "There  is,"  he  states,  "no accepted 
body  of  doctrine,  clear  cut,  well  reasoned,  consistently  and 
comprehensively  thought  out,  which  you  can  count  upon  hear- 
ing when  you  enter  a  Christian  church.'"  He  recognizes  that 
fluch  a  state  of  chaos  is  naturally  repugnant  to  the  human 
mind.  We  are  steadily  impelled  by  a  law  of  our  rational 
aature  to  establish  some  consistency  in  our  beliefs  and  some 
rational  ground  for  our  practical  conduct.  There  are  a  great 
many,  dimly  conscious  that  they  are  holding  intellectual  prin- 
tjiples  at  variance  with  religions  modes  of  thought,  and  re- 
ligious practices  which  appeal  strongly  to  their  emotional  part. 
In  response  to  this  innate  craving  for  consistency,  Mr.  Hyde 
would  endeavor  to  find  some  point  of  view  which  will  bring 
harmony  ont  of  chaos,  and  from  which  the  various  beliefs  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  as  it  exists  to-day,  which  now  seem  in 
hopeless  disorder  and  conflict,  will  appear  but  the  mutually 
dependent  parts  of  an  orderly  system.  The  task  which  Mr. 
Hyde  undertakes  is  a  reconstruction  of  Christianity  "ad- 
justed to  modern  scientific  and  philosophical  conceptions. 
He  will  "restate  in  modern  terms  the  essential  truths  which 
the  ancient  doctrines  of  sin,  redemption  and  sanctification 
sought  to  express."^  He  undertakes  to  discover  "  the  germ  of 
life  in  the  old  and  somewhat  decrepit  body  of  current  tradi- 
tion," "and  from  that  vital  germ  we  must  breed  the  fair  and 
^vigorous  body  of  the  faith  that  is  to  be."  The  new  faith  will, 
the  thinks,  be  a  reproduction  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
«old  in  fresh  vigorous  functional  relationship.* 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Hyde's  book  is  instructive.  But, 
in  saying  so  we  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Hyde's  views  commend 

'Op.  clt.  p.  46. 

'lb.  p.  1.         'lb.  p.  47. 

'lb.  Introduction,  p.  iv.        'lb.  p.  2. 
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themselves  to  reason,  or  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  one 
step  toward  the  goal  that  he  proposed  to  himself.  The  interest 
with  which  we  follow  him  is  not  that  which  is  worked  by  a 
satisfactory  demonstration,  but  that  with  which  one  sees  the 
destruction  of  a  false  hypothesis  by  a  reductio  ad  dbsurdum. 
The  book  affords  instrnction  in  the  same  way  as  infoi'mation 
is  given  to  the  student  of  pathology  by  an  organism  display- 
ing the  workings  of  a  malignant  disease  which  has  almost  run 
its  course  and  is  overpowering  the  flickering  forces  of  life  as  it 
hastens  rapidly  to  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  In  the  phase 
of  religious  life  which  Mr.  Hyde's  book  lays  open  for  us,  we 
see  the  outcome  of  the  two  characteristic  tenets  of  the  Reform- 
ation. One,  that  is  justification  by  faith  alone,  has  been  dis- 
placed by  its  direct  contradictory,  which  makes  morality  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  of  religion.  The  other,  the  principle 
of  private  judgment  as  opposed  to  authority,  pursuing  its  de- 
velopment under  the  rigorous  laws  of  logical  thought,  is  ex- 
tinguishing successively  every  feature  that  differentiates 
Christianity  from  natural  theism.  These  object-lessons  of 
Mr.  Hyde's  book  we  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  bring  out. 

Turning  to  the  table  of  contents  one  finds  enumerated  all 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  orthodox  Christianity :— Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  ;  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; 
Sin  and  Atonement ;  the  Function  of  Dogma;  Grace;  Vicarious 
Sacrifice ;  the  Sacrifice  and  Forgiveness  of  Christ.  Rationalist 
and  orthodox  believer  will  heartily  agree  that  the  pages  which 
are  to  restate  these  doctrines  of  supernatural  religion  in  terms 
of  a  scientiflc  system  which  rejects  the  supernatural,  root  and 
branch,  either  will  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  inanities  or  they 
will  reveal  an  intellect  mightier  far  than  any  that  has  ever  de- 
voted itself  to  philosophic  meditation.  A  perusal  of  the  book 
can  hardly  fail  to  convince  any  careful  reader  that  Mr.  Hyde's 
logical  powers  of  either  analysis  or  synthesis,  as  far  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  it,  are  as  inefficient  as  his  moral  earnestness  is 
worthy  of  commendation  and  respect.  It  would  be  a  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  point  out  that  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Hyde 
attaches  to  these  various  terms  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  one  that  for  centuries  they  have  conveyed  to  the  believer. 
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Bat  to  illustrate  the  falseness  of  Mr.  Hyde's  position,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  "reconstruction  of  Christianity"  on  a 
merely  natural  and  non-miraculous  basis,  it  will  be  sufBcient 
to  show  that  consistently  with  his  attitude  toward  the  super- 
natural he  cannot  attach  any  real  sense  at  all  to  the  terms  which 
he  nominally  retains. 

Let  us  take  for  granted  what  every  theist  and  every  Chris- 
tian holds  to  be  true,  that  the  Universal  Will  of  God  is  the 
ultimate  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  that  morality  and  the 
whole  duty  of  man  consists  in  keeping  his  will  and  conduct 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will.  We  must  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  when  Mr.  Hyde  assumes  this  as  an  indisputable 
truth,  in  his  attempt  to  restate  ancient  doctrine  in  terms  of 
modern  evolutionary  views,  he  has  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
the  great  apostle  of  evolution  as  applied  to  the  moral  life, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  eliminates  God  entirely  from  the  moral 
problem. 

The  first  and  most  important  subject  for  consideration  is, 
of  course,  what  we  are  to  hold  concerning  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  Mr  Hyde,  rejecting  the  supernatural,  sees  in 
Jesus  a  man  more  gifted,  with  a  deeper  moral  and  religions 
insight  than  any  other,  but  nowise  essentially  different  from 
his  fellows.  He  had  no  miraculous  mission,  no  special  and 
peculiar  authority  from  the  great  First  Cause.  His  authority 
as  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  was  of  the  sameliind  as  that 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  to  publish  his  Principia,  or  Mr. 
.Spencer  to  give  the  world  his  First  Principles — the  authority 
which  any  man  has  to  impart  useful  information.  Now,  ante- 
cedently to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  consciousness  of  a  universal 
moral  order  had  emerged  in  various  and  frequently  grotesque 
forms.  Slowly  there  arose,  chiefly  anu>ng  the  Hebrew  people, 
the  consciousness  that  justice  and  mercy  are  the  true  adjust- 
ments of  the  individual  to  the  social  environment,  the  supreme 
demands  of  the  Divine  Will.  This  insight;  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  which,  Mr.  Hyde  remarks,  tallied  with  the  analysis 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  was  taken  up  by  Jesus  and  made 
the  central  principle  of  His  religion.  Besides,  Jesus  recog- 
nizing that  the  Universal  Will  must  be  personal,  conceived  the 
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happy  thought  of  designating  it  by  the  name  of  Father.  So 
when  Jesas  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God  it  was  a  metaphori- 
cal expression  of  the  relation  in  which  he  as  a  human  creatnre 
stood,  and  in  which  all  human  creatures  stand  to  the  Univer- 
sal Source  of  all  reality.  Thus  far  the  rationalist  will  go  along 
amicably  with  Mr.  Hyde.  The  Christian  will  waive  his  right 
to  ask  a  few  pertinent  questions  as  to  the  how  that  "  modem 
science,"  which  believes  in  gradual  development  from  lower  to 
higher  forms,  can  account  for  the  strange  fact  that  an  illiterate 
Jew  should  have  conceived  a  moral  system  incomparably 
more  harmonious,  beautiful  and  perfect  than  can  be  made  from 
any  synthesis  of  all  that  is  best  in  ancient  philosophy. 

But  Mr.  Hyde's  difficulties  with  the  rationalist  begin  when 
he  proceeds  to  unfold  his  views  of  Christ.  "An  effective 
spiritual  and  social  movement  must  have  a  human  head,  a 
personal  Lord,  a  real  Master.  Such  a  Lord  and  Master  the 
Christian  iinds  in  Christ. ' '  *  Again  Mr.  Hyde  writes,  < '  the  man 
or  church  that  presumes  to  separate  the  doing  of  the  Will  of 
God  from  loyalty  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  sure  to  become 
as  amateurish  as  the  novice  in  any  art  or  science  who  ventures 
to  disregard  the  best  that  has  been  done  before  him  and  to  set 
up  on  his  own  account.  For  a  man  or  church  the  measure  of 
devotion  and  love  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the  accurate  and  infallible 
measure  of  practical  power,  etc."*  Mr.  Hyde  tells  us  then, 
that  in  order  to  place  our  will  in  due  harmony  with  the  Uni- 
versal Will,  we  must  have  a  personal  love  for,  and  acknowledge 
as  our  living  Lord  and  Master,  a  certain  man  who  passed  out 
of  existence  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Now,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  modem  "scientific"  spirit  which  rejects 
the  supernatural,  we  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  absurd. 
Personal  love  and  loyalty  requires  that  the  object  of  it  should 
be  in  existence.  We  cherish  the  memory  of  the  dead,  we 
venerate  their  character  and  respect  their  last  wishes.  If  they 
have  been  conspicuous  teachers  we  accept  their  views  as  long 
&s  they  are  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  extended  knowl- 
edge. But  modern  science  has  no  knowledge  of  an  existence 
beyond  the  grave.  It  has  but  a  smile  of  contemptuous  pity 
for  the  man  who  still  acknowledges  the  empire  of  superstition 
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so  far  as  to  fancy  that  there  exists  any  real  commnnication 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  Christ  was  an  ethical  leader, 
essentially  identical  in  nature  with  Socrates  for  example,  or 
any  other  of  those  Greek  philosophers  whose  analysis,  to  use 
Mr.  Hyde's  expression,  coincided  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
Now  Mr.  Hyde  would  hardly  admit  that  a  man  who  should 
find  in  the  lofty  doctrine  of  the  Academy  his  highest  ideal 
could  ''unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato"  and  enter  into  personal 
communion  with  it.  Yet  to  the  modern  sciences,  before  whose 
judgments  Mr.  Hyde  respectfally  bows,  Jesus  is  no  more  an 
actuality  than  is  Plato.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  noble 
morality  to  be  found  in  the  Avesta.  Benevolence  towards  our 
fellows,  which  is  the  sum  total  of  Christian  morality  in  Mr. 
Hyde's  estimation,  is  inculcated  as  frequently  as  it  is  in  the 
New  Testament.  Yet  modern  scientists,  and  we  may  presume 
Mr.  Hyde  too,  would  shrug  their  shoulders  as  at  another  of 
human  vagaries  if  a  Parsee  were  to  talk  of  personal  union  with 
Zoroaster,  and  loyalty  to  him  as  a  personal  Lord  and  Master. 
Yet  in  what  does  the  position  of  Jesus  radically  differ  from  that 
of  Zoroaster  ?  Both  were  noble  men,  but  men  they  were  ;  they 
died  and  worms  have  eaten  them.  The  modern  mathematician 
embodies  in  his  knowledge  the  principles  which  Newton  and 
Descartes  first  brought  to  light.  But  he  does  not  talk  or  think 
any  such  absurdity  as  that  an  acceptance  of  their  conclusions 
postulates  personal  love  and  loyalty  to  these  departed  worthies. 
The  modern  artist  may  derive  great  assistance  from  the  Last 
Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  the  Medicean  Venus,  without 
conceiving  any  personal  love  for  the  producers  of  these  im- 
mortal works.  Certainly  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  concrete  and 
the  personal  that  moral  instruction  appeals  to  us  most  effica- 
ciously. When  we  come  in  contact  with  other  persons  we  are 
all  subject  to  influences  which  are  so  strongly  produced  by  some 
that  personal  magnetism  has  become  a  commonplace  word. 
But  a  lapse  of  nineteen  hundred  years  prevents  such  contact 
between  us  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  might  have  been  emi- 
nently proper  to  some  one  of  his  contemporary  disciples  to 
speak  in  the  strain  which  Mr.  Hyde  adopts,  but  the  nineteenth 
century  is  too  late  a  day  for  such  possibilities.  The  life  of 
Christ  brings  more  vividly  before  our  minds  the  beauty  of 
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morality  ;  his  realization  of  his  own  teachings,  adds  to  them 
doable  weight ;  and  in  his  conduct  we  hare  an  admirable  ideal 
to  hold  before  as.  "Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us  we  can 
make  oar  lives  sublime."  Patriotism  receives  a  new  vigor 
from  the  perasal  of  the  story  of  Winkelried  or  the  history 
of  the  army  of  Valley  Forge.  Oar  will  to  do  good  to  oar 
fellows  is  stimulated  strongly  as  we  read  the  biographies  of 
Flora  Nightingale  and  John  Howard.  But  this  impetus  which 
we  experience  towards  virtue  fails  to  bring  us  into  com- 
manication  with  the  gallant  Switzer  or  the  Continental  army. 
Flora  Nightingale  and  John  Howard  can  be  communed  with 
only  at  a  spiritualistic  seance.  And  our  relation  to  these- 
various  illustrious  examples  of  particular  virtues  is  radically 
the  same  as  our  relation  to  , the  i)erson  who  offers  us  the 
best  example  of  all  the  virtues  combined.  To  the  consistent 
rationalist,  along  with  whom  Mr.  Hyde  rejects  the  super- 
natural, Mr.  Hyde's  language  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the 
imagination,  and  is  a  statement  of  nothing  in  the  terms  of 
modem  science. 

But  Mr.  Hyde  has  in  store  for  us  views  still  more  repulsive 
to  the  rationalist  mind.  We  are  not  merely  to  entertain  per- 
sonal love  for  and  loyalty  to  this  dead  man.  While  fully 
admitting  that  this  deceased  man  was  nowise  essentially  differ- 
ent from  anybody  else,  yet  because  he  had  a  profound  appre- 
hension of  the  moral  law,  and  put  his  knowledge  into  practice, 
Mr.  Hyde  declares  that  unless  we  worship  this  man  as  Divine, 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  must  perish.  He  writes : 
"  When  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  accepted  as  the  historic  embodi- 
ment of  the  Will  of  God  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  identify  him  with  the  will  which  he  embodies,  and  Uy 
worship  him  as  divine."' 

"  If  God  be  to  us,"  he  continues,  "not  the  problematical 
product  of  some  far-fetched  speculation  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  the  cosmic  process,  but  the  manifest  presence  of 
a  holy  will  working  for  the  righteousness  and  blessedness  of 
man,  and  if  Christ  be  to  us  the  historic  bearer  and  the  supreme 
personal  expression,  and  ultimate  spiritual  interpreter  of  that 
blessed  will  of  God — then  to  call  this  man  Jesus  less  than 
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divine  or  to  quarrel  with  the  title  Son  of  God  is  to  empty  the 
very  name  of  God  of  all  the  historic  associations  and  concrete 
content  that  gives  it  worth  and  makes  it  worshipful.  To  deny 
divinity  to  Christ  is  to  relegate  all  divinity  whatever  to  the 
far-off  shadowy  realms  of  metaphysical  enquiry.  If  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  man  whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  do  the 
Will  of  God  be  not  divine,  then  the  days  of  faith  in  a  living 
God  are  numbered  and  the  feet  of  the  agnostic  are  at  the  door 
to  carry  out  the  corpse.'"  These  statements  contain  a  large 
measure  of  objective  truth.  They  do  credit  to  Mr.  Hyde's 
heart,  and  afford  a  proof  of  Tertullian's  saying  "anima  humana 
naturaliter  Christiana. "  But  while  the  emotional  side  prompts 
them,  he  can  assent  to  them  only  by  ignoring  the  protests  of 
bis  intellect,  as  long  as  he  holds  that  the  founder  of  Christianity 
was  a  mere  human  being.  In  his  first  chapter  he  unfolds  his 
grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  God :  the  human 
mind  is  compelled  to  postulate  a  Universal  Reality  iis  the  basis 
of  all  human  relationships  ;  a  Universal  Intelligence  and  Will 
as  the  necessary  postulate  of  human  thought  and  will.  "  This 
absolute  Thought  and  Universal  Will  is  the  unescapable  reality 
which  the  world  agrees  to  call  God."*  Morality  and  religion 
consist  in  the  devout  acceptance  of  the  Will  of  God.  As  a 
rationalist  I  accept  this  doctrine  ;  I  agree  furthermore  with 
Mr.  Hyde  in  recognizing  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  have  been  the 
best  exponent — theoretically  and  practically — of  morality, 
which  history  has  shown.  But  when  Mr.  Hyde  tells  me  I  can 
not  continue  to  hold  these  beliefs,  and  to  act  upon  them  unless 
I  adore  this  man,  and  hold  his  flesh  and  blood  to  be  divine,  T 
perceive  that  Mr.  Hyde  has  ceased  to  use  the  language  of 
reason.  For  Mr.  Hyde,  as  long  as  he  adheres  to  his  funda- 
mental position  this  nominal  deification  of  a  man  is  but  mean- 
ingless verbiage.  Besides,  what  grounds  has  he  for  assuming 
that  Christ  is  the  "  supreme  and  ultimate"  interpreter  of  the 
Will  of  God  ?  Uninterrupted  development  is  the  watchword  of 
the  age  ;  it  is  the  continual  process  of  development,  and  the 
advance  of  science  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hyde,  and  all 
liis  school,  have  exploded  the  creeds  of  the  past,  and  rendered 
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a  "recoaatruotion  of  Christianity"  imperative,  in  order  that 
it  may  have  the  approbation  of  our  reason.  If  this  is  true, 
then  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  uneducated  Jew,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  spoke  the  last  word  that  human  intelli- 
gence is  ever  to  know  concerning  the  moral  evolution  of  the 
cosmic  process.  The  Actuality  of  the  Infinite  is  inexhaustible, 
and  human  intelligence,  though  it  may  never  compass  Infini- 
tude, must  nevertheless  continue  to  ascend  to  higher  peaks  of 
discovery,  and  gain  an  ever  widening  horizon  of  knowledge, 
reaching  a  deeper  and  deeper  insight  into  human  nature  and 
the  relations  of  men  to  men,  and  of  all  to  the  great  First  Cause. 
Where  then  is  there  any  ground  for  assuming  that  one  mind 
has  exhausted  the  most  intricate  feature  of  the  Infinite  prob- 
lem ?  The  ethics  and  moral  code  of  Jesus  are  valid  and  authori- 
tative to  the  rationalist  just  so  far  forth  as  our  reason  approves 
of  them :  to  assign  to  them  any  transcendent  objective 
authority  involves  the  implication  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
duct of  the  human  mind.  In  this  way  does  Mr.  Hyde  continu- 
ally entangle  himself ;  he  concedes  the  rationalistic  axiom 
that  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  yet  he  continually  makes 
assertions  that  either  mean  nothing  or  imply  that  the  character 
of  Christ  was  more  than  human.  Again  what  can  divinity 
mean,  except  as  a  mere  hyperbole,  when  applied  to  a  man  ? 
If  a  finite  moral  cause,  by  acting  in  harmony  with  the  First 
Cause,  is  to  be  identified  with  it,  why  not  physical  causes 
which  are  always  by  an  inexorable  necessity  in  perfect  accord 
with  it  1  And  if  we  thus  identify  them  we  have  passed  the 
dividing  line  between  Pantheism  and  Theism.  Then  logically 
we  must  go  a  step  further  and  admit  that  all  secondary  causes 
are  but  the  manifestations  of  the  Primary,  and  if  so,  the  dis- 
tinction of  right  and  wrong  has  vanished. 

Another  consideration  will  illustrate  the  extravagant  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Hyde's  attempt  to  speak  of  Christ  in  terms  of 
orthodoxy,  while  standing  on  a  rationalistic  platform.  While 
he  approves  the  moral  code  of  Christ  as  the  most  reasonable, 
there  are  many  minds  who  believe  as  firmly  as  he  does  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  trace  the  moral  law  to  that 
Universal  Will,  yet  who  take  not  Christ  but  some  other  person- 
age to  be  the  historic  exponent  of  the  Divine  Will.  Now 
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according  to  Mr.  Hyde's  logic  these  persons  would  have  the 
same  right  to  confer  the  title  of  Son  of  God  upon  their  historic 
ideal,  as  Mr.  Hyde  has  to  apply  it  to  Christ.  To  be  consis- 
tent, Mr.  Hyde  should  admit  that  a  pious  Mahometan  ought 
to  call  his  Prophet  the  Son  of  God,  and  maintain  that  if  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Mahomet  be  not  divine  then  the  days  of 
faith  in  a  living  God  are  numbered.  Mr.  Hyde,  we  judge, 
would  not  consider  this  a  possible  concession.  Besides,  is  it 
not  the  height  of  the  absurd  for  any  one  who  rejects  the  super- 
natural and  miraculous  to  speak  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a 
man,  which  must  long  since  have  disappeared  in  the  cosmic 
process,  as  if  they  were  actually  in  existence  ? 

Throughout  his  entire  treatment  of  his  subject  Mr.  Hyde 
continues  to  use  language  quite  intelligible  from  an  orthodox 
standpoint,  but  utterly  incoherent  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jesus 
was  only  a  mere  mortal  being.  The  soul  is  assumed  to  be  in 
communion  with  that  of  the  Master.  For  example, — "the 
external  sacrament  of  baptism  is  a  welcome  assurance  against 
the  conflicting  witness  of  the  rebellious  elements  within.  .The 
reproduction  of  the  Christ-like  example  and  spirit  within  him 
is  so  slow  and  partial  that  he  doubts  whether  he  belongs  to 
Christ  after  all.  Then  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
brings  direct  from  the  instituting  will  of  the  Master  the  assur- 
ance that  to  all  who  in  earnestness  and  sincerity  will  do  a 
simple  act  expressive  of  their  desire  to  receive  Him,  to  them 
and  so  often  as  they  do  it,  Christ  gives  Himself  anew,  with 
pardon  for  their  sins  and  fresh  strength  for  the  renewal  of  the 
struggle."  •  Now  if  the  rebellious  elements  within  me  are  as- 
serting themselves  so  that  my  will  is  not  conforming  to  the 
Universal  Will  what  welcome  assurance  or  source  of  strength 
have  I  in  the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time,  possibly  when  I  was 
incapable  of  giving  even  a  passive  consent  to  the  performance, 
somebody  poured  a  little  water  on  my  head  to  signify  that  my 
parents  were  desirous  that  I  should  be  instructed  in  the  ethics 
of  Christ  i  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  fancy  that  a  clerk 
in  a  merchant's  office  on  finding  himself  strongly  inclined  to 
embezzle  some  of  his  employer's  money  should  find  a  welcome 
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assurance  in  the  reflection  that  once  he  had  toddled  around 
the  nursery  wearing  a  badge  on  which  was  printed  "I  am  a 
good  boy."    How,  again,  can  eating  a  cake  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine,  even  though  I  wish  thereby  to  typify  my  adhe- 
sion to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  give  me  a  man  who  has  been 
dead  twenty  centuries,  with  or  without  forgiveness  of  sins,  or 
iresh  strength  for  the  conflict  ?   If  my  will  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Universal  Will,  the  Omniscient  is  aware  of  the  fact ;  if  not, 
the  consumption  of  no  amount  of  cake  and  wine  will  establish 
that  harmony.    Those  ceremonies,  or  any  other  such,  may  serve 
as  a  gracious  commemoration  of  a  Teacher,  they  may  help  as  a 
bond  of  fraternal  union  among  those  who  share  the  same  ethi- 
cal views,  and  may  thereby  contribute  to  the  general  enthusi- 
asm.   The  explosion  of  gunpowder  and  parades  contribute, 
according  to  popular  opinion,  to  nourish  our  patriotism.  But 
even  the  extensive  license  for  the  use  of  hyperbole  conceded 
to  patriotic  orators  would  be  exceeded  by  anyone  who  should 
venture  to  say  that  George  Washington  gives  himself  to  us  on 
such  occasions.   Yet  if  we  reject  the  supernatural,  in  deference 
to  modern  positivism,  then  we  know  just  as  much  about  George 
Washington' s  continued  existence  as  we  do  about  Christ' s ;  the 
soul  of  the  one  is  just  as  likely  to  communicate  itself  to  us  as 
the  soul  of  the  other.    And  when  shall  we  flnd — what  Mr. 
Hyde  says  we  have,  without  indicating  whence  we  derive  them — 
*'the  best  possible  grounds  of  assurance  that  every  soul  that 
does  enter  here  and  now  into  the  divine  life  of  love,  into  the 
service  of  Christ,  into  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit,  will  not  be 
suffered  to  drop  into  nothingness,  but  will  be  raised  with 
Christ  in  the  power  of  the  spirit  into  a  blessed  immortality."  1' 
The  modern  science  into  which  Mr.  Hyde  feels  it  imperatively 
necessary  to  translate  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  such  as- 
surance, and  when  it  does  not  deny,  shakes  its  head  dubiously 
at  the  hypothesis.    Is  immortality  to  be  taken  for  granted  on 
the  word  of  Christ  \   He  knew  what  his  reason  could  discover, 
since  he  was  but  a  man,  and  no  more  concerning  the  problem 
which  has  haunted  the  human  mind  for  ages.    We  look  in 
vain  through  all  his  reported  discourses  for  any  argument 
that  proves  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    Plato  attempted  to 
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demonstrate  it,  Christ  never.    He  may  have  believed  it,  bntasa 
man,  be  knew  no  more  about  it  with  certainty  than,  to  use  an 
illustration  from  Mr.  Hyde,  he  knew  about  the  problems  of 
history  and  criticism  in  the  world  to-day.    If  he  were  a  mere 
man,  then  about  this  question  he  knew  just  as  much  as  Vol- 
taire's Zadig :  "II  en  savaitce  qn'on  en  a  su  dans  tons  les  &ges 
— c'est-a-dire  fort  pen  de  chose."    If  weare  to  re  state  religion 
in  terms  of  modern  science — assuming  that  modern  science 
has  disproved  the  supernatural — the  less  we  say  about  immor- 
tality the  better.    When  it  strikes  the  note  of  immortality 
modem  science  gives  a  very  discordant  sound.    And  Mr. 
Hyde  has  nothing  but  philosophical  reasoning  to  fall  back 
upon  when  investigating  this  topic.   It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
Mr.  Hyde  through  his  "reconstruction"  of  the  other  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  he  pursues  the  same  method  every- 
where, and  everywhere  reaches  similar  results.  Vicarious 
suffering  is  the  opposition  and  hardship  which  a  social  reformer 
experiences  in  his  endeavor  to  benefit  others.    Justification  by 
faith  signifies  the  confidence  we  feel  in  a  person  whose  influence 
over  us  tends  to  raise  us  to  ahigher  moral  plane.    Grace  is  the 
fulfillment  of  the  moral  law,  not  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  but 
from  a  sense  of  gratitude  towards  God,  or  benevolence  towards 
men.    "  When  I  do  or  refrain  from  doing  something,  not  be- 
cause the  law  outside  me  says  I  must,  but  because  gratitude 
and  loyalty  within  me  say  I  ought,  then  I  have  passed  from 
bondage  to  liberty,  from  law  to  grace,  from  dead  works  to  a 
living  faith.''  '   Again,  Mr.  Hyde  writes,  "  all  service  freely 
rendered  to  others  without  hope  of  reward  is  a  manifestation 
of  grace." '   Grace,  then,  is  something  superior  to  the  mere 
observance  of  the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  as  a  law,  something 
transcending  mere  morality.    Yet  when  exposing  the  ethical 
basis  of  molality  and  religion,  Mr.  Hyde  makes  both  consist* 
in  all  their  perfection,  in  doing  the  work  of  God,  because  it  is 
the  Universal  Law;  and  "the  man  who  has  this  disposition 
has  God  in  his  life,  Christ  in  his  heart,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his 
soul. ' ' '  Surely  this  disposition  implies  gratitude  towards  God , 
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and  benevolence  to  onr  fellows ;  if  so,  then  to  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  condact  prompted  by  these  motives  and 
.observance  of  the  Universal  Will,  recognized  as  the  law  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  a  mere  stringing  together  of  words  which 
convey  no  intelligible  ideas. 

The  hoUowness  of  Mr.  Hyde's  essay  towards  an  out- 
lining of  the  "  reorganized  faith  of  the  future  (which)  will 
not  be  snch  a  very  different  faith  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
comes  out  still  more  palpably  in  his  effort  to  make  a  place  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  we  conform  our  con- 
duct to  any  law  or  ideal,  we  are  said  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  such 
law  or  ideal.  A  great  statesman  or  eminent  lawyer  is  said  to 
have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  expression 
is  intelligible  to  even  the  illiterate  and  is  recognized  by  them 
to  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  indicating  a  particular  disposi- 
tion or  attitude  of  the  will.  This  disposition  is  something 
attaching  to  the  individual  in  the  same  way  as  any  particular 
manner  in  which  he  carries  his  body.  Now  this  figure  of 
speech,  by  the  simple  device  of  using  two  capital  letters,  Mr. 
Hyde  transforms  into  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
and  proceeds  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  that  might  have  been 
nsed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  For  example 
he  writes:  "In  so  far  as  ordinary  men  and  women  do  this 
same  will  of  Ood,  they  too  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture and  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  them.  And  here  again 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  dwelling  in  devout  and 
humble,  though  frail  and  imperfect,  human  hearts,  is  not 
merely  like  God,  similar  to  the  Divine,  but  is  God,  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  Divine.  Approached  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  self-evident  and 
obvious  as  the  divinity  of  Christ  Himself."  *  Again  we  say 
that  the  words  of  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  mouth  of  an  orthodox 
Christian  would  express  a  profound  truth.  But  for  him  who 
holds  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man  and  that  only  what  we  can 
discover  and  prove  by  the  help  of  our  reason  alone  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  domain  of  religion  as  in  that  of  science,  they  are 
what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  call  symbolic  concepts  of  the 

>  lb.  p.  81. 
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illegitimate  order,  "altogether  vicioaa  and  illusive,  and  in  no 
way  distinguishable  from  pure  fictions." 

The  ancient  Romans  deified  abstract  qualities  such  as  Pallor, 
<3on8tantia,  Verecundia  :  the  "  reconstructed  Christianity"  is 
largely  made  up  of  similar  features.  Besides  the  ethical  basis 
from  which  Mr.  Hyde  started,  common  to  Christianity  and 
purely  rational  Theism,  it  contains  nothing  but  a  liberal 
apotheosis  of  metaphor.  A  consistent  rationalist  must  regard 
Mr.  Hyde's  essay  in  reconstruction  as  a  futile  attempt  to  ob- 
scure Theism,  through  a  darkening  of  counsel  by  words  with- 
out wisdom.  The  procedure,  he  will  add,  is  not  merely  useless, 
but  positively  pernicious,  since  it  obscures  the  sound  scientific 
'Conception  of  religion  by  arraying  it  in  the  tawdry  rags  of  ex- 
tinct superstition.  That  such  a  performance  could  emanate 
from  a  man  who  has  accepted  the  principles  of  rationalism  he 
would  probably  regard  as  an  evidence  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  anthropomorphism  clings  to  the  religious  mind.  On 
the  other  hand  if  any  souls  perplexed  by  the  prevalent  condi- 
tion of  scepticism  and  confusion  should  look  to  it  for  some  clue 
to  a  reconciliation  of  their  Christian  faith  with  the  rationalism 
of  to  day  they  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the 

"  jwg&lii'g  fiends 
"  That  palter  to  us  in  a  double  sense, 
"  That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear 
"  And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

Rationalism  I  know  and  Christianity  I  know ;  but  what 
Art  thou  1 

II. — The  Causk  of  Decomposition. 

The  widely  prevalent  movement  of  to-day  to  cast  aside  all 
dogmatic  belief  and  confine  religion  to  ethical  good,  is  an  elo- 
quent comment  on  the  teachings  of  the  Reformation.  If  two 
doctrines  were  to  be  selected  as  being  common  to  all  the  Re- 
formed churches,  the  first  would,  of  course,  be  that  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  as  opposed  to  authority.  The  second 
might  be  that  which  affirmed  that  justification  and  favor  before 
God  depended  on  faith  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  good 
works.    The  latter  indeed  was  strictly  a  Lutheran  tenet ;  but 
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its  inflaence  was  exerted  far  outside  Lntheranism,  and  may  be 
traced  in  the  theology  and  even  in  the  popular  hymns  of  all 
forms  of  Protestantism.  The  latter  doctrine  struck  at  what  is 
vital  in  natural  religion  ;  the  former  was  the  implicit  rejection 
of  the  supernatural. 

By  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  which  Luther 
defended  against  Catholic  theologians,  moral  conduct  is  de- 
nied to  have  any  bearing  on  the  relation  in  which  the  soul 
stands  to  God.    Man  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  Him,  accord- 
ing to  Luther,  not  because  he  fulfills  or  violates  the  moral  law 
bat  accordingly  as  he  does  or  does  not  place  all  his  confidence  in 
the  merits  of  Christ's  redemption.    He  continually  draws  the 
strictest  line  of  separation  between  religion  and  morality. 
The  moral  law  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  intrude  upon  or  disturb 
the  conscience.    The  observance  of  the  moral  law  is  to  be  no 
pre-occupation  of  the  regenerated  soul  that  clings  steadfastly 
to  Christ.   The  maintenance  of  that  law  he  would  leave  to  civil 
authority  as  a  necessity  of  temporal  order.    His  famous 
dictum :  Pecca  fortiter  el  cred^  fortius  is  the  formulation  of 
the  doctrine  in  all  its  naked  extravagance.   The  moral  and 
religious  nature  of  man,  in  which  the  tendency  to  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being  has  always  been  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
responding belief  that  this  Being  is  the  vigilant  guardian  of 
the  moral  law,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  extraordinary 
doctrine  should  never  become  widely  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
life.    But,  as  a  theoretical  principle  this  severance  of  religion 
and  morality  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  the 
anti-religious  movement  in  modern  ethics  which  aimed  at 
establishing  morality  on  a  basis  entirely  independent  of  any 
belief  in  God.    There  has  been  in  our  time,  with  a  vast  parade 
of  biology,  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  disappearance 
of  all  religion  might  take  place  without  any  injury  to  genuine 
morality.   The  proposition  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  one  that 
asserts  religion  to  be  entirely  above  and  superior  to  morality. 
One  consolatory  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  present 
widespread  movement  to  make  the  moral  life  the  essential  of 
religion,  is  that  the  efforts  of  the  ethical  schools  of  Mill  and 
Spencer  have  failed  in  their  purpose  of  convincing  the  present 
^Deration  that  morality  needs  not  God  for  a  background. 
4otJ 
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To-day,  the  successors  of  the  men  who  maintained  against  the 
Catholic  Church  that  morality  is  no  element  of  religion,  are 
proclaiming  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  one  eternal  essential 
of  all  true  religion.  It  is  a  suggestive  spectacle  when  we  see 
the  children  endeavoring  to  stay  the  ruin  and  dilapidation  of 
the  paternal  mansion  by  making  the  stone  which  the  father 
rejected  the  head  of  the  corner.  Thus  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  round  its  revenge. 

The  other  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
that  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  exclusion  of  au- 
thority, is  essentially  a  principle  of  destruction  and  disintegra- 
tion. When  it  was  introduced  into  a  religion  professing  to 
have  an  authoritative  creed,  that  religion  contained  within 
itself  two  elements  which  could  not  permanently  co-exist. 
Catholic  writers  since  the  days  of  Bellarmine  have  been  insist- 
ing upon  this  truth.  Three  hundred  years  have  been  required, 
however,  for  its  practical  demonstration.  But  the  chaotic 
condition  of  Protestant  belief  and  doctrine  to-day,  to  which 
Mr.  Hyde,  among  hundreds  of  others  testifies,  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  he  who  runs  may  read.  From  the  first  the  character 
of  the  principle  displayed  itself  by  the  ever-increasing  divisions 
and  sects  into  which  the  great  Protestant  bodies  were  rent. 
Variation  of  belief  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  it.  If  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  is  the  ultimate  tribunal  and  au- 
thority in  religious  affairs,  then  as  no  two  minds  are  exactly 
alike  the  views  on  religion  are  practically  numberless.  If 
there  is  agreement  between  two  or  more,  that  agreement  comes 
not  in  virtue  of  this  principle  but  in  spite  of  it.  Some  form  of 
authority  and  unity  was,  of  course  very  illogically,  retained 
by  each  Protestant  body  ;  such  authority  succeeded  more  or 
less  in  holding  members  together  in  some  kind  of  loose  exter- 
nal union.  Legal  establishment  and  social  forces  gave  a  pro- 
longed lease  of  existence  to  many.  But  the  disintegrating 
force  worked  on  incessantly  within.  ' '  The  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone  as  the  religion  of  Protestants"  long  served  as  a  shibbo- 
leth ;  for  the  Bible  was  looked  upon  as  the  very  Word  of  God. 
Protestantism  has  taken  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  at  the  same  time  deny- 
ing that  authority.   The  position  was  absurd  from  the  first 
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day  ;  but  time  and  circumstance  were  required  to  bring  out 
the  contradiction.  Now  the  hour  and  the  occasion  have  come. 
Modern  scepticism  denies  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  declares  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  as  purely  a  produc- 
tion of  the  human  mind  as  the  Hig-Veda  or  Borneo  and 
Juliet.  Various  criteria  have  been  imagined  by  different 
sects  to  prove  the  divine  authorship,  but  all  have  been  ruled 
out  of  court  as  incapable  of  offering  any  reliable  testimony. 
The  Divine  Author  Himself  refuses  to  give  any  indication  that 
the  book  is  His.  Protestantism  stands  in  abject  discomfiture 
before  its  merciless  antagonist.  The  thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  Westminster  Confession  have  equally  ceased  to  have  any 
binding  force  on  those  who  are  nominally  siipposed  to  adhere 
to  them.  And  the  officials  whose  place  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
faith  of  ministers  and  people  see  the  absurdity  and  futility  of 
making  an  attempt  to  enforce  uniformity  of  belief. 

The  absurdity  of  pretending  any  longer,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  have  any  definite  belief  at  all  is  becoming  so  glaring 
that  the  more  logical  thinkers  are  openly  calling  for  an  aban- 
donment of  the  pretence.  In  a  recent  issue  of  a  magazine  that 
till  lately  was  a  powerful  religious  publication  we  find  these 
observations:  "Nowadays  that  church  is  most  fortunate 
which  has  no  creed ;  next,  that  church  is  fortunate  which  has 
crowded  its  creed  against  the  cover  and  forgotten  that  it  is 
there.  Next  come  these  churches  which  are  slipping  out  of 
their  bonds.'"  How  art  thou  fallen,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning!  For  three  hundred  years  Protestant  divines,  preach- 
ers, historians,  writers  of  every  kind  never  wearied  of  the 
theme  that  the  strength,  and  the  blessedness  and  the  glory  of 
Protestantism  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  brought  the  soul  into 
direct  communion  with  God  who  spoke  to  it  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  To  show  their  appreciation  of  the  Word  of  God, 
their  accepted  style  of  speaking  of  the  Bible  was  such  as  might 
have  been  used,  if  the  material  volume  were  believed  to  have 
been  a  direct  emanation  from  the  Divine  Substance.  And  con- 
currently, every  European  language  was  exhausted,  for  ten 
generations,  to  find  terms  that  might,  however  inadequately,. 

■The^dependent,  March  8, 1900,  p.  616. 
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depict  the  wickedness  and  depravity  of  the  Scarlet  Woman, 
who  chained  up  the  Bible,  depressed  its  authority,  and  thrust 
herself  between  the  thirsty  soul  and  the  living  fountain  of 
everlasting  truth.  Look  on  that  picture  and  on  this  !  To-day 
one-half  of  Protestantism  openly  declares  that  the  Bible  is 
a  merely  human  and  very  fallible  book.  The  others  are  at- 
tracting the  scorn  of  every  man  who  appreciates  intellectual 
honesty,  as  he  watches  them  resort  to  every  kind  of  evasion 
and  subterfuge  to  escape  the  necessity  of  making  any  declara- 
tion as  to  what  they  hold  on  the  question  of  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  Meantime,  while  the  children  of  Luther  and 
Oalvin  are  seeking  pretexts  to  disown  the  language  of  their 
■fathers,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
his  predecessors  stood,  stands,  solitary  and  not  ashamed,  the 
one  uncompromising  defender  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
*  ture. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  writer  dwelling  on  this  decline  of 
•dogmatic  belief  as  an  indication  of  the  innate  vitality  of 
Protestantism.  Mr.  Lecky,  for  example,  considers  it  a  proof 
of  the  flexibility  of  Protestantism  that  it  should  have  assimi- 
lated so  well  and  victoriously  with  modern  rationalism.^  But 
when  the  logical  basis  of  both  systems  of  thought  are  exam- 
ined we  find  them  identical — the  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  reason  as  the  sole  test  of  truth.  The  struggle  has  not  been 
between  Protestantism  and  Rationalism,  but  between  the 
spirit  of  private  judgment  and  the  dogmatic  element  inside 
Protestantism  ;  and  progress  towards  harmony  is  made  by  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  latter  by  the  former.  Then  both  are 
identified,  and  creeds  have  vanished,  a  condition  which  is  tast 
becoming  the  universal  one  among  the  greater  number  of  nomi- 
nal Protestants  to-day.  Rationalism  is  triumphant ;  but  an- 
•cient  names  are  retained,  while  the  religion  which  they  once 
stood  for  has  departed.  There  is  now  in  process  an  imitation 
tof  that  legal  fiction  by  which  when  there  is  no  heir  to  an  estate 
and  it  is  devised  to  an  outsider  on  condition  that  he  assume 
the  family  name,  the  extinct  race  is  supposed  to  live  on. 
Protestant  historians  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact 

*  See  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in  Europe.  Vol.  I,  chaps, 
li,  Ui,  passim. 
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that  Protestantism  has  never  gained  an  inch  of  groiand  from 
Catholicity  beyond  what  it  obtained  in  the  original  upheaval 
of  the  Reformation.  Macanlay  has  drawn  attention  to  thi» 
trnth  in  some  of  his  most  classic  pages.  He  has  expressed  his 
wonder  that  during  the  great  changes  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury no  minds  should  have  found  a  resting  place  between 
Catholicity  and  Infidelity,  that  "when  a  Catholic  renounces 
his  belief  in  the  real  presence,  it  was  a  thousand  to 
one  that  he  renounced  his  belief  in  the  Q-ospel  too ;  and  when 
reaction  took  place,  with  the  belief  in  the  Gospel  came 
back  belief  in  the  real  presence."  Mr.  Lecky  too  beara 
witness  to  the  fact :  "whatever  is  lost  of  Catholicism  is  gained 
by  Rationalism  ;  wherever  the  spirit  of  Rationalism  recedes 
the  spirit  of  Catholicism  advances.'"  We  suspect  that  if 
Macaulay,  who  with  all  his  prejudices  was  an  honest  historian, 
were  alive  to-day  the  mystery  would  be  solved  for  him.  In 
any  case  free-thinkers  and  Catholics  alike  have  never  found 
any  mystery  in  the  matter  at  all.  For  they  have  always  seen 
that  there  is  no  logical  half-way  ground  between  Catholicity 
and  infidelity.  Protestantism,  which  pretended  to  be  such  a 
halting  place,  was  but  a  temporary  makeshift  that  could  not 
endure.  The  philosophy  of  the  phenomenon  which  perplexed 
Macaulay  is  condensed  in  the  reply  which  an  attache  of  a 
foreign  embassy  in  Washington  once  gave  to  a  Protestant 
lady.  When  he  told  her  that  he  had  once  been  a  Catholic  but 
was  so  no  longer,  she  enquired  which  of  the  Protestant 
churches  he  had  joined.  "Ah,  Madame,"  he  replied,  "I  have 
lost  my  faith,  but  I  have  not  lost  my  reason." 

Another  question  now  presents  itself,  which  can  be  but 
briefly  touched  upon  at  the  close  of  this  article.  Having 
abandoned  all  Christian  dogma,  many  say  that  provided  they 
hold  fast  to  Christian  ethics,  and  practice  the  golden  rule, 
they  have  retained  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  Christianity, 
and  may  view  with  unconcern  the  passing  of  dogma.  Nay, 
they  assert  the  disappearance  of  creeds  is  a  positive  blessing, 
since  it  will  bring  men  together,  in  a  closer  bond  of  brotherhood 
on  the  common  ground  of  love  to  man  and  love  to  God.  Fling 
open  the  churches  to  all  of  good  will,  and  throw  down  the 

>0p.  cit  p.  186. 
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barriers  of  creeds,  which  have  proved  nothing  bnt  soarces  of 
strife  and  discord.  But  the  question  is :  can  we  give  up 
Christian  belief  and  retain  Christian  morality  ? 

When  Christianity  is  deprived  of  all  native  authority,  and 
is  compelled  to  derive  all  its  claims  to  respect  from  the  appro- 
bation of  our  reason — and  this  is  done  when  its  Founder  is 
held  to  be  a  mere  man — how  long  will  its  moral  code  retain  its 
prestige  ?  Evidently  just  as  long  as  its  moral  code  will  remain 
in  harmony  with  the  views  prevalent  in  the  dominant  portion 
of  society.  At  present  it  is  recognized  as  the  purest  and 
worthiest.  It  has  undoubtedly  an  immense  influence.  But  if 
we  would  calculate  the  chances  of  that  influence  enduring 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  legacy  of  times  when  Chris- 
tianity was  looked  upon  as  Divine,  when  its  Founder  was  not 
estimated  as  merely  a  moral  genius  loftier  than  Socrates  or 
Zeno,  but  as  the  very  Messiah,  sent  of  God  to  reveal  a  religion 
and  a  morality  which  unaided  human  reason  never  could  have 
discovered.  This  was  the  conviction  among  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants alike  which  established  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
Ideal.  When  that  faith  is  relegated  to  oblivion  the  Christian 
standard  of  morals  will  be  kept  as  long  only  as  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  popular  view.  Receiving  allegiance  not  because  it 
addresses  itself  with  any  authority  from  on  high  to  the  human 
mind,  but  because  reason  approves  it,  then  when  other  views  pre- 
vail, the  Christian  standard  will  be  relegated,  silently  perhaps, 
but  surely  to  the  realm  of  obsolete  system  which  the  world 
has  outgrown.  The  principle  of  individual  judgment  bears  in 
precisely  the  same  way  on  the  contents  of  the  practical,  or 
moral  sphere  as  it  does  on  the  intellectual  ;  its  outcome  will  be 
the  same,  gradual  disintegration  and  destruction.  Indeed  we 
see  it  operating  in  the  same  disastrous  manner,  under  our  eyes, 
in  the  field  of  Christian  ethics.  The  teaching  of  Christ  as  to 
the  nature  and  obligations  imposed  upon  man  in  the  most 
sacred  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  him  and  another 
is  deliberately  ignored.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  concerning  divorce  and  the  widespread  ten- 
dency to  make  the  marriage  contract  more  and  more  unstable 
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is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Thns  in  one  of 
its  most  vital  and  characteristic  features  the  Christian  ideal  is 
already  marred,  yet  there  is  no  cessation  of  the  everlasting  flow 
of  cant  about  following  the  Master,  and  leading  the  Christ  life. 
The  voices  which  are  loudest  in  this  strain  bear  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  voices  that  chanted  the  praises  of 
Divine  inspiration.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  work  of  ethi- 
cal disintegration  proceeds  at  the  present  rate  of  activity, 
considerably  less  than  three  hundred  years  will  be  needed  to 
leave  the  Catholic  Church  the  sole  champion  of  the  ethics,  as 
she  is  now  left  of  the  inspiration  of  the  G-ospel. 

There  is  another  entirely  gratuitous  assumption  in  the 
theory  that  a  permanent  e£5cient  religion  can  be  constructed 
by  taking  natural  theism  as  a  basis  and  roiyiding  it  out  with 
Christian  ethics.  When  inspiration  and  revelation  are  dis- 
credited the  only  justification  of  theism  lies  with  philosophy. 
What  hopes  are  there  of  any  permanent  agreement  of  philoso- 
phers as  to  the  existence  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man's 
relation  to  Him  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  the 
history  of  philosophic  speculation  from  the  earliest  records  of 
Greek  and  Indian  speculation  down  to  the  latest  accounts  of 
the  transactions  of  contemporary  philosophical  circles,  and 
the  freshest  works  from  eminent  living  thinkers.  Discord 
and  antagonism,  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Plato  and 
Epicurus,  prevails  just  as  widely  in  the  generation  which 
reads  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  Royce.  The  followers 
of  Schopenhauer  and  the  followers  of  Kant  are  as  much  op- 
posed to  one  another,  as  were  the  disciples  of  Plato  and  the 
disciples  of  Epicurus.  Even  the  most  finished  mental  product 
of  exhausted  nature  and  scientific  training,  the  Agnostic,  seems 
to  be  not  quite  sure  of  his  own  mind.  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us 
that  while  we  are  driven  to  postulate  a  First  Cause,  we  are 
forbidden  by  our  reason  even  to  attempt  to  know  anything 
further  about  it,  or  to  think  that  we  can  comprehend  anything 
about  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  it ;  and  he  contrived 
to  evolve  a  whole  system  of  morality  without  ever  alluding  to 
the  existence  of  a  First  Cause.  Yet  Mr.  Fiske,  who  swears  in 
the  words  of  the  Master,  tells  us  with  no  slight  touch  of  intel- 
lectual Pharisaism  that  the  peculiar  birthright  of  a  mind  di  - 
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ciplined  in  the  evolation  theory  is  to  recognize  that  the  First 
Cause  is  the  "eternal  source  of  a  Moral  Law  which  is 'impli- 
cated with  each  action  of  our  lives,  and  in  obedience  to  which 
lies  our  only  guaranty  of  the  happiness  which  is  incorruptible. ' ' 
Nobody  cherishes  the  hope  of  a  millennium  that  shall  see 
a  fundamental  agreement  among  philosophers  in  their  answer 
to  the  everlasting  Whence  %  Whither  ?  Why  ?  How  ?  And 
even  if  they  were  to  reach  an  agreement  to-morrow,  they  would 
still  lack  the  authoritativeness  necessary  to  make  these  con- 
clusions valid  for  any  portion  of  mankind.  Still  more  would 
they  be  incapable  of  making  their  system  a  general  rule  of  life 
and  a  religion.  Every  religion,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
received  the  allegiance  and  inspired  the  devotion  of  its  fol- 
lowers because  it^was  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  of 
divine  origin.  The  speculations  and  conclusions  of  a  philoso- 
pher may  commend  themselves  to  the  intellect ;  but  they  go  a 
very  short  way  towards  influencing  the  heart.  The  human  soul 
is  so  formed  that  it  takes  a  religion  seriously  only  when  it 
believes  that  religion  to  have  a  divine  command,  not  a  meta- 
physical or  logical  puzzle  behind  it. 

"Reconstruction"  is  indeed  a  pressing  necessity.  But 
whence  is  it  to  come  ?  Mr.  Hyde's  is  not  satisfactory,  yet  it 
is  jus  I  as  good  as  any  other  that  can  be  made  out  of  the  materials 
provided ;  for  all  are  equally  worthless.  Is  the  saviour  of 
religion  to  come  out  of  the  body  which  hesitates  to  condemn 
Dr.  McGiflfert  ?  or  out  of  that  other  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
receive  Dr.  Briggs  ?  or  shall  we  find  it  in  that  trinity  of  West- 
ern bishops  so  sublimely  devoid  of  the  sense  of  humor  that  they 
lately  presented  the  world  with  an  Encyclical 

There  is  but  one  principle  possessing  the  power  of  endu- 
rance and  reconstruction.  That  is  the  principle  of  authority. 
The  present  condition  of  intellectual  and  religious  unrest, 
arising  from  a  decay  of  beliefs,  and  a  drifting  away  from  ancient 
moorings  accompanied  with  a  yearning  after  high  ideals, 
and  an  eclecticism,  which  seeks  to  satisfy  the  soul  by  making 
experiment  of  every  new  panacea  that  is  offered,  resembles  the 
state  of  minds  in  the  Roman  world  before  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  reconstruction  of  society  and  morality  began 
then,  not  from  the  Porch  or  the  Academy,  but  through  a  fisher- 
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man  of  Galilee  and  a  tent-maker  from  Tarsus,  who  preached  a 
Saviour  who  had  risen  from  the  tomb.  The  same  power  is  in 
the  world  to-day,  the  Catholic  Church. 

Of  course  there  are  in  abundance  prophecies  and  demonstra- 
tions that  her  efficiency  is  gone,  and  her  disappearance  certain. 
But  the  impossibility  of  her  continuance  has  been  demonstrated 
so  many  times  in  her  past  history  that  even  her  opponents  are 
losing  faith  in  such  prophecies.  Her  impending  collapse  has 
been  announced  almost  every  day  for  four  or  five  hundred 
years  past.  To  be  sure,  each  new  prophet  bases  his  prediction 
upon  new  grounds.  The  favorite  proofs  just  now  are  the 
decay  of  the  Latin  races,  and  the  progress  of  modern  science. 

Her  existence,  however,  is  no  more  bound  up  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Latin  races  than  it  was  with  the  stability  of  the 
Roman  empire.  A  living  organism,  not  a  dead  book,  or  a  set 
of  formulae,  she  continues  to  adapt  herself  to  a  shifting  environ- 
ment. She  feels  that  she  can  wait  with  calm  the  outcome  of 
modern  scientific  research  ;  and  she  notes  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  yesterday  was  hailed  as  scientific  fact  is  to-day  discarded 
as  an  exploded  hypothesis.  Whatever  proves  sound  and 
indisputable  in  the  results  of  sciences,  she  knows  she  will  be 
able  to  assimilate  ;  meanwhile  a  divine  instinct  will  guide  her 
to  reject  the  erroneous  and  deadly.  She  will  develop  her 
original  deposit  of  faith  just  in  proportion  as  prevailing  errors 
in  speculation  or  morals  demand.  To  all  without  and  to  some, 
perhaps,  within  she  may  appear  belated  and  behind  the  age. 
But  she  seems  provokingly  conscious  that  her  life  and  progress 
must  be  measured  by  a  standard  vaster  by  far  than  three-score 
and  ten.  Many  competitors  before  have  boasted  of  having 
outstripped  her  in  the  march  for  human  enlightenment.  But 
sooner  or  later  she  reaches  a  point  in  the  journey  where  they 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  The  historian  then  records  after 
the  date  of  their  birth  the  date  of  their  disappearance.  No 
man  who  reads  the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt  that  she  is 
comparatively  near  the  period  when  she  shall  see  Protestant- 
ism go  the  way  along  which  she  has  seen  go  by  so  many  other 
forms  of  belief,  whose  names  now  reach  our  ear  as  but  hollow 
echoes  out  of  the  long-vanished  past. 

James  J.  Fox. 
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_  THE  RESTRICTION  OF  MARRIAGE. 

In  his  latest  work/  Mr.  Lecky,  treating  the  subject  of 
marriage,  points  ont  two  considerations  which  he  tells ns  "in 
the  ethics  of  the  future  are  likely  to  have  a  wholly  different 
place  from  any  that  they  occupy  at  present."  The  first  of 
these  is  the  clear  recognition  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  parents 
to  secure  for  their  children  not  only  good  education,  but  the 
"conditions  of  a  healthy  being."  The  second,  akin  to  the 
foregoing,  is  the  conviction  "  that  it  is  a  moral  offense  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  with  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
support  them."  Much  of  the  distress  and  degradation  which 
humanity  has  known  is  traceable,  says  Mr.  Lecky,  to  the 
neglect  by  parents  of  these  two  obligations. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  marriage  restrictions, 
to  which  the  considerations  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lecky  would 
lead,  we  will  premise  that  the  well-known  stricture  passed 
upon  acertain  unduly  ambitious  book  are  applicable,  with  some 
slight  qualifications,  to  the  ideas,  represented  by  the  author 
of  the  "Map  of  Life,"  as  about  to  fill  a  new  place  in  the  ethics 
of  the  future.  Like  the  contents  of  that  book  these  "consid- 
erations," which  we  are  to  understand  as  freighted  with  so 
much  of  good  for  the  future,  are  both  new  and  true,  but  what 
is  new  in  them  is  not  true  and  what  is  true  is  hardly  new. 

It  certainly  is  true  that  parents  should  provide  the  condi- 
tions of  a  healthy  being  for  their  offspring.  This  is  a  prescrip- 
tion of  the  natural  law — easily  and  often  overdrawn  it  must 
be  said — but  one  that  may  not  be  disregarded.  Yet  we  venture 
to  assert  that  its  appreciation  is  going  to  occupy  in  the  future 
no  different  place  in  ethics  than  it  has  held  in  the  past.  Per- 
sons about  to  marry  to-day,  if  not  blinded  by  unbefitting 
passion,  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  physical  condition 
•of  those  whom  they  would  chose  for  their  life- partners,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  this  thought  enters  as  a  new 

'The  Map  of  Life,  1899,  p.  806. 
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element  in  the  calculations  that  are  now  made  preparatory  to 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  matrimony.  Of  coarse  there 
have  been  from  time  to  time  various  ways  suggested  to  secure 
the  qualities  of  this  well-being,  both  in  the  parents  and  in 
the  offspring,  but  it  is  in  the  means,  rather  than  in  the  end 
they  sbught  to  accomplish,  that  change  can  be  observed. 

The  importance  to  the  candidates  for  marriage  of  health  and 
vigor  of  body  was  realized,  we  dare  ^ay,  from  the  beginning. 
The  ancient  lawgiver  Lycurgus,'  so  Plutarch  tells  us,  was  so 
desirous  of  securing  physical  excellence  in  those  who  were  to  be 
the  parents  of  future  citizens,  that  he  devised  measures  looking 
to  the  attainment  of  this  good,  which  in  their  communistic 
character  are  of  a  piece  with  most  of  his  other  legislation.  Sir 
Thomas  More'  describes  a  practice  that  existed  among  the  in- 
habitants of  his  Utopia  by  which  they  hoped  to  preclude  the  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  that  must  arise  upon  the  discovery  in 
one's  marital  partner,  only  when  it  is  too  late,  of  unsuspected 
physical  defects.  So  too,  Francis  Bacon'  as  well  as  Thomas 
Campanella,*  did  not  fail  to  picture  in  the  "  New  Atlantis " 
and  "The  City  of  the  Sun  "  those  requisites  of  strength  and 
soundness  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  were  to  take  up 
the  responsibility  of  marriage  should  possess  in  an  ideal  com- 
monwealth. 

Leaving  the  inviting  realms  of  the  Utopias,  we  find  in  the 
real  and  living  society  about  us  the  same  deep  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  for  parents  of  possessing  those  qualifications 
which  will  best  promise  to  their  offspring  the  blessing  of  a 
perfect  physical  constitution.  This  appreciation  has  lately 
given  rise  to  a  general  tendency  towards  legislation  of  a  restrict- 
ive character.  Indeed,  we  find  that,  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  our 
States,  laws  have  been  recently  framed  whose  object  is  to  limit 
marriage  to  those  who  are  styled  the  more  fit  and  competent. 

Thus  in  looking  over  the  enactments  made  by  our  several' 

commonwealths  in  the  last  few  years,  we  see  that  Connecticut, 

■ 

'The  Life  of  Lycurgus,  by  Plutarch.  la  "Morley's  Ideal  Commonwealth.' 
London,  1896.  p.  26. 

'Sir  Thomas  More'u  "Utopia."   op.  clt.,  p.  181. 

'Francis  Bacon,  "New  Atlantis."  op. cit.,  p.  199. 

^Thomas  Campanella,  "The  Cl^  of  the  Sun."   op.  clt.,  p.  224. 

•Legislation  by  States  in  "  State  Library  Bulletin,"  Issued  by  the  UniTenity  ef 
the  Bute  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.  1895-1899. 
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in  1895,  passed  through  its  legislature  an  act  by  which,  "No 
man  or  woman,  either  of  whom  is  epileptic,  imbecile  or  feeble- 
minded, shall  marry  or  have  sexual  intercourse  when  the 
woman  is  under  forty-five."  The  legislature  of  Michigan,  last 
year,  provided  "that  no  person  who  has  been  afflicted  with 
syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  and  has  not  been  cured  of  the  same, 
shall  be  capable  of  contracting  marriage."  While  in  the  same 
year  "  a  measure  making  the  passing  of  a  medical  examination 
a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  marriage  license  passed  the  North 
Dakota  senate,  but  failed  of  enactment."  These  late  pro- 
visions of  some  of  our  States  present  a  note  of  relative  conser- 
vatism, and  would  debar  from  marriage  only  such  extreme 
cases  of  the  unfit  that  there  can  hardly  arise  any  objection 
to  them  either  on  the  grounds  of  morality  or  expediency.  We 
know,  however,  that  there  is  in  many  quarters  a  spirit  and 
tendency  more  radical  on  this  subject  of  marriage  restriction 
than  finds  expression  in  these  laws.  This  spirit  or  tendency 
is  entertained  and  fostered  by  many  members  of  the  medical 
profession  as  well  as  by  well-meaning  and  zealous  philantbro- 
pists ;  this  it  is  that  would  constitute  a  departure  from  the 
ethics  of  the  past  and  not  the  simple  commendable  "con- 
sideration "  to  which  Mr.  Lecky  refers. 

So  too  of  that  other  "new"  ethical  appreciation — the 
conviction  "that  it  is  a  moral  oflfense  to  bring  children  into 
the  world  with  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  them." 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  generally  thought  by  civilized  parents  to  be  no  offense 
to  bring  children  into  the  world  without  any  prospect  of  being 
able  to  support  them.  This  "consideration"  occupies  to-day 
the  same  place  in  ethics  that  it  has  in  the  past  and  shall  have 
in  the  future.  What  we  must  notice,  however,  is  an  unhealthy 
and  exaggerated  prudence  regarding  the  marital  condition 
entertained  too  generally  by  the  young  of  marriageable  age. 
This  disquieting  concern  is  not,  we  regret  to  say,  so  much  about 
the  sacred  obligations  incumbent  on  husband  and  wife  as  about 
the  means  by  which  many  of  these  obligations  may  be  shirked 
or  avoided.  Hence  the  '  'mariage  de  convenance,"  in  which  the 
most  vital  and  holy  of  contracts  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
compacts  and  bargains  of  the  market-place,  while  the  prompt* 
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ings  of  pure,  ennobling  sentiment  are  stifled  as  the  vain  and 
misleading  suggestions  of  an  idle  dream.  Hence  also  the 
failure  of  a  large  number  of  young  men  and  women  to  marry 
or  to  enter  upon  the  married  state  until  late  in  life — a  failure 
and  delay  that  have  caused  the  depopulation  of  certain  classes 
in  parts  of  our  country  and  that  threaten  other  consequences 
which  the  observant  student  of  society  has  not  been  slow  to 
detect  and  lament.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  we  hear  a 
theologian'  censuring  in  no  unmistakable  terms  those  marriages 
of  his  time  that  were  contracted  solely  through  social  and 
financial  interests,  and  so  apposite  is  the  rebuke  to  present 
<K)nditions  that  it  wonld  seem  to  have  been  uttered  for  our  own 
days. 

It  were  we41  if  this  prudence  of  which  we  speak  were  exer- 
cised only  before  marriage  ;  but  he  is  dull  indeed  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  immoral  and  deadly  extent  to  which  this  fore- 
sight and  calculation  have  led  those  joined  together  primarily 
for  the  propagation  of  the  race  to  interfere  not  only  with 
the  general  laws  of  nature  but  with  those  of  their  own  being. 
We  know  on  authority  that  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  the 
ain  for  which  Onan  of  old  brought  down  the  wrath  and  detes- 
tation of  God  is  widely  practised  and  even  palliated  through 
this  fancied  regard  for  the  future  condition  of  the  family. 
And  in  our  own  country,  there  has  come  to  be  what  is  signifi- 
cantly known  as  the  "American  sin,"  *  and  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  those  whom  indeed  we  must  heed  in  these  matters, 
threatens  to  reproduce  in  large  portions  of  our  society  the 
condition  described  by  the  poet  Juvenal,  when  referring  to 
licentious  Rome,  he  wrote  ; 

"Sed  jacet  anrato  vix  ulla  puerpera  licito, 
Tantum  artes  hujus  tantum  medicamina  possunt, 
Quae  steriles  facit  atque  homines  in  ventre  necandos 
Conducit." ' 

*  Hominum  raepe  vitlum  est  quod  depravata  indole  puerl  oa^cuotur ;  nuUo  con- 
jugum  delectu  connubio  jungimus  quibus  praeter  formam  ntbll  praecipuum  est, 
«ut  quos  una  sensua  et  pecuniae  magnltudo  commendat.  Joannis  Mananae — De 
Bege  et  Regis  institutlone,  p.  184.   Lib.  II,  cap.  I,  p.  184. 

'  Prior  to  1840,  tbe  testimony  of  American  pbysiclans  is  tbat  criminal  abortion 
was  not  practised  very  generally,  and  to  but  a  alignt  extent  by  married  women ;  but 
this  condition  has  since  changed.  James  Foster  Scott,  M.  D.,  The  Sexual  Instinct 
1880,  p.  278. 

•Satire  VI,  691-S96. 
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Though  the  restriction  of  marriage  by  an  enlarged  legisla- 
tive control  is  urged  by  some  for  the  reasons  of  "political 
economy,"  to  which  Malthas  first  directed  attention,  it  is 
more  especially  from  certain  philanthropists  and  physicians 
who  see  in  the  marriage  of*  a  class  they  style  "degenerates" 
an  unobstructed  channel  for  the  transmission  of  mental,  physi- 
cal and  moral  ills*  that  the  promulgation  of  such  laws  finds 
its  greatest  encouragement  and  incentive.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  ills  which  would  debar  from  marriage  should  be  those 
only  which  are  the  result  of  immorality.  All  organic  disease 
that  may  be  passed  by  heredity  to  offspring  should,  according 
to  these  reformers,  be  held  as  insurmountable  impediments  to 
marriage. 

To  reach  the  correct  solution  of  this  question  it  is  necessary 
that  we  go  back  to  the  consideration  of  man's  first  and  impre- 
scriptible rights.  Emerson  has  said  that  we  hear  too  much 
to-day  of  rights  and  not  enough  of  obligations.  In  the  general 
treatment  of  the  subject  we  are  studying,  the  reverse  would 
seem  to  be  the  case.  For,  in  their  zeal  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  offspring,  many  of  our  social  writers  and  reformers  forget, 
or,  at  least,  do  not  sufficiently  heed,  the  indisputable  rights  of 
the  parent.  We  are  not  unmindful,  as  we  shall  show  farther  on, 
that  these  latter  are  modified  and  limited  by  the  former ;  but 
rights  they  are,  nevertheless,  and  proper  order,  as  well  as  safe 
logic,  demand  that  from  the  recognition  of  them,  as  from  a 
firmly  established  and  clearly  defined  premise,  we  start  in 
discussing  this  topic  of  the  restriction  of  marriage. 

The  declaration  of  man's  inalienable  "right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  has  come,  by  dint  of  repeti- 
tion, often  ill-used  or  meaningless,  to  take  on  the  character 
of  a  commonplace,  and,  like  all  commonplaces,  to  lose  the 
import  and  suggestiveness  it  should  in  its  momentous  signifi- 
cance convey.  Thus  the  right  to  life,  which  is  affirmed  to 
be  the  first  inheritance  of  every  son  of  man,  has  a  wider 
sense  than  at  once  appeal's,  or  is  commonly  realized.  To 
mean  anything  at  all  it  must  suppose  and  postulate  other 
rights  as  its  necessary  and  immediate  condition  ;  for  it  would 
readily  be  seen  to  be  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of," 

'  See  Kate  Ganaett  Wells,  In  Oharititt  Revieu,  Vol.  YII,  p.  704. 
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did  it  not  imply  and  entail  the  right  to  health,  to  our  body 
and  our  physical  members.  Blackstone  declares  this  in  hiS' 
commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England,  when  he  says  that  the 
first  of  the  absolute  rights  of  every  Englishman  "is  the  legal 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  limbs,  his  body,  his  health 
and  his  reputation."'  Now  one  who  can  lay  claim  to  this 
legal  enjoyment  of  his  body  cannot  but  possess  the  right  to 
all  the  nourishment  and  aliment  which  must  sustain  and  pre- 
serve his  physical  being  and  furnish  him  with  all  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  his  corporeal  existence.  Nor  does  such  a 
right  stop  here.  The  growth  and  preservation  of  the  individ- 
ual life  finds  its  natural  sequence  in  the  increase  and  mMtipli- 
cation  of  the  species,  reproduction  being  the  complement,  and, 
in  a  sense  easily  understood,  the  perfection  of  nutrition.  For 
the  commerce  of  the  male  and  female,  by  which  they  conserve 
and  propagate  their  kind,  is  but  the  exuberance,  as  it  were, 
of  the  same  power  that  brings  them  singly  to  the  full  stature 
of  their  individual  growth. 

The  right  to  beget  his  kind  is  intimately  and  insepar- 
ably bound  up  therefore  with  the  first  of  those  birthrights 
with  which  "  every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world  is  en- 
dowed." Nor  mast  it  be  supposed  that  the  right  to  generate 
ofFspring  flows  to  man  from  this  sovereign  prerogative  but 
mediately,  and  through  the  right  only  which  he  has  to  his 
body  and  its  members.  This  would  be  narrowing  it  too  much. 
The  life  is  more  than  the  body,  and  it  is  from  the  former  of 
these  rather  than  from  the  latter  that  the  right  which  we  are 
describing  must  be  said  to  immediately  spring  and  to  be  devel- 
oi>ed.  This  is  readily  seen  when  we  realize  the  exalted  char- 
acter of  that  union  between  man  and  woman  which  renders 
lawful  the  act  of  generation.  Such  wedlock  is  not  as  the 
pairing  of  the  brute  creation.  Christian  doctrine  elevates  it 
far  above  the  sensual  character  of  such  an  intimacy.  It  teaches 
that  marriage  is  oneness  of  heart  before  it  is  oneness  of  flesh  ; 
that  it  is  the  blending  together  in  harmony  of  souls  that  find  in 
such  association  the  full  complement  of  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing, of  the  inspiration  and  sentiment,  which  otherwise  were 
held  fast  in  yearning  incompleteness  or  dwarfed  in  unsympa- 

iBlackstone's  Commentaries.  Ninth  IfidlUon.   Chap.  1,  p.  129. 
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thetic  loneliDess.  The  old  saying  that  husband  and  wife  are 
to  each  other  as  halves  of  a  whole  is  perfectly  true.  In  a 
profound  sense  man  is  the  perfection  of  woman  as  woman  is 
of  man.  Shakespere  expresses  this  beautifully  when,  de- 
scribing the  proposed  union  of  Lady  Blanche  with  Lewis  the 
Dauphin  in  "  King  John,"  he  says : 

"  He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man, 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she. 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence 
Whose  fitness  of  perfection  lies  in  him." 

To  seek,  then,  the  lasting  and  congenial  company  of  one 
■who  will  be  the  "  fountain  of  life,"  not  only  to  wearied  mind 
and  arid  heart,  but  literally  of  beings  who  are  to  continue,  aa 
it  were,  and  extend  and  enlarge  the  existence  of  their  parents 
Is  to  desire  that  to  which  there  is  for  every  man  and  woman  a 
title  clear  and  unblemished.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  forcibly 
points  out  this  right  when  he  says  :  "Man  is  not  held  to  obey 
man,  but  owes  only  to  God  obedience  in  those  things  which 
refer  immediately  to  the  body,  for  the  reason  that  all  are  by 
nature  equal  in  matters  which  relate  to  bodily  sustenance  and 
the  generation  of  offspring.  Whence  it  flows  that  servants 
are  not  under  the  command  of  their  masters  nor  children 
under  that  of  their  parents  when  it  is  question  of  contracting 
marriage,  of  embracing  a  life  of  virginity,  or  of  any  act  having 
a  like  character."* 

From  the  fact  of  this  intimate  connection  between  the  right 
to  propagate  the  species  and  that  to  life  itself  it  follows  that  any 
legislation  looking  to  or  endeavoring  by  positive  checks  to  pre- 

'  "  Secundum  ea  quae  ad  naturam  corporis  pertinent  homo  hominl  obedire  non 
tenetur  aed  solum  Ueo,  quia  omnes  homines  natura  sunt  pares,  puta  In  his  quae 
pertinent  ad  corporis  sustentalionem  et  prolis  generationem.  Unde  non  tenentur 
nec  senri  dominia  nec  filii  parentibus  obedire  de  matrimonio  contraliendo  vel  vlr- 
{^nitate  servanda  aut  aliquo  alio  bujusmodi."    S.  Thos.  2-2,  quest.  104,  art.  6. 

The  vow  of  celibacy  which  the  priests  and  religious  of  the  Catholic  Church 
take  in  entering  upon  their  state  of  life  must,  as  is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  be 
absolutely  free  and  voluntarv.  Cf.  Ligouri  Theol.  Mor.  D«  ordine,  vol.  VI,  cap. 
II,  qu.  808.  Moreover,  to  relinquish  an  unquestionable  right  and  accept  the  sac- 
rifice which  is  entailed  in  the  denial  and  subjection  of  the  natural  appetites  of  animal 
nature  requires,  Catholic  doctrine  teaches,  a  special  vocation  to  which  particular 
and  necessary  graces  are  attached.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  bere  the  Council 
•of  Trent  which  says,  Bess.  XXV.  c.  18 :  "  Qui  coegerint  aliquam  virginem  vel 
Tiduam  aut  aliamquam  curaque  mulierem  invitam  ad  Ingrediendum  monasterium 
vel  ad  susclpiendum  habitum  cujuscumque  religlonis  vel  ad  emittendam  profes- 
tionem,  anathema  sit." 
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rent  the  nataral  iateroonrse  of  the  sexes  is  not  only  vicions 
but  fntile.  The  State,  it  is  true,  may  pass  measures  for  the 
restriction  of  marriage  to  those  whom  it  may  judge  to  be  more- 
fit  and  competent  physically  and  morally,  by  exacting  condi- 
tions which  would  serve  as  a  barrier  and  deterrent  to  those 
about  to  marry.  Yet  while  it  can  undoubtedly  lessen  the 
number  of  legitimate  weddings  and  cause  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  legitimate  births,  it  cannot  prevent  the  gratification 
of  that  appetite  which  can  be  righteously  indulged  only  within 
the  bonds  of  lawful  matrimony.  As  well  might  the  civil 
authority  hope  by  legal  enactment  to  cut  off  or  reduce  the 
measure  of  man's  physical  nutriment,  since  only  when  it  can 
eradicate  that  passion  which  next  to  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation is  the  strongest  felt  by  the  human  race,  may  it  hope  to 
make  this  kind  of  legislation  effective  and  salutary. 

St.  Augustine  accuses  the  Manicheans  of  forbidding  mar- 
riage while  allowing  sexual  intercourse  and  of  according  to 
wanton  sinners  what  was  denied  to  chaste  and  blameless  wives.* 
Though  undoubtedly  it  would  sternly  repudiate  any  such  im- 
pious distinction,  the  law  that  would  hedge  marriage  about 
with  the  radical  restrictions  advocated  by  some  of  our  social 
reformers,  would  nevertheless  be  found  not  only  powerless  to 
check  immoral  practices,  but  in  many  cases  would  be  a  positive 
provocation  of  evils  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  social  mala- 
dies it  sought  to  prevent.  Realizing  these  consequences  there 
are  not  wanting  a  number,  especially  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  openly  advocate  the  physical  mutilation  that  would  render 
impossible  the  generative  function.  Thus  a  physician  of 
standing*  not  long  since  expressed  a  sentiment  by  no  means 
isolated  or  extraordinary,  when  in  addressing  a  medical  asso- 
ciation he  said :  "  While  considering  the  help  that  advanced 
surgery  is  to  give  to  us,  I  will  refer  to  a  conviction  that  I  have, 
that  life-long  salutary  results  to  many  of  our  boys  and  girls 
would  be  realized  if  before  adolescence  the  procreative  organs 
were  removed."  ....  "Whose  State,"  he  then  asks,  *'  shall 
be  the  first  to  legalize  oophorectomy  and  orchotomy  for  the 
relief  and  cure  of  radical  depravity  % " 

'  AdversuB  Faustum  Hanichaeum,  c«p.yi,  lib.  ZXX,  et  adveniu  Becundinum 
MaDichaewn.  cap.  XXI. 

*Dr.  Kerlln  in  addreaainK  Medical  Offlcfra  of  Inatltntlons  for  the  Feeble-Mlnded 
quoted  In  "  American  Cbaritlea  "  \ij  Amoa  O.  Warner,  p.  188. 
Sou 
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We  hope  that  the  well-intending  physician  may  long  con- 
tinue to  look  in  vain  for  snch  initiative  on  the  part  of  any 
State,  and  fortunately  at  present  such  surgical  operations, 
especially  that  of  orchotomy  when  performed  for  the  end  de- 
sired, is  so  abhorrent -to  the  Christian  sense,  so  repellent  not 
only  to  our  ordinary  sentiments  of  delicacy,  but  of  justice  and 
right  that  any  general  legislative  action  of  this  kind  may  be 
regarded  as  altogether  far  distant  and  unlikely.  Such  physical 
deformation  of  the  male  sex  can  find  place  only  in  the  refined 
ferocity  of  Oriental  barbarity ;  it  can  never  be  countenanced 
by  the  morality  of  a  Christian  civilization.  Oophorectomy, 
or  ovariotomy  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  in  its  external  effects 
und  consequences  less  repulsive  than  the  operation  just  re- 
ferred to,  and  is  far  more  frequently  practised.  Yet  when 
resorted  to,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  about  sterility,  it 
is  unquestionably  baneful  and  immoral.  It  would  perhaps  be 
rash  to  attempt  to  define  all  the  physical  consequences  of  such 
an  act,  yet  testimony  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  its  results 
are  damaging  and  pernicious,  redounding  eminently  to  the 
-detriment  of  the  life,  health  and  beauty  of  those  who  would 
thus  trespass  upon  the  exclusive  and  awful  rights  of  the 
"Dominator  vitae."  * 

It  were  unreasonable  to  think  that  Nature,  in  her  won- 
•drous  economy,  had  not  placed  in  the  very  state  of  life  itself 
to  which  she  so  powerfulljr  impels  her  children,  effective 
remedies  for  many  evils  that  if  left  unchecked  would  thwart 
her  end  and  purpose.  For  just  as  the  impulse  to  propagate 
its  kind  is  inherent  in  every  living  being  and  forms  one  of 
the  chief  springs  and  motives  of  that  ceaseless  stress  and  un- 
tiring activity  which  we  witness  in  the  living  organic  world, 
-so  the  legitimate  gratification  of  this  masterful  passion  must 
not  infrequently  be,  in  the  design  of  Providence,  the  healthful 
sedative,  the  assuaging  balm,  to  much  of  troubled  unrest  or 
riotous  excess.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  physicians  tell  us,  not  a 
few  persons  who,  in  the  unmarried  state,  experience  physical 
disorders  find  in  marriage  a  remedy  and  cure  beyond  the  reach 

'The  evil  ellecU  hero  roferrod  to  are  strikingly  illuatrated  in  the  case  '>f  three 
oharacten  pictured  in  the  well-known  novel.  "  Fkondit^."  Although  this  work  ia 
in  many  of  it*  parts  characterised  by  that  which  has  given  its  author  bis  deserTedlr 
evil  repute,  we  cannot  but  think,  with  some  eccleslastiMl  writers,  that  it  points  a  good 
and  important  moral. 
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of  drug  or  physic  to  afford.  The  nervous  affections  •which 
rack  the  body  and  agitate  the  mind  are  often  bat  the  warn- 
ings and  protests  intended  by  a  kind  bat  exacting  Nature 
against  a  state  and  condition  that  should  be  exchanged  for 
the  life  and  duties  of  wedlock.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
that  sex  to  which  Nature  looks  for  the  mothers  of  the  race. 
Henry  Drummond  has  described  the  mother  as  being  "the 
last  and  most  elaborately  wrought  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of 
Nature."*  And  this  is  profoundly  true.  No  less  true  is  the 
following  which  we  extract  from  the  same  author :  "  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  the  one  motive  of  organic  Nature  was  to  make 
mothers  ?  It  is  at  least  certain  that  this  was  the  chief  thing 
she  did.  Ask  the  zoologist  what,  judging  from  science  alone, 
Nature  aspired  to  from  the  first ;  he  could  but  answer  Mamma- 
lia—mothers. In  as  real  a  sense  as  a  factory  is  meant  to  turn 
out  locomotives  or  clocks,  the  machinery  of  nature  is  designed 
in  the  last  resort  to  turn  out  mothers.  You  will  find  mothers 
in  lower  nature,  in  every  stage  of  imperfection.  .  .  .  And 
when  you  get  to  the  top  you  find  that  the  last  great  act  was 
but  to  present  to  the  world  a  physiologically  perfect  type.  It 
is  a  fact  which  no  human  mother  can  regard  without  awe, 
which  no  man  can  realize  without  a  due  reverence  for  women 
and  a  new  belief  in  the  higher  meaning  of  Nature,  that  the 
goal  of  the  whole  plant  and  animal  kingdoms  seems  to  have 
been  the  creation  of  a  family  which  the  very  naturalist  has 
had  to  call  Mammalia.' 

To  that  which  she  presents  as  the  goal  and  to  which  she 
would  direct  every  member  of  her  living  kingdoms,  Nature 
must,  as  we  have  already  said,  give  the  property  of  satis- 
fying and  i)erfecting  which  every  end  of  righteous  bent  and 
effort  must  promise  and  possess.  And  so  in  the  labors  of 
maternity  no  less  than  in  its  joys  and  consolations,  woman 
realizes  not  only  her  being's  "aims  and  powers,"  but  the 
unfailing  curative  for  many  of  the  ills  and  sufferings  to  which 
otherwise  she  were  heir.  The  curse  pronounced  upon  the 
banished  Eve  still  remains,  it  is  true  -,  yet  along  with  it  comes 
ever  the  blessing  bequeathed  earlier  in  the  morning  of  crea- 

'  Henrr  Drummond,  "  The  Ascent  of  Man,"  p.  367. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  368. 
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tion  with  the  command  to  increase  and  mnltiply  and  which 
has  never  been  withdrawn.  Nor  is  this  blessing  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  sex  only.  It  is  shared  equally  by  both.  And 
the  sympathetic,  abiding  companionship  fonnd  in  the  bond  of 
marriage,  the  rightful  indnlgence  of  primordial  appetites  that 
spring  from  his  animal  nature,  bring  to  man  a  prop  and  stay 
not  only  of  intellectaal  and  moral  bnt  of  physical  and  material 
worth.  That  there  is  a  large  leaven  of  grace  even  in  those 
unions  which  fall  far  short  of  that  blessed  state  to  which  onr 
Lord  would  liken  his  ineffable  oneness  with  the  Church,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny.  The  respect  and  reverence  which 
even  the  profligate  would  feel  for  her  whom  he  would  make  his 
wife  testify  to  the  regard  which  the  marital  relation  does  not 
altogether  cease  to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  depraved,  and  at 
the  same  time  offer  the  most  propitious  soil  for  the  seed  which 
is  to  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Says  a  quaint  anonymous  writer 
quite  truly  :  There  seems  to  be  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  natu- 
ral blessing  in  marriage  ;  for  though  the  nature  of  man  is  so 
depraved,  that  in  all  his  choice  of  things  in  this  world,  he 
makes  virtue  the  least  ingredient ;  so  that  in  honors,  riches, 
power,  friends,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world's  inventory,  virtue 
makes  not  always  a  figure  ;  yet  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  'tis  the 
prime  motive.  Is  she  fair,  rich,  witty,  and  not  virtuous  1 
Neither  the  wise  nor  the  rich  man  will  make  her  his  choice. 
So  then,  however,  though  he  may  not  be  a  possessor  of  those 
graces  himself,  which  act  the  good  man,  yet  having  them  in  a 
wife,  they  may,  by  her  example  and  persuasion,  restrain  that 
tendency  which  HI  conversation  often  infects  men  with,  and  by 
this  way  a  believing,  that  is,  a  virtuous  wife  may  (as  the 
Apostle  expresseth  it  in  that  of  children)  sanctify  or  at  least 
civilize  an  husband."' 

Of  course  the  succour  or  relief  that  matrimony  holds  out  to 
certain  disorders  is  not  precisely  of  the  kind  that  is  reducible 
to  a  chemical  formula  or  to  the  hard-and-fast  lines  of  a  mathe- 
matical definition,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  and  efficient. 
Very  often  psychical,  rather  than  physical,  it  is  at  such  times 
discoverable  to  the  intuitions  and  perceptions  of  the  former 
science,  while  hidden  to  the  searches  and  analysis  of  the  latter. 

'Marriage  Promoted  in  a  discourse  of  Its  Ancient  and  Modem  PraoUoe,  bj  a 
Penon  of  Qoali^.  London,  1490. 
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Here  too,  we  must  not  overlook  another  element  of  the 
marriage  state  that  makes  for  the  bettering  and  uplifting  of 
hearts  that  were  well-nigh  proof  against  the  inspiration  and 
lessons  of  other  exalting  inflaences.  It  is  the  coming  and 
presence  of  the  child.  "  A  little  child  will  lead  them,"  says 
the  Prophet  Isaias,  when  describing  the  wondrous  power  that 
was  to  be  known  and  felt  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  about  to  arise 
and  to  which  the  peoples  of  the  earth  were  to  repair.  We  recog- 
nize to  whom  the  sacred  writer  directly  refers.  Yet  cannot  the 
word  take  on  a  more  universal  application  and,  besid  es  the  infant 
Saviour,  with  little  hand  upraised  to  bless  and  save  the  world, 
fittingly  picture  also  the  sway  of  many  a  helpless  babe  over 
numerous  subjects  that  were  recreant  to  other  sceptres  and  laws. 
May  it  not  show  forth  the  might  of  infant  hands  on  hardened 
hearts  and  callous  souls.  For  certain  it  is,  that  such  seductive 
and  alluring  power  exists,  and  men  hardened  in  sin,  have  owned 
its  influence.  It  has  been  said  that  the  child  is  the  '*  tutor  for 
the  affections."  If  this  be  true— and  who  is  ready  to  dispute 
it  ? — the  child  must  necessarily  be  tutor  for  much  more,  for  the 
affections  are  the  open  avenues  to  all  the  qualities  and  faculties 
of  the  soul.  It  must  be  tutor  for  unselfishness,  for  thrift,  for 
industry,  for  temperance;  for  if  love  be  queen,  these  are  but  her 
maids  in  waiting.  We  read,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  when 
His  disciples  pressed  upon  our  Lord  to  settle  the  bickerings  and 
disputes  arising  from  their  ambitions  and  jealousies,  "Jesus 
calling  unto  Him  a  little  child,  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them." 
Thence  they  were  to  receive  the  answer  to  their  contentions, 
api>eals,  the  silent  rebuke  to  their  unseemly  strifes.  The  lesson 
was  not  unheeded.  So  too,  "the  little  child  in  the  midst  of 
them"  is  still  to  numbers  the  gentle,  transforming  agent  for 
good,  the  sweet  yet  effective  censor  of  wrong. 

If  Nature  has  in  her  plenteous  store  strong  defense  against 
the  mischief  that  sin  and  error  would  work  to  the  marriage 
state,  she  likewise  possesses  in  no  small  measure  positive 
checks  to  that  formal  calculation  and  design  that  would  think 
itself  all  sufficient  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  condi- 
tions for  marriage.  This  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  irrepres- 
sible play  and  influence  of  what  is  generally  known  as  elective 
affinity.    Various  and  often  curious  as  these  affinities  between 
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man  and  woman  are,  they  are  none  the  less  potent  and  nnirer- 
sal.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  "that  it  woald  not  x>erhaps 
be  too  much  to  aver  that  two-thirds  of  the  marriages  around 
us  have  been  contracted  betwixt  persons  who,  judging  a 
priori,  we  shoald  have  thought  had  scarce  any  charms  for 
each  other."  The  novelist,  it  is  quite  evident,  refers  to  those 
contrasts  in  which  love  is  said  to  delight,  and  which  not  infre- 
quently are  of  such  a  character  as  to  surprise  even  the  observant 
who  by  experience  have  learned  to  look  for  the  strange  and 
irregular  in  matters  of  the  heart.  This  predilection  for  oppo- 
sites,  though  it  seems  at  times  but  the  lightest  and  idlest  of 
vagaries,  must  have  a  clear  purpose  in  the  schemes  of  Nature 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  It  would  seem  to  spring  from  no 
other  source  than  the  purpose  of  a  higher  and  directing  power 
to  provide  in  marriage  the  completeness  of  life  and  being  that 
comes  only  when  both  the  parties  to  this  momentous  contract 
find  the  adjunct  that  supplies  their  individual  shortcomings 
and  fills  up  the  measure  of  their  insufficiency.  It  would  of 
course  be  too  much  to  contend  that  such  far-reaching  and 
philosophic  considerations  enter  clearly  defined  into  every 
love  affair.  Safer  it  would  be  to  say  that  no  such  consider- 
ations enter  into  them  at  all,  for 

"  Love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit" 

Yet  the  workings  of  a  provident  nature  are  there,  and  like 
the  deep  undertow  of  ocean,  operate  unseen,  and  often  disre- 
garded by  the  thoughtless  who  heed  only  the  shallow  surface- 
currents  that  strike  the  eyes,  but  which  are  moved  and  gov- 
erned by  the  silent  flow  of  plan  beneath.  Hence  it  is  that 
marriages  between  parties  of  the  same  stamp  of  mind  and  turn 
of  character  are  not  as  healthful  or  happy  as  unions  formed 
between  dissimilar  or  opposite  natures.  Maudsley  gives  a 
case  which  came  under  his  own  charge  and  was  illustrative  of 
this  in  a  striking  manner.  It  was  that  of  a  couple  who  were 
extremely  "  energetic  and  by  their  joint  exertions  had  built  up 
from  the  humblest  beginnings  a  large  and  lucrative  business  in 
London.  The  woman  was  of  an  anxious,  inconstant,  irritable 
temperament,  always  actively  employed  and  eager  in  business. 
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She  died  at  a  good  age.  The  man  was  sanguine,  choleric, 
and  active  and  died  two  years  after  from  apoplexy."  "Pour 
grown-up  members  of  the  family  are  already  insane,"  says 
the  alienist,  "and  more  will  be  so."'  This  was,  no  doubt,  a 
"mariage  de  convenance,"  characterized  by  all  the  fore- 
thought and  regard  for  the  future  betterment  of  possible  off- 
spring which  the  most  exacting  of  reformers  in  these  matters 
would  demand.  And  while  the  outcome  was  in  the  case  we 
hare  cited  particularly  unfortunate,  it  but  exaggerates  the 
general  quality  of  the  fruit  springing  from  marriages  occurring 
every  day  around  us  and  which  have  been  brought  about  by 
none  of  that  pure  love  and  transporting  sentiment  which  makes 
"all  the  world  love  a  lover,"  but  by  the  cold  calculation  of 
a  business  transaction. 

According  to  Prosper  Lucas'  love  unions  are  more  prolific 
than  those  that  have  been  formed  from  motives  of  social  or 
financial  profit.  And  so  clearly  does  Nature  seem  to  demand 
this  liberty  and  spontaneity  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  life 
partner  that  the  families  born  of  matches  contracted  solely 
from  motives  of  material  profit  are  almost  inevitably  doomed  * 
to  an  early  decay  and  death. 

No  one  can  deny  that  of  all  the  contracts  in  the  world  few 
are  more  carefully  studied,  or  entered  upon  with  graver  con- 
siderations of  future  contingencies  than  the  alliances  of  noble 
and  aristocratic  families.  Here  the  prospects  and  future  posi- 
tion of  the  child  that  is  expected  are  scrupulously  regarded, 
the  portion  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  will  bring  to 
the  union  and  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  both  are 
attentively  computed.  Bat  it  is  all  "  a  reckoning  without  the 
host."  And  the  host  must  be  reckoned  with.  "The  degen- 
eration of  the  race  in  noble  families,"  says  Moreau  of  Tours, 
"has  been  noted  by  sundry  writers.  Pope  remarked  that  the 
noble  air  which  the  English  aristocracy  ought  to  have  worn 
was  the  one  thing  they  did  not  at  all  possess ;  that  it  was 
a  saying  in  Spain  that  when  a  grandee  was  announced  in 
a  drawing  room,  you  must  expect  to  see  a  sort  of  abortion ; 
finally  in  France  anyone  who  saw  the  men  who  constituted 

'Maudsl^.  Patboloftyof  Mind,  110. 

*  Lucas'  Traits  Fhllosophiaue  et  Physlologlque  de  I'H^ridil^  Natorelle,  quoted 
in  J.  F.  Nisbet's  Marriage  and  Heredity,  p.  176. 
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the  higher  ranks  might  suppose  that  he  was  in  presence  of  a 
company  of  invalids.  The  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  himself  in 
his  Ami  des  Hommes  speaks  of  them  as  "  pygmies  or  withered 
and  starved  plants.'"  And  this  testimony  is  not  to  be  exclu- 
sively referred  to  conditions  that  have  passed  away.  The  state 
of  European  aristocracy  to-day  presents  hardly  a  more  inviting 
picture.  If  we  can  believe  an  English  periodical  published  in 
1889j  there  were  at  that  time  <<more  than  twenty  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  royal  family  of  Europe  under  medical  care 
for  brain  affection,"  and  '*  the  number  according  to  the  same 
authority  displayed  a  perilous  tendency  to  increase."*  In 
their  passion  for  exclusiveness  these  families  have  forgotten 
or  left  unheeded  what  they  knew  or  could  have  easily  learned 
from  the  skilled  breeders  of  dogs  and  horses,  and  which  all  the 
provision  that  their  wit  could  devise,  or  wealth  and  position 
<M)mmand,  was  powerless  to  counteract.  True,  they  have 
sought  from  time  to  time,  to  replenish  and  fertilize  the  de- 
pleted and  impoverished  soil  of  their  stock  by  a  union  with 
an  "American  heiress"  ;  but  either  because  the  latter  was 
herself  a  victim  of  the  same  degeneration,  or  was  insufficient  to 
supply  the  needed  vitality,  the  marriage  has  been  as  a  rule 
unattended  with  beneficent  or  happy  results. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  describe  the  "mariage  de  conve* 
nance"  as  something  peculiar  to  foreign  lands  and  peoples. 
It  can,  as  we  have  said,  be  witnessed  all  about  us  with  none  of 
the  circumstances  missing  that  elicit  our  contempt  for  it  abroad 
or  that  ever  work  to  produce  serious  and  far-reaching  harm. 
We  are  not  rash  in  saying  that  the  disgust  which  the  novelist 
never  fails  to  excite  in  ns  for  the  character  that  he  represents  as 
seeking  an  alliance  of  this  kind,  or  the  disfavor  and  opposition 
which  the  playwright  can  always  arouse  for  the  mercenary 
father  who  would  force  his  daughter  to  such  a  marriage,  are 
but  clear  expressions  of  Nature's  own  attitude  towards  these 
matches. 

There  is  another  device  of  nature  to  which  we  must  refer, 
when  on  this  subject  of  heredity  and  its  effects.  It  is  what  is 
called  atavism  or  throwing  back,  and  consists  in  the  reversal  to 
types  and  features  existing  anterior  to  the  parent  in  the  ances- 

'  Quoted  Id  Th.  RIbot'a  Heredity,  p.  S74.  , 

'Tbe  Bconomist,  Feb.  0, 18tS9.  In  article  on  "  The  Death  of  the  Crown-Prince 
«f  Aoitria." 
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tral  line.  It  has  been  said  that  the  education  of  a  child  should 
commence  "  twenty  years  before  it  is  born."  And  this  is  not 
putting  back  the  date  too  far.  For  if  as  breeders  tell  ns 
it  takes  generations  to  establish  thoroughbred  qualities  or 
"points"  in  a  dog  or  horse,  we  can  very  safely  conclude 
that  no  small  measure  of  time  is  sufficient  for  the  training  and 
ripe  culture  that  go  to  make  up  "Nature's  noblemen."  The 
parent,  then,  while  the  most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  child,  is  far  from  being 
the  only  one,  and  just  as  the  father  or  mother  may  be  blameless 
for  the  evil  propensities  that  fill  the  soul  of  their  offspring,  so 
too,  their  vicious  habits  and  weakened  structures  often  fail  to 
check  or  poison  the  transmission  of  purity,  and  strength,  to 
their  children.  And,  indeed,  it  is  well  for  humanity  that 
there  is  this  power  of  the  "latent  germ  "  ever  asserting  itself 
through  the  long  lines  of  direct  and  collateral  relationships ; 
for  while  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  it  works  for  good  it  can 
also  operate  for  evil,  still  its  effect  must  in  the  long  run  be 
toward  the  former  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Were  it 
not  so,  and  were  heredity  from  parent  to  child  the  regular  un- 
deviating  machine  that  some  philosophers  and  psychologists 
declare  it  to  be,  the  race  would  long  since,  as  Lefebre'  well 
points  out,  have  been  submerged  beneath  the  deluge  of  its 
accumulated  malignities. 

We  have  insisted  thus  far  upon  the  rights  of  the  parents 
and  of  the  means  afforded  by  nature  to  supply  their  defects 
and  unfitness,  because  we  hare  thought  that  inmost  of  the 
discussions  on  this  subject  these  are  elements  too  frequently 
forgotten  or  slighted.  We  are  far  from  maintaining,  however, 
that  the  phase  of  the  argument  we  have  thus  far  presented, 
fully  meets  the  position  of  those  who  would  advocate  a  more 
complete  legislative  control  of  marriage  conditions.  The 
answer  to  their  contention  lies  deeper,  and  rests  upon  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  natural  and 
positive  law.  To  a  brief  consideration  of  these,  then,  we  must 
turn. 

Anterior  to  all  civil  enactments  is  the  natural  law,  so  called, 
because  it  has  been  implanted  in  nature  by  the  Creator  of  all 

'  Cf.  Congrte  Scientifique  Internaiional  des  CHtboliques,  1891.  Section— Dm 
Sciences,  Naturelles.   L'Her£dii6  par  Dr.  Lefebre,  de  Louvain. 
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and  by  nature  itself  proclaimed  and  tangbt.  This  law,  as  it 
transcends  all  hnman  norms  in  order  and  dignity,  is  that  from 
which  these  latter  must  be  derived  and  from  which  they  must 
receive  their  ultimate  sanction.'  It  should,  therefore,  inde. 
pendent  of  all  legislation  of  positive  law,  cover  the  whole  round 
and  compass  of  man's  duties.  Dependent  on  this  great  canon 
is,  as  we  have  said,  the  civil  law  by  which  society. and  its 
members  are  immediately  directed  in  the  way  to  temporal  good 
and  happiness,  and  mediately  to  their  last  and  final  end.  This 
good  which  the  civil  law  would  promote  and  direct  is,  as  will 
be  readily  seen,  broad  and  ample,  embracing  not  only  the  weal 
of  the  intellect  and  will,  but  of  the  body  and  all  goods  of  life. 
From  this,  however,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  it  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  the  civil  authority  to  bring  about  perfec- 
tion, even  of  a  rather  low  order,  in  all  of  its  subjects.  Utopia 
is  not  only  an  undiscovered  country,  but  unless  human  nature 
takes  on  radical  changes,  is  undiscoverable.  And  hence,  while 
it  most  certainly  would  redound  to  the  permanence  and  well- 
being  of  the  State  to  be  able  to  count  upon  subjects  gifted 
with  high  intelligence  and  ripe  education  and  at  the  same 
time  endowed  with  that  physical  prowess  that  Sparta  of  old 
would  seek  in  her  sons  and  daughters,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
civil  power  should  assume  the  role  of  pedagogue  or  physician 
and  demand  or  prescribe  the  means  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  qualities  in  the  individuals  over  which  it  exer- 
cises control. 

The  same  must  be  affirmed  of  the  action  of  this  authority 
in  the  broad  field  of  morals.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
social  fabric  rests  upon  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  its  citizens 
as  upon  its  sure  and  indispensable  foundation.  "  Unless  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  he  watcheth  in  vain  that  keepeth  it," 
says  the  Psalmist,  and  while  there  will  be  citizens  who  will 
stoutly  deny  the  agency  and  influence  of  the  Lord  in  affairs 
of  this  nature,  there  will  be  found  none  who  will  dare  gainsay 
the  saving  power  and  efficacy  of  those  virtues  for  the  grace  of 
which  the  Christian  ever  turns  unto  his  God.  So  the  State 
should  see  to  it  that  morality  is  known  and  practiced  among 

'  S.  Thomas,  1-2  qq.  95,  Art.  2,  "  OiuDis  lex  humaoltns  posita  In  tantum  babet 
de  ratione  legis  in  quantum  a  lege  naturae  derivatur ;  si  Toro  in  aliquo  a  lege  naturmli 
discordet  jam  non  erit  lex  sed  legts  corruptio." 
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its  members.  And  for  the  better  compassing  of  this  end  it 
has  the' indisputable  right  to  check  wickedness  and  to  mete 
oat  condign  punishment  to  the  criminal  and  the  outlaw. 

Unquestionable,  however,  though  the  right  of  the  State  is- 
in  the  field  of  ethics  as  in  that  of  education  and  physical  cul- 
ture, there  are  bounds  and  limits  to  this  authority  beyond 
which  it  may  not  go,  even  though  it  would  but  promulgate  and 
enforce  the  edicts  of  the  natural  law.  If  it  pass  beyond  these 
lines,  which  it  must  be  admitted  are  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  define,  and  seek  to  become  co-extensive  with  the  greater  and 
antecedent  law,  it  but  operates  to  its  own  detriment,  if  it  doea 
not  indeed  end  in  its  own  undoing  and  stultification.  The 
"dead  letter  "  enactments  which  occur  only  too  frequently  in 
oar  constitutions  and  books  oi  statutes  bear  testimony  to  thia 
only  less  strikingly  than  do  the  disregard  and  contempt  for 
law  to  which  such  legal  nullities  must  give  rise. 

We  come  to  understand,  therefore,  that  the  sphere  of  the 
civil  law  and  authority  is  not  to  aim  by  immediate  effort  to- 
bring  about  the  realization  of  all  the  good  to  which  its  citizena 
would  individually  aspire,  but  rather  to  move  and  assist  them 
to  these  and  to  all  legitimate  ends  and  worthy  aims  by  excit- 
ing to  healthful  activity,  by  forming  and  encouraging  associ- 
ations of  mutual  help  and  endeavor,  by  extending  an  arm  of 
protection  to  the  infirm,  by  coercing  and  punishing  the  dere- 
lict, and  finally  by  preserving  external  peace  and  order. 

Now  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  with  marriage,  both  aa 
an  act  and  as  a  condition,  the  interests  of  the  State  are  inti- 
mately and  lastingly  bound  up.  We  assume  it  to  be  no  less 
dear  that  there  are  certain  conditions  which  the  civil  power 
may  prescribe,  certain  forms  and  regulations  it  may  enjoin 
upon  those  about  to  unite  themselves  in  marriage,  which  a/e 
imperatively  called  for  by  the  proper  ordering  and  constitu- 
tion of  society.  Yet  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  exercise  of 
this  power  by  the  State  must  remain  within  defined  limits  if 
it  is  not  to  confront  and  clash  with  that  other  right  which  we 
have  already  described  as  belonging  to  every  man  and  entitling 
him  to  marry  and  to  propagate  his  kind.  This  latter,  aa 
a  heritage  bequeathed  by  no  other  testator  than  nature  itself, 
is  possessed  independently  of  any  let  or  hindrance  that  may  be 
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given  or  exercised  by  the  enactments  and  decrees  of  positive 
laws.  It  was  just  here  that  Plato  and  the  ancient  law-givers 
fell  into  error  by  their  stbjection  of  marriage  and  the  family 
to  the  uncontrolled  sway  of  the  State,  by  making  of  them 
instrnments  of  civil  function  to  serve  political  ends  and  in- 
terests. 

But  now  does  the  great  canon,  whence  comes  to  man  the 
primary  right  of  which  we  speak,  ordain  aught  as  to  its  use 
and  exercise  %  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  natural  law 
would  declare  that  to  assume  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the 
marital  state  without  the  capacity  ot  means  of  affording  to 
offspring  the  "conditions  for  a  healthy  being,"  or  the  pro- 
visions for  family  necessities  is  wrong  and  immoral — ^repre- 
hended by  the  very  order  of  things  set  and  constituted  by  the 
Creator  Himself.  It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  to  require 
such  foresight  and  preparation  in  the  candidates  for  marriage, 
would  express  a  want  of  necessary  faith  in  a  benign  and  super- 
intending Providence.  But  such  an  assertion  is  very  apt  to  be 
only  a  presumptuous  covering  for  culpable  sloth  and  indul- 
gence. The  saying  that  God  will  give  bread  for  every  month 
He  sends,  voices  a  faith  thatisof  merit  only  when  it  impels  to 
the  endeavor  which  true  belief  and  confidence  in  God  must  ever 
prompt  and  strengthen. 

The  prescription  of  the  natural  law  being  such,  can  now 
the  civil  authority  intervene  to  declare  and  enforce  it  %  We 
have  seen  that  this  latter  law  is  by  its  nature  less  extensive 
than  the  former ;  that  even  in  matters  of  vital  interest  to  it, 
the  State  cannot  legislate,  for  the  reason  that  such  actiou  would 
be  not  only  destitute  of  efficacy  but  positively  subversive  of 
that  regard  of  and  loyalty  to  law,  upon  which  all  true  and 
safe  order  of  society  must  depend  and  rest. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  a  special  cause  exists  why 
much  of  the  legislation  for  the  restriction  of  marriage  pro- 
posed by  some  of  our  reformers  and  sociologists  would  be 
necessarily  futile.  But  there  is  another  reason  to  which  we 
would  now  refer  and  which  outweighs  all  the  others  as  an 
argument  against  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  civil  law  to  the 
extent  we  have  opposed.  This  is  none  other  than  the  consid- 
■eration  of  human  liberty.  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the 
dignity  of  that  prerogative  which  forms  the  acme  of  man's  per 
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fection  and  marks  him  off  as  the  crown  and  glory  of  creation. 
Of  such  ineffable  worth  is  this  attribute,  so  necessary  is  it 
that  it  flourish,  and  form  itself  the  law  that  should  govern 
the  life  of  man,  that  it  were  better  to  suffer  no  small  number 
of  abuses  and  infractions,  even  of  the  natural  law,  than.that  it 
should  be  unduly  lessened.'  Even  though  the  civil  power 
might  succeed  (which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  impossible)  in 
framing  laws  that  would  define  and  control  with  all  efficacy 
the  most  petty  activities  that  man's  physical  and  moral  being 
might  exercise,  these  enactments  would,  we  dare  say,  consti- 
tute an  evil  more  pronounced  than  the  wrongs  they  had  in- 
tended to  remedy.  For  in  becoming  a  subject  of  such  pervasive 
and  far-reaching  statutes  man  degenerates  to  a  mere  living 
automaton.  The  initiative  for  good  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  ;  the  power  of  abjuring  evil  from  the  sense  of  duty  re- 
vealed to  him  by  conscience  rather  than  by  the  promulgations 
of  human  lawgivers,  is  that  which  makes  man  a  moral  agent 
and  offers  the  occasion  for  his  highest  merit  and  reward.  "He 
shall  have  glory  everlasting,  he  that  could  have  transgressed, 
and  hath  not  transgressed,  could  do  evil  things  and  hath  not  * 
done  them,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  and  we  are  not  unmindful 
that  Christ  wQuld  have  the  cockle  remain  until  the  harvest, 
"lest  perhaps,"  as  He  admonished  those  who  would  urge  its 
removal,  "while  ye  gather  up  the  cockle  ye  root  up  the  wheat 
together  with  it."  From  this  it  may  not  be  argued  that  the 
bonds  and  leashes  of  restraint  are  to  be  at  all  relaxed  or  broken. 
Bather  the  reverse  must  be  looked  for.  Restraint  there  must 
never  cease  to  be,  but  it  should  be  the  discipline  which  appeals 
to  the  higher  faculties  in  man.  Such  control,  while  most  conso- 
nant with  his  exalted  character,  will  be  the  surest  means  to 
make  him  realize  his  high  estate  and  to  keep  it  as  "  being  to 
be  judged  by  the  law  of  liberty." 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
attempts  which  have  of  late  become  so  general,  to  direct  and 
regulate  legislation  according  to  the  postulates  of  the  evolu- 
tionary theories  championed  by  pronounced  materialism.  If, 
indeed,  man  were  destined  to  the  same  end  that  awaits  the 
brutes  of  the  field ;  if  there  were  in  him  nothing  but  what 

>  8.  Th.,  1. »,  q.  96.  ».  ». 
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ander  the  action  of  physical  law  is  to  grow  and  ripen,  then  die 
and  rot,  it  were  well  to  radically  change  our  present  system  of 
laws  and  above  all,  our  methods  of  charity  and  philanthroi>y. 
In  such  a  view,  the  crippled  babe  and  helpless  invalid  are  not 
only  useless  but  insufferable  burdens,  and  if  through  misdi- 
rected benevolence  they  have  been  let  enter  the  world,  enlight- 
ened charity,  especially  to  society  at  large,  demands  that 
they  be  done  away  with,  or  if  sentimental  considerations  still 
obtrude,  that  they  be  allowed  to  find  their  inevitable  end  like 
the  womout  beast  whom  we  turn  on  the  commons.  Says  Mr. 
Lecky,  in  the  book  we  have  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article :  "Many  things  in  modern  life,  among  which  ill-judged 
philanthropy  and  ill-judged  legislation,  have  in  no  small  part 
contributed  to  produce  it  (i.  e.,  an  anaemic  population  .  .  . 
living  habitually  at  a  low  level  of  health) ;  but  two  causes 
probably  dominate  over  all  others.  The  one  is  to  be  found  in 
sanitary  science  itself,  which  enables  great  numbers  of  consti- 
tutionally weak  children  who  in  other  days  would  have  died 
in  infancy,  to  grow  up  and  marry  and  propagate  a  feeble  off- 
spring." The  philanthropy  and  legislation  as  well  as  science 
that  would  operate  to  the  ends  which  Mr.  Lecky  here  describes, 
are  not  to  be  accounted  ill-judged  in  the  eyes  of  true  Christian 
faith.  In  the  sight  of  these  the  deformed,  misshapen  weakling, 
who  is  enabled  to  grow  up  and  propagate  an  offspring,  can 
outweigh  an  army  of  giants  in  the  possession  of  that  which  he 
may  transmit  to  progeny,  feeble  like  himself,  it  may  be,  but 
having  a  worth  and  discharging  a  service  that  are  not  dependent 
upon  health  of  limb  or  strength  of  muscle. 
The  poet  tells  us : 

"Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit." 

He  might  have  enlarged  the  list  of  the  "spirit's"  impotent 
oppressors  to  include  the  frailty  and  disease  of  man's  physi- 
cal parts.  For  have  we  not  all  witnessed  with  admiration  the 
yiotorious  efforts  of  a  strong  mind  and  a  generous  heart  over  a 
weak  and  sickly  frame  that  might  at  times  impede  but  could 
not  stop  the  exercise  of  their  high  and  noble  power.    Such  as 
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these  are  not  to  be  valaed  in  terms  of  flesh  and  blood.  They 
have  vindicated,  more  eloquently  than  is  given  to  the  potency  of  ' 
pen  or  tongne  to  picture  or  declare,  the  might  of  mind  over 
matter ;  though  their  abidance  in  the  world  may  have  been 
brief,  they  have  ia  that  time  accomplished  more  than  multi- 
tudes of  their  hardier,  stronger-bodied  fellows,  who  may  taste 
larger  measures  of  the  world's  delights  and  see  a  greater  round 
of  unlaborious  days,  but  whose  place  will  be  more  easily  filled 
and  with  less  regret.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  old  axiom, 
<<  being  is  better  than  no  being,"  is  seen  to  have  a  broader 
sense  than  that  which  the  metaphysicians  who  expressed  it 
had  directly  intended. 

But  such  appreciations  are  far  from  the  mind  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists and  legislators  to  whom  we  are  referring.  And 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  did  they  but  push  to  a  logical  issue 
the  principles  they  declare  and  would  have  us  accept,  the 
great  army  of  the  incapables  and  unfit  would  quickly  pass 
from  their  troubled  state,  no  longer  to  vex  or  annoy  us. 
Then  would  ensue  that  struggle  for  existence  from  which 
would  come  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  but  it  would  be  a 
battling  of  the  ape  and  tiger,  issuing  in  what  could  live  and 
flourish  only  under  a  "heaven  of  iron"  upon  an  "earth 
of  brass." 

John  Wxbrtbb  Malodt. 
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Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Reformation  In 
England,  by  the  late  Samuel  Boffej  Maitlaud,  D.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  F.  S.  A., 
sometime  Librarian  to  Archbishop  Hovley,  and  Keeper  of  the  mann- 
acripts  at  Lambeth,  with  an  introdaction  by  Arthur  WoUaston 
Hntton,  M.  A.,  Bector  of  Easthope,  Salop.  John  Lane,  London  and 
New  York,  1899,  8",  pp.  xix  +  466. 

In  their  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History  "  (London, 
1882,  p.  327)  this  work  of  Dr.  Maitland  is  pronounced  by  Mulliuger  and 
Gardiner  "a  series  of  masterly  criticisms,  in  which  the  unscrupulous 
tactics  of  many  of  the  early  Reformers  are  skillfully  exposed."  Foxe's 
so-called  Book  of  Martyrs,  the  compilations  of  Strype,  the  ecclesiastical 
histories  of  Fuller  and  Collier,  the  History  of  the  Beformatiou  by  Gilbert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  were  once  the  authorities  for  the  story  of 
the  Beformatiou.  But  the  advance  of  historical  criticism,  the  publication 
of  documents  by  the  Government  and  by  private  societies,  a  succession  of 
works  like  Brewer's  Life  of  Henry  VIII,  and  Gasqnet's  writings  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  formation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  have  convinced  these  seventeenth  cen- 
tury writers  of  a  multitude  of  falsehoods,  inaccuracies,  exaggerations, 
and  calumnies,  so  that  one  may  well  say  the  whole  history  remains  to  be 
rewritten,  and  this  time  more  in  the  temper  and  the  sense  of  Dr.  Lingard, 
whom  Gardiner  and  Mullinger  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  « candid  and 
judicious  writer."  In  his  "  History  of  the  Church  in  England  "  (London, 
1857,  voL  II,  pp.  1-6),  Canon  Flanagan  called  attention  to  the  want  of 
independence  of  historians,  contemporary  or  nearly  so  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  their  systematic  tampering  with  history,  "  even  with  the  editions 
of  authors  long  deceased,"  to  theories  advanced  by  them,  not  for  love  of 
truth  but  in  the  interest  of  the  Reformers,  to  their  nnhistorical  and 
needless  vituperation,  and  their  tissue  of  palpable  falsehoods — the  whole 
constituting  an  appeal  to  the  half-educated  masses. 

The  (20)  "  Essays"  of  Dr.  Maitland,  first  issued  in  1849,  after  most 
of  them  had  appeared  singly  in  the  "  British  Magazine,"  are  now  reprinted 
with  an  introdaction,  in  which  the  vague  Utopian  principle  of  a  "living 
faith  in  Christ "  is  set  forth  as  the  touchstone  of  spiritual  continuity  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  Bishop  Bernard  Gilpin  (1617-1583)  is  pro- 
posed as  the  typical  character  with  which  to  interweave  "  a  true  and 
popular  history  of  the  Beformation."  There  is  something  delioionsly 
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innocent  in  the  plea  by  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  cleared  from  hia 
unholy  avarice,  the  "circumstances  of  the  day"  excusing  it!  Over 
against  this,  however,  we  may  put  the  admissiou  (p.  ix)  that  "  during 
the  last  sixty  years  the  one-sided  and  ill-informed  estimate  that  for  over 
two  centuries  almost  exclusively  prevailed,  has  been  persistently  criticised 
and  largely  abandoned."  No  one  contributed  more  to  this  change  of 
mind  than  Maitland,  Nonconformist  by  birth,  lawyer  by  training,  gifted 
with  fine  critical  instinct,  ranging  for  years  among  original  documents  of 
the  Reformation  while  librarian  at  Lambeth,  a  sincere  lover  of  truth,  and 
free  from  any  "  papal"  tendencies, — he  was  the  right  man  to  initiate  the 
"  new  learning"  of  Brewer,  Dixon,  Gairdner,  Gasquet,  and  others.  It  is 
not  necessary,  at  this  date,  to  call  attention  to  the  well-known  expose  of 
Bale,  Foxe,  Strype,  and  Burnet, — those  telling  pages  are  the  commonplaces 
of  all  who  follow  the  history  of  the  English  Beformation.  In  lieu  thereof, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  recommend  these  "Essays"  as  an  admirable  manual 
of  practical  historical  criticism.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  on  which  does 
not  shine  some  truth  or  principle  or  guidance  of  supreme  import  to  the 
historian.  The  facts  often  sink  away  into  insignificance,  like  a  sordid 
setting  to  some  great  jewel,  in  face  of  certiiiu  formulas  or  canons  of 
historical  research.  How  neatly  he  depicts  (p.  241)  the  gradual  transi- 
tion from  hypothesis  to  certainty,  which  is  one  of  the  "  tricks  of  the 
trade  "  with  some  historians : 

"  It  is  curious  to  see  how  quietly,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  add,  uncon- 
sciously, some  writers  contradict  themselves,  and  how  easily  their  self- 
contradictions  pass  off  with  their  readers,  if  only  a  few  pages  intervene ; 
but  wheffthe  passages  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  one  tries  to  imagine 
the  facts,  what  a  puzzle  they  make  !  " 

Here  is  another  paragraph  (p.  242)  worth  citing  at  length  for  the 
accurate  and  luminous  statement  of  a  phenomenon  that  strikes  the  Catho- 
lic historian  more  frequently  than  any  othen 

"  Perhaps  every  man  who  really  believes  a  story  which  contains  some 
impossibilities,  is  liable  to  soften  it  in  the  relation  not  merely  as  an 
apology  for  his  own  belief,  or  to  conciliate  the  belief  of  others,  but  because 
the  little  matters  dropped,  or  the  explanatory  suggestions  inserted,  have 
been  put  out,  or  put  in,  during  the  process  of  his  own  reception  of  the 
story ;  so  that  the  story  really  exists  in  his  mind  in  the  modified  form  in 
which  he  hands  it  over  to  the  next  relater,  that  he  may  take  his  turn  at 
probableizing,  and  pass  it  on.  Such  writers  are  not  to  be  charged  with 
anything  like  intentional  falsehood ;  but  that  they  are  in  fact  the  cause 
of  much  misconception  and  mistake  of  facts,  and  therefore  of  all  the 
false  reasoning  and  false  philosophy  that  is  built  on  such  false  imagina- 
tions, is  beyond  all  donbt.  It  is  only  by  tracing  stories  back  that  we  can 
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judge  how  far  they  have  beeu  subjected  to  this  process.  The  reader  who 
for  the  first  time  meets  an  anecdote  in  its  hundredth  edition,  and  its  most 
mitigated  and  swallowable  form,  may  very  naturally  receive  it  in  simple 
good  faith,  without  the  least  idea  that  if  he  were  to  strip  it  down  to  its 
foundation,  facts  and  authorities,  it  would  show  itself  to  be  an  incredible 
and  monstrous  lie." 

The  style  of  Maitland  is  in  keeping  with  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
lucid,  with  a  tendency  to  epigram  and  compactness,  sparkling  with  point, 
suggestions,  allusions, — the  style  of  a  gifted  talker  who  was  at  once  a  man 
of  letters  and  a  shrewd  observer  of  all  about  him.  Though  the  volume 
of  his  work  be  small,  yet  its  quality  is  superfine,  and  the  sweep  of  its 
influence  incalculable.  Every  Catholic  should  be  grateful  to  the  author 
of  these  "  Essays  "  and  of  the  "  Dark  Ages."  Those  who  know  him  best 
And  use  him  most  will  perhaps  want  to  add  : 

"  Talis  turn  sis,  utinam  noster  esses." 

T,  J.  S. 


■Naturalism  and  Agnosticism.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  the  years  1896-1898.  James 
Ward.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.;  1899.  3  vols.,  pp.  xviii  + 
'302 ;  pp.  xiii  +  294. 

Professor  Ward's  high  standing  as  a  writer  on  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy insures  a  welcome  for  these  volumes.  Twenty  lectures,  delivered 
during  a  period  of  three  years,  are  here  grouped  in  five  parts,  under  these 
aignificant  titles  :  The  Mechanical  Theory ;  Theory  of  Evolution ;  Theory 
of  Psychophysical  Parallelism ;  Refutation  of  Dualism ;  Spiritualistic 
Monism.  The  author  warns  us  that  these  lectures  do  not  form  a  isystem- 
atic  treatise.  "  They  only  attempt  to  discuss  in  a  popular  way  certain 
assumptions  of  'modem  science'  which  have  led  to  a  widespread,  but 
more  or  less  tacit,  rejection  of  idealistic  views  of  the  world."  Still,  the 
range  of  the  discussion  is  large,  the  problems  fundamental,  and  the  pre- 
sentation  orderly.  The  outcome  of  the  argument  is  that  nmterialism, 
naturalism,  agnosticism  and  dualism  must  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
«piritualistic  monism,  which  remains  the  one  stable  position.  "  It  is  only 
in  terms  of  mind  that  we  can  understand  the  unity,  activity,  and  regu- 
larity that  nature  presents.  In  so  understanding  we  see  ihat  Nature  is 
Spirii" 

This  conclusion  our  author  reaches  by  a  process  of  elimination ;  his 
work,  in  fact^  is  mainly  one  of  destructive  criticism.  Bat  his  final  aim  is 
constructive,  to  show,  namely,  that  the  admissions,  perplexities  and  betray- 
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sis  of  the  theories  which  he  examines  lead  on  to  the  theory  which  he 
maintains.  For  the  purely  mechanical  view  of  the  universe  he  would 
substitute  the  teleological.  Dualism  he  would  replace  by  monism ;  only* 
this  is  neither  materialistic  nor  agnostic,  but  idealistic.  His  sharpest 
criticism  is  directed  against  that  blending  of  naturalism  and  agnosticism 
which  is  found  in  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy."  Mr.  Spencer,  indeed,  is 
taken  to  task  with  a  severity  of  which  even  he,  as  the  chief  sinner,  may 
fairly  complain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  German  schools  of 
thought  escape  with  an  occasional  mention. 

As  to  his  own  position,  the  doctrine  of  Professor  Ward  is  not  abso- 
lutely new.  Essentially  it  consists  in  holding  that  mind  furnishes  the 
data  for  the  interpretation  of  everything  that  is  not  mind.  The  very 
conception  of  natural  law  is  teleological ;  it  rests  on  the  analogy  of  civil 
law.  "  If  man  had  never  made  laws  he  could  never  know  law,  and  if  he 
were  not  a  free  agent  he  could  neither  make  laws  nor  obey  them."  So  we 
are  led  to  this  result :  "  It  being,  in  general,  granted  that  our  conception 
of  the  unity  and  regularity  of  Nature  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  knowl- 
edge— being  ever  confirmed,  never  falsified,  by  experience — we  are  now 
equally  entitled  to  say  that  this  unity  and  regularity  of  Nature  proves 
that  Nature  itself  is  teleological,  and  that  in  two  respects :  (1)  it  is  con- 
formable to  human  intelligence,  and  (2),  in  consequence,  it  is  amenable 
to  human  ends." 

The  naturalism  which  is  opposed  to  this  view  assumes  a  dualism  of 
mind  and  matter ;  but  what  we  really  find  is  a  duality  of  subject  and 
object  in  the  unity  of  experience.  Two  forms  of  experience  must  be 
recognized, — the  experience  of  a  given  individual,  and  experience  as  the 
result  of  intersubjective  intercourse.  But  since  the  subject  of  universal 
experience  is  one  and  continuous  with  the  subject  of  individual  experience 
and  shows  the  same  intimate  articulation  of  subjective  and  objective 
factors,  it  follows  that  experience  is  one  organic  unity. 

The  extent  of  this  monism  is  not  quite  clear.  Professor  Ward  evi- 
dently holds  to  the  conception  of  God  as  the  Knowable  First  Cause, 
Supreme  Intelligence,  Creative  Mind.  He  demurs  to  the  Spencerian 
notion  of  an  inscrutable  Power  behind  phenomena.  But  he  does  not 
offer  any  theory  as  to  the  relation  between  finite  intelligences  and  the 
Divine  Mind.  Insisting  that  the  historical  is  what  we  understand  best, 
and  what  concerns  us  most,  he  adds  :  "  How  far  below  us,  how  far  above, 
the  historical  extends,  we  cannot  tell.  But  above  it  there  can  be  only 
God  as  the  living  unity  of  all,  and  below  it  no  longer  things,  but  only  the 
oonnecting,  conserving  acts  of  the  one  Supreme." 

With  his  monism,  as  applied  to  the  realm  of  experience,  we  may  find 
fault;  and  to  his  identification  of  Idealism  and  Spiritualism  we  may 
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take  exception.   Yet  his  work  as  a  whole  is  full  of  significance.  Its 

main  thesis  is  a  reaction  against  that  philosophy  which,  pretending  to  be 
the  only  interpreter  of  science,  would  do  away  with  the  spiritual  and 
reduce  to  mere  mechanism  the  mental  life  without  which  science  itself 
were  impossible.  E.  A.  P. 

Life  beyond  Death.   Minot  Judson  Savage,  D.  D.   G.  P.  Putnam's 

Son's,  New  York,  1900,  pp.  xi.  +  329. 

The  snb-title  informs  us  that  this  volume  is  "  a  review  of  the  world's 
beliefs  on  the  subject,  a  consideration  of  present  conditions  of  thought  and 
feeling,  leading  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  can  be  demonstrated  as  a 
fact"  This  large  promise  expands  into  thirteen  chapters  which,  begin- 
ning with  "  primitive  ideas,"  run  their  course  through  ethnic  beliefs, 
Bible  teaching,  mediaeval  speculation,  protestantism,  agnosticism  and 
physical  research.  There  is  added  an  appendix  containing  "  some  hints 
as  to  personal  experiences  and  opinions."  The  conclusion  is  that  psychi- 
cal research  is  the  one  hopeful  line  of  investigation  for  those  who  would 
deal  with  the  problem  of  immortality. 

Headers  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  just  how  Mr.  Savage's  work  should  be  classed,  or  why  it 
should  be  classed  at  all.  The  author,  apparently,  is  not  troubled  with  any 
~  suspicion  that  others  have  gone  over  the  same  ground  more  carefully  and 
might,  therefore,  deserve  mention.  His  own  citations  show  a  preference 
for  the  poets  rather  than  for  the  philosophers.  Not  Plato  nor  Aristotle, 
but  Homer  is  made  to  speak  for  the  Greeks ;  and  Dante  bears  the  burden, 
for  the  Middle  Ages.  These,  of  course,  were  dark  ;  and  no  one  expects  an 
author  who  is  laced  about  with  strictly  scientific  methods  to  discover  any- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  darkness.  Even  the  account  of  spiritistic  phe- 
nomena is  so  meagre  that  one  may  wonder  whether  the  voluminous 
"  I*roceeding8  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch"  be  not  published  in 
vain. 

But  if  the  book  offers  nothing  new  upon  the  problem  under  discussion, 
it  renders  one  service  which  ages  to  come  will  feel  bound  to  appreciate. 
It  affords  an  insight  into  the  author's  mind  and  tells  a  good  deal  about  his 
experience,  especially  about  his  relations  with  leading  spirits  at  least  on 
this  side  of  the  veil.  He  has  taken  such  care  to  make  his  position  clear 
that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  those  who  misunderstand  him.  Earnest 
seekers  after  truth  will  not  be  attracted  by  the  tone  of  the  book  :  it  is  too 
flippant.  But  there  is  an  obvious  endeavor  to  be  as  frank  as  possible  and 
to  refrain  from  dogmatising.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  author's 
sincerity  when,  coming  down  to  etymology,  he  gives  us  the  pith  of  agnos- 
ticism in  the  concise  statement :  "  Agnosco  [I  do  not  know]." 

E.  A.  P. 
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Biblical  Treasury  of  the  Catechism;  compiled  and  arranged  by 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Cox.  Large  12mo.  Cloth.  Wm.  H.  Young  &  Co., 
New  York.  $1.25. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  list  of  new  books  issuing  from  Catholic  sources 
BuflBces  to  convince  one  of  the  increasing  activity  among  Catholic  writers 
on  Biblical  matters.  The  demand  for  the  Bible  itself  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Dissertations  on  the  Canon,  on  the  Inspiration,  on  the  Authorship, 
etc.,  of  the  Sacred  Books,  new  Translations,  Introductions,  Studies,  and 
Bible  Helps  are  appearing  in  abundance.  Beading  Circles  and  the 
Summer  Schools  have  helped  on  the  work. 

Outside  of  the  Church,  on  the  contrary,  Destructive  Higher  Criticism 
has  been  doing  the  Bible  to  death.  In  the  midst  of  varying  creeds  and 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  book,  Protestants,  who  love  what  they  call 
the  Bible,  are  going  astray,  because  they  have  lost  confidence  in  their 
leaders.  Catholic  authors  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  in  a  practical  manner,  that  the  Church  is  now,  as  she  always  has 
been,  the  sincere  defender  of  the  good  book. 

"  The  Biblical  Treasury  of  the  Catechism"  is  a  book  that  meets  the 
demand  of  the  time,  though  it  should  have  been  published  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  divided  into  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  questions,  numbered 
according  to  the  questions  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism.  The  questions 
and  answers  of  the  Catechism  are  printed,  without  abridgment,  in  full- 
faced  type  as  headings.  The  texts  of  Scripture  that  illustrate  the  teaching 
of  the  Catechism  are  put  underneath  in  a  concise  and  orderly  way.  The 
Scriptural  passages  are  printed  in  old  style  type.  Arabic  figures  of  modern 
style  ure  used  for  the  references,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  fractions  to 
facilitate  memorizing.  The  work  is  itself  a  thesis,  proving  how  abundant 
is  the  biblical  basis  for  Catholic  doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Catechism. 
Those  outside  the  fold  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  array  of  Bible 
proofs  for  the  faith  of  the  Church.  The  compiler  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  thoroughness  with  which  each  question  is  treated,  and  on  the  order 
observed.  The  sequence  of  texts,  together  with  their  intrinsic  interest, 
makes  the  perusal  of  the  book  a  pleasure,  and  gives  to  the  volume  a 
decided  value  as  a  book  of  spiritual  reading.  The  work  is  one  which 
appeals  at  once  to  priests,  who  will  find  it  of  great  assistance  in  preparing 
their  sermons.  The  catechist,  also,  will  find  in  the  Scripture  texts  the 
means  of  making  every  lesson  full  of  life.  The  work  is  destined  to  have 
this  further  good  result:  It  willibe  the  means  of  leading  many  to  read 
the  Scriptures  for  the  sake  of  the  Catechism,  while  others  will  read  the 
Catechism  for  the  sake  of  the  Scriptures.  The  publishers  have  brought 
«ut  the  work  in  a  handsome  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  beauti- 
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fully  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of  paper,  and  bound  in  silk  cloth.  The 
"Biblical  Trcjwury"  has  the  "Xihil  Obstat"  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Spalding,  D.  1).,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  and  the  "  Imprimatur  "  of  the  Most 
Rev.  P.  A.  Feehan,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

C.  P.  G. 


The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew,  with  an  explanation  and 
critical  commentary,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Maas,  S.  J.,  Woodstock  Coll^e» 
Md.   St.  Louis,  Mo:  B.  Herder,  xli,  317.  1898. 

This  new  Commentary  on  the  first  Gospel  has  been  prepared  by  a 
learned  and  experienced  biblical  scholar,  whose  patient  research  and 
untiring  industry  are  evident  in  the  carefully  digested  and  well-arranged 
materials  composing  this  large  volume.  Its  general  appearance  is  attractive. 
The  paper  is  firm  and  not  transparent.  The  print,  though  usually 
small,  is  very  bold  and  clean  cut,  and  can  be  read  with  pleasure. 

One  feature  of  the  work,  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
average  reader,  is  the  "  Introduction,"  in  which  the  conditions  under 
which  this  Gospel  was  written,  along  with  many  other  facts  connected 
with  its  composition,  are  set  forth  with  suflBcient  completeness  of  detail 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  its  contents  better  than  be  otherwise 
could.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the  author  gives  a  remarkably  complete 
table  of  contents  (pp.  1-9).  Then  follows  the  Introduction  proper 
(pp.  13-41),  in  which  are  discussed,  in  so  many  chapters:  1.  The  First 
Evangelist;  2.  The  Authenticity  of  the  First  Gospel;  3.  The  Original 
Language  of  the  First  Gosjiel;  4.  The  Readers  of  the  First  Gospel; 
5.  The  Object  of  the  First  Gospel ;  6.  The  Structure  and  the  Character 
of  the  First  Gospel;  7.  When  and  where  the  First  Gospel  was  written. 

This  introduction  is  of  fundamental  importance;  for,  though  not 
treated  so  exhaustively  as  is  done  in  special  works  on  the  subject,  still  the 
fullness  with  which  the  above-mentioned  topics  are  here  handled,  forms 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  Commentary,  and  enhances  its  value  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  to  whom  special  treatises  on  such  subjects  are  inac- 
cessible. 

The  Exegesis,  covering  317  large  pages,  is  excellent  in  its  arrange- 
ment. It  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  is  the  text  of  the  English 
Douay  Version.  The  second,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  work, 
consists  of  the  large  number  of  various  readings  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Text  and  of  the  Ancient  Versions.  These  textual  notes,  which  are 
80  abundant  as  to  be  indicated  on  nearly  every  page,  embody  the  results 
of  the  latest  and  best  researches  into  the  minutiae  of  the  text.  It  need 
not  scandalize  the  reader  to  learn  that,  when  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
disagree,  the  aathor,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent>> 
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which  declares  the  Vulgate  authentic,  allows  himself  to  be  guided  by 
critical  principles,  and  sometimes  gives  the  preference  to  the  Greek 
original  over  the  Latin  translation.  The  third  part,  or  the  Commentary 
proper,  presents  full  expository  comments,  based  on  a  careful  study  of 
the  text.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that,  on  every  page,  the  commentary 
largely  preponderates  in  bulk  over  the  text.  This  is  true,  especially 
where  some  fundamental  doctrinal  passage  is  concerned,  as  may  be  seen 
on  pages  255-280,  in  commenting  the  history  of  the  institution  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  a  more  detailed  examina- 
nation  of  the  author's  methods  of  exposition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
thoroughness  is  apparent  on  every  page,  both  in  the  methods  employed 
and  in  the  results  obtained.  The  work  will  be  helpful  to  students  and 
to  the  clergy  generally. 

C.  P.  G. 


Paulus  und  die  Gemeinde  von  Korinth  auf  Grund  der  Beiden 
Korlntherbriefe,  von  Dr.  Ignaz  Eohr,  Eepetent  am  Kgl.  Wilhelms- 
stif  t  in  Tubingen.    Freiburg  im  Breisgau :  Herder,  1899;  X  +  157. 

At  no  time,  probably,  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  has  so  keen  an 
interest  been  taken  by  Catholics  in  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  "  Biblische  Studien  "  is  one  of  the  proofs  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  this  interest.  It  is  a  peculiar  excellence 
of  these  "  Studies,"  that  they  are  thoroughly  critical  and  scientific  in 
their  methods  and,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  Catholic  in  their  results; 
the  present  number  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As  its  title  indicates,, 
the  purpose  of  this  brochure  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  may  de- 
sire a  clear  statement  of  the  results  of  critical  research,  thus  far  reached 
by  scholars  of  the  present  day,  on  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  As  is  evident,  some  such  help  is  necessary  to  the  student ; 
for  these  epistles  are  made  doubly  difficult  by  the  numerous  local  and 
personal  allusions  in  which  they  abound.  The  Corinthian  Church  ex- 
hibited some  remarkable  peculiarities.  Corinth,  the  capital  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  Greece,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Eomans  under  Mummius, 
B.  C.  120,  and  rebuilt  by  Julius  Cajsar  B.  C.  46.  It  was  on  the  highway 
between  Borne  and  the  East,  and  the  command  of  a  seaport  on  both  gulfs, 
one  on  each  side,  made  it  the  center  of  commerce  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  resort  of  a  heterogeneous  population  composed  of  all 
nationalities.  At  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  first  visit,  about  A.  D.  53,  it  had 
become  a  city  of  more  than  600,000  inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom 
were  free  men,  and  two-thirds  slaves.  This  population  consisted  of  the 
descendants  of  the  colony  of  Roman  freedmen  settled  there  by  Juliu& 
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CsBsar  nearly  a  century  before ;  of  Greeks  attracted,  by  a  variety  of  mo- 
tives, from  the  snrrounding  country  to  the  new  city ;  of  merchants  and 
traders  of  all  sorts  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  adventurers  from  every 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  this  turbulent  mass  was  vastly  swollen 
by  the  returning  tide  of  Jews  expelled  from  Rome  just  at  that  time  by 
the  P'mperor  Claudius. 

But  Corinth  was  as  heterogeneous  in  thought  as  it  was  in  population. 
In  culture  it  was  substantially  a  Greek  city,  though  in  some  respects  it 
resembled  Rome,  and  in  others  it  resembled  Jerusalem.  Though  it  culti- 
vated the  fine  arts  and  abounded  in  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
and  surpassed  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  in  literature,  in  wealth,  and 
in  commerce,  yet  the  corruption  of  mannera  kept  pace  with  its  material 
and  intellectual  prosperity.    It  was  the  most  immoral  city  in  Greece. 

To  the  infant  Church  in  such  a  city  St.  Paul's  two  Epistles  were 
addressed.  No  doubt,  in  writing  them  he  had  in  view  much  that 
regarded  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  such  a  mixed  population  and 
much  that  is  unfamiliar  to  us.  Hence,  anything  that  will  prove  helpful 
to  the  proper  realization  of  the  historical  framework  of  these  epistles,  in 
their  literary  beauty,  in  their  moral  power,  and  in  their  religious  signifi- 
cance, must  be  as  welcome  to  the  pastor  and  preacher  as  it  is  to  the 
scholar.  With  this  intention  Dr.  Rohr  has  approached  the  investigation 
of  the  problem.  After  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  he  clearly  outlines 
his  method,  he  takes  up  the  subject  in  sections.  In  the  first  he  discusses 
the  "  Vorbereitung  und  Grundlegung  des  Christenthums ; "  in  the  second, 
the  "Gemeindeordnung;"  ill  the  third,  the  "  Geistesgaben ; "  in  the 
fourth,  the  "  Sittliche  Verfassung  der  Gemeinde ; "  in  the  fifth,  the 
"  Parteiuugen  und  Parteien." 

As  is  evident,  the  topics  are  various ;  rival  factions  in  the  Church, 
lawsuits  between  Christians  before  Pagan  tribunals,  a  notable  case  of 
incest,  marriage,  divorce,  the  "  Casus  Apostolicus,"  virginity,  the  eating 
of  meats  offered  to  idols,  scandal,  charity,  the  speaking  of  women  in 
Christian  assemblies,  abuse  of  various  spiritual  gifts,  disorders  at  the 
Eucharistic  Table,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It 
is  true  such  a  singular  combination  of  cases  may  never  again  occur  in 
any  one  locality  in  the  Church,  but  the  general  principles  involved  in 
the  Apostle's  manner  of  deciding  these  cases  may  serve  for  the  solution 
of  analogous  cases  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Apostle  sets  forth,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  facts  occurred,  the  underlying  principles,  and  applies 
them  to  social  problems,  to  public  worship,  to  the  Sacraments,  to  the 
various  states  in  life,  and  to  Church  government.  Dr.  Rohr  is  of  the 
opinion,  and  he  seems  to  make  his  position  good,  that  these  two  Epistles 
are  of  special  significance  for  our  own  times,  because  they  have  to  do 
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with  tendencies  and  currents  of  thought  closely  allied  to  the  socialistic 
movement  of  to-day,  and  because  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down 
for  the  Corinthians  should  serve  as  guides  for  us  in  all  efforts  at 
reform  in  social  matters. 

The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  thorough  and  interesting.  In  view 
of  the  obscurity  in  which  questions  so  remote  from  us  both  in  time  and 
space  are  naturally  involved,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  author 
should  have  reached  conclusions  that  can  in  every  case,  be  considered  as 
established  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil.  Of  this  no  one  is  so  well  aware  as 
he,  as  is  clear  from  the  choice  of  the  motto  on  the  title  page  of  his  work, 
"  Videmus  nunc  per  speculum  in  aenigmate"  (1  Cor.,  13,  12).  His  cau- 
tion is  shown  in  this,  that,  in  some  instances,  after  quoting  all  the 
authorities  and  weighing  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  position,  he 
thinks  it  better  to  suspend  judgment  than  to  mislejul  by  an  overhasty 
conclusion  from  insuifieient  evidence. 

Dr.  Rohr's  manner  of  exposition  is  lucid,  his  language  is  elegant  and 
often  animated,  and  his  methods  and  general  critical  principles  are  such 
that  no  one  can  take  exception  to  them.  As  samples  of  his  style,  read 
his  explanation  of  1  Cor.,  7,  36,  on  page  64  ff,  78  ff,  91  if,  and  especially 
his  characterization  of  the  "Christ  Party,"  p.  147. 

The  author  has  done  a  splendid  service  by  writing  this  volume.  It 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  more  intelligible 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  them.  The  work  is  marked  tlironghout  by 
an  excellent  spirit  and  illustrates  the  possibility  of  combining  the  critical 
faculty  with  sentiments  of  reverence  for  God's  Word. 

C.  P.  G. 


Heliand :  Poema  Saxouicum  Secnli  Noni,  ou  Po^me  de  la  Vie  de  J6su8, 
compost  par  ordre  de  I'Empereur  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  sous  les 
auspices  de  Saint  Luidger,  evSque  de  Munster,  en  Tannic  814. 
Etude  critique  et  version  litterale,  vers  par  vers,  d'aprds  le  manu- 
script Saxon  dScouvert  en  1794,  a  la  biblioth^que  de  la  cathedrale  de 
Bamberg,  par  le  chanoine  G6rard  Gley,  de  G^rardmer.  V.  Mohler, 
Paris,  Librairie  Orientae  et  Am6ricaine.  J.  Maisonneuve,  1898,  8°, 
pp.  176. 

In  1794,  the  French  Canon,  Gerard  Gley  (d.  1824,  Curd  of  the  Inva- 
lides),  author  of  a  history  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  ancient 
Franks,  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg,  an  ancient 
German  poem,  which  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Life  of  Christ  as  told  in  the  Gospels.  Hence  the  title  "  Heliand",  the 
Healer,  the  Saviour.  Besides  publishing  in  French  extracts  from 
the  work,  Gley,  it  is  said,  printed  at  Tours,  in  1819,  a  complete  transla- 
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tion  into  French,  of  which  work,  however,  no  trace  can  now  be  found. 
In  1830,  Schmeller  published  at  Munich,  a  translation  due  principally 
to  Rheinwald,  the  collaborator  of  Gley.  Since  then  many  German 
editions  have  appeared,  Koene  (1855),  Grein,  Kanengiesser,  Sievers  (1878), 
Simrock  (1883),  Hermann  (1895).  In  the  work  before  us,  M.  Mohler 
undertakes  to  make  good  the  loss  of  Gle/s  translation,  and  offers,  not  a 
word-for-word  rendering,  but  a  close  presentation  of  the  actaal  sense  of 
the  5985  verses  which  compose  the  "  Heliand".  They  are  written  in 
alliterative  octosyllabic  metre,  the  outcome,  we  are  told,  "of  the  old 
religious  chants  of  the  Aryan  race,  which  were  sung  by  the  whol& 
people  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  with  a  four-step  motion,  to  right  and  to  left, 
forward  and  backward,  the  regular  swaying  of  which  dance  dwindled 
away  in  time  to  the  spoken  cadences  of  the  strophe  held  fast  by  the  even 
recurrence  of  syllables  beginning  with  the  same  consonant,  and  therefore 
easily  accentuated."  Since  Grein  and  Koene,  the  literature  of  the  "  Heli- 
and "  is  simply  enormous, — the  classic  treatment  of  it  remains  yet  that  of 
Sievers  (1878).  Its  interest  is  manifold,  first  as  a  very  ancient  specimen 
of  the  German  tongue, — the  "  altniederdeutsch,"  though  critics  are  not 
all  agreed  as  to  the  exact  "  patria  "  of  the  writer, — whether  Westphalian, 
Frank,  or  Saxon,  thongh  indeed  he  surely  belongs  to  the  same  race  and 
the  same  locality  that  furnished  Britain  with  its  Angles,  Jutes  and 
Saxons.  The  date  of  the  poem  is  put  by  Mohler  at  813-814,  though 
Plummer  (V.  Bedae  0pp.  Hist.,  1896,  II,  p.  254)  cites  Windisch  as  "show- 
ing incontestably  that  the  '  Heliand'  is  under  obligations  to  Ehabanns 
Maurus  for  use  of  his  commentary  on  the  (Tatian)  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
written  830-831."  Like  Milton,  he  is  also  under  obligations  to  Avitus 
of  Vienne,  for  use  of  his  poem  "  De  Creatione  Mundi."  As  to  the  place 
of  origin  it  is  put  down  as  the  convent  of  Mimigarda,  near  MOnster, 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Luidger,  in  773. 

The  literary  value  of  the  "  Heliand "  has  been  variously  appre- 
ciated. Some  German  scholars  will  have  it  that  it  is  sister  to  the  Nibel- 
ungen  and  Gudrun,  that  it  surpasses  even  the  Messiad  of  Elopstock,  and 
equals  often  the  blind  bard  of  steep  Chios.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Vilmar 
(German  Antiquities  in  the  Heliand,  Marburg,  1862).  The  Saviour  is  a 
true  German  Kayser,  and  the  apostles  are  his  "  Getreuen,"  his  "  Oomites", 
and  loyalty,  honor,  bravery  are  the  high  qualities  of  these  spiritual  "war- 
lords". It  is  a  great  breathing  picture  of  the  native  Franconian  life, 
customs,  ideas,  and  ideals,  ere  the  "  Walsche"  falsehood  and  cowardice 
were  domesticated, — a  monument  of  the  spirit  of  Charlemagne  himself, 
who  named  the  months  and  the  winds  in  Frankish,  began  to  compose  a 
grammar  of  the  Frankish  tongue,  and  wrote  down  and  memorized  those 
"  poetica  carmina  gentilia"  that  his  pious  son  Louis  would  neither  read. 
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hear,  nor  teach.  Others,  like  Scherer  (Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur, 
1889,  p.  48)  will  not  see  in  it  anything  epical,  nor  hold  it  to  be  the 
noblest  and  sublimest  work  of  poetry  that  Christians  have  ever  produced. 
It  is  a  didactic  poem,  a  free  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels,  the  earnest  appeal 
of  the  missionary  who  clothes  in  poetical  language  his  love  of  souls.  In 
any  case,  it  is  high  and  holy  reading,  this  Christian  bit  of  the  old  "  Frag- 
menta  Theotisca",  and  the  German-speaking  world  prize  it  highly  along 
with  the  Wessobrunner  Prayer,  the  Oath  of  832,  and  the  poem  of  Otf  ried 
of  Weissenburg. 

Curiously  enough,  a  page  of  Flaccus  Illyricus  (Catalogi  testium  Teri- 
tatis,  1562)  seems  to  show  a  knowledge  of  this  old  Saxon  poem,  though 
he  refers  also  to  a  concomitant  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
says  that  the  author,  a  "non  ignobilis  Vates  de  gente  Saxonica,"  was 
instructed  in  his  sleep  (by  angels  ?)  "  ut  sacrae  legis  praecepta  ad  canti- 
lenam  propriae  linguae  congrua  modulatione  coaptaret".  Flaccus  was  a 
great  liar,  and  no  authority  for  his  lengthy  paragraphs  has  ever  been 
discovered;  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sievers  (Plummer,  1.  c,  p.  257) 
that  no  renaissance  scholar  would  make  the  old  German  writer  divide  his 
poem  "  per  vitteas — A.  S.  fit,  fitt.  Middle  English,  fitte,  a  song  or  poem. 
Now  the  Venerable  Bede  (H.  E.  IV.  c.  24)  narrates  a  somewhat  similar 
story  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  Caedmon,  the  "cowherd  bard  of  Whitby." 
Among  some  mediaeval  Latin  verses  cited  by  Flaccus,  in  his  description* 
is  the  line : 

"  Qui.prins  agricola  mox  et  fuit  ille  poeta." 

It  is  very  strange,  to  say  the  least,  that  both  Caedmon  and  the  author 
of  the  "Heliand,"  and  perhaps  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  known  as 
"  Genesis  B,"  should  open  the  great  line  of  English  and  German  poets 
as  divinely  instructed  dreamers.  A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of 
Hesiod  and  of  the  Icelandic  shepherd-bard  Hallbjorn. 

Apropos  of  this  book,  I  am  tempted  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  Irish  teachers  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  works.  That  they  were  occupied  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  be  seen  from  Olden's  "  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ireland  one  thousand 
years  ago"  (Dublin,  1888),  from  the  perfect  study  of  Samuel  Berger, 
"L'Histoire  de  la  Vulgate"  (Nancy,  1893,  pp.  29-61),  and  from  their 
scriptural  manuscripts  yet  extant.  With  regard  to  the  Vulgate  text 
used  by  the  author  of  "Heliand,"  M.  Berger  says  (p.  xii)  that  it  was 
largely  fixed  by  the  Irish  missionaries  and  copyists,  and  that  their  influ- 
ence in  this  respect  was  lasting.  The  Irish  missionaries  were  numerous 
throughout  Franconia  in  the  eighth  century, — we  meet  Kilian,  Colman, 
Totnan,  at  WQrzburg,  precisely  where,  according  to  Eccard,  a  manuscript 
of  the  "  Heliand  "  was  kept  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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From  1134  to  1497,  there  was  in  that  city  a  "  Monasterinm  Scoticum." 
Their  influence  on  the  handwriting  of  the  ninth  century  Germans  is 
admitted  by  Wattenbach  (Deutschlands  Geschichtsquellen)  and  on  their 
miniature  painting  by  Keller  (BilderzHge  aus  der  irischen  (St  Gall) 
Handschriften),  Sednlius  of  Lidge,  the  "  greges  philosophorum  "  of 
Eric  of  Auxerre,  the  wisdom-sellers  from  Ireland,  Clemens  and  Albinus, 
Dungal  of  Bobbio,  the  relations  of  the  great  Karl  with  the  "Scoti"  of 
St.  Gall,  their  portrait  in  the  verses  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  and  other 
indications  show  that  th&  entire  scholastic  activity  of  the  period  775-850 
was  dominated  by  them.  That  they  took  interest  in  the  vernacular  of 
their  new  "  patria  "  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  attempt  at  a  Ger- 
man dictionary  seems  to  have  been  made  by  them ;  that  they  could  preach 
to  the  people  and  did,  like  Gall,  Kilian  and  others;  that  the  oldest  rem- 
nants of  Gothic  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  labors  of  the  Irish  monks 
of  Bobbio.  Their  native  poetic  instinct  could  not  easily  be  quenched, 
as  we  see  by  the  versos  of  Golumbanus  and  by  other  texts ;  they  were 
masters  of  a  complicated  system  of  rhyme  and  alliteration, — and  they 
had  already  done  no  little  to  rouse  the  poetic  vocation  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  They  were  a  race  of  poets,  harpers,  singers,  wandering  teachers, 
preachers,  saintly  men,  skilled  in  the  gospels,  beloved  by  the  people  and 
the  court, — what  wonder  if  they  roused  some  noble  Frank  or  Saxon, 
taught  him  the  charm  of  his  own  tongue  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  passed  on,  leaving  his  musical  story  to  do  its 
work  in  their  stead?  How  they  did  the  same  among  the  German  folk  of 
Northumbria,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  (History  of  Early  Eng- 
lish Literature,  New  York,  1892,  pp.  274, 275).  Speaking  of  Cynewulf's 
love  of  the  sea,  and  his  noble  vocabulary,  he  says  t 

"All  the  nameless  passion  of  the  sea  and  the  stormy  sky,  of  the  land 
winds  and  the  white  horses  of  the  deep,  of  the  black  clouds  and  red 
lightning,  entered  day  by  day  into  the  life  of  those  who  watched  the  busi- 
ness and  the  fury  of  the  elements  from  the  edges  of  the  cliffs ;  and  the 
watchers  were  men  and  women  who  had  received  the  impress  of  the  sea 
and  its  love,  not  only  from  their  Teutonic  forefathers,  but  from  the  Irish, 
whose  tales  are  full  of  the  great  waters,  and  who  were  as  much:  children 
of  the  billows  as  Beowulf  and  his  men.  .  .  .  Not  only  then  from 
■one  side  but  from  two,  the  Northumbrians  were  prepared  to  receive 
the  poetic  impulse  of  the  sea."  In  another  work  (English  Literature 
from  the  Beginning  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  New  York,  1898,  p.  133) 
the  same  writer  says  of  Caedmon,  that  "  Doppelganger "  of  the  author 
■of  "Heliand":  "Though  perhaps  of  Celtic  descent,  his  tongue  was 
English  and  his  poems  English ;  he  wrote,  "  in  sua,  id  est,  Anglorum 
lingua,"  says  Beda.   But  the  monks  of  Whitby,  who  taught  and  helped 
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him  in  his  work  were  some  of  them  Irish,  and  all  of  them  under  Irish 
inflnence ;  and  Wiilker  conjectures  that  they  laid  before  him,  as  a  pattern 
for  his  poetry,  or  as  an  incitement,  existing  Celtic  hymns,  such  as 
Golman's,  of  the  seventh  century.  Thus,  as  the  English  learned  the  arts 
of  writing  and  illumination  from  the  Irish,  so  Caedmon  may  also  haye 
received  from  them  an  impulse  to  the  making  and  form  of  his  poetry." 
This  is  all  I  would  suggest  for  the  author  of  the  "  Heliand.''  It  has 
already  been  admitted  by  Powell  and  Vigfusson  for  the  Icelandic  sagas. 

T.  J.  S. 


Archeoiogie  du  Moyen-Age  et  Ses  Methodes,  Etudes  Critiques,  par 
J.  A.  Brutails,  Archiviste  de  la  Gironde,  J uge  au  Tribunal  Snpdri- 
eur  d'Andorre.    Paris  :  Picard  1900.    8°,  pp.  234. 

In  a  modest  volume  M.  Brutails  has  exposed  critical  views  of  a  high 
order  concerning  the  schools  of  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
"  sources  "  of  French  or  Gothic  art,  the  abuse  by  archaeologists  of  certain 
fundamental  notions  of  that  science, — definitions,  explanations  and  classi- 
fications of  the  facts  of  archaeology, — the  respective  r6le  of  chronology 
and  architectural  science  in  the  study  of  archaeology.  Local  archivist 
and  archaeologist  himself,  and  author  of  numerous  studies  on  the  great 
monuments  of  Southern  France,  notably  of  the  Pyrensean  region,  he 
comes  well  qualified  to  treat  the  great  questions  of  a  science  that  has  grown 
immeasurably  in  the  last  century. 

Who  formed  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  It  was  the  master- 
workman  under  the  roof  of  his  rude  chantier,  surrounded  by  his  drawings, 
models,  and  specimens  of  material.  His  knowledge  of  mechanics  and 
geometry  was  comparatively  small,  his  skill  in  designing  very  inferior, 
his  mind  closed  to  the  true  sense  of  the  old  classic  models  he  saw  or  drew. 
But  he  had  the  double  power  of  imitation  and  initiative.  If  the  classic 
Soman  methods  of  construction  long  held  him  subservient,  he  was  ever 
casting  about  for  freedom,  and  in  these  long-sustained  efforts  created 
anconsciously  many  things  new  and  serviceable.  But  the  mediaeval 
architect  was  slow  to  change, — his  little  world  was  local  and  homogeneous, 
his  power  of  reasoning  and  execution  great,  but  his  field  of  observation 
narrow.  Eouen,  Speyer,  Ely,  Burgos,  had  each  a  unity  and  consistency  of 
domestic  architecture,  as  did  every  mediaeval  city, — there  was  no  London 
or  New  York  where  the  citizen  can  see  in  one  hour  specimens  of  every 
architecture  known  to  men.  Bnt  if  tradition  dominated  the  architect's 
work-shop,  an  infinite  variety  was  provided  for  by  the  nature  of  his  mate- 
rials, their  accessibility,  the  character  of  the  stone, — hard  or  soft, — by  the 
climatic  conditions, — light,  rain,  snow, — by  the  social  conditions  of  his 
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neighborhood,  and  by  the  racial  temperament  of  those  for  vhom  he 
worked.  Here  arises  the  question  of  the  limits  of  symbolism  in  mediaeval 
architecture.  M.  Brutails  will  admit  but  two  elements  as  universal  and 
assured. — Eastern  direction  of  the  church-edifice  and  the  inclination 
of  the  apse  toward  the  right,— these  seem  to  him  to  be  always  intentional, 
other  symbolism  being  read  into  the  architecture  later  on,  about  as  the 
ninth  century  liturgists  read  new  symbolisms  into  the  ecclesiastical 
vestments. 

M.  Brutails  takes  issue  with  some  very  prominent  authorities  on 
Gothic  architecture,  like  ^'iollct  Ic  Due,  Vemeilh,  Louis  Courajod,  and 
others.  He  is  not  so  ready  as  they  to  admit  Gaulish  (Keltic),  Syro-By- 
zantine,  general  Oriental,  or  Norman  influences  on  the  early  mediaeval 
architecture, — or,  at  least,  to  admit  that  they  were  original  and  impulsive 
influences.  That  Persian  tapestries.  Oriental  ivories,  Byzantine  minia- 
tures, and  all  the  "minor  arts  "  that  came  in  byway  of  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  and  worked  their  way  up  the  Rhone  and  thence  inland,  had  varying 
circles  of  influence,  he  does  not  deny.  But  the  two  creative  elements  of  the 
mediaeval  Gothic  were  the  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  monuments  and 
the  personal  genius  of  the  rude  artisans  who,  in  time,  made  architects 
of  themselves,  not  blindly  as  the  bee  makes  its  golden  dome,  but 
intelligently,  by  endless  efforts,  not  one  of  which  was  lost,  and  the  sum  of 
which  make  up  that  pure  French  Gothic,  which  Moore,  in  his  "  Gothic 
Architecture"  (Macmillan,  1899,  p.  428),  calls  "the  most  splendid  archi- 
tectural product  that  human  genius  and  skill  have  thus  far  wrought 
in  this  world."  Of  the  foreign  analogies  M.  Brutails  maintains  that  they 
are  not  always  proof  of  filiation,  that  a  great  "  hiatus,"  for  example,  exists 
between  the  Syro-Byzantiue  Christian  churches  with  which  M.  de  Vogile 
has  made  us  familiar  in  his  classic  work  on  the  civil  and  religious  architec- 
ture of  Northern  and  Central  Syria  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  centuries, 
and  the  church  of  Saint  Front  de  P6rigueux,  whose  pendentive  cupolas 
M.  Brutails  will  not  admit  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  but  rather  the  outcome 
of  local  and  independent  attempts  to  raise  a  wide  spherical  roof  of  stone 
on  free-standing  pillars.  He  reminds  us  that  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
while  ornamentation  is  subject  to  external  influences,  the  technique  of 
the  masons  and  other  builders  remained  long  unchanged, — a  mixture  of 
reminiscences  and  empiric  knowledge. 

Apropos  of  the  Norman  contribution  to  Gothic,  while  he  recognizes 
the  narrow  geographical  limits  of  that  noble  architecture,  yet  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  its  monuments  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical, — hence 
the  structural  peculiarities  of  a  wood-using  people  like  the  Scandinavian 
ship-builders  are  a  priori  shut  out.  Moreover,  the  monuments  on  which 
■the  ancient  influence  of  the  axe  and  saw  may  be  noted  are  usually  of  a 
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•civil  or  a  military  character.  The  oldest  belfry  in  France,  that  of  Saint 
Front  de  P6riguenx,  is  not  of  Norman  origin,  but  of  ancient  Boman  con- 
struction. Thus  he  eliminates  Euprich-Robert's  theory  of  the  Gothic 
capitals  being  drawn  from  the  square-hewn  post-heads  of  a  Scandinavian 
hall.  The  ogee,  the  flying-buttress  and  the  broken  arch  are  the  three 
general  criteria  of  Gothic,  and  all  three  require  and  suppose  more  solid 
materials  than  wood.  Nor  will  he  have  the  theory  of  Courajod,  accord- 
ing to  which  one  of  the  chief  influences  to  which  the  Gothic  is  owing, 
must  be  sought  in  the  Visigothic  kingdom  of  the  fifth  century.  Here 
the  barbarian  Christians  were  anti-Eoman,  and  here,  in  cities  like  Mar- 
seilles and  Aries,  that  "little  Eome  of  the  Gauls,"  met  the  artists  of 
Byzantium,  Bavenna,  Syria,  and  the  nobles  and  priests  of  the  Merovin- 
^ans  and  the  Carolingians.  In  this  way,  thinks  Courajod,  came  in  the 
architectural  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  Orient.  But  the 
"  Variae"  of  Cassiodorius  show  that  the  principles  of  Eoman  architecture, 
its  manuals  and  methods,  still  existed.  The  public  architect  at  Eome  is 
bidden  by  Theodoric  (Variae,  vii,  15)  to  "read  the  books  of  the  ancients," 
and  (ibid,  vii,  5)  to  "see  that  your  new  work  harmonizes  well  with  the 
old.  Study  Euclid — get  his  diagrams  well  into  your  mind ;  study  Archi- 
medes and  Metrobius."  In  the  same  formula  the  palace  architect  is 
reminded  that  "  the  builder  of  walls,  the  carver  of  marbles,  the  caster 
of  brass,  the  vanlter  of  arches,  all  come  to  you  for  orders,  and  you  are 
expected  to  have  a  wise  answer  for  each," — no  doubt  out  of  his  books 
and  the  traditions  of  his  office. 

While  M.  B.  admits  for  architecture  the  influences  of  conquest,  espe- 
cially when  followed  by  immigration  of  the  conquering  people  as  in  Ireland, 
England,  Sicily, — likewise  the  influence  of  Cluny  and  Citeaux, — he 
teaches  us  that  the  gradual  modifications  of  style  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  owing  to  the  habitual  and  daily  influences  of  travel, — the  pilgrim^ 
the  minstrel,  the  monk — and  to  commerce,  the  peddler,  the  Jew,  the  mer- 
chant; that  building  methods  changed  less  easily  than  the  motifs  of 
decoration;  that  the  Romanesque  is  the  true  parent  of  the  Gothic.  In 
this  I  cannot  see  that  he  differs  much  from  Kraus  (Geschichte  der  christ- 
lichen  Kunst,  Berlin,  1897,  II,  pp.  103-105)  save  that  the  German  writer 
insists  on  the  Teutonic  specimens  of  the  Romanesque.  Both  see  in  it 
the  old  Boman  Christian  basilica,  whose  flat  roof  gives  way  to  the  stone 
vault  and  whose  monolitii  columns  are  replaced  by  stout  pillars.  It  is  a 
long  process  by  which  this  vault  is  lifted,  these  pillars  made  both  slender 
•and  strong,  the  spaces  widened,  naves  multiplied,  transepts  thrown  out 
firmly,  the  walls  hollowed  out  and  thinned  down,  the  whole  ediflce  re- 
duced to  an  admirable  framework  of  thruStings  and  balancings  where 
aU  ia  light,  room,  and  freedom;  where  from  a  solid  base  all  soars 
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and  sweeps  aloft  in  a  unity  never  broken  but  ever  bursting  into  more 
manifold  spiritual  expressions  as  it  draws  itself  skyward.  .  M.  Bm- 
tail's  book  is  quite  suggestive  and  stirring, — the  reader  will  find  in  it  a 
judicious  weighing  of  much  that  is  new  in  the  story  of  Gothic  art,  a  rea- 
soned-out  conservatism  of  views,  and  in  general,  a  scientific  summary  of 
what  seems  now  assured  and  tenable. 

T.  J.  S. 


DeVeteris  Latinae  Ecclesiastici  Capitibus  l-XLIII  una  cum  notis 

ex  eiusdem  libri  translationibns  ^thiopica,  Armeniaca,  Gopticis, 
Latina  altera,  Syro-hexaplaro  depromptis — scripsit  Dr.  TheoL  Henr. 
Herkenne  repetens  in  collegio  Albertino  Bonnensi.  Leipzig : 
Hinrich's,  1899,  pp.  1-268. 

That  the  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  be  restored  to  its  primitive  parity 
has  been  the  wish  of  all  those  interested  in  Biblical  studies  for  the  past 
century ;  to  do  so,  has  been  the  never -fully-realized  ambition  of  many  of 
the  ablest  critics,  particularly  of  the  late  Prof,  de  Lagarde. 

A  few  years  ago  an  important  step  was  made  in  that  direction,  thanka 
to  the  discovery  of  some  fragments  of  the  lost  Hebrew  original. 
Speedily  given  to  the  public  by  such  scholars  as  Schechter  and  Neabauer, 
those  long-desired  witnesses  were  examined  and  cross-examined  without 
delay  by  an  6lite  of  textual  critics ;  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  quite  a  good 
amount  of  precious  information  was  furnished  by  that  examination.  The 
enthusiasm,  however,  was  soon  dampened  by  the  sad  discovery  that  the 
Hebrew  recension,  represented  in  those  fragments,  had  hardly  fared  better  at 
the  hands  of  the  copyists  and  correctors  than  the  Septuagint's  different  re- 
cension, the  Syriac  version,  or  the  Vet-as  Latina  incorporated  in  our  Vul- 
gate. After  a  short  period  of  excitement,  the  textual  critics  had  to  resume 
their  labors,  with  the  assistance  of  the  versions  without  feeling  much 
nearer  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Ecclesiasticus  puzzle.  Consequently 
the  present  volume,  although  representing  a  series  of  researches  under- 
taken two  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Hebrew  fragments,  is  still  in 
order.  It  places  in  an  entirely  new  light  the  Vetus  Latum,  as  this  appears 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  shows  that  if  that  version  was  not  made 
on  the  Hebrew  original,  as  claimed  by  Sabatier  in  the  past  century,  and 
half -conceded,  in  our  own  days,  by  such  men  as  de  Wette,  Welte  and  Wes- 
cott,  yet  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  it  is  but  a  poor  and  unfaithful 
rendering  of  the  Greek.  Made  first  on  the  received  Greek,  it  was  later 
corrected  on  another  Greek  recension,  itself  corrected  on  the  Hebrew.  In 
fact,  among  the  versions  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  V.  L.  ranks  next  to  the 
received  Greek  and  the  Peshitt&,  and,  in  several  readings,  it  alone  rendera 
faithfully  the  Hebrew  original.    It  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
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disposition  and  condition  of  the  text  in  the  oldest  Hebrew  mannscripts, 
showing,  for  instance,  that  the  Hebrew  mannscript  in  the  hands  of  the 
grandson' of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  was  not  written  in  sticha  and  that  very 
probably,  the  words  were  not  separated  from  one  another ;  that  it  was  not 
free  from  abridgments  and  omissions,  etc.  The  V.  L.  moreover,  supplies 
some  important  information  about  the  Greek  manuscript  on  which  it  was 
made ;  for  instance,  that  it  was  free  from  the  perturbation  of  chapters  we 
find  in  the  received  Greek  and  the  other  versions  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Peshitta),  that  it  was  written  in  columns,  the  lines  consisting  of 
about  20  (1)  uncial  letters,  that  the  words  were  certainly  not  separated, 
etc.,  etc  Such  details,  if  well  estdbliihed,  are  of  the  greatest  and  most 
direct  importance  not  only  for  the  history  of  the  V.  L.  itself,  but  also  for 
that  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  Hebrew,  not  to  speak  of  the  light  they 
contribute  to  early  palaeography. 

We  cannot  but  admire  and  praise  the  painstaking,  the  philological 
skill  and  practical  knowledge  of  Oriental  versions  displayed  by  Dr.  Herk- 
enne  in  the  Commentarius  Criticus,  the  bulk  of  his  book  (pp.  39-267). 
The  method  is  good  and  bo  is  the  actual  treatment  of  the  various  points, 
(as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  judge  from  a  cursory  examination).  But  the 
matter  treated  in  the  first  pages  (1-38)  might  have  been  disposed  more 
systematically,  under  a  general  heading.  An  index  or,  at  least,  a  table  of 
contents,  would  have  been  welcome. 

H.  H. 


The  Life  and  Works  of  Dante  Allighieri,  being  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  by  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Hogan,  D.  D., 
Professor,  St  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York,  1899,  8",  pp.  352. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  Dr.  Hogan  informs  us  that  it  "  does  not 
and  could  not  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Dante.  Composed,  as  it  is  in  the  main,  of  certain  lectures  delivered 
to  the  students  of  Maynooth  College,  it  is  intended  chiefly  for  those  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  become  specialists  in  the 
study  of  the  Divina  Commedia."  This  explains  the  very  sketchy  and 
superficial  character  of  the  fifteen  chapters  into  which  the  book  is 
divided,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  chapter  on  the  "Life  of  Dante," 
which  has  unity  and  succinctness.  The  rest  of  Dr.  Hogan's  text  reads 
more  like  the  notes  of  a  professor  than  a  well-digested  and  academically 
written  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  Florentine.  Indeed, 
the  rather  lofty  title  is  excused  by  the  author  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
little  choice  in  the  selection,  "  as  the  more  obvious  titles  had  been  appro* 
priated  by  others."  With  this  reserve,  the  work  may  be  very  useful  to 
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the  beginners  in  Dante.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  ardent  love  for  his  master- 
piece, and  exhibits  a  good  intelligence  of  the  temper,  spirit  and  scope  of 
the  same.  The  literature  of  Dante  is  not  always  accessible  to  seminari- 
ans iind  college  lads, — hence  Dr.  Hogan's  excerpts  and  translations  from 
the  classical  modem  students  and  commentators  of  the  poet  ought  to  be 
welcome  to  teachers  and  disciples.  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  Catholic 
spirit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  chapters  on  "  Dante  an  Orthodox  Catholic 
and  "  Dante  and  the  Pope's  temporal  power."  The  book  would  be  much 
more  serviceable  if  such  Dante-literature  as  Dr.  Hogan  quotes  were 
gathered  somewhere  under  one  rubric,  and  an  exact  system  of  reference 
introduced  and  observed.  As  it  is  one  must  look  painfully  through  the 
whole  work  to  make  sure  of  what  modem  writers  have  been  drawn  on  for 
its  construction.  Then,  too,  there  should  have  been  a  separate  treat- 
ment of  the  principal  "Editions  "  of  Dante,  first  in  Italian,  and  then  in 
the  various  translations,  with  some  brief  note  or  appreciation  whereby 
the  youthful  student  might  know  the  specific  value  or  purpose  of  each 
«dition.  No  student,  for  example,  will  leam  from  this  book  that  there  is 
a  cheap  and  handy  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Dante  by  Dr.  Moore.  The 
Latin  translation  of  Giovanni  da  Serravalle  is  mentioned  (p.  14)  but 
nothing  is  said  in  the  chapter  on  "Commentators  of  Dante"  of  Serravalle's 
interesting  Latin  commentary.  Nor  is  there  mentioned  the  title  of  this 
important  publication  brought  out  (Prato,  1891,  in  folio)  under  the 
auspices  of  Leo  XIII,  by  the  Franciscan  scholars  Marcellino  da  Givezza 
and  Teofilo  Domenichelli.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  noble 
"Dante"  of  Franz  Xaver  Kraus  (Berlin,  1897,  pp.  792)  had  been  taken  as 
model  by  Dr.  Hogan,  he  would  have  produced  a  manual  of  durable  value 
^d  furthered  still  more  the  study  of  the  "  sommo  poeta  "  in  our  schools 
and  literary  circles.  T.  J.  S. 

The  History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  Leo  Wiener.  New  York  :  Scribuer's,  1899. 
The  prose  writings  of  Israel  Zangwill  and  translations  of  the  poems 
>of  Morris  Rosenfeld  have  made  better  known  than  ever  before  the  inner 
life  of  the  distinctively  Jewish  quarter  found  in  nearly  every  large  city. 
Formerly  it  seemed  to  be  a  life  apart,  wi  th  little  more  to  arouse  interest  thui 
the  old  world  customs  and  the  tenacity  of  adhesion  to  Oriental  tradi- 
tions manifested  on  the  surface.  The  language  spoken  in  the  narrow 
Ohetto  streets  was  considered  by  those  outside  the  Jewish  communities 
as  unworthy  of  study  and  as  barren  of  interesting  thought  as  the  lan- 
guage of  an  illiterate  and  uncultured  savage.  And  evennow,  as  Dr.  Wie- 
ner says  in  his  interesting  book,  the  mental  attitude  of  this  people  and 
their  literature  are  "  less  known  to  the  world  than  "  the  language  and 
literature  "of  the  Gypsy,  the  Malay  or  the  North  American  Indian." 
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The  language,  however,  is  native  to  over  five  millions  of  people  in  Europe 
and  a  large  number  in  America;  and  the  literature  contains  many  poems 
and  prose  writings  delicately  wrought,  and  expressive  of  tender  and  re- 
fined feeling. 

Before  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jews  of  Europe  spoke  the  language  of 
their  Christian  neighbors.  Continual  use  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  of  the  Talmudic  writings  brought  in  some  Semitic  words,  but  not  in 
auch  a  way  as  to  produce  a  dialect.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
a  large  number  of  Jews  inhabiting  the  Middle  Rhine  country  left 
Germany  and  settled  permanently  in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Bnssia.  To 
those  lands  they  carried  with  them  their  native  German  language.  As 
little  intercourse  productive  of  deep  impressions  on  their  mental  life  was 
had  with  the  Slavs  around  them,  and  as  communication  with  Germany 
was  interrupted,  the  Jews  were  thrown  upon  their  own  energies  to 
develop,  not  only  a  new  literature  but  a  also  new  dialect.  New  sur- 
roundings demanded  new  words.  Such  words  were  borrowed  from  Semi- 
tic languages,  and  later  on  as  commercial  contact  became  closer  Slavonic, 
and  especially  Lithuanian,  words  were  added.  The  result  was  a  wide 
divergence  from  the  original  German ;  not  enough,  however,  to  prodnce 
a  new  language ;  but  merely  a  new  dialect.  With  the  development  of 
the  language  a  literature  gradually  arose,  which  after  a  while  passed 
back  into  Germany,  where  it  was  received  by  the  German  Jews  and  its 
language  became  the  vernacular  Jewish.  In  former  times  the  dialect 
was  called  Judisch-teutsch ;  through  the  efforts  of  reformers  it  became 
known  as  jargon.  By  those  who  speak  it,  the  vernacular  is  called  Jud- 
isch,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  name  familiar  in  England  and 
America,  Yiddish. 

As  in  all  other  literatures,  so  in  Yiddish,  poetry  developed  first 
Much  of  that  poetry  has  the  character  of  folk-song.  Wedding-songs^ 
songs  of  childhood,  of  youth  and  old  age  have  been  produced,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  beautiful.  As  expressive  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  years  of  childhood  go  by,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  delicacy  and 
charm  of  many  Yiddish  songs,  the  following  may  be  quoted: 

,  Yahren  kleine,  Yahren  schoene, 

Was  sent  ihr  aso  wenig  da  ? 
Ihr  sent  nor  gekummen, 

Me  hat  euch  scboen  aufgenummen, 
Un'  sent  nor  gewe'n  bei  uns  ein  Scho  ? 

Yahren  iunge,  Yahren  g'riuge, 
Was  sent  ihr  aso  gich  aweg? 

Es  seht  euch  nit  kein  Augel, 
Es  dergagen  euch  nit  die  Voegel, 

Ihr  sent  aweg  gar  ohn'  ein  Eck'  I 
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Dr.  Wiener  translates  as  follows :  "  Little  years,  beautiful  years,  why, 
are  there  so  few  of  yon  ?  You  had  scarcely  come,  you  were  well  received^ 
and  you  stayed  but  an  hour  with  us  I — Young  years,  light  years,  why 
have  you  passed  so  quickly  ?  Xot  an  eye  can  see  you,  not  a  bird  can  fly 
as  swiftly.   You  have  passed  without  return  I " 

In  America  Yiddish  poetry  has  reached  a  high  d^ee  of  development 
in  the  poems  of  Morris  Bosenfeld.  For  years  he  has  worked  in  the  sweat 
shops  of  New  York,  and  life  has  been  so  real  and  hard  for  him  that  his 
"Songs  from  the  Ghetto"  have  a  tragic  tone,  but  are  full  of  fine  poetio 
feeling,  and  indicate  that  under  worthy  conditions  he  may  produce 
poems  of  interest  and  value  to  many  outside  the  small  Ghetto  world. 
In  this  century  Yiddish  prose  has  been  produced  in  abundance.  A  large 
quantity  of  it,  however,  is  made  up  of  stories  illustrative  of  and  carica- 
turing the  sect  called  Khassidim.  In  America  the  prose  literature  has 
passed  through  three  stages :  the  era  of  the  sensational  novel,  the  dissemi- 
nation of  socialistic  views,  and  lastly  an  attempt  to  popularize  science, 
and  produce  a  purer  literature.  An  interesting  feature  of  Yiddish  liter- 
ature is  the  drama.  No  great  dramatist  has,  however,  yet  appeared. 
Many  of  the  plays  are  translations  or  adaptations,  such  as  the  productions 
of  J.  Gordin. 

Dr.  Wiener  deserves  great  praise  for  his  history  of  Yiddish  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  classification  and  record  of 
literary  works  entirely  too  little  known.  In  this  book  the  wealth  of 
material  has  been  indicated.  The  poems  and  prose  writings  quoted  are  a 
good  illustration  of  the  fine  literary  quality  of  much  that  has  long  been 
hidden  from  the  world  in  this  jargon  literature.  An  excellent  chres- 
tomathy  is  appended  to  the  book,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  intention  of 
Dr.  Wiener  to  publish  a  larger  one,  printed  in  proper  type,  shall  be  soon 
realized. 

E.  B.  G. 


The  Three  Archangels  and  the  Guardian  Angel  in  Art  By  Eliza 
Allen  Starr.  Chicago,  1899,  published  by  the  author,  16°,  pp.  77. 
Around  some  seventeen  reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  Fra  Angelico, 
Saphael,  Perngino,  Luini,  Murillo,  Overbeck,  Von  Deutsch  and  others. 
Miss  Starr  has  woven  a  text  that  is  full  of  Christian  truth  and  sweetness. 
There  are  many  things  in  Catholicism  eternally  winsome  by  reason  of 
their  poetry  and  their  mysticism, — among  them  is  the  veneration  of  the 
Holy  Angels.  An  heirloom  of  the  Jewish  Church,  a  living  force  in  th© 
Old  Law,  and  equally  so  in  the  New,  this  feature  of  Catholic  life  has 
always  been  jealously  guarded  by  the  Church.  It  is  eminently  in  keeping 
with  the  history  of  mankind  as  related  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  is 
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eepecially  calcnlated  to  keep  alive  the  meauiDg  of  Creation,  Provideiice, 
the  Fall  of  Man,  Prayer,  and  God's  immediate  interest  in  His  children. 
Wonld  that  such  elegant  little  volumes  might  be  multiplied  !  No  book 
is  better  fitted  as  a  companion  to  that  chapter  of  the  Catechism  which 
treats  of  the  holy  spirits  who  sang  at  the  dawn  of  the  world's  creation,  and 
yet  form  the  intimate  household  of  the  Creator.  In  another  edition  it 
vould  be  well  to  correct  the  statement  (p.  12)  that  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite  is  a  Christian  writer  of  the  first  century, — if  we  say  end  of  the  fifth, 
we  shall  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  T.  J.  S. 


Authority  and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane.  Edited  by 
David  S.  Hogarth.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1899.  8°, 
pp.  440. 

Mr.  Hogarth  in  editing  this  collection  of  essays  has  rendered  a  service 
to  students  of  Scripture  and  Ancient  History,  and  also  to  the  general 
reader.  The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  present  the  latest  facts  of 
Archaeology,  and  estimate  their  influence  upon  accepted  historical 
authorities,  whether  sacred  or  classical.  In  no  field  of  research  is  there 
more  activity  than  in  that  of  history.  Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  con- 
clusions, theories,  opinions  of  to-day,  are  subject  to  constant  change.  In 
the  light  of  the  facts  revealed  by  archaeology,  the  statements  contained 
in  many  text-books  must  be  modified  or  rejected,  controversies  judged, 
and  history  written  anew.  Hence  the  need  of  having  these  facts  at  our 
command.  The  specialist,  it  is  true,  may  find  necessary  data  for  his  par- 
ticular study  in  the  various  magazines  devoted  to  his  science ;  but  these 
are  many,  and  so  various,  that  they  are  hardly  available  to  the  scholar 
separated  from  large  centers  of  learning,  and  practically  useless  for  the 
general  reader.  Mr.  Hogarth,  with  the  assistance  of  those  associated 
with  him,  has  removed  this  difficulty,  and  in  this  one  volume  may  be 
found  the  leading  discoveries  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  research  in 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  "authorities" 
with  which  these  discoveries  are  compared  are,  for  Babylonia,  Assyria 
and  Borne  under  the  Empire,  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  for  Egypt, 
Ancient  Greece,  Prehistoric  Italy,  and  Rome  of  the  Republic,  the  clas- 
sical historians  and  writers,  especially  Herodotus,  D^odoms,  and  Homer. 

Naturally,  the  greatest  interest  centers  aronnd  the  question  of 
archaeology  and  Hebrew  authority.  On  this  point  controversy  has 
been  rife  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  other  fields  new  discoveries 
are  looked  to  with  interest,  but  they  do  not  touch  so  vitally  what  pertains 
to  the  belief  and  the  hopes  of  mankind.  To  Dr.  Driver  was  allotted  the 
task  of  treating  this  difficult  subject  A  recognized  leader  in  matters  per- 
taining to  criticism,  thoroughly  versed  in  all  that  archaeology  has  made 
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known,  Dr.  Driver's  statement  as  to  the  facts  endorsed  by  the  literarj 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  those  revealed  bj  archaeologists,  may 
be  relied  upon.  Those  of  his  school  may  also  be  satisfied  with  his  reason- 
ing as  to  the  bearing  of  these  later  discoveries  npon  the  result  of  higher 
criticism,  and  give  assent  to  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom ;  but  Dr. 
Driver  is  too  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  critical  school  to  realize^ 
or  bear  in  mind,  that  from  another  point  of  view  these  same  facts  may  be 
read  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  this  volume,  over  and  above  the  nar- 
ration, from  an  historical  standpoint,  of  the  facts  of  archaeology  and 
their  comparison  with  the  statements  contained  in  the  Scripture,  Dr.  Dri- 
ver holds  a  brief  for  the  defense  of  Higher  Criticism,  and  many  of  his 
broad  inductions,  and  general  conclusions,  are  drawn,  and  colored,  under 
that  influence.  When  the  verdict  of  archaeology  is  not  neutral,  he  says 
"  the  facts  of  archaeology,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known,  harmonize 
entirely  with  the  position  generally  adopted  by  critics  "  (p.  145).  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  final  verdict  in  the  case  of  « The  Bible  vs.  The 
Monuments."  Regarding  the  historical  accuracy  of  certain  statements 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  their  confirmation  or  denial  by  the  testimony 
of  the  monuments,  Dr.  Driver  marshals  a  wealth  of  evidence  and  criti- 
cism, but  each  point  will  hare  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  The  gen- 
eral conclusion  of  Dr.  Driver  seems  to  be,  that  the  chronology  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  certainly  at  fault,  and  will  have  to  be  corrected  in  the  light 
of  modem  discoveries  (pp.  32  and  119) ;  for  the  rest  of  the  disputed 
questions,  the  conditions  are  unchanged  by  the  testimony  of  the  monu- 
ments. It  remains,  therefore,  a  question  of  Dr.  Driver  and  his  followers 
TB.  Sayce,  Hommel  et  al. 

There  is,  however,  another  question  which  is  more  fundamental.  In 
treating  of  Genesis,  Dr.  Driver  seems  to  adopt  the  saying  of  Professor 
Sayce,  namely,  that  the  Babylonian  traditions  are  the  ultimate  source 
whence  the  Hebrews  drew  the  elements  which  find  their  way  into  their 
literature  (p:  15) ;  and,  although  admitting  a  "profound  theological  differ- 
ence between  these  two  narratives,"  the  distinction  as  to  the  different 
elements  which  they  contain  is  not  sufficiently  apparent.  As  far  as 
the  outward  form,  the  literary  setting,  in  which  the  story  of  Genesis  is 
contained,  the  claim  may,  or  may  not,  be  so.  At  present  it  is  a  theory, 
upheld  by  most  critics,  it  is  true,  but  still  subject  to  doubt  and  denial. 
To  admit  this  statement,  however,  as  true,  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
elements  contained  in  this  narration,  would  necessitate  the  changing  of 
all  our  convictions  as  to  the  unique  place  held  by  the  Jews  in  the  history 
of  religion.  According  to  this  old  belief,  the  elements  contained  in  the 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament  have,  as  their  «Wt»nrt/e  source,  a  primitive 
revelation.    The  traditions,  in  which  these  elements  were  preserved,  may 
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have  been  influenced  and  modified  by  the  ages  and  people  through  which 
they  were  handed  down ;  but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature,  and  that  which  gives  it  a  place  apart  in  the  literature  of 
the  world,  is  this,  that  it  contains  the  great  elementary  spiritual  truths 
revealed  to  man  by  God.  The  facts  advanced  do  not  demand  or  warrant 
our  abandonment  of  this  belief.  The  discovery  of  the  creation  tablets, 
(p.  9,  sqq.)  the  existence  of  a  Sabbath  among  the  Babylonians  (p.  17),  their 
myths  of  a  Paradise  and  Fall  (p.  18),  and  legends  of  a  Deluge  (p.  20),  do  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Biblical  narrative  is  ultimately 
at  Babylonian  origin.  To  claim  this,  the  writer  would  have  to  show 
such  a  complete  similarity,  both  in  matter  and  form,  between  the  two  sets 
of  narrations,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  or  at  least  improbable,  that 
each  could  have  originated  separately,  or  both  from  some  more  primitive 
source.  On  the  contrary,  there  exists,  as  Dr.  Driver  says,  a  wide  difference 
between  the  two,  at  least  from  a  theological  standpoint.  In  the  one  we  have 
an  exuberant  and  grotesque  polytheism ;  in  the  other,  a  severe  and  digni- 
fied monotheism ;  in  the  one,  chaos  is  anterior  to  Deity,  the  gods  are 
made,  or  produced — we  know  not  whence  or  how — and  they  only  gradu- 
ally and  with  difiScnlty  rise  superior  to  the  state  of  darkness  and  disorder 
in  which  they  find  themselves;  in  the  other  the  supremacy  of  this  one 
Creator  is  absolute,  and  His  word  alone  sufiSces  to  bring  about  each  stage 
in  the  work  of  creation  (p.  14).'  ■  To  account  for  this  difference  it  will  not 
saffice  to  state  that  "the  Babylonian  myth  must  have  been  for  long 
years  transplanted  into  Israel ;  it  must  there  have  been  gradually  divested 
of  its  polytheistic  features  and  gradually  reduced  more  and  more  to  a 
simple,  unadorned  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  until  parts  of  it 
(we  can  not  at  present  positively  say  more)  were  capable  of  adoption — or 
adaptation — by  the  author  of  Gen.  i.  as  elements  of  his  cosmogony"  (p.  16). 
Bather  would  we  hold  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Ewald,  that  when  it  is 
question  of  those  traditions  which  are  common  to  most  people,  their 
source  must  be  sought  beyond  the  histories  of  the  separate  nations,  and 
in  that  obscure  primaeval  period  of  the  existence  of  one  unknown  but 
early  civilized  nation  which  was  afterwards  dissolved  into  the  nations  of 
that  day.* 

Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam  supplements  this  treatise  of  Dr.  Driver  by  fur- 
nishing us,  in  Part  III,  entitled  Archaeology  and  Christian  Authority, 
"  an  estimate  of  the  gain  accruing  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Christianity 
from  archaeological  discovery."  This  increment  is  derived  from  a  two- 
fold source,  "  the  discovery  of  literary  sources  rescued  from  the  Egyptian 
deserts"  (p.  356)  and  the  monumental  remains.   The  importance  of  the 

•  Compare  Mast)ero,  Dawn  of  Civilization  c.  VII. 
'  History  of  the  Jews,  I,  258. 
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literary  evidence  is  apt  to  be  andaly  exaggerated  on  account  of  its 
antiquity.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  facts  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely fragmentary,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  place  it  in  its 
right  historical  setting.'  To  appreciate  the  evidence  of  the  monuments 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  indirect,  "  that  there 
is  nothing  at  all,  as  yet  known,  which  touches  in  any  way  the  earliest 
Oospel  narrative"  (p.  339).  Their  evidence  but  furnishes  the  background 
for  the  narrative  of  the  Oospels.  For  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
however,  with  details  of  which  "  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  bristle,"  we 
find  that  "  every  detail  might  be  corroborated."  The  accuracy  of  St. 
Luke's  narrative  is  tested  by  the  statements  regarding  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  and  their  perfect  accord  with  the  facts  made  known  by  archaeology 
makes  us  "much  less  inclined  to  reject  his  evidence  elsewhere,  and  certainly 
forbids  us  to  adopt  the  attitude  assumed  by  many  critics,  that  a  statement 
in  the  New  Testament  must  be  wrong  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  right " 
(p.  359).  So  far,  the  most  satisfactory  monumental  evidence  regarding 
early  Christianity  has  been  discovered  in  Phrygia.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  Epitaph  of  Abercius,  discovered  by  Professor  Bamsay  in  1881-3,  and 
the  interpretation  of  inscriptions  on  early  Christian  tombs  (p.  373  seq), 
Mr.  Headlam  furnishes  a  good  example  of  how  these  discoveries  may 
be  used  for  the  building  up  of  history.  The  Catacombs  are  especially 
dear  to  Catholics.  Their  discovery,  use,  and  plan  are  interestingly  told 
in  a  few  pages.  One  conclusion  reached  by  the  study  of  the  inscriptions 
contained  in  the  Catacombs  touches  a  much  controverted  subject,  the 
presence  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome.  The  evidence  derived  from  these  monu- 
ments endorses  the  tradition  which  held  that  "  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  were 
the  joint  founders  of  the  Boman  Church.  Archaeology  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  from  the  second  century  onward,  the  two  apostles  were  jointly 
honored  in  an  especial  manner."  True,  "it  does  not  prove  the  fact,  it 
only  proves  the  belief,"  .  .  .  but  in  both  (literature  and  monuments)  the 
tradition  is  so  strong  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  doubting  the 
fact  (p.  408). 

Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  homes  of  the  oldest  civilization  that  we  know, 
are  pre-eminently  the  sphere  of  the  archaeologist.  Mr.  GrifSth  sketches 
what  has  been  done  in  these  countries,  estimates  the  result,  and  holds  out 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  has  been  made  known 
only  within  recent  years.    Owing  to  the  keen  insight  and  faithful  per- 

'We  could  call  attention  here  to  tbe  recent  publication  by  Ignatius  Ephraera  II, 
Patriarcli  ol  Antiocb.  of  the  "  Testamentura  Domini  Nosiri  Jrsu  Cbrisll."  a  docu- 
ment purporting  to  be  of  the  second  century,  and  which  is  held  by  such  eminent 
critics  as  Germain  Morin,  Harnaclc,  and  Achelifi,  to  be  about  the  age  of  Constanline, 
although  containing  fragments  which  are  older,  probably  of  tbe  second  or  third 
century,  but  regarding  which  critics  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  decide.— JImim 
Btntdkant,  January,  1900,  p.  lu. 
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'  Bererance  of  Young  and  Ghampollion  the  sphinx-like  riddle  of  her  hiero- 
glyphic has  been  solved,  and  from  the  inscriptions  the  archaeologist  may 
now  offer  to  her  historian  "  a  rich  harvest  of  facts  "  pertaining  to  her 
kings,  her  wars,  her  victories  and  defeats ;  whereby  the  latter  may  judge, 
the  historians  of  the  past,  and  form  his  own  estimate  as  to  the  march  of 
events  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Historians  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia are  likewise  indebted  to  this  progress  for  much  that  will  throw  light 
upon  many  important  periods  and  facts  in  the  history  of  these  countries. 
Herodotus  is  severely  dealt  with  by  the  facts  revealed  by  modem  ex- 
plorers. Thanks  to  the  evidence  which  they  have  presented,  we  now 
know  Egypt  better  than  Herodotus  himself,  and  are  able  to  correct  many 
of  his  errors  regarding  her  more  ancient  history,  add  thereto  many  un- 
recorded dates,  facts,  and  events ;  and  form  a  much  more  perfect  estimate 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Egypt  contemporary  with  his  travels. 

Mr.  Griffith,  after  a  short  summary  of  the  teachings  of  Herodotus 
(pp.  163-164),  and  comparing  them  with  recent  discoveries,  declares  the 
writings  to  be  "a  patch-work  of  different  elements  wrongly  adjusted," 
(p.  168 ),  collected  probably  ^om  scattered  records  of  the  priests.  "  Obvi- 
ously ignorant  as  to  the  succession  of  the  kings,  the  classical  authors  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  exhibit  much  knowledge  of  events  in  Egyptian 
history  of  the  early  period"  (169).  Nor  is  their  authority  on  contem- 
porary history  of  much  more  value.  In  the  light  of  the  criticism  of  this 
paper,  Herodotus  appears  like  the  superficial  traveller  of  to-day,  who, 
Bote-book  in  hand,  gathers  up  the  current  gossip,  and  becomes  the  "  racon- 
teur" of  Egypt,  rather  than  her  historian.  "  When  we  are  able  to  check 
his  individual  statements  they  generally  seem  unfounded  or  a  distortion 
of  facts"  (p.  191).  The  classical  writings  on  the  Ancient  East  must,  there- 
fore, be  studied  "more  as  records  of  news  of  the  time,  and  of  the  person- 
alities of  the  authors  than  of  facts,  and  only  those  scraps  of  the  old  lore 
that  bear  rigorous  testing"  may  be  fitted  into  the  new  structure  of 
Ancient  History  which  modem  scholars  would  build.  By  modern 
methods,  the  history,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  began  for 
OS  in  the  iron  age,  about  600  B.  C,  has  been  reconstrncted  and  carried 
back  nearly  3,000  years  by  the  decipherer  of  the  monuments ;  while  "the 
excavator  has  pushed  back  historic  archaeology  some  twelve  centuries  to 
the  beginning  of  the  late  bronze  age  .  .  . ;  further  still,  he  is  tracking 
the  use  of  stone,  side  by  side  with  copper  and  bronze,  until  twenty  centuries 
have  been  added  to  the  twelve,  and  Menes,  the  traditional  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  is  reached.  Beyond  this,  still  he  tracks  it,  but  with 
no  rule  for  the  measurement  of  time"  (p.  209),  guided  simply  by  the  traces 
of  man's  development  as  told  in  the  various  instruments  he  has  left  be- 
hind him. 
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The  Assyriologist  has  hopes  of  completing  the  canons  "bj  which 
dates  were  intended  to  be  identified  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria"  and 
thus  being  able  "to  trace  his  way  back,  almost  year  by  year  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  importance  of  Babylon,  an  epoch  generally  considered  to  fall 
aboat  2300  B.  C."  This,  if  accomplished,  would  serve  in  a  great  measure 
as  a  chronology  for  all  the  Enphratean  countries.  '*  Whether  the  chro- 
nology before  that  time  can  ever  be  more  than  very  roughly  estimated  is 
still  extremely  doubtful"  (p.  214).  When  all  has  been  done,  however,  there 
is  but  scant  hope  of  constructing  a  consecutive  history  of  persons  and 
events  in  the  ancient  world.  All  that  may  be  hoped  for  is  a  "  broad 
outline  of  development  and  change,  chronologically  graduated,  and  varied 
by  occasional  pictures  of  extraordinary  minuteness  and  brilliancy." 

The  two  chapters  on  Greece, — Prehistoric  Greece,  by  the  Editor,  and 
Historic  Greece,  by  Ernest  A.  Gardner, — will  prove  the  most  attractive  to 
the  general  reader.  Ancient  Greece,  in  its  ideals  and  civilization,  was,  as 
Professor  Mahaffy  says,  much  nearer  to  our  own  civilization  of  to-day 
than  that  of  many  contemporary  peoples.  For  that  reason,  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  writing,  and  the  monuments  yf  an  older  civilization,  "  are 
not  mere  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  Archaeologist,  not  mere  treasure- 
honses  of  roots  and  forms  to  be  sought  out  by  comparative  grammarians" ; 
they  are  the  vestiges  of  a  people  of  like  culture  with  ourselves,  from 
whom  we  have  inherited  many  of  the  elements  contained  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  ideals  which  inform  our  lives.  The  story  of  the  results 
accruing  to  history  since  the  first  discoveries  of  Schliemann  (18G8),  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale.  Inspired  by  love  for  the  Homeric  epoch,  and  guided 
by  Pansanias,  this  explorer  undertook  his  labors  in  the  hope  of  proving 
the  historical  accuracy  of  that  immortal  poem.  The  results,  although  un- 
satisfactory if  judged  from  the  end  which  Schliemann  had  in  view,  have 
been  beyond  the  broadest  conjectures  of  the  historic  imagination. 
Although  the  bodies  of  Agamemnon  and  Atrens  may  have  escaped  the 
search  of  the  excavators,  there  have  been  revealed  to  us  a  world  and  a 
civilization  till  now  undreamed  of,  "a  civilization  capable  of  higher 
achievement  which  preceded  the  primitive  Hellenic  in  Hellas  "  (p.  226). 
"Tombs,  pottery  or  work  in  metals,  gems,  ivory,  sculptured  stone  or 
modelled  clay,"  all  point  to  an  "art  before  history."  The  result  of  all 
these  discoveries  rounded  out  in  a  paragraph  is  this :  "  Man  in  Hellas  was 
more  highly  civilized  before  history  than  when  history  begins  to  record 
his  state;  and  there  existed  human  society  in  the  Hellenic  area,  organized 
and  productive,  to  a  period  so  remote,  that  its  origins  were  more  distant 
from  the  age  of  Pericles  than  that  age  is  from  our  own.  We  have  prob- 
ably to  deal  with  a  total  period  of  civilization  in  the  Aegean  not  much 
shorter  than  in  the  Nile  valley"  (p.  230).   Whence  originated  this  great 
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civilization  of  the  Greek  lands  ?  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  all  have 
claimed  the  parentage  of  this  great  deposit  which  so  mightily  influenced 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  face  of  the  Mycenaean  discoveries 
their  claims  may  be  denied  (p.  240).  True,  their  influence  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  art  of  that  prehistoric  period,  but  under  it  all  appear 
the  traces  of  a  people  strong  enough  to  stamp  with  their  own  individual- 
ity and  originality  all  that  was  borrowed,  and  blend  it  into  an  artistic 
form,  which  has  become  the  heritage  of  mankind.  Scattered  by  invasions 
of  less  civilized  nations,  these  people  carried  with  them  the  memories  of 
the  "golden  age,  the  age  of  heroes,  and  god-descended  kings,"  which 
furnished  the  theme  for  the  greatest  of  epics,  and  proved  the  root  from 
which  the  later  art  sprang  forth,  and  gave  to  the  world  its  fairest  blos- 
soms under  the  magic  culture  of  Pericles,  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  book  in  one  review.  Treating  of 
many  diverse  yet  kindred  subjects,  written  by  different  men,  and  from 
various  view-points,  it  is  impossible  to  generalize,  and  yet  more  so  to  com- 
pare, their  conclusions.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain ;  from  beginnings 
to  end,  the  work  is  one  that  demands  a  place  in  every  library.  For 
those  versed  in  the  subjects  whereof  it  treats,  it  furnishes  the  latest  data, 
and  saggests  new  problems;  for  those  who  are  repelled  by  the  vagueness 
surrounding  the  beginnings  of  history,  it  will  be  a  most  welcome  contri- 
bntion,  revealing,  as  it  does,  how  the  prehistoric  is  being  gradually  re- 
covered from  the  realm  of  myths  and  scientiflcally  fixed  by  the  guide- 
posts  of  historical  facts.  T.  J.  W. 

Orestes  H.  Brownson's  Middle  Life  (1845-1855),  by  Henry  P 
Brownson.    Detroit,  1899.    H.  F.  Brownson,  8°,  pp.  646. 

The  figure  of  this  vigorous  champion  of  Catholicism  will  never  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  student  of  American  Catholic  affairs.  In  any 
period  of  Church  history  the  apologist  is  always  an  instructive  personality  , 
revealing  lights  and  shadows,  strength  and  weakness,  now  lauded  to  the 
skies  for  acts  of  skill  or  daring,  and  again  severely  criticised  for  conduct 
or  method  that  seem  to  imperil  the  truth.  This  is  all  the  truer  of  the  lay 
apologists  for  Catholicism,  foremost  among  whom  we  may  without  injus- 
tice place  Orestes  Brownson,  if  rank  and  merit  be  adjudged  according  to 
length  and  priority  of  service,  gravity  of  problems  treated,  intensity  of 
opposition  and  density  of  ignorance  to  be  overcome. 

The  lay  service  to  the  Church  that  begaii  with  Chateaubriand  and 
De  Maistre  has  so  increased  within  one  hundred  years,  that  the  clergy 
may  well  look  to  their  laurels — the  Catholic  layman  has  never  beforo 
spoken  with  such  eloquence,  on  such  high  themes,  and  rendered  such 
service  to  the  Ecclesia  Docens  as  in  this  century.  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Holland,  offer  a  shining  catalogue  of 
"  Defenders  of  the  Faith," — indeed  their  very  number  is  no  small  tribute 
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to  the  eternal  charm  and  truth  of  Catholicism,  for  the  immediate  past 
made  little  or  no  provision  for  them.  Each  has  risen  by  a  line  of  personal 
development  to  the  stage  that  he  oocnpies,  and  in  no  two  cases  have  thej 
been  formed  alike  or  called  after  the  same  manner.  That  priests  should 
defend  and  illustrate  Catholicism  goes  without  saying, — that  so  many  of 
its  most  illustrious  protagonists  should  be  laymen  is  not  the  least  of  the 
religious  phenomena  of  the  century.  The  Spirit  breatheth  where  it  list- 
eth,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  internal  liberty  of  the  Catholic  mind 
that  the  bravest  and  most  eflBcacious  defenders  of  the  Church  should  be 
taken,  abnormally,  from  outside  the  regular  forces ;  that  they  should 
have  contributed  to  the  methods  of  defence  so  much  that  is  new  and 
wholesome,  and  should  have  taken  from  Catholicism  the  reproach  of 
being  no  more  than  the  vested  and  organized  interests  of  a  hierarchy. 
Amid  the  petty  feudalisms  and  absolutisms  of  the  last  century  such 
action  would  have  been  impossible, — much  less  the  creation  of  whole 
congresses  in  which  the  layman  co-operates  with  the  clergy  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  Catholicism.  This  is  one  contribution  of  Democracy  to 
the  history  of  the  Church, — out  of  the  depths  of  the  popular  heart  come 
the  souvenirs,  impulses,  currents,  feelings,  awakenings,  of  which  these 
Catholic  laymen  are  the  voice.  Through  them — and  they  are  of  all 
nationalities  and  temperaments — the  Holy  Spirit  gave  courage  and  conso- 
lation to  the  Catholic  priesthood,  most  unjustly  persecuted  and  broken. 
Through  them  was  knit  anew  that  bond  of  mutual  attachment  that  was 
the  essence  of  mediseval  Catholic  Christendom;  they  prove  that  the  Church 
Is  no  Brahmanic  caste,  but  the  living  org^ism  that  Saint  Paul  de- 
scribed (I  Cor.  c.  xiii.) 

In  the  eighteen  chapters  of  this  second  volume  of  his  father's  life, 
Major  Brownson  goes  over  in  considerable  detail  the  chief  events  of  that 
agitated  existence  during  the  decade  1845-1855.  Familiar  names  crowd 
the  pages;  half -forgotten  but  grave  controversies  are  presented  in  the 
distant  mellow  light  of  the  past;  the  gigantic  labors  of  one  struggling 
ficbolar  are  set  before  us,  earning  at  once  his  daily  bread  and  concerned 
with  the  destinies  of  a  world.  There  is  something  grand  and  inspiring 
«bout  the  moral  earnestness  of  Brownson ;  one  is  uplifted  and  invigorated 
by  contact  with  that  intense  nature  to  which  truth,  conscience,  con- 
sistency, were  pearls  of  greatest  price,  and  to  which  opportunism,  the 
shadings  of  doctrine,  the  adjustments  in  favor  of  peace  and  comfort,  and 
perhaps  temporal  advantage,  were  detestable.  This  may  not  be  the 
temper  of  the  multitude,  but  Orestes  Brownson  rose  high  above  the 
average  man,  and  possessed  the  holy  self -devoting  temper  of  the  martyr 
or  the  crusader.  His  writings  will  long  remain  a  source  of  edification 
and  enlightenment  to  all  thinking  men,  and  his  sacrifices  to  the  voice  of 
conscience  an  exemplar  to  future  generations.  T.  J.  S. 
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Lessons  in  Civics.   By  S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.  D.   New  York :  American 
Book  Co.,  1899 ;  pp.  207. 

This  little  book  is  an  elementary  text-book  in  "  Civics  "  designed  for 
ase  in  schools,  but  it  has  features  that  make  its  appearance  worthy  of 
note  in  these  pages ;  for,  aside  from  its  technical  value,  it  stands  for  a 
principle  and  a  policy  in  education.  The  keynote  to  these  is  given  in  this 
extract  from  the  preface :  "  Unless  it  is  pursued  with  a  distinctly  ethical 
ma,  the  study  of  civil  government  in  public  schools  is  of  doubtful 
utility.  To  equip  a  lad  with  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of  govern- 
ments and  the  rights  of  citizens,  without  equipping  him  with  a  conscience 
that  will  constrain  him  to  practice  the  virtues  of  citizenship,  may  be  to 
prepare  him  for  a  more  successful  career  as  a  public  rogn&" 

The  book  appreciates  the  necessity,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  of 
training  in  politics  for  the  boys  who  are  to  become  the  citizens,  and» 
therefore,  the  rulers  of  the  state.  But  it  appreciates  still  more  the  dig- 
nity of  politics  in  its  best  aspect,  and  the  necessity  of  a  strong  ethical  and 
moral  leaven  to  keep  what  we  term  "practical  politics  "  from  becoming 
s  stench  in  tiie  nostrils  of  decent  men.  Mr.  Forman  is  himself  a  teacher 
and  a  specialist  in  political  science,  and  he  has  given  us,  in  this  modest 
little  book,  an  excellent  combination  of  science  and  sanity.  Its  use  in 
onr  schools  could  not  but  prove  of  assistance  in  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual lines,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  for  those  in  charge  of  advanced 
parochial  schools  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  book. 

C.  P.  N. 


iWISCELUNEOUS. 

Tlie  Question  Box,  or  Answers  to  Objections  against  the  Gatholio 
Chnrch,  by  Non-Catholics  at  Missions,  given  by  the  author,  Eev.  F. 
G.  Lentz,  Missionary  of  the  Diocese  of  Peoria.  New  York  and  San 
Francisco :  Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Co.,  1900.  8**, 
pp.  245. 

Father  Lentz  has  given  us  in  ninety-seven  short  chapters  a  number 
of  objections  to  Catholicism,  usually  urged  at  the  missions  given  for 
Protestants,  together  with  brief  and  pertinent  answers.  The  book  is  a 
very  useful  one,  and  deserves  the  widest  circulation.  Its  temper  is  emi- 
nently patient  and  charitable;  its  style  terse  and  direct  There  is  con- 
siderable gentle  humor  running  through  it,  enough  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  a  thrice-told  tale.  It  would  be  well  in  future  editions  to  give  the 
titles  of  the  chapters,  both  at  the  beginning,  and  before  each  chapter. 
Indexes  of  the  topics  treated,  and  of  the  objections,  would  also  be  an 
improvement. 
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Chronicles  of  "The  Little  Sisters."  by  Mary  £.  Mannix;  Michael 
O'Donnell,  or  the  Fortunes  of  a  Little  Emigrant,  by  the  same. 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana:  The  Aye  Maria,  1900.   8°,  pp.  378,  267. 
These  sketches,  reprinted  from  that  excellent  family  magazine,  the 

Am  Maria,  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  Catholic  family  library. 

They  are  gracefully  written,  pnre,  religions  and  edifying  in  tone. 


New  Footsteps  In  Weil-Trodden  Ways,  by  Eatherine  £.  Conway, 
(ad  Ed.)    Boston :  The  Pilot  Publishing  Co.,  1899.    8°,  pp.  252. 

In  this  little  volumn  of  travel-sketches,  Miss  Conway  oflEers  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  impressions  and  emotions  of  a  tour  through  Europe.  Though 
the  route  of  travel  did  not  embrace  remote  or  little-known  regions,  the 
gifted  author  has  contrived  to  make  familiar  scenes  newly  interesting. 
She  has  a  delicate  Catholic  sense  of  sympathy  with  much  that  the  ordinary 
traveller  does  not  see,  or  seeing,  does  not  appreciate.  Parents  would  do 
well  to  see  that  such  travel  sketches  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
children,  instead  of  the  insipid  or  misleading  accounts  that  are  too  often 
tolerated  in  the  home. 


Over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Alaska,  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
St.  Louis:  Herder,  1899.  8°,  pp.  168. 
This  reprint  from  the  Ave  Maria,  of  "  notes  of  travel  and  adventure" 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska,  is  in  Dr.  Stoddard's  happiest  vein. 
Headers  of  bis  "  Lepers  of  Molokai"  and  his  "Under  the  Crescent"  will 
appreciate  these  pages  that  are  everywhere  lit  up  by  a  brilliant  play  of 
fine  sentiment,  picturesque  style,  and  a  certain  confiding  "  bonhommie" 
that  appeals  to  the  best  instincts  of  the  reader. 


My  New  Curate,  A  Story  gathered  from  the  Stray  Leaves  of  an 

Old  Dia'y,  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.  P.,  Doneraile  (Diocese  of 
Cloyne,  Ireland).    Boston :  Marlier,  Callanaa  &  Co.  (5th  edition), 
1900.   8°,  pp.  480. 
This  work  appeared  as  a  serial  in  one  of  our  Catholic  magazines,  and 
von  recognition  at  once  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  thought  and  the 
delicate  handling  of  the  material.   It  is  too  late  for  us  to  repeat  the 
words  of  praise  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  clerical  « roman  de 
moeurs,"  —few  frankly  Catholic  novels  have  gone  through  five  editions 
in  three  mouths.   Nor  is  this  owing  alone  to  the  energy  and  shrewdness 
of  the  publishers, — intrinsic  merit  is  enough  to  explain  the  charm  and 
popularity  of  the  book,  coupled  with  the  natural  curiosity  the  world  has 
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to  hear  the  life  experiences  of  that  usually  reserved  character,  the  priest. 
The  latter  is  an  official  psychologist,  since  the  days  of  Augustine, — yes, 
and  long  before,  "Homo  sacerdos  veniens  erudiet  nos."  Since  the 
"Parish  Priest's  Week,"  of  Dr.  Egan,  we  remember  nothing  more 
kindly,  profound,  candid,  and  beneficial.  If  the  lives  of  our  clergy  must 
also  be  cast  into  the  mighty  grist  of  the  modern  press,  let  the  gi-inding 
out  be  done  by  such  as  the  well-equipped,  brilliant  P.P.  of  Doneraile, 
not  by  such  observers  as  the  author  of  "  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware." 
Little  Doneraile  ought  to  rejoice, — the  jibing  rhymes  of  the  old  peda- 
gogue will  now  be  foigotten  for  the  literary  worth  and  fame  of  its 
flhepherd  on  whose  shoulders  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  Father  Proat.  Is 
there  not  a  misprint  on  p.  380,  Uarufala  for  Oarofah  ? 


Characteristics  of  the  Early  Church,  by  Bev.  J.  J.  Burke,  Balti- 
more: John  Murphy  Co.,  1899.    8°,  pp.  148. 

This  little  work  undertakes  to  narrate  briefly  many  things  that  the  Cath- 
olic layman  needs  to  know — the  history  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
the  constitution  of  the  primitive  Church,  its  first  writers,  its  teacjiings, 
liturgy,  movements,  creeds,  councils,  trials,  and  triumphs.  It  is  very  popular 
in  character,  without  pretence  to  any  embodiment  of  the  results  of  scien- 
tific research.  What  is  said  (p.  Ill)  of  the  popes  Cletus  and  Anacletus  is 
incorrect;  they  are,  according  to  the  best  historians,  one  person.  On  p.  118 
«  Domatilla  "  should  be  «  Domitilla."  When  writing  of  "  Saint  Colman  " 
(p.  46)  one  should  always  add  some  distinguishing  title,  as  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  Irish  saints  by  that  name.  On  the  same  page  a  work  of  St 
Athanasins  against  the  Novatians  is  cited,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
such  a  book  in  any  list  of  the  works  of  Athanasius.  There  are  other 
blemishes.  The  science  of  Early  Church  History  has  made  much  progress 
in  the  last  half  centnry,  of  which  the  author  seems  to  take  no  account. 
The  most  difficult  work  to  write  just  now  would  be  an  accurate  hand- 
book of  Early  Church  History.  In  spite  of  the  above,  there  are  very 
useful  pages  in  this  work — only  its  statements  need  control  and  verifica- 
tion. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Ambrose  Phillips  de  Lisle,  by  Edmund  Sheridan 
Purcell,  edited  and  finished  by  Edwin  de  Lisle.  New  York  :  Mao- 
millan,  1900,  2  vols,  8°,  pp.  x  -f  422,  382.  $10. 

L'lJniversiti  d' Avignon  aux  XVII  et  XVIII  siteles,  par  J.  Marchand. 
Paris;  Picard,  1900.    8°,  pp.  326. 
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Lea  EsclaTes  Chretiens  depais  les  premiers  temps,  etc.,  par  Paul  AlIarcL 

Paris :  1900  (3d  ed.),  Lecoffre.   8°,  pp.  494. 
Was  Christ  bom  at  Bethlehem  ?   A  study  on  the  Credibility  of  St  Luke, 

by  W.  M.  Eamsay.    Putnam's,  New  York,  1898.   8",  pp.  280. 
A  Historical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  by  W. 

M.  Eamsay.    Putnam's,  New  York,  1900.    8",  pp.  478. 
The  Criminal :  his  Personnel  and  Enrironment,  by  August  Drahms. 

Macmillan,  New  York,  1900.   8°,  pp.  z  +  402. 
Was  Savonarola  Really  Excommunicated  ?   An  Inquiry,  by  Bev.  J.  K 

O'Neill,  0.  P.    Boston:   Marlier,  Callanan  &  Co.,  1900.  8° 

pp.  Tiii  4-  195. 

La  Mort  Civile  des  Beligieux  dans  I'ancien  droit  francs,  etude  historiqufr 

et  critique  par  I'abb^  Ch.  Landry.  Paris :  Picard,  1900.  8°,  pp.  172. 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Oemeinschaft  der,Heiligen  im  Christlichen  Alterthnm, 

von  J.  P.  Eirsch,  Mainz,  1900,  Eirchheim.   8",  pp.  vi  +  230. 
Die  Auffassnng  des  Hohenliedes  bei  den  Abyssiniem,von  Dr.  Ph.  Euringer. 

Leipaig :  Hinrichs,  1900.   8",  pp.  — . 
La  Vie  de  Saint  Didier,  Evgque  de  Cahors  (630-655),  par  Ben6  Poupar- 

dia.    Paris :  Picard,  1900.   8",  pp.  xx  +  64. 
La  Vie  de  Saint  Louis  par  Guillaume  de  Saint  Pathus,  par  H.  F.  Dela- 

borde.    Paris  :  Picard,  1899.   8°,  pp.  xxzii  +  166. 
Lois  de  Ouillanme  le  Conqu6rant,  en  francs  et  latin,  textes  et  £tnde 

critique,  par  John  E.  Matzke.  Paris:  Picard,  1899.  8°,  pp.  liv -f  32. 
Les  Orands  Trait^s  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XIV,  publics  par  Henri  Vast. 

Paris :  Picard,  1899.    8",  pp.  220. 
Testamentum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  nunc  primum  editum,  Latine 

reddidit  et  illnstravit  Ignatius  Ephraem  II  Rahmani  Patriarcha 

Antiochenus  Syrorum.  Mainz:  Eirchheim,  large  8",  pp.  lii -|- 231- 
Bilder  aus  der  Oeschichte  der  altchristlichen  Ennst  und  Idturgie  in 

Italien.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  von  Stephan  Beissel,  S.  J.  Herder, 

1899,  8",  pp.  328  (illustrated). 
Seneca- Album:  Weltfrohes  und  Weltfreies  aus  Seneca's  philosophischen 

Schrif ten  (Appendix  on  the  Christianity  of  Seneca)  von  B.  A.  Betz* 

inger.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau :  Herder,  8",  pp.  224. 
Saint  Jean  Chrysostom  (344-407)  par  Aim£  Puech.  Paris :  Lecoffre,  8°, 

pp.  200. 

Le  Bienheurenx  Raymond  Lnlle  (1232-1315), par  Marine  Andr&  Paris: 

Lecoffre,  8",  pp.  216. 
La  V^n^rable  Jeanne  d'Arc,  par  L.  Petit  de  Julleville.  Paris:  Lecoffre^ 

8°,  pp.  200. 
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Daniel  O'Gonaell,  sa  vie,  son  oeuvre,  par  L.  Nemours  Oodr£  (2d  ecL). 
Paris:  LecofiFre,  1900,  8",  pp.  Tiii+396. 

Die  Englischen  Martyrer  anter  Heinrich  VIII  and  Elisabeth  (1535- 
1583),  Ein  Beitrag  zar  Kirchengeschichte  des  16  Jahrhnnderts,  von 
Joseph  Spillmann,  S.  J.,  (2d  ed.)  2  toIs.,  8",  Freiborg  im  Breisgao,. 
1900,  pp.  zi  +  255,  xii  +  439. 

Zor  Codification  des  Canonischen  Bechts,  Denkschrift  ron  Dr.  Hugo 
Laenuner.   Freiburg  im  Breisgau:  Herder,  1900,  8**,  pp  223. 

Enoyclopaedie  der  Theologischen  Wissenschaf  ten  nebst  Methodenlehre,. 
zu  akademischen  Vorlesnngen  and  znm  Selbststudium,  von  Dr 
(}omelius  Eri^.   Freiburg :  Herder,  1899.   8°,  pp.  271. 

August  Beichensperger  (1808-1895)  sein  Leben  und  sein  Werken  auf 
dem  Gebiet  der  Politik,  der  Eunst  und  der  Wissenchaft,  von  Lndvig 
Pastor.  2  vols.  Herder,  Freiburg,  1899.  8",  xxt+606,  XT-f  496. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  MEETING,  1900. 


The  sixth  annaal  meetiDg  of  the  Alntuni  Association  of  the  Catholic 
IJniversity  of  America,  took  place  at  Hotel  Bellevne,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  afternoon  of  February  14,  1900. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President,  Bev.  Lemuel  B. 
Norton,  the  First  Vice-President,  Bey.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  S.  T.  L.,  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  Bev. 
Dr.  Kerby,  and  accepted  by  the  Society. 

The  chairman  announced  to  the  Society  the  death  of  Fr.  Norton'* 
sister ;  he  also  gave  expression  to  the  satisfaction  felt  at  the  presence  of 
Very  Bev.  Dr.  Oarrigan,  Vice-Eector  of  the  University. 

The  following  were  admitted  to  membership :  Bt.  Bev.  Thomas  J. 
Conaty,  Bector  of  the  University ;  Very  Bev.  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  Vice- 
Bector ;  Charles  P.  Neill,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics ;  Bev. 
Charles F.  Kavanagh,  S.T.B.,  Philadelphia;  Bev. George  V.  Hickey, Mil- 
ford,  Ohio;  Bev.  James  E.  McCooey,  Claremout,  N  H. ;  Bev.  William 
L.  Sullivan,  C.  S.  P.,  S.  T.  B.,  Catholic  University;  Bev.  Bichard  Boland, 
Lowell,  Mass. ;  Bev.  Maurice  J.  O'Connor,  S.  T.  L.,  Catholic  University ; 
Bev.  Eneas  B.  Goodwin,  S.  T.  B.,  Catholic  University ;  Bev.  John  K 
Bradley,  Philadelphia;  Bev  Joseph  McSorley,  Catholic  University. 

Two  papers  were  read,  the  one  by  Mr.  Francis  Guilfoile,  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  was  entitled  "  What  Problems  Confront  the  Association."  The 
text  of  this  discourse  reached  us  too  late  for  publication.  The  second, 
by  Bev.  Edward  J.  Fitzgerald,  S.  T.  L.,  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  was  entitled : 
How  can  the  Association  best  serve  the  University."  We  print  it  in 
full: 

BOW  CAN  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  BEST  SERVE  THE  UNIVERSITT? 

That  every  alumnus  of  the  Catholic  University  is  a  loyal  son  and  is 
interested  in  the  success  of  his  Alma  Mater,  I  take  for  granted.  Every 
man  who  has  passed  a  greater  or  less  time  in  her  halls,  who  has  followed 
the  courses  therein  offered,  who  has  drunk  in  the  high  aspirations  that 
permeate  her  atmosphere,  must  realize  that  his  present  mental  and  moral 
stature  is  a  result  of  all  these  influences,  and  unless  he  be  hopelessly 
selfish,  he  will  wish  to  extend  this  opportunity  for  broad,  exact  culture 
to  his  fellows. 

(250) 
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The  question  then  that  confronts  is,  "  How  can  this  best  be  done  ? " 
It  would  be  unpardonablj  conceited  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  say  the 
last  word  on  a  question  so  important;  all  I  shall  attempt  to  do  is  to 
throw  out  some  suggestions,  some  tentative  schemes,  which  passing  through 
many  minds,  may  tend  to  a  solution  of  the  question. 

The  University  can  be  aided  morally  aud  materially;  morally,  by 
keeping  her  name  and  work  before  the  country,  by  making  her  and  her 
aims  better  known  to  those  persons  from  whom  she  may  hope  to  draw 
her  students ;  materially,  by  contributing  money  or  apparatus  to  fit  out 
the  University  as  perfectly  as  any  school  in  the  world,  that  her  usefulness 
and  influence  may  not  be  circumscribed  by  insufBcient  equipment.  What 
I  shall  ha^e  to  say  will,  naturally,  fall  under  these  two  headings.  As  to 
the  first : 

The  Alumni  Association,  being  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  lusty  though 
that  infancy  be,  can  do  little  as  an  association  to  keep  the  name  of 
the  University  before  the  people.  In  a  great  city,  teeming  with  life,  full 
of  activity,  the  meeting  of  a  score  or  two  of  earnest  men  might  easily 
pass  unheeded  or  at  best  gain  but  a  passing  notice  from  the  press. 

Moreover,  the  infrequency  of  our  meetings  is  another  bar  to  making 
our  beloved  University  home  known  and  loved  as  we  know  and  love  her' 

Although  the  Alumni  Association  cannot  as  yet  do  much  as  an  asso- 
ciation in  advertising  the  University,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  local  asso- 
tions  could  assist  in  this  line ;  not  that  they  would  supersede  the  general 
association,  but  would  be  merely  branches  deriving  their  life  and  vigor 
from  the  parent  stem.  The  minor  or  local  associations  could  be  estab- 
lished on  diocesan  or  state  lines ;  meeting  of tener  and  more  easily,  they 
would  effect  the  end  sought  more  readily.  This  system  has  proved  its 
Buccess  in  other  colleges  and  universities.  I  think  the  attempt  would 
be  worth  the  trying  among  us. 

.  Take  an  example.  I  speak  of  Massachusetts  by  preference,  as  I 
know  something  of  the  conditions  therein  prevalent  There  are  in 
Massachusetts  at  least  a  score  of  alumni.  Meeting  once  or  twice  a  year, 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  doing  something  in  an 
academic  line  to  make  the  meetings  profitable  and  worthy  of  the  school 
it  represents,  such  an  association  would  be  a  leaven  that  would  have  an 
ever  increasing  effect  on  Catholic  New  England. 

If  the  state  lines  seem  too  narrow,  why  not  include  a  group  of  states? 
To  speak  again  of  a  section  of  the  country  with  which  I  am  somewhat 
familiar,  we  might  have,  for  example,  a  New  England  Alumni  Associatiom 
drawing  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  Whettier 
the  scheme  would  succeed,  I  know  not;  whether  it  would  be  desirable,  I 
do  not  attempt  to  settle.   It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  succeed  and  be  a 
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help  to  oar  work.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Washington  to  Massachusetts;  a 
farther  cry  from  Washington  to  San  Francisco;  something  local  would  be 
effectiTe  in  making  itself  felt  and  in  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
larger  association. 

What  the  Association,  as  such,  cannot  compass,  the  individual 
alumnus  can  accomplish.  Coming  here  to  the  annual  meeting  as  often  as 
he  can,  getting  into  sympathy  and  tone  with  the  University,  renewing 
again  the  old  associations — in  a  word,  becoming  an  enthusiastic  student 
for  a  day,  he  may  then  return  to  his  liome  and  diffuse  some  of  his  pent- 
up  enthusiasm,  some  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired. 

This  may  be  especially  the  opportunity  of  the  clerical  alumnus.  As 
the  years  glide  by,  the  young  priest,  fresh  from  the  Universitj,  becomes 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  diocese,  while  still  retaining  his  youthful,  student 
enthusiasm  for  the  higher  education  of  his  people.  He  will  now  be 
more  and  more  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  a  school  by  young  men  seek- 
ing the  highest  development  of  their  powers  in  a  University  curriculum. 
This  will  be  his  opportunity  to  do  some  propaganda  for  his  Alms 
Mater. 

The  importance  of  this  propaganda  cannot  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon. 
The  University  is  not  known — ^the  University  is  not  known  as  she  is — to 
be  a  school  of  the  highest  grade  in  educational  work,  a  school  offering 
exceptional  advantages  to  a  young  man  who  has  energy  and  good-will  to 
bring  to  his  studies.  It  is  not  a  seminary  of  superior  grade,  it  is  not  a 
novitiate  for  priests,  it  is  not  a  college  even, — it  is  a  University  in  the 
fullest,  broadest  sense  of  the  word ;  in  its  aims  and  prospects  it  will  give 
the  completest  education  in  all  the  branches  of  human  science;  will  give 
the  completest  rational  freedom  of  research;  will  welcome  all  truth 
wherever  found  and  under  whatever  guise.  The  country  does  not  know 
this.   It  is  time  it  did,  and  it  devolves  upon  us  toaccomplish  it. 

Oatholio  schools,  of  the  primary  grade  at  least,  are  now  become  com- 
mon in  our  older  Catholic  communities.  At  the  opening  of  each 
recurring  school  year  it  is  now  the  custom  to  preach  an  educational 
sermon  on  the  benefits  of  Catholic  schools.  Why  can  not  the  alumnus, 
to  whom  this  pleasant  dul^  falls,  say  a  word  of  the  higher  education 
which  our  Church  has  ever  fostered  and  which  now  our  American 
Church  has  so  fully  realized  ?  Why  not  hold  up  before  the  parochial 
school  pupil  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  one  day  numbering  himself  as  a 
pupil  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  Catholic  University  ?  The  ambition 
is  laudable  and  cannot  too  early  be  presented  to  the  Catholic  youth. 

If,  however,  this  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  Alnnmi  singly  or  in 
association,  it  is  necessary  that  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  University 
and  know  what  is  going  on  there.   The  University  has  developed  much 
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since  our  day,  and  'ids  said  the  student  of  the  early  nineties  can  scarcely 
find  his  way  abont,— the  Professors  are  scattered  all  over  the  city, — the 
new  buildings,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  only  by  cut  or  prospectus, 
will  bewilder  him  and  make  him  feel  a  stranger  where  once  he  was  a 
familiar.    "  It  is  the  same,  yet  not  the  same  to  me." 

If  this  is  true  of  the  material  make-up  of  the  Univei'sity,  how  much 
more  truly  may  it  not  be  said  of  the  courses  of  studies  I  They  too  have 
developed  and  extended.  Questions  about  them  ought  not  to  depend  for 
an  answer  upon  the  meagre  reports  that  the  Catholic  newspaper  gives 
from  time  to  time,  reports  be  it  said,  treating  oftentimes  rather  of  the 
social  than  the  academic  life  of  our  school.  Some  way,  it  appears, 
ought  to  be  devised  by  which  the  Alumni  may  have  accurate,  first-hand 
information  abont  the  University,  so  that  they  may  speak  ^ith  authority  on 
the  matter  and  not  be  obliged  to  say :  "  Well,  in  my  time  they  did  thus 
and  80,  but  doubtless  this  has  all  been  changed  since  then." 

Now  as  to  material  aid.  I  believe  that  any  aid,  however  small,  if  it 
be  given  with  a  good  heart  by  a  grateful  Alumni,  will  be  accepted  and 
appreciated,  and  in  facing  this  question,  first  of  all  we  must  rule  out  of 
court  the  specious  objection  that  we  cannot  do  anything  worthy  of  our 
Association,  so  let  us  wait  until  we  have  larger  means  and  can  do  some- 
thing handsome.  That  day  will  come  sooner,  much  sooner,  if  we  school 
ourselves  to  give  now.  We  priests  try  to  train  up  our  children  to  obey 
the  Fifth  Commandment  of  the  Church  by  instructing  them  to  give 
their  mite  at  a  tender  age.  May  not  this  lesson  be  profitably  learned  by 
the  Alunmi  ?  Our  President  has  sent  out  circulars  to  try  the  opinions 
of  the  Alumni  on  the  advisability  of  founding  a  scholarship  this  year. 
He  tells  me  he  has  met  with  much  encouragement— but  why  stop  here? 
— why  not  have  a  yearly  subscription  small  enough  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all,  yet  in  the  aggregate  making  a  considerable  sum  ?  Let  me 
detain  you  a  moment  with  a  few  figures.  We  have  on  the  rolls  of  onr 
Association  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  names.  If  each  alumnus 
would  contribute  ten  dollars  yearly,  a  very  modest  sum,  less  than  one 
dollar  a  month,  it  would  give  a  yearly  fund  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  equivalent  to  an  interest-bearing  fund  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  half  the  endowment  of  a  professorial  chair.  No  small  or 
unworthy  work  for  an  infant  Alumni  1 

An  Alumni  Library  Fund  levied  in  some  such  way  as  this  would  be 
helpful,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  Alumni  are  heart  and  hand  with 
the  active  faculty  would  be  worth  many  dollars.  Thus  much  for  direct 
material  help.  It  will  necessarily  be  small  at  first,  but  unless  I  misinter- 
pret the  spirit  which  our  well-beloved  first  Sector  sought  to  inculcate^ 
and  which  hi^successor  has  striven  to  foster,  such  a  fund,  though  it  be 
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email,  will  be  one  of  the  proudest  monameats  of  the  University,  speakings 
as  it  will,  the  gratitude  and  loyalty  of  the  old  students. 

There  is  another  avenue  open  by  which  direct  pecuniary  help  may  be 
directed  to  the  University.  Priests  and  lawyers  are  often  consulted  by 
persons  about  to  make  their  last  wills,  regarding  the  disposition  of  their 
property.  Quite  often  it  has  happened  that  these  persons  either  have  no 
direct  heirs  who  have  a  claim  upon  their  generosity,  or  after  having  pro- 
vided liberally  for  them  there  still  remains  a  surplus  which  is  to  go  to 
organized  charity.  A  word  explaining  the  University's  work  might  make 
her  a  beneficiary,  and  gain  glory  and  merit  for  the  worthy  soul  who  gave 
of  her  abundance,  that  the  truth  might  more  and  more  abound. 

One  other  suggestion  and  I  have  done.  A  school  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  it  fits  students  for  life-work  and  also,  to  an  extent,  in  propor- 
tion as  she  is  able  to  find  places  for  the  graduates.  This  latter  work  is 
especially  suited  to  the  Alumni.  In  the  world,  occupying  places  of  trust 
themselves,  the  Alumni  will  have  exceptional  opportunities  to  recommend 
their  younger  brethren  when  occasion  presents.  We  need  no  grips,  no 
Greek-letter  fraternities,  no  cabalistic  symbols.  We  are  Alumni  of  the 
same  University;  that  fact  ought  and  must  open  our  hearts  and  homes 
to  our  brother,  and  working  together  we  will  establish  a  new  reason  why 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  is  the  best  school  in  America  for  the 
aspiring  Catholic  student. 

Let  us  take  up  this  matter  of  aiding  our  Alma  Mater  loyally,  and 
though  our  ranks  to-day  number  but  a  Gideon  band,  yet  loyalty,  enthu- 
siasm and  united  effort  will  accomplish  much.  May  it  be  our  happiness, 
in  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  mayhap,  when,  as  old,  bent  men 
perhaps  some  one  of  us  as  the  oldest-living  graduate,  we  revisit  the  loved 
haunts,  to  find  her  halls  thronged  with  the  choice  youth  of  our  broad  land  \ 
her  laboratories  teeming  with  vital  research ;  her  libraries  alive  with 
scholars  delving  into  the  wisdom  of  the  past;  her  press  sending  out  the 
latest  discoveries  in  every  line  of  thought  and  endeavor. 

In  such  an  hour,  with  hearts  swelling  with  gratitude  to  Gk>d  that  we 
have  lived  to  see  a  scholarly  priesthood  and  a  scholarly  professional  life 
assured  to  our  American  Church,  we  may  say  if  we  have  been  loyal 
Alumni :  "  In  all  this  I  have  had  my  humble  part,  now  dismiss  thy 
servant  in  peace,  0  Lord!" 

Each  paper  was  discussed  in  open  session,  after  which  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  and  report  to  the  meeting  on  the  suggestions 
contained  therein.  The  chair  appointed  to  serve  on  that  committee  Ber. 
Dr.  Kerby,  Eev.  Joseph  McSorley,  C.  S.  P.,  S.  T.  L.,  Mr.  James  L.  Ken- 
nedy, LL.  B.,  Bev.  Francis  J.  Butler  and  Bev.  William  J.  Fletcher. 
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A  recess  of  fifteen  miantes  was  then  taken.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  reports  of  ofiBcers  were  received. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  copy  of  the  Gonstitation  and  a  circnlar- 
letter  of  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting  had  been  mailed  not  only  to 
members,  but  to  all  former  and  present  students  of  the  University  who 
were  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Eev.  Oeorge  Leahy,  S.  T.  L.,  was  made 
and  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  Bev.  William 
Gurrie,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Father  Norton.  The  committee 
referred  back  to  the  Association  for  action  the  question  of  instituting 
various  classes  of  members  in  the  Society ;  it  strongly  recommended  the 
formation  of  local  or  branch  associations  among  the  Alumni.  After 
extended  discussion  on  the  problem  of  grades  of  membership,  a  motion 
was  adopted  which  provided  for  the  formation  of  three  classes,  to  be 
known  as  active,  associate,  and  honorary  members.  The  second  sug- 
gestion was  accepted  as  offered. 

A  set  of  resolutions  was  drawn  up  and  read  on  the  death  of  Bev. 
Paul  P.  Aylward,  S.  T.  L.,'a  former  member  of  the  Association,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  these  resolutions  to  be 
sent  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased. 

"  Whereas,  God  in  His  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  call  from  oar 
midst  our  well-beloved  friend  and  fellow  student,  the  Bev.  Paul  P.  Ayl- 
ward, S.  T.  L. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  receive  with  profound  sorrow  the  news  of  his.  early  demise ; 
and  farther  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  we  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Gatholic  University  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
family,  and  be  it  finally 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  preserved  in  the  minates 
of  this  Association  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased." 

Besolntions  of  sympathy  were  also  voted  to  Father  Norton  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sister's  death. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  on  the  papers  contributed,  made 
its  report  to  the  meeting,  through  the  chairman,  Dr.  Eerby.  It  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  Society  to  the  authors  of  the  papers  read.  It 
recommended  the  advisability  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the  University 
Bulletin  might  henceforth  act  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, a  department  being  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  Society.  The 
Committee  requested  that  Dr.  Kerby  assume  the  responsibility  of  this 
department ;  it  advised  the  selection  of  delegates  from  varions  sections 
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of  the  country,  to  report  from  time  to  time,  on  matters  of  immediate 
interest  to  the  Association  or  to  its  individual  members.  It  urged  that 
a  full  report  of  this  meeting  be  prepared,  containing  at  least  a  resnmi 
of  the  papers  submitted,  and  that  this  report  be  printed  and  a  copy 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

The  necessity  of  a  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Unirersity  was  insisted  on.  The  headquarters  of  this  move- 
ment were  to  be  fixed  at  Washington,  the  committee  to  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  connected  with  the  Uniyersity,  with  power  to 
invite  others  to  assist  them  in  their  work.  As  a  means  of  furthering 
this  purpose,  the  formation,  wherever  feasible,  of  other  centers  of  such 
activity  was  suggested,  said  local  branches  to  report  at  certain  times 
to  the  central  committee.  The  committee,  therefore,  very  earnestly 
recommended  the  stroug  personal  service  of  former  students  in  behalf 
of  the  University,  by  making  it  better  known,  explaining  its  aims,  its 
advantages,  promoting  its  interests  in  every  way,  public  or  private,  that 
might  be  deemed  advisable. 

In  order  to  make  this  service  as  actual  and  efficient  as  possible,  the 
chairman  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three,  to 
define  the  precise  form  or  forms  of  such  service  and  co-operation,  which 
shall  best  meet  the  present  conditions  of  Association  and  University ;  that 
it  report  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  that  its  plan  be  transmitted  to  the 
members  by  the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

In  accordance  with  these  reconmiendations,  the  chair  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  last-named  committee,  Bev.  Fathers  Fletcher,  McSorley,  G.S.P* 
and  Eerby. 

The  following  were  elected  the  ofiScers  of  the  Association  for  the  en- 
suing year : 

President,  Rev.  William  J.  Kerby,  Ph.  D.,  Catholic  University;  First 
Vice-President,  Bev.  William  T.  Bussell,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  James L.  Kennedy, LL.  B.,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Secretary,  Rev. 
Maurice  J.  O'Connor,  S.  T.  L.,  Catholic  University;  Treasurer,  Bev. 
John  W.  Melody,  S.  T.  L.,  Catholic  University;  Historian,  Bev.  Francis 
W.  Maley,  Boston,  Mass. 

Executive  Committee: — Bev.  William  A.  Fletcher,  Baltimore,  Md.» 
Bev.  George  V.  Leahy,  S.  T.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  William  T.  Jackson, 
Washington;  Rev.  Joseph  McSorley,  C.  S.  P.,  S.  T. L., Washington ;  Mr. 
George  Twohy,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

By  this  time  the  invited  guests  of  the  Association,  His  Grace,  Arch- 
bishop Byan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Very  Bev.  Dr.  Garvey,  President 
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of  St  Charles  Seminary,  Overbrook,  had  arrived.  A  brief  reception  was 
held  in  one  of  the  hotel  parlors,  where  the  members  were  enabled  to  meet 
their  distinguished  visitors. 

All  then  proceeded  to  the  spacioas  and  tastefully  decorated  banquet 
hall,  and  sat  down  to  the  excellent  repast  that  had  been  provided  under 
the  efBcient  management  of  Father  Currie,  ably  seconded  by  the  other 
members  resident  at  Philadelphia. 

Regrets  were  read  from  His  Excellency,  the  Apostolic  Delegate ;  the 
Bt  Rev.  Monsignor  Gonaty ;  Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  Ph.  D. ;  Ber.  Peter 
McClean,  S.  T.  L. 

While  the  viands  were  being  discussed,  the  banqueters  were  regaled 
with  agreeable  musical  selections  by  a  local  orchestra. 

Rev.  Patrick  Hayes,  S.  T.  L.,  presided  1^  toastmaster.  The  toasts 
were  announced  and  responded  to  as  follows : 

Our  Holy  Father,  Archbishop  Ryan ;  Our  Alma  Mater,  Dr.  Garrigan; 
Our  Country,  Rev.  Father  Deering ;  Our  Hosts  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Dr. 
Garvey. 

Thus  drew  to  a  close  the  visit  of  the  Alumni  Association  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  entire  occasion  was  a  most  happy  and  successful  one, 
whether  viewed  from  a  business  or  a  social  standpoint.  The  earnestness 
shown,  the  sentiments  expressed,  the  measures  adopted  in  the  business 
meeting  will,  when  put  into  action,  doubtless  insure  vigor  and  pernm- 
nence  to  the  Association  and  lead  it  gradually  into  that  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness  for  which  it  seems  destined ;  while  the  pleasure  experienced 
in  renewing,  amid  a  cheerful  environment,  the  friendships  of  years  gone 
by,  and  living  over  Eigain  in  mutual  reminiscence  the  scenes  and  events  of 
past  life  in  Alma  Mater,  will  furnish  an  ever  increasing  attraction 
towards  similar  gatherings  in  the  future. 

Thosepresentwere  Archbishop  Ryan,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Garvey,  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Garrigan,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Butler,  Rev.  James  J.  Carroll,  Rev.  Michael 
J.  Crane,  Rev.  William  C.  Currie,  Rev.  Lawrence  C.  Deering,  Rev.  Edward 
J.  Fitzgerald,  Rev.  William  A.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Francis  Guilfoile,  Rev. 
Andrew  F.  Haberstroh,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  Bev.  W^illiam  J.  Higgins, 
Mr.  William  T.  S.  Jackson,  Mr.  James  L.  Kennedy,  Bev.  Dr.  William  J. 
Kerby,  Bev.  Joseph  L.  Kirlin,  Rev.  George  V.  Leahy,  Bev.  John  Lunney, 
Rev.  Francis  W.  Maley,  Rev.  John  W.  Melody,  Rev.  Peter  Munday,  Bev. 
Joseph  McGinley,  Bev.  Lawrence  J.  McNamara,  Bev.  Joseph  McSorley, 
C.  S.  P.,  Rev.  John  F.  O'Neill,  Bev.  William  T.  Eussell,  Bev  Francis  J. 
Sheehan,  Bev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Rev.  John  E.  Bradley,  Bev.  George  V. 
Hickey,  Bev.  John  D.  Maguire,  Bev.  Maurice  J.  O'Connor,  Bev.  William 
Sullivan,  C.  S.  P. 
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The  Committee  on  Papers  reported  the  following  recommendations : 
First.  That  no  special  effort  be  made  to  collect  funds  for  UniTersity 
purposes  in  the  immediate  future. 

Second.  That  the  annual  dues  be  regularly  collected  from  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  with  a  view  to  possible  application  to  UniTersity 
purposes  later. 

Third.  That  the  members  of  the  Association  pledge  themselves  to 
personal  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the  University,  (a)  That  lectures  be 
given  or  articles  written  when  occasion  offers  and  circumstances  permit^ 
explaining  the  nature,  organization  and  work  of  the  University,  (b)  That 
the  members  of  the  Association  receive  from  the  University  each  year, 
copies  of  the  Year  Book,  announcements,  etc.,  which  may  be  employed  in 
making  the  University  known,  (c)  That  they  send  to  the  University 
names  of  those  whom  they  know  intend  taking  a  University  course, 
(d)  That  the  members  of  the  Association  subscribe  to  the  Bulletin 
and  exert  themselves  to  make  the  Bulletik  known  and  to  encourage 
subscriptions,  since  it  is  the  ofiBcial  organ  of  the  University  and  of  the 
Association. 

Maurice  J.  O'Connor,  S.  T.  L., 
Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
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WALTER  JAMES  HOFFMAN. 

Walter  James  Ho£Finan,  M.  D.  (son  of  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Hoffman  and 
Elizabeth  Weida  Hoffman),  Washington,  D.  C,  was  bom  in  Weidafiville^ 
Pa.,  May  30,  1846;  studied  medicine  with  his  father  and  graduated  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  March  10,  1866.^  He  practiced 
his  profession  in  Beading,  Pa.,  nntil  the  summer  of  1870,  when  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  receiTed  a  commission  of 
surgeon  in  the  Prussian  Army,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Seventh  Army 
Corps  located  near  Metz. 

For  "distinguished  services  rendered,"  he  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
William  I,  and  after  his  return  to  America  he  was  appointed  in  1871^ 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  and  naturalist  to  the  "  Expedition 
for  the  Exploration  of  Nevada  and  Arizona,"  Lieutenant  (now  Major) 
Wheeler,  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  commanding. 

The  area  traversed  by  the  expedition  being  practically  unknown, 
much  new  and  interesting  material  was  obtained  to  illustrate  its  natural 
history  and  ethnology.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  reports  on  the 
Bcientific  portion  of  the  preceding  year's  field  work.  Dr.  Hoffman  was 
ordered  in  August,  1872,  to  the  Military  Post  at  Grand  Eiver  Agency^ 
(now  North)  Dakota,  where  he  served  as  post  surgeon  and  prosecuted 
researches  in  the  language  and  mythology  of  the  Dakota  Indians. 

In  the  Spring  of  1873,  the  Government  fitted  out  a  large  expedition 
u  escort  to  the  engineers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  B.  B.  (usually  desig- 
nated as  the  "Yellowstone  Expedition  of  '73  ")  nnder  the  command  of 
Gen.  D.  S.  Stanley,  U.  S.  A.,  when  Dr.  Hoffman  was  detailed  to  accom- 
pany the  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry,  General  Custer  commanding,  and  was 
later  transferred  to  the  Twenty-second  Infantry,  the  regiment  of  which 
General  Stanley  was  then  Colonel. 

Beturning  to  Beading,  Dr.  Hoffman  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  November  of  1873,  and  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1877,  when  h& 
was  appointed  by  Professor  Hayden,  then  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  in  charge  of  the  Ethnological  and  Mineralogical  material.  In 
this  capacity  he  continued  until  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology in  1879,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Ethnologist. 
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Dr.  Hoffman  made  special  inveetigation  with  the  organization 
(existing  among  all  tribes  of  Indians,  in  some  form  or  other),  nsnally 
dominated  the  Grand  Medicine  Society,  and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  the  collection  of  anthropomorphic  and  other  ethnological  data, 
visited  most  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  United  States  and  the  north- 
west coast  of  America. 

While  in  service  in  the  German  army  Dr.  Hoffman  devised  an  instru- 
ment for  the  extraction  of  bullets  from  deep-seated  localities,  as  well  as 
foreign  bodies,  from  the  trachea  and  oesophagus.  In  1882  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Turkish  Minister  of  War  to  supervise  the 
manufacture  of  a  number  of  these  bullet  extractors,  which  instrument 
had  been  previously  adopted  by  that  government,  as  well  as  by  several 
other  foreign  powers.  Improvements  and  inventions  of  other  instru- 
ments were  made  by  him,  more  especially,  however,  for  use  in  biological 
studies  and  taxidermy. 

Dr.  Hoffman  was  married  twice.  His  first  marriage  was  contracted 
with  Elizabeth  Springer  Turner  (a  descendant  of  Isaac  Gravenriit, 
a  colonial  oflScer  of  New  York  City,  and  sheriff  of  Esopus;  also  of 
Carl  Christopher  Springer,  a  prot6gd  of  Charles  X  of  Sweden,  attache 
of  the  Swedish  embassy  in  London,  and  later  one  of  the  chief  ofiBcers  of 
the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware  River).  By  this  marriage  he  left 
two  children,  Harriet  E.  and  Frederick  W. 

His  second  wife  was  Mary  Frances  Davis,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Their 
son,  Charles  G.,  still  survives. 

Dr.  Hoffman  became  connected  with  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  1890,  which  position  he  occupied  until  he  was  appointed 
by  President  McEinley  United  States  consul  to  Mannheim,  Germany,  in 
1897. 

After  two  years  of  service,  his  health  became  impaired,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  position  in  1898.  Returning  to  Reading,  he  remained 
there  until  his  death,  November  8,  1899. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  his  works :  List  of  Mammals  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  River,  D.  T.,  (1877) ;  Mineralogy  of  Nevada 
(1878);  Curious  Aboriginal  Customs  (1879);  Report  of  the  Chaco- 
Cranium  (1879) ;  Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  Nevada  (1881);  Picto- 
graph  of  the  Shamanistic  Rites  of  the  Ojibwa  (1888);  Folk-Lore  and 
Language  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  (1889) ;  Midiwiwin,  or  Grand 
Medicine  Society  of  the  Ojibwa  (1891) ;  The  Beginnings  of  Writing 
<1895) ;  The  Menomini  Indians  (1896) ;  Graphic  Art  of  the  Eskimos 
(1897). 

Dr.  Hoffman  was  an  active  member  of  many  scientific  and  antiquarian 
societies;  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  several  learned  associations  in 
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Germany,  Bnssia,  England,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary^ 
.  Belginm  and  Portagal.   He  wore  also  the  medal  or  ribbon  of  thirteen 
Earopean  "  Orders "  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  cause 
of  science. 

Dr.  Hoffman  was  by  nature  and  by  training  a  religious  man ;  he  came 
of  a  religions  family,  belonging  to  the  beet  days  and  to  the  best  stock  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  through  his  life,  as  man,  as  army  surgeon  on  two 
continents,  and  as  scientist,  he  never  lost  faith  in  God,  reverence  for 
religious  truths,  nor  hi6  hold  on  the  supernatural  To  this  respect  for 
religion  we  may  attribute  his  integrity  of  life,  his  high  moral  character, 
and  his  unblemished  name  throughout  a  long  and  honorable  career ;  to 
this,  also,  may  be  traced  his  suavity  of  manner  and  gentlemanly  conde- 
scension, which  always  marked  his  intercourse  with  the  rude,  as  well  as 
with  the  polite  world. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Hoffman  was  not  fully  satisfied 
with  the  quantum  of  religions  strength  and  assurance  which  the  church 
of  his  earlier  days  gave  him.  Neither  mind  nor  heart  had  been  at  res^ 
and  he  longed  for  a  fuller  enjoymenl^  a  larger  measure  of  peace  and 
truth,  a  closer  union  of  his  soul  with  God.  This  feeling  of  unrest 
seemed  to  have  groWn  upon  him,  and  to  have  become  more  evident  dur- 
ing his  last  protracted  and  fatal  illness ;  so  that  as  the  end  approached, 
after  he  had  come  back  to  America  to  die  in  his  native  State,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  his  devoted  daughter's  family,  his  thoughts  turned  more  earn- 
estly on  the  great  facts  of  eternity  and  his  own  souL  Then  through  an 
honest  desire  to  secure  both  in  happiness  forever,  he  invited  to  his  bed- 
side, through  his  son  Carl,  an  esteemed  friend  of  some  years  standing, 
and  an  accredited  minister  of  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  the  Very  Bev. 
Dr.  Garrigan,  Vice-Rector  of  the  Catholic  University.  Dr.  Garrigan, 
in  answer  to  this  invitation,  repaired  to  Beading,  Pa.,  visited  Dr.  Hoff- 
man two  or  three  times  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  instructed  him  in 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  all  of  which  the  invalid 
gave  a  ready  assent,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  with  their  full  approval,  he  was  baptized  and  received  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  Church.  Two  weeks  after  this  event,  enjoying 
that  peace  and  truth  which  he  had  so  long  sought  for,  Dr.  Hoffman 
calmly  yielded  up  his  soul  to  his  Creator.  His  funeral  took  place  accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  rites,  prescribed  for  such  a  ceremony,  in  Beading, 
and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington  cemetery,  'neath  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation,  to  which  he  gave  some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  and  in  whose  service  he  died. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Ethnological  Museum  of  the  University, 
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he  rendered,  gratnitonsly,  incalculable  services ;  the  present  disposition 
of  the  valaable  materials  of  that  mnsenm  is  his  work,  and  when  he  was 
taken  ill  he  was  occupied  in  seeking  other  materials  wherewith  to 
enrich  the  collections  of  this  department  He  was  its  first  Honorary 
Curator  and  loved  to  appear,  on  academical  occasions,  as  a  member  of 
onr  academical  corps.  His  loss  is  sincerely  mourned  by  the  University. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Faculty  meet- 
ing of  the  University  Senate : 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Walter  James  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  we 
recognize  the  dispensation  of  an  All-wise  Providence,  and  we  bow  to  Its 
decree  with  reverence  and  sorrow. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  Doctor  Hoffman's  untimely  demise  science  has 
lost  an  eminent  and  devoted  student  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth. 
nology,  who  by  his  researches  and  publications  had  attained  a  foremost 
place  among  the  scholars  of  our  age. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Catholic  University  of  America  hereby  place 
on  record  its  indebtedness  to  Doctor  Hoffman  for  his  cordial  sympathy 
with  its  work  and  his  distinguished  services  as  Honorary  Curator  of  its 
Museum  of  Ethnology;  a  department  which  he  organiz^  with  scientifio 
skill  and  taste,  and  enriched  with  many  valuable  contributions. 

4.  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  incorporated  in  the  minatM 
of  the  University  Senate  meeting  of  this  date,  and  engrossed  and  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  Ethnology ;  also  that  copies  of  the  same  be  forwarded 
to  the  bereaved  family  and  immediate  relatives  of  our  late  friend  and 
ooUeague. 
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9.  A  Universal  Lan?aag:e  for  Philosophy.— The  Welby  Prize  of  £50 
waa  offered  in  January,  1897,  for  the  best  treatise  upon  the  following  sub- 
ject:— "  The  causes  of  the  present  obscurity  and  confusion  in  psychologi- 
cal and  philosophical  terminology,  and  the  directions  in  which  we  may 
hope  for  efficient  practical  remedy."  The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Dr. 
Ferdinand  TSnnies,  of  Hamburg,  and  his  essay  has  been  published  in 
Mind  for  Jnly  and  October,  1899,  and  January,  1900.  Those  who  realize 
what  the  "  obscurity  and  confusion  "  mean,  will  appreciate  some  of  the 
suggestions  offered  by  Dr.  Tonnies.  "Among  the  historical  causes  of 
the  observed  phenomenon,  as  it  presents  itself  at  the  present  time,  one  is 
most  prominent:  the  downfall  of  the  European  language  of  scholars,  of 
Neo-Latin.  So  long  as  we  possessed  this,  there  was,  even  if  only  in  the 
forms  of  words,  a  scientific  terminology  common  to  all ;  while  at  the 
same  time  there  was  an  external  distinction  between  the  technical  expres- 
sions of  the  learned,  and  the  inconstant  language  of  daily  life,  of  poetry, 
etc.  The  Latin  language  was  international  as  the  language  of  the 
Church ;  from  the  Church  it  had  spread  itself  abroad  over  old  and  new 
arts  and  sciences.  The  more  these  separated  and  liberated  themselves 
from  the  Church,  the  more  they  became  '  National,'  that  is,  primarily 
nothing  else  than  belonging  to  a  large  community  of  written  languages, 
the  formation  of  which  they  themselves  promoted."  After  indicating 
other  causes,  he  turns  from  diagnosis  to  remedy.  As  time  goes  on,  the 
international  character  of  philosophy  becomes  more  evident,  and  the  need 
of  sharply  defined  concepts  becomes  more  pressing.  Such  definition 
should  be  the  work  of  an  international  academy,  and  the  academy  is  not 
conceivable  without  a  common  language.  "  Is  it  possible  that  in  this 
language  we  should  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  Neo-Latin?  Many 
reasons  may  be  adduced  to  make  it  probable  and  not  less  desirable.  It 
has  never  perished  entirely ;  it  is  still  indispensable  in  every  technical 
and  scientific  terminology,  from  its  unlimited  capacity  to  adopt  Greek 
forms  of  words  which  have  their  origin  partly  in  the  history  of  science, 
partly  in  later  needs.  It  has,  in  general,  passed  through  a  long  period 
in  which  it  has  been  shaped  for  the  ends  of  a  manifold  and  refined  thought; 
it  has  thus  gained  a  certain  coolness  and  sobriety,  which  is  most  appro- 
priate to  reason.  .  .  .  Finally  we  may  say  that  even  tradition  has  its 
rights,  and  that  this  dead  language  would  certainly  occupy  a  neutral 
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position  far  above  all  the  jealoasiea  of  nations  with  the  resistance  of 
which  such  an  enlightened  and  free  act  as  the  foundation  of  this  academy 
would  certainly  hare  to  reckon." 

10.  The  Second  Confress  of  Cbristian  Archaeology  will  be  held  at 
Bomei,  April  17th-25th.  It  was  originally  intended  to  hold  it  in  that 
treasure-house  of  Christian  antiquity,  Bavenna,  but  the  celebration  of 
the  Jubilee  Tear  at  Borne  made  it  desirable  that  the  meetings  should 
be  held  in  the  Holy  City  itsell  Every  intelligent  Catholic  must 
feel  a  sympathy  for  the  labors  and  ideals  of  the  scholars  who  devote 
themselves  to  Christian  archaeology.  It  is  our  creation,  notably  the 
work  of  the  lamented  savant,  John  Baptist  De  Bossi.  Dogmatic 
Theology,  and  the  Liturgy  in  particular,  are  beholden  to  this  young 
science  for  their  freshest  and  newest  arguments  and  evidences.  No 
moneys  are  better  spent  than  those  that  go  to  open  up  the  Catacombs 
and  to  enable  young  and  ardent  scholars  to  pursue  the  study  of  Christian 
Antiquities.  The  foundations  of  great  success  have  been  laid,  excellent 
teachers  and  workers  trained,  the  materials  mapped  out.  What  is 
needed  is  funds  and  a  more  widespread  enthusiasm  among  Catholics  in 
general.  The  Secretary  of  the  Congress  is  Signer  M.  A.  Bevignani, 
Piazza  Crociferi,  No.  3,  Bome,  to  whom  all  subscriptions  should  be 
sent.  The  subscription  (ten  francs)  entitles  the  donor  to  receive  the 
compte-rendu  of  the  Congress. 

U.  The  Christian  Forum. — Among  the  minor  publications  in  Chris- 
tian Archaeology  we  call  attention  to  an  admirable  little  r^m6  of  the 
Christian  antiquities  of  the  Bonun  Forum  (£0  Forum  Ohritieny  Bome, 
Cuggiani,  Via  della  Pace  35).  It  is  from  the  pen  of  that  veteran  scholar, 
the  Abb£  Louis  Duchesne,  editor  of  the  liber  Pontificalis  and  head 
of  the  French  School  of  History  at  Bome  (Palazzo  Famese).  The  little 
brochure  of  75  pages  is  a  model  of  what  a  popular  archaeological  study 
should  be.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Abb6  Duchesne  would  con- 
tinue on  this  line,  and  give  us  a  series  of  little  handbooks  of  Boman 
Christian  antiquities  that  would  satisfy  at  once  the  piety  of  the  pilgrim 
and  the  just  demands  of  the  critic. 

12.  A  Seminary  of  History. — We  have  received  the  "Bapport,"  for 
1898-1899,  of  the  Historical  Seminary  of  the  University  of  Louvain. 
This  summary  of  the  students'  labors  in  early  Christian  history,  and 
literature  and  in  mediaeval  history,  shows  at  Louvain  a  vigorous  scientific 
activity  in  this  department  The  youth  thus  trained  will  be  heard  from 
later,  when  experience,  opportunity,  and  leisure  shall  have  perfected  the 
scientific  training  they  are  now  receiving.  The  Seminary  (or  Academy) 
is  conducted  by  Bev.  Dr.  Oanchie,  the  successor  of  Jnngmann  in  the 
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Chair  of  Church  History.  He  deserves  congratulation  for  the  excellent 
results  of  his  labors,  as  evidenced  in  the  pages  before  us.  We  under- 
stand that  Louvain  is  about  to  add  another  periodical  publication  to 
those  already  carried  on,  in  the  shape  of  a  Review  for  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

11.  Congres  des  Oeavres  Sacerdotales.— On  September  loth  there 
will  assemble  at  Bourges,  France,  a  Congress  for  Priestly  Enterprises 
(Congr^s  des  Oeuvres  Sacerdotales).  It  is  under  the  presidency  of  Mgr. 
Servonnet,  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  is  destined  to  find  ways  and  means 
for  applying  to  the  life  of  the  French  clergy  the  pontifical  teaching  and 
direction  of  the  Encyclical  of  September  8,  1899,  concerning  the  forma- 
tion and  studies  of  the  priesthood.  Its  program,  printed  in  the  "  Vie 
Catholique"  of  Paris,  March  6th,  is  both  noble  and  extensive.  Under 
three  headings — Studies,  Enterprises,  Methods — the  nature,  spirit  and 
perfection  of  ecclesiastical  studies,  both  in  the  seminary  and  out  of  it ; 
the  enterprises — spiritual,  economic,  social,  literary — that  befit  the  priest 
of  to-day ;  the  temper,  conduct,  virtues,  tone,  attitude  in  face  of  modem 
needs  and  modem  development,  are  brought  together  for  the  calm, 
earnest,  and  prayerful  meditation  of  the  French  clergy.  The  world  will 
follow  with  profound  interest  the  conclusions  of  this  Congress.  We 
recommend  those  of  our  brethren  who  happen  to  be  then  within  reach 
of  Bourges  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  attend,  and  reap  from  their 
letumed  and  zealous  confreres  of  France  the  fmits  of  their  deliberations. 
"  Tua  res  agitur,"  when  your  neighbor's  house  is  afire. 

14.  «  La  Vie  Catboliqae."  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  excellent  and  worthy  bi-weekly  journal.  It  is  published  at  Paris 
(ten  francs  yearly),  fine  Saint  Claude,  28,  by  the  Abb6  Pierre  Dabry. 
Among  its  writers  and  promoters  are  some  of  the  most  eamest  and 
thoughtful  of  the  modern  French  clergy.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Christian 
Social  Democracy  of  France,  of  which  the  clerical  deputy  Abb6  Lemire 
is  the  protagonist.  Our  American  clergy  will  recognize  in  it  a  vigor 
of  practical  polemic,  an  acceptation  of  the  actual  situation  with  the 
courage  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  a  sincere  and  generous  love  of  the 
common  people.  May  all  its  high  Christian  ideals,  rooted  in  the  very 
essence  and  immemorial  spirit  of  our  holy  religion,  be  one  day  exem- 
plified in  a  France  become  Christian  and  Catholic,  therefore  homo- 
geneous and  strong,  once  more  the  possessor  of  that  hegemony  of  Cath- 
olicism that  now  threatens  to  escape  her. 
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The  "KnifbtS  of  ColnmbOS"  Cbalr.— On  Febraarj  11th,  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Murphy,  A.  M.  delivered,  an  eloquent  lecture  on  Christopher  Columbus  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  in  this  cii^.  The  lecture  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  E.  of  C.  Councils  of  the  District,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
toward  the  endowment  of  their  Chair  of  American  History  in  the  Cath- 
olic UniTersity.  A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  was  present,  and  a 
goodly  sum  realized.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  student  of  law  at  the  University, 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  Dominick  I.  Murphy,  a  representative  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  this  city.  He  was  introduced  by  the  Very  Eev.  Dr.  Garrigan 
in  a  happy  speech.  Apropos  of  this  chair,  we  are  glad  to  note  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Columbiad  the  assurance  that  a  considerable  sum 
had  been  already  collected. 

Lecture  on  Wasbinirton  by  Senator  Depew.— Since  the  foundation  of 
the  University  it  has  been  customary  to  invite  some  prominent  citizen  to 
deliver  a  discourse  on  Washington's  Birthday.  Thus,  we  have  already 
heard  Governor  Roosevelt,  Senator  Carter,  and  Senator  Hoar.  This  year 
Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  delivered  a  discourse  that  was  patriotic  and 
suggestive  in  a  high  degree.  The  large  audience  evidently  enjoyed  the 
intellectual  treat,  for  which  the  sincere  thanks  of  all,  students  and 
hearers,  are  tendered  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Consecration  of  Bisbop  SbarrettL —At  the  express  invitation  of  the  new 
Bishop  of  Havana,  the  faculties  of  the  University  assisted  in  their  aca- 
demic dress  at  his  consecration.  This  took  place  Sunday,  February  4, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Aloysius.  Bishop  Sbarretti  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  University  since  his  arrival  in  Washington.  He 
dwelt  for  a  year  in  the  Divinity  Building,  and  both  then  and  thereafter 
furnished  evidence  of  his  good-will  and  affection.  He  goes  from  among 
us,  leaving  only  pleasant  memories,  and  all  unite  in  wishing  him  many 
years  of  a  peaceful  and  beneficent  administration  of  the  distracted  see 
which  he  has  been  chosen  to  fill. 

Archbishop  Keane  on  Washinsfton.— On  February  23d  the  Archbishop 
of  Damascus  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  discourse  on 
Washington,  in  the  Lafayette  Theatre.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  present.    Other  notable  gentlemen  were  also  there.   The  Arch- 
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bishop  was  introduced  by  Senator  Depew,  who  took  occasion  to  plead  for 
the  erection  of  a  respectable  residence  for  the  President.  The  Christian 
character  and  principles  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  were  admirably 
brought  out  by  Archbishop  Keane,  also  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
religion  and  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Frequent  applause  inter- 
rupted the  speaker,  with  whom  the  crowded  audience  was  evidently  in 
closest  touch. 

Discourse  by  Very  Rey.  Dr.  Garrigan.— On  March  18,  the  Very  Rev. 
Vice-Rector  delivered  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick  by  the  local  Societies  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians. 

The  Faculty  of  Theolosy  celebrated  on  January  asth,  the  feast  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  This  is  its  patronal  feast,  and  is  annually  com- 
memorated after  the  fashion  of  all  older  Catholic  faculties  of  Theology. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Donohue,  of  Wheeling,  was  celebrant  of  the  Pontifical 
Mass.  The  usual  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  T. 
Shanahan,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

St.  Tbomas'  Day,  patronal  feast  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  was 
celebrated  March  7th.  Archbishop  Keane  was  celebrant  of  the  Pontifical 
Mass.  The  customary  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Frederic  Z. 
Rooker,  D.  D. 

The  Mass  for  Our  Living  Benefactors  was  celebrated  January  6th. 
The  administration,  professors,  and  students  remember  with  specia 
gratitude  on  this  occasion  all  who  contribute  to  the  secure  foundation 
of  the  University.  It  is  the  least  service  that  we  can  render  in  this  world 
to  our  generous  benefactors ;  but  it  is  performed  by  all  with  a  grateful 
heart.  May  God  multiply  their  number,  for  the  work  of  the  University 
is,  from  many  serious  points  of  view,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary that  are  now  incumbent  upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  New 
World.  From  the  view-point  of  Catholic  doctrine,  superfluous  wealth 
is  held  in  trust  for  higher  purposes.  It  was  the  profound  belief  in  this 
that  created  the  splendid  schools  of  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages,  as  any 
one  may  see  in  Janssen's  monumental  work.  Then  few  rich  persons 
died  without  providing  for  Christian  education,  so  that  in  England  and 
Germany  it  came  to  pass  that  every  child  could  receive  gratis  a  superior 
training  in  all  that  was  then  known.  Luther  himself  confessed  this. 
The  example  of  those  times  is  admirably  imitated  to-day  by  oiir  non- 
Catholic  brethren,  whose  millions  are  being  given  away  most  lavishly  for 
purposes  of  education.  More  than  the  past,  the  future  belongs  to  the 
educated.  Hence,  that  form  of  Christianity  known  as  educational  must 
more  and  more  appeal  to  all  enlightened  Catholic  hearts. 
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The  Will  of  Archbisbop  Hennessey,  of  Dubuqae,  leaves  the  UniTersity 
one  of  the  three  residnary  legatees.  The  other  two  are  the  Archiepisco- 
pal  Seminary  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  teaching  commanity 
established  by  the  late  Archbishop. 

Publications  of  Professors.— Besides  the  lectures  delivered  in  the 
public  lecture  course,  we  have  to  credit  our  professorial  staff  with  the 
following.  In  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  writes  on  "  The  Economic  Structure  of 
Society";  Dr.  Edward  A.  Pace,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  treats  of  "The 
Argument  of  St  Thomas  for  Immortality."  In  the  "New  York  Sunday 
Sun,"  of  March  4,  11,  and  18,  Eev.  Dr.  Shahan,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  printed  three  letters  on  "  Woman  under  Paganism  and  Christi- 
anity." He  has  also  contributed  to  the  Ave  Maria  during  March, 
April  and  June  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  The  Heart  of  Acadie," 
being  an  account  of  travel  in  Nova  Scotia.  Eev.  Dr.  Fox,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  St.  Thomas'  College,  publishes  in  this  Bulletin  an  article 
entitled  "The  'Beconstruction '  of  Christianity."  Dr.  Greene  brought 
out,  in  March,  Vol.  I,  Part  22,  of  his  excellent  Pittonia.  The  contents 
are :  Necker's  Genera  of  Ferns,  I,  A  Fascicle  of  Senecios,  New  Species  of 
Coleosanthus,  A  Decade  of  New  Pomacese,  A  Fascicle  of  New  Papilio- 
nacesB,  Notes  on  Violets  (Plate  XII),  Some  New  or  Critical  Bannnculi, 
New  or  Noteworthy  Species,  XXVII. 

Writings  of  Our  Students.— Eev.  John  W.  Melody,  S.  T.  L.  (Chicago), 
candidate  for  the  Doctorate  in  Theology,  has  a  timely  study  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Bulletin,  entitled  "  The  Eestriction  of  Marriage." 
We  are  glad  to  notice  occasionally  in  the  Church  News  of  this  city 
literary  studies  of  merit  and  promise  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Murphy 
(1901). 

Dr.  Pace  at  Cambridge.— Under  the  general  head  of  "Spiritual 
Ideals,"  the  Cambridge  Conferences  for  1899-1900  have  presented  in 
historical  order  the  views  of  the  world's  great  thinkers  on  God,  the 
soul,  and  immortality.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  selected  as  the  exponent 
of  Scholastic  thought,  and  his  teaching  was  outlined  by  Dr.  Pace  at  the  con- 
ference held  January  2l8t.  It  was  shown  that,  in  the  Thomistic  system, 
the  spiritual  order  is  the  highest  form  of  reality.  Creative  intelligence 
is  the  absolutely  actual  and  permanent  amid  all  change ;  and  the  human 
soul,  as  an  intellectual  principle,  transcends  the  vicissitudes  of  matter. 
In  developing  these  truths,  St.  Thomas  shows  his  synthetic  grasp  and  his 
critical  appreciation  of  the  philosophies  out  of  which  Scholasticism  grew 
or  with  which  it  had  to  contend.  His  influence  upon  Christian  phi- 
losophy, theology,  and  literature  has  always  been  great,  and  it  is  felt  at 
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this  time  especially  in  the  neo-scholastic  moTement.  Dr.  Pace's  paper 
was  followed  by  a  discussion  which  gave  evidence  of  the  deep  interest 
that  attaches  to  spiritual  ideals  and  of  the  growing  sympathy  with 
which  the  work  of  St.  Thomas  is  regarded  by  candid  inquirers. 

The  Perennial  Fountains  of  the  Ubanos.— On  January  20,  Bey.  Dr. 
Hyveruat  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Philosophical  Society  on  the 
"  Perennial  Fountains,"  a  curious  geological  phenomenon  of  the  Libanus 
mountain-range  in  Syria. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

This  Association  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  Febru> 
ary  27  and  28.  There  were  present  representatives  of  the  University  of 
California,  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Clark  University,  Columbia  University,  Harvard  University,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  University,  the 
Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  Catholic  University  was  represented  by  Rt  Rev.  Dr. 
Conaty,  Rev.  Dr.  Pace  and  Dr.  Shea.  The  constitution  of  the  Association 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  President  Jordan,  President 
Harper,  Professor  Pettie,  President  Conaty  and  Professor  Newbold.  The 
Association  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of  common 
interest  relating  to  graduate  study.  It  is  composed  of  institutions  on 
the  North  American  continent  engaged  in  giving  advanced  or  graduate 
instruction.  An  annual  conference  will  be  held,  at  which  topics  suggested 
by  the  Universities  will  be  discussed.  These  officers  were  elected  for 
the  following  year :  President  of  the  Association,  the  representative  of 
Harvard  University ;  Vice-President,  the  representative  of  the  University 
of  California ;  Secretary,  the  representative  of  the  University  of  Chicago  > 
additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  representatives  of 
Columbia  University  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  annual  meeting  during  the  last  week  of  February,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 
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The  new  Year- Book  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  appeared  ou 
April  14th.  It  contains,  as  asual,  full  lists  of  OflBcers,  Faculty  and 
Students,  for  the  current  year,  degrees  conferred  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  announcements  of  Lectures,  etc.,  for  the  next  University  year. 

The  list  of  oflBcers  has  been  increased  by  one,  through  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  the  Vice-Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  Philip  J.  Garrigau,  S.  T.  D.. 
to  the  oflSce  of  Assistant  Treasurer.  The  Faculty  list  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  published  in  the  last  Year-Book.  The  General  Register 
of  Students  contains  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  names,  about  five  per 
cent,  more  than  that  of  last  year.  The  courses  of  Lectures  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  have  been  entirely  revised  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  practice  of  that  Faculty.  The  Law  Faculty  has  made  extensive 
changes  in  the  curricula  of  the  Professional  and  University  Schools  of 
Law.  The  announcements  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  by  the 
Board  of  Technology  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  registers  contain  more  exact  information  concerning  students 
than  has  been  given  in  preceding  Year- Books.  A  study  of  these  registers 
shows  clearly  that  the  sphere  of  influence  is  already  great,  although 
the  University  is  only  just  beginning  the  second  decade  of  its  existence. 
Some  of  the  facts,  reduced  to  tabular  form,  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  aided  in  establishing  this  Institution,  or  who  have  been  indenti- 
fied  with  it  in  any  way. 

Table  I. 


Cnitbd  Statis. 


states  or  Terrltoriee. 


Arkansas  

Connecticut  

Dakota  

District  of  Columbia 

Oeorgla  

Illln^   

Iowa  -  

Kaoaas.  -  

Louisiana.  

Maine   

Maryland  

Hawaobusetts  

Michigan   

Minneaota   

Misaouri    

Canada   

Germany  


3  m 

00 


states  or  Territories. 


I. 

St  * 

II 


New  Hampshire . 

NewfMeiioa  

New  York   

Ohio   „.. 

Oregron  

Pennsylvania  

Khode  Island  

Tennessee  

Toiaa  _.. 

Utah  .  ., 

Virginia  

Vermont  ..  

West  Virginia  

Wiaoonslii.. 


1 

2 
10 
2 
I 
8 
2 
2 
I 
1 
1 


Ireland.. 

Turkey  . 
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Table  I  gives  the  geographic  distribution  of  students.  Twenty-nine 
States  and  Territories  and  four  foreign  countries  are  represented,  show- 
ing that  the  University  draws  its  students  from  the  whole  country, 
from  Canada,  and  to  some  extent  from  Europe. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  students  following  the  various 
courses  of  instruction,  one  hundred  and  one  have  received  baccalaureate 
or  higher  degrees.  These  degrees  were  conferred  by  forty-nine  Univer- 
sities, Colleges  or  Seminaries.  In  Table  II,  the  names  of  these  institu- 
tions and  the  number  of  students  from  each  are  given.  Some  students 
have  degrees  from  more  than  one  institution.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
student  is  accredited  to  each  of  the  institutions  from  which  he  has  a 
degree. 

Table  II. 


Mame  of  Iiutltatton. 


All  Hallows  College   

Ambertt  Oollese    

Banie  unlverntjr,  Swltierland  

Bottffn  CX>llege    

Oatholio  Dnlvenity  of  AmerloA.  

Chloaaro  OolTeralty  

Chiisttan  Brothera'  Cnl'efre.St.Loiils 
Cbrlatlsn  Brothers'  Colleffe.Mempbis. 

Columbia  University  

Columbian  Uolvprslty   

Detroit  CoUeire  of  Law  

Detroit  Collcg-e  

Bmory  College  

Georgetown  University  

Harvard  TTnlTerslty  

Holy  Crooa  College,  Worcester  , 

Holy  Ghost  College  

Humboldt  College  

Johns  Hopkins  University  

Laval  Cnlvenlty,  Quebeo  

Loyola  College    > 

Manhattan  

Mt.  St.  Angel's  College   

Itt.  St.  Mary's  College   

National  Untvetslty   


3 

Q 

II 

If 

1 

28 

1 

27 

1 

28 

1 

29 

29 

80 

2 

31 

2 

32 

3 

33 

1 

34 

4 

35 

1 

36 

1 

37 

1 

38 

7 

39 

1 

40 

H 

41 

•y 

■12 

\ 

43 

1 

44 

1 

45 

] 

46 

4 

47 

1 

48 

4 

48 

1 

Name  of  Institution. 


New  fork  Universl^.....^......., 

Niagara  University   

Notre  Dome  University  

Oberlln  College  „  

Propngandn,  ICome  -  

Hock  Hill  College  _  

Hoyal  University,  Ireland  

Seton  Hail  College  , 

Saoml  Heart  College,  Denver..., 

St.  .VnSL'Un's  (College  

St.  Francis' CDllotfi',  Illinois  

St.  Francis  Xavler  College  

St.  Ignatius'  (V-llesrcf^hlcago  

St.  .Tohn's  Seminary ,  Drigbton 
St.  .lohn's  College,  Washington . 

St.  Laurent  College  

.St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore 
.St.  Mary's  College,  Kentucky  ... 

St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal  

Tulane  University  

University  of  France  

VlilBDOva  College  

Washington  University  

Williams  College  —  — 


In  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  one  students  having  degrees,  there 
are  fourteen  priests  entitled  to  the  degree  S.  T.  B.  The  number  of 
students  who  have  completed  seminary  or  collegiate  training  may  be 
regarded  therefore,  as  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  increase  since  last 
year  in  this  class  of  students,  for  which  the  University  exists  primarily, 
is  gratifying,  being  sixteen  per  cent. 

The  number  of  regularly  matriculated  studenti;,  candidates  for  degrees 
higher  than  the  baccalaureate,  is  eighty-six,  and  it  include.?  candidates  for 
the  Doctorate  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  Law,  Science;  candidates  for 
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Licentiate  in  Theology,  Master  of  Philosophy,  Law  and  Science ;  candi- 
dates for  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineers.  This  number  is  not  large,  but 
it  compares  not^unfaTorably  with  those  for  the  strictly  graduate  depart- 
ments of  other  institutions.  Table  III,  made  up  from  recent  statistics 
for  the  fourteen  universities  that  now  compose  the  "  Association  of 
American  Universities,"  indicates  that  this  University  stands  probably 
twelfth  on  the  list  with  respect  to  the  number  of  such  students. 

Tabui  m. 


i 

1 
1 

a 

U 

1 

» 

1 

•a 

1 

f 

'a 
u 

1 

e 

f 

I 

& 

Columbia  nnlyersttr. 

f 

a 

"3 

1 

1 

a 

U 

\ 

a 

1 

a 

U 

1 

0 

n 

S 

% 
-1 

i 

I 

-a 

u 

1 

S, 
1 

% 

a 

3 

1 

•g 

s 
1 

Uniyenlty  of  Pennsylvania. 

> 

1 
1 

d 
1 

1 

1 

-a 

1 

a 

b 
0 
'3 

iseo-ooL... 

W7 

86 

876 

» 

883 

170 

868 

us 

04? 

106 

16S 

Itf 

81 

An  examination  of-  the  registers  for  all  the  years  shows  that  the 
number  of  students  is  larger  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  growth  of 
the  student  body  has  been  irregular.  During  the  first  five  years  there 
was  a  decrease  from  year  to  year ;  during  the  last  six,  the  increase  has 
been  almost  continuous.  Table  IV  gives  a  view  of  the  growth.  The 
large  increase  in  1895-96  was  due  to  the  opening  of  work  under  the 
Faculties  of  Philosophy  and  of  Social  Sciences. 


Tablb  rv. 


Faculty. 

•06-6881 

1 

s 

i 

i 

1 

"•Tieology   .. 

Phllasopny  

Law  

Teohnologry  

87 

31 

38 

88 

66 
26 
26 
8 

61 
46 

88 
7 

68 
40 
41 

12 

74 

m 

46 

10 

76 
48 
47 

-10 

Deduot'n  for  names 
counted  more 

4 

Totals   

37 

84 

33 

28 

S6 

38 

113 

151 

151 

168 

176 

-8.1 

-2.9 

-16.1 

-7.1 

+46.1 

+187.4 

+83.6 

0.0 

+11.2 

+4.8 

ATOras*  per  cent,  gain  +  28.4. 


Daniel  W.  Shea,'  General  Senriary. 
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The  easiest  way  to  subscribe  ia  to  send  a  dollar  hill  to  Ilonzigcr  Brothers,  Z 

;»  Barclay  St.,  New  York.  V 

NEW  YORK,  3(1-38  Bnicliiy  Street. 

CINCINNATI,  34:i  Alain  St.  1 

CHICAGO,  2U-:ii;i  Madisou  Street,  y 


BenzigeF  M\im, 


S  O  U  T  HER  N  RAIL  WAY. 

Florida,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico. 

In  connection  with 

The  Plant  System  and  Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 

Schedule  effective  January  Iti,  IflOO. 

FIVE  ELEGANT  LIMITED  TRAINS  DAILY. 
No.  35.  UNITED  STATES  FAST  MAIL.  Daily.  Leaves vvasiuntrton  11.15  a.m. 

Throuxh  Pullman  Sleepers  from  New  York  to,  Jacksonville  and  Miuiui,  New  York 
to  New  Orleans.  Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  Salisbury  to  Memphis.   Dining  Car  Service. 

No.  31.  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  LIMITED.   Dnily,  except  Sunday. 

ComtnencliiK  January  16,  190O1  will  leave  WashiuKtuu  ti..3.~>  P.  M. 
Diningr,  Library,  Observation,  Compartment  and  Drawiog-ruom  Vestibuled 
Sleepers  from  New  York  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  New  York  to  Port  Tampa,  New 
Tork  to  Aiken  and  Augusta. 

No.  33.  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS.  Daily  leaves  wash- 
Ington  9.50  F.  H.  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  New  York  to  Augusta  and  Jack- 
sonville. Dining  Car  Service. 

No.  33.  WASHINQTON  AND  CHATTANOOGA  LIMITED,  via.  Lynch- 

burg.  Daily.  Leaves  Washington  9.!!0  P.  M.  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  New 
York  to  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  Cafe  Car  Service. 

No.  37.  WASHINQTON  ANfD  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED.  Daily. 

Leaves  Washington  10.45;P.  M.  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  New  York  to  Atlanta' 
New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  to  Nashville,  via.  Asheville  and  Hot  Springs,  N.  C. 
Dining  Car  Service. 

ITor  fall  partioulars  as  to  W  inter  Excursion  Kates,  time  tables,  Pullman  space,  etc.,  write  to 
I*  S.  BROWN,  General  Agents  706  Fifteenth  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 

FBANK  S.  GANNON,  Third  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 
J.  M.  GULP,  Traffic  Manager. 

W.  A.  TURK,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Catholic  Uuiversity  of  America, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


DEVOTED    TO    GRADUATE,  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
INSTRUCTION    AND  RESEARCH. 


INCLUDES 

I  Faculty  of  Thbowgt  ;  School  of  the  Sacred  Sciences  :  Four  Depart- 
raent8,-{l)  Biblical  Sclencei ;  (2)  Dogmatic  Sciences ;  (8)  Moral  Sciences  ; 
(4)  Historical  Sciences. 
II  Facitlty  of  Phii-osophy  :  Five  Schools  :  (1)  Philosophy  ;  (2)  Letlers- 
"  Sanskrit.  Comparative  Pliilology,  Semitic  and  Egyptian,  Latin,  Greek. 
Keltic,  English  ;  (:!)  Pliysical  Sciences— Astronomy,  Chemistry.  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Mechanics  ;  (4)  Biological  Sciences— Botwiy  ;  (6)  Sociri 
Sciences— Sociology,  Politics,  Economics. 
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The  Genuine  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
At  Half-Price. 


EVERY  educated  person  the  world  over 
knows  that  the  Encyclop/€dia  Brit- 
annica is  the  most  scholarly  and  useful 
work  that  has  ever  been  published ;  but  why 
it  is  so,  and  how  it  came  to  be  so,  are  not  so 
widely  known.  Fortunately  the  reason  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  toM  in  a  few  words. 

Emerson  has  said  that  our  English  version 
of  the  Bible  attained  its  present  perfection 
chiefly  because  it  was  revised  again  and  again, 
each  reviser  adding  something  to  what  had 
been  done  before.  So  it  is  with  the  Ency- 
CLOPi£DiA  Britannica.  For  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty.five  years  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, enlargement,  and  enrichment  has  been 
going  on,  until  now  the  ninth  and  final  edi- 
tion stands  without  a  rival  in  any  language. 
Of  it  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said :  "  To  own  a  set 
of  the  Encyclopsdia  Britannica  is  to  acknowl- 
edge one's  self  as  recognizing  the  best  there"; 
is  in  literature." 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Encyclo  ' 
P;EDiA  Britannica  is  the  matchless  product  | 
of  a  long  and  splendid  evolution,  there  is  a  ! 
further  reason  why  it  has  attained  its  present  \ 
position  of  pre-eminence.  A  greater  number 
of  distinguished  men  were  engaged  in  its  prep- 
aration than  in  that  of  any  other  work  ever  [ 
published,  and  no  other  work  ever  involved  ' 
so  gigantic  a  preliminary  outlay.  It  contains, : 
in  all,  16,00(J  diflerent  articles,  every  one  of  | 
which  was  written  by  an  authority  on  the  j 
particular  subject  of  which  he  treats.  These- 
articles  embrace  so  vast  a  variety  of  topics, ' 
and  cover  so  broad  a  field  that  it  is  impos- ' 
sible  to  present  in  a  single  announcement  any 
adequate  idea  of  this  unequalled  work. 

The  publishers.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Bhck,  fixed 
the  price  for  the  cloth  binding  at  £37,  and 
for  half  morocco  and  full  morocco  at  corre- 1 
sponding  amounts,  and  these  prices,  consid- 
ering the  enormous  outlay,  were  not  exor-  1 
bitant.    The  Times  is  now  in  a  position  to 
offer  identically  the  same  work — the  same  in 
ewrv  detail — for  less  than  half  the  former 
price.    The  reasrm  why  this  can  be  done  is  j 
twofold :  ! 

First — The  Times  caused  to  be  printed  one  ^ 
enormous  edition  (involving  the  largest  print-  i 


ing  and  binding  order  ever  given  in  England 
or  America),  instead  of  printing  one  volume 
at  a  time  in  small  quantities;  and  thus  the 
price  was  materially  reduced. 

Second— Tbe  fim/s  brings  the  book  straight 
from  tlie  publishers  to  the  purchaser,  without 
the  intervention  and  consequent  profits  of 
bookseller,  agent,  or  other  middlemen.  The 
saving  made  in  these  two  ways  enables  Tbe 
Times  to  offer  the  one  indispensable  work 
in  the  worki  at  half  its  former  price.  But 
it  is  the  price  alone  that  has  been  cut.  The 
quality  of  the  volumes  themselves  is  abso- 
lutely unchanged.  The  purchaser  of  to-day 
obtains  precisely  the  same  work,  and  yet  saves 
over  half  on  any  style  of  binding  he  may 
select. 

Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all, 
sets  of  the  ENCYCLOF/tDiA  Britannica 
present  offered  by  Tbe  Times,  at  less  tl- 
half-price,  are  the  only  ones  now  furnished  to 
any  one  anywhere  in  the  world  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  A.  &  C  Black,  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  who  expended  the  immense  sura 
of  $1,100,000  on  the  work.    No  sets  other 
than  those  printed  from  the  original  plates  of 
the  publishers.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  are,  or 
can  be,  genuine. 

Tbe  Times  offers  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  pay  for  the  volumes  all  at  once  what  is 
known  as  the  serial-payment  plan.  Under 
this  method  the  subscriber  obtains  the  com- 
plete work  by  the  preliminary  payment  of 
$5.10  (one  guinea).  When  he  has  paid  this, 
the  twenty-five  volumes  are  delivered  to  him 
promptly,  so  flat  while  he  is  completing  his 
payment  at  the  rate  of  $5.10  (one  guinea)  a 
month,  he  has  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
full  work.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in 
America  who  understands  the  value  of  books 
and  who  knows  how  useful  a  set  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  is  to  every  member  of 
the  family,  but  can  afford  to  set  aside  this 
sum  for  a  limited  number  of  months. 

Sets  of  the  books  in  the  different  styles  of 
binding  will  be  exhibited  at  the  American 
Office  of  Tbe  Times  (London),  290  Broadway 
(Dun  BuiUing),  New  York. 


A  Pamphlet  of  Specimen  Pages,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Brief  Extracts 
from  the  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  BRITANNICA  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 
tile  American  office.  Also  full  particulars  of  tiie  prices  in  the  different 
styles  of  binding  Addre&.s 

American  Office  of  ^bC  ^ilTlCS  London*,  390  Broadway,  n.y. 
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"Let  there  be  proKreas,  therefore;  u  widespread  and  eacer 
profreu  In  every  century  and  epoch,  both  of  Individuals  and  of 
the  general  body,  of  every  Christian  and  of  the  whole  Church; 
a  proffreas  In  IntelllKenoe,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  biit  always 
within  their  natural  limits  and  without  saonOoe  of  the  Identity 
of  Catholic  teaching,  feeling  and  opinion."— Sr.  Yixceiit  of 
LaBim,  Oommonit,  e.  (. 
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THE  COLLEQE  TEACHER.^ 

In  this  second  Conference  we  meet  one  another  again  to 
consider  in  greater  detail  the  demands  of  collegiate  instruct 
tion,  to  weigh  the  relative  importance  of  studies  to  be  fol- 
lowed, to  discuss  methods  of  teaching,  so  that  matter  and 
method  may  combine  in  furnishing  that  education  which  will 
best  fit  our  students  to  enter  successfully  the  field  of  life  and 
bear  themselves  creditably  as  men  and  Christians.  But  while 
we  consider  the  improvement  of  our  school  methods,  and  a 
more  careful  grouping  of  studies,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  most  important  element  in  our  educational 
work — the  teacher.  Tt  is  trite  to  say,  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly,  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school ; 
in  fact,  the  teacher  is  the  school.  The  best  methods  are  but 
accessories,  the  most  elegant  buildings  are  but  shelters,  the 
most  finely  equipped  laboratories  are  but  tool  rooms ;  language 
itself  is  but  an  instrument  of  expression — the  storing  strength, 
the  radiating  light,  the  motive  power  are  centered  in  the 
teacher.  The  first  requisite  for  success  in  school  or  college  is 
a  corps  of  teachers,  well  trained  and  qualified  to  teach,  so  that 
the  students  may  see  in  each  a  true  master. 

The  whole  question  of  our  coUegiate  life  may  be  said  to  hinge 
upon  the  college  teacher.  His  vocation  to  the  work,  his  ability, 
his  preparation,  devotedness,  earnestness  in  improving  him- 
self — all  these  are  vital  elements  in  any  teacher,  but  par- 

'  Discourse  delivered  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Catho- 
lic Colleges  of  the  United  States,  April  18,  1900. 
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ticularly  in  the  oue  consecrated  to  the  secondary  instruc- 
tion. In  the  presence  of  so  many  able  teachers,  men  of 
marked  ability,  whose  actual  vocation  presupposes  a  very 
special  preparation,  I  might  be  excused  from  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  youthful  mind  as  it  passes  from  the  preparatory 
school  training  to  the  broader  fields  of  collegiate  opportunities ; 
the  scholarship  necessary  to  lead  up  to  the  heights  of  classical 
and  scientific  learning,  the  familiarity  with  the  historical  rela- 
tiond  existing  between  the  past  and  the  present  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation, the  intimate  acquaintance  henceforth  necessary,  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  principal  literatures,  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge needed  to  unfold  in  a  healthy  manner  the  mind  and  heart 
of  our  beloved  students,  the  sense  that  the  college  is  now,  as 
ever,  a  training  ground  for  the  grave  duties  of  life — all  these 
reasons,  and  many  more,  urge  us  to  dwell  a  little  while  on  the 
theme  of  the  collegiate  teacher,  if  only  to  refresh  our  own 
minds  and  hearts  in  considerations  that  have  not  waited  for 
us  to  press  themselves  on  the  attention  of  Catholic  teachers. 

The  call  and  the  choice  of  a  man  to  the  office  of  teacher  do 
not  of  themselves  ensure  his  success.  The  best  dispositions 
in  the  world,  even  that  high  symbol,  the  religious  habit,  are 
not  guarantees  of  success  in  teaching.  The  teacher  must  pos- 
sess sufficient  knowledge  ;  still  more,  he  must  possess  the  i)ower 
of  imparting  that  knowledge.  There  must  be  matter  and 
method,  or,  better  still,  instruction  and  personality.  Alcuin, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas  had  vocations  acknowl- 
edged by  all ;  but  they  had  also  knowledge,  and  this  knowl- 
edge they  loved  intensely,  and  lived  only  to  scatter  it  broad- 
cast in  the  lives  of  their  fellows.  They  had  explored  all  the 
known  realms  of  thought  and  were  competent  guides  for  the 
provinces  of  learning  through  which  they  were  to  lead.  Sun- 
shine, and  not  shadow ;  hope,  and  not  despair ;  encourage- 
ment, helpfulness,  instruction,  skill  came  in  abundance  to 
their  pupils.  God  gave  them  vocation ;  but  by  hard  and  per- 
sistent study,  in  the  spirit  of  that  vocation,  they  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  they  taught  to  others,  so  that  to  have  sat  at 
their  feet  became  the  highest  and  surest  token  of  intellectual 
nobility. 
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Knowledge  does  not  come  by  intuition,  nor  does  a  vocation 
to  the  higher  life  of  the  Spirit  of  itself  imply  aptness  to  teach 
in  college.  A  life  imbued  with  aspirations  to  spiritual  per- 
fection is  indeed  a  suitable  background  for  the  development 
of  knowledge.  For  one  who  wishes,  for  the  common  good,  to 
exhaust  the  natural  abilities  with  which  God  has  gifted  him, 
it  is  also  a  permanent  inspiration  Acquired  knowledge  is 
a  most  essential  requisite  for  the  teacher,  and  this  can  only 
come  through  special  training,  which  in  turn  demands  years 
of  preparation  that  are  indeed  amply  repaid  by  results  as 
they  appear  in  a  conscientious  and  enlightened  mankind. 

To  lose  no  time,  let  us  say  that  in  the  college- world  of  to-day 
there  is  a  general  and  just  demand  for  teachers  trained  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  and  temper  of  the  University.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  number  of  teachers  thus  trained  is  constantly 
increasing.    Usually  they  are  doctors  of  philosophy ;  some- 
times they  are  specialists  constantly  working  upward  to  higher 
grades  of  erudition.    Students  are  thus  assured  of  getting 
the  actual  best ;  the  university  which  gave  these  teachers 
their  degrees  follows  them  with  interest,  and  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  students  who  may  be  sent  up  to  her  from  col- 
lege are  prepared  according  to  the  ideals  of  the  university 
Itself.    To-day  the  teacher  who  has  only  the  preparation  of  a 
collegiate  course,  or  who  feels  that  as  a  college  graduate  he  is 
entitled  to  take  up  the  tasks  of  a  college  teacher,  will  find 
himself  everywhere  handicapped  by  comparison  with  the 
work  of  men  who  have  had.  the  advantage  of  a  special  univer- 
sity instruction  for  the  teacher's  chair.    As  now  the  great 
majority  of  our  Catholic  college  graduates  enter  the  learned 
professions,  they  have  a  moral  right,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  to  the  best  in  educational  progress  enjoyed  by  their 
fellow-men  in  the  same  callings,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fitted 
to  take  up  professional  studies  on  an  equal  level,  and  enter  the 
arena  of  life  with  equal  academic  advantages.    The  general 
advance  in  the  demand  for  specially  trained  teachers  in 
elementary  and  preparatory  schools,  compels  the  conclusion 
that  every  college  teacher  should  be  equipped  with  the  eru- 
dition, practical  skill,  and  powers  of  self-help  that  ordinarily 
are  bestowed  only  by  the  men  who  are  the  highest  in  their 
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si)ecial  sciences,  and  who  from  time  immemorial  have  nsnally 
been  found  in  the  chairs  of  the  university. 

I  am  not  nnmindf  al  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
those  college  teachers  of  the  past,  the  self-sacrificing,  simple- 
minded,  scholarly  men  who  trained  .whole  generations  without 
the  advantages  of  modern  methods,  or  the  opportunities  of 
university  preparation  ;  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  poorly 
equipped  schools  and  colleges,  working  as  it  were,  between 
dawn  and  daylight,  the  pioneers  and  engineers  of  the  modem 
scholastic  world.  They  did  splendid  work  in  educating ;  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  recent  successes  ;  they  sent  forth 
men  of  heart  who  yet  lead  in  Church  and  State.  Their  names 
in  many  instances  are  known  only  to  God,  but  they  had  a 
genuine  love  for  learning  coupled  with  sincere  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  They  lived  not  for  the  praises  of  men, 
but  to  do  their  plain  duty.  A  holy  consecration  has  fallen 
upon  their  labors.  Though  they  were  men  for  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  they  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  the 
new  conditions  of  Catholic  pedagogy,  and  to  confess  that  if 
we  would  maintain  our  historic  reputation  we  must  be  well 
equipped  along  all  approved  modern  lines,  in  order  to  meet 
the  just  demands  of  a  Catholic  people  constantly  progressing 
in  comfort  and  culture. 

The  age  is  constantly  clamoring  for  ideals,  and  we  seek  the 
ideal  in  the  teacher,  mindful  that  the  reality  will  fall  far  short 
of  what  the  work  of  teaching  demands. 

The  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  has  vocation  to  teach,  and 
this  implies  aptitude.  Teachers,  like  poets,  may  surely  be 
said  to  be  born  and  not  made.  They  have  a  mission  to  teach — 
they  are  sent  with  a  message  to  intellect  and  heart.  They  are 
the  bearers  of  truths  that  are  to  fructify  in  the  lives  of  men. 
Their  duty  is  to  preserve  and  embellish  life,  not  to  repress  or 
extinguish  it.  Pitted  to  teach  by  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
science  they  love,  their  one  desire  should  be  to  have  others 
love  it.  The  teacher  is  not  merely  a  listener  to  lessons  learned 
by  rote ;  he  is  not  a  slave  to  the  text-book  as  a  finality  in 
instruction ;  he  is  also  a  developer  of  intellect  as  well  as 
character,  a  spur  to  the  student's  activity,  an  awakening,  a 
light-bearer,  a  guide ;  he  is  one  to  teach  the  mind  how  to 
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recognize  and  to  use  its  faculties  ;  he  is  one  capable  of  credit- 
ing to  the  student  what  he  has  taught  him  to  find.  The 
teacher  is  one  who  forces  us  to  realize  the  possessions  hidden 
within  us,  showing  how  to  make  use  of  them.  He  must  be 
on  fire  himself,  if  he  would  stir  up  a  consuming  fire  in  the 
lives  of  others. 

Then,  too,  the  teacher  himself  should  be  forever  a  scholar, 
for  the  sake  of  his  youthful  disciples,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
enjoyment.  The  finished  mechanic  must  know  every  part  of 
his  machinery,  the  models  to  be  followed  in  its  creation,  the 
use  of  all  needed  or  helpful  tools,  so  that  his  work  may  be 
regarded  as  the  product  of  a  master.  We  often^realize  the 
absence  of  art-skill  in  the  work  done  by  an  amateur  with  a 
pencil,  brush,  chisel,  or  tool.  We  see  a  gross  and  unartistic 
product,  and  we  turn  from  it  with  pity,  regret,  perhaps  dis- 
gust. We  sit,  however,  for  hours  before  a  master's  canvas, 
finding  new  beauties  each  moment.  No  less  than  the  master- 
mechanic  or  the  perfect  artist,  the  college  teacher  should  stand 
for  system,  time,  method,  labor,  and  pains  in  education.  He 
ought  to  be  always  the  finished  product  of  other  men  in  his 
own  line,  who  while  clinging  to  the  best  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  furnishes,  yet  have  eyes  and  hearts  ever  open  to 
the  gains  and  advances  of  each  succeeding  generation. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  college  teacher  should  be  a  thor- 
ough modern  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.  If,  for  example,  he  be  a  teacher  of  languages,  ancient 
or  modern,  he  ought  to  possess  more  than  the  ability  to  trans- 
late an  author  or  to  construe  a  text  grammatically — he  ought 
to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter 
taught.  Let  the  same  stand  for  the  natural  sciences,  philoso- 
phy, or  literature.  One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  good  teacher, 
then,  is  accurate  scholarship.  But  to-day  any  scholarship 
worthy  of  the  name  implies  some  acquaintance  with  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  readiness  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others,  to  profit  by  their  successes  or  failures.  In  order  to 
develop  this  full  and  accurate  scholarship  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  to  prepare  the  teacher  thoroughly  for  his  great 
work.  Teachers  of  recognized  abilities  in  touch  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  and  familiar  with  the  accepted  results  of 
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scientific  research,  each  in  his  own  department,  should  be- 
his  masters. 

A  second  requisite  is  ability  to  impart  knowledge — other- 
wise the  accurate  scholarship  is  like  a  mine  of  precious  metal, 
hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  a 
man  may  be  very  learned,  yet  a  very  indifferent  teacher.  Apt- 
ness for  teaching  implies  the  power  of  awakening  interest.  If 
there  be  no  personal  interest,  on  tbe{>art  of  the  disciple,  the  seed 
of  learning  will  be  like  that  thrown  upon  land  through  which 
no  plow  has  passed.  Hence,  the  teacher-candidate  should  be 
well  tested  beforehand  ;  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  experi- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  student. 

After  all,  it  was  not  mere  knowledge,  nor  perfections  of 
method  that  made  the  great  teachers.  It  was  their  personality, 
in  which  was  symbolized  love  for  knowledge  and  ability 
to  impart  it.  It  was  the  fact  that  realizing  the  dignity 
and  nobility  of  their  calling  they  had  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed the  truth  for  themselves  and  were  anxious  that  the 
whole  world  should  know  it  in  its  fullness  and  beauty.  It  is 
personality  that  educates.  Personality  is  the  very  soul  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  a  subtle  influence,  like  the  joy  or  sorrow 
that  are  communicated  from  face  to  face,  from  heart  to  heart. 
From  the  soul  of  such  a  teacher,  there  shines  a  living  flame 
that  enters  into  us,  vivifies,  fashions,  and  transforms  us  into 
one  with  him.  Even  as  the  disciples  at  Emmaus  found  their 
hearts  burn  as  Christ  spoke,  so,  in  a  measure,  should  the 
student  feel  the  influence  of  the  true  teacher.  We  never 
forget  that  it  is  the  living  voice  one  loves  to  hear,  the  living 
hand  one  loves  to  touch;  the  master  who  has  really  lived 
for  us  is  the  one  teacher  we  never  cease  to  love.  Ability, 
willingness,  are  not  enough.  The  successful  teacher  must  have 
enthusiasm.  There  must  be,  in  himself,  a  love  for  his  work,  a 
passion,  as  it  were,  to  have  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  love 
his  work  as  well  as  he  loves  it  himself.  This  enthusiasm  must 
be  permanent,  for  when  it  dies  out  in  a  teacher,  his  usefulness 
is  at  an  end ;  it  is  time  for  retirement.  Such  an  enthusiasm 
must  have  its  roots  in  a  passionate  love  for  the  truth  confided 
to  us,  for  only  truth  can  stimulate  this  extraordinary  com- 
municative passion  of  action  which  we  call  enthusiasm. 
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"This  entlmsiasm,"  said  Dr.  Scbaepman,  the  eloquent  Datch 
orator,  in  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Brussels  (1894),  "is  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  sonl  which  impels  man  to  more  than  ordinary 
activity  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  joy  whose  intensity 
springs  from  the  very  passion  of  doing.  Even  when  inter- 
mittent, such  enthusiasm  can  create  great  things,  but  when  it 
passes  into  habit,  it  is  the  true  well-spring  of  those  forceful 
natures  who  accomplish  marvels  for  the  cause  of  GFod  and 
humanity." 

As  Francis  Bacon  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Truth,  "Truth,  which 
only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of  truth, 
which  is  the  lovemaking  or  wooiag  of  it,  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
nature."  Again  he  tells  us  that  "  certainly  it  is  heaven  upon 
earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  provi- 
dence, and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." 

We  cannot  insist  sufficiently  upon  the  importance  of  the 
spirit  of  religion  in  our  teacher,  that  he  may  be  a  fitting 
instrument  in  the  work  of  Christian  education.  He  should  be 
a  religious  man,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  correct  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  a  man  of  example  as  well  as  precept,  a 
man  of  faith,  a  man  of  virtuous  life.  Example  is  needed  even 
more  for  youth  than  for  childhood.  He  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded  not  only  in  the  habits  of  religious  conduct,  but  also 
in  the  great  basic  principles  of  religion.  The  war  is  now 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  between  paganism 
and  Christianity.  This  world,  even  in  the  sense  condemned  by 
Jesus  Christ,  is  being  regarded  as  all  sufficient.  Too  often  com- 
mercialism rather  than  conscience  rules.  Men  are  growing  to 
care  very  little  for  God,  judgment,  immortality,— ryet  these  are 
the  eternal  principles  which  underlie  Christianity.  The  Chris- 
tian teacher  must,  therefore,  not  only  know  but  believe,  not  only 
believe  in  the  principles  of  his  religion,  but  live  accordingly 
if  he  would  bring  out  the  native  religious  tendencies  in  stu- 
dents. He  must  be  reverent  of  God  and  holy  things,  an  habitu- 
ally devout  man,  if  he  would  lead  pupils  to  admire  and  follow 
the  life  inculcated  by  the  Gospel.    The  teacher  who  has  ceased 
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to  recognize  the  God  of  Christian  revelation  and  the  traditional 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
ideal  teacher  of  Christian  youth.  The  teacher's  office  is  per  se 
endowed  with  sanctity.  It  is  a  ministry  of  God  exercised 
in  the  class-room.  Justinian  calls  even  the  legal  profession 
a  priesthood  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  laws  rest  on  justice  and 
equity  and  inculcate  the  same.  For  that  matter,  all  mankind 
has  recognized  that  there  is  no  social  calling  more  sacred  than 
that  of  moulding  souls  to  higher  and  better  things. 

The  teacher  enters  upon  his  task  with  that  measure  of  influ- 
ence and  power  which  come  to  him  from  his  age,  his  acquire- 
ments, his  years  of  preparation,  his  knowledge,  all  of  which 
entitle  him  to  respect.  To  this  there  correspond  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  an  absolute  devotedness  to  truth,  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  teacher,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge. 
Needless  to  say  that  in  return  for  this  absolute  devotion  the 
teacher  should  have  a  well-developed  mind,  that  a  personal 
magnetism  should  be  visible  in  his  relations  with  his  students, 
that  his  own  life  should  express  and  confirm  the  morality 
which  he  teaches, — in  a  word,  that  he  should  be  a  living  influ- 
-ence,  a  speaking  inspiration,  an  ingenious  helpfulness  to  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  him.  The  true  teacher  ought  never 
to  part  from  a  pupil  without  feeling  that  the  best  in  his  life 
has  gone  out  from  him  and  has  entered  the  heart  of  another. 
It  was  this  that  made  Plato  the  worthy  disciple  of  Socrates, 
that  gave  St.  John  the  insight  into  the  Divine  Master's  heart, 
that  creates  in  every  age  historians,  poets,  philosophers.  It 
is  the  distinctive  individual  element  in  the  teacher  more  than 
any  system  that  in  all  ages  of  scholarship  has  made  the  master 
live  in  his  pupil.  As  Newman  so  well  says :  "An  academical 
system  without  the  personal  influence  of  teachers  upon  pupils 
is  an  Arctic  winter.  It  will  create  an  icebound,  petrified,  cast- 
iron  university,  and  nothing  else.  Inflnence  precedes  law, 
personality  precedes  system.  With  influence  there  is  life,  with- 
out there  is  none."  The  general  history  of  education  shows 
us  clearly  that  great  teachers,  coming  as  they  did  from  distant 
countries  to  centers  of  learning,  depended  not  on  kings  and  great 
men  for  their  support,  but  on  the  enthusiasm  they  created. 
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Had  all  our  college  teachers  enthusiasm,  ability  to  produce, 
success  in  development,  power  to  instill  love  for  study,  we 
would  not  have  to  deplore  so  many  half  finished,  half  educated 
men,  who  have  really  wasted  valuable  years,  and  yet  among 
whom  you  find  some  who  think  an  A.  B.  degree  entitles  them 
to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  world  of  scholarship.  They 
will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage,  in  the  outside  and  broader 
world,  in  which  they  aspire  to  posts  of  honor  and  emolument, 
and  for  which  they  think  they  have  been  fully  prepared.  They 
had  every  right  to  expect  that  preparation ;  and  when  it  has  not 
been  imparted,  the  whole  system  of  their  training  is  made  to 
bear  the  blame,  while  the  agents  and  not  the  system  are 
responsible. 

The  teacher  has  always  been  in  honor  among  men.  All 
nations,  all  peoples,  at  all  times  have  loved  and  respected  him. 
What  a  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  teachers  who  have 
influenced  mankind,  from  Nineveh  to  Jerusalem,  from  Athens 
to  Rome,  from  lona  to  St.  Gall,  from  Paris  to  Oxford,  from 
Leipsic  to  Louvain.  Prom  academic  groves  to  synagogues, 
from  cathedral  schools  to  monasteries,  and  universities  and 
colleges,  there  is  a  long  unbroken  line  of  philosophers,  doctors, 
monks  and  nuns,  men  of  religious  communities  and  members 
of  the  diocesan  clergy,  all  teachers  who  have  contributed  to 
the  education  of  mankind.  They  are  indeed  the  "Immortals," 
belonging  to  no  one  race,  no  one  country,  but  kinsmen  of  all 
in  the  kingdom  of  intellect  and  truth.  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, stand  even  now  in  the  streets  of  Athens  to  teach  man- 
kind their  ideas  of  philosophy.  Galen,  Archimedes,  Euclid 
still  give  luster  to  the  Alexandrine  Museum  ;  Pantaenus, 
Clement  and  Origen  still  appear  in  the  School  of  St.  Mark. 
The  great  Cappadocians  transferred  to  Christianity  the  noble 
inheritance  which  they  received  from  the  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown.  Albertus  Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Bona- 
venture,  are  the  central  figures  of  the  University  of  Paris,  fit 
successors  of  Augustine,  Columbanus,  Benedict,  Alcuin  and 
Bernard.  After  the  Reformation,  St.  Cajetan,  founder  of  the 
Theatines  ;  St.  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Blessed 
de  la  Salle  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  that  teaching  power 
by  which  the  world  has  preserved  its  civilization.    Nor  can 
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we  overlook  the  superior  work  done  for  education  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  in  the' 
Netherlands.  Under  the  segis  of  Christianity  men  and  women 
in  every  age  have  consecrated  their  lives  in  the  classroom  for 
the  education  of  youth.  The  story  of  university,  college  and 
school  is  generally  the  story  of  an  individual  teacher  found- 
ing the  institution  and  of  a  corps  of  teachers  taking  up  with 
enthusiasm  the  work  begun  by  one  in  faith  and  hope  and 
charity.  Many  such  have  an  enduring  niche  in  the  world's- 
great  Hall  of  Fame — an  Aquinas,  a  Copernicus,  a  Bernard  of 
Chartres,  a  Canisius,  a  Newton,  a  Fenelon,  a  La  Place,  an 
Arnold,  a  Humboldt,  an  Agassiz,  a  Secchi,  a  Pasteur,  an  Edi- 
son, these  and  their  similars  were  teachers  with  living  mes- 
sages to  humanity  ;  they  have  bnrned  these  lessons  deep  into 
the  daily  life  of  some  portion  of  mankind.  Like  Socrates, 
every  one  of  them  would  rather  write  upon  the  hearts  of  living 
men  than  upon  the  skins  of  dead  sheep. 

Great  teachers  never  die ;  their  influence  l^sts  foreverj 
their  very  names  are  an  inspiration.  The  annals  of  the  uni- 
versities that  stand  for  the  scholarship  of  the  world  are  bright 
with  the  names  of  the  teachers  whose  influence  made  students 
flock  from  all  quarters.  They  knew  men's  nature,  they  under- 
stood child-character,  as  well  as  they  knew  their  lexicons. 
They  were  not  those  pedants  of  whom  Carlyle  writes : '  "  Who 
could  give  no  kindling,  because  in  their  own  inward  man 
there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all  is  burned  out  to  a  dead  grammati- 
cal cinder."  The  teacher  has  revolutionized  the  world  with 
the  mission  of  truth,  he  has  educated  mankind. 

Yet  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  not  all  teachers 
reach  to  this  ideal.  Certain  results  lead  us  to  realize  that 
our  actual  collegiate  instruction  has  defects.  To  recognize 
and  correct  them  is  the  reason  for  this  gathering. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  constant  references  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  many  of  our  best  universities  to  the  deficiencies  of 
collegiate  and  preparatory  training.  Something,  therefore, 
must  be  wrong  ;  and  we  do  not  wholly  err  in  thinking  that 
often  these  deficiencies  may  be  traced  to  inefficient,  unprepared, 
unscholarly  teachers,  whose  life  in  the  class  room  is  an  offence 
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and  a  barden,  not  an  inspiration ;  men  without  enthusiasm, 
personality  or  fitness ;  men  out  of  place,  a  stumbling-block  to 
education  ;  men  remembered  by  students  only  to  be  pitied  or 
despised.  There  is  nothing  sadder  or  more  depressing  than 
an  incompetent  teacher,  especially  when  he  is  a  man  who,  if 
placed  in  a  i>osition  suitable  to  his  gifts,  might  render  admir- 
able service.  Right  here,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
often  enough  the  blame  laid  upon  teachers  as  incompetent 
should  be  visited  upon  the  student  who  frequently  pursues  in 
an  aimless,  half-hearted  way,  courses  for  which  he  has  no 
taste,  when  he  is  sent  to  college  for  social  reasons  or  kept 
there  against  his  will. 

There  is  sometimes  a  danger  that  even  well-trained  teachers 
may  be  exposed  to  lack  of  opportunity  for  subsequent  devel- 
opment. The  training  that  prepares  for  admission  to  the 
teacher's  office  is,  after  all,  but  the  first  stage  in  this  noble 
career.  There  must  be  a  constant  anxiety  in  the  teacher  to 
improve  himself,  to  make  himself  daily  more  familiar  with  the 
progress  of  his  science.  There  is  danger  in  over-crowding  the 
teacher  with  class- work.  The  cry  comes  more  and  more  steadily 
from  the  capable  ones  that  there  is  too  little  opportunity 
for  private  study  and  self-improvement,  because  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  diversity  of  tasks  placed  upon  the  teacher.  For 
instance,  he  is  obliged  to  handle  a  number  of  classes  or  grades 
in  the  same  subject.  This  is  not  so  bad  in  itself,  except  inas- 
much as  it  absorbs  the  teacher's  time  and  leaves  him  few 
spare  hours  for  study.  But  this  difficulty  is  aggravated  when 
the  same  teacher  is  obliged  to  handle  several  different  sub- 
jects, usually  uncorrelated.  We  can  easily  recall  good 
teachers,  who  were  obliged  in  the  same  week,  and  sometimes 
in  the  same  day,  to  teach  Latin,  G-reek,  Arithmetic,  not  to 
speak  of  other  absorbing  and  time-robbing  cares.  The  time 
spent  in  correcting  themes,  in  surveillance,  or  in  doing  special 
work  outside  his  class  proper,  may  advance  the  general  welfare 
of  the  college, — but  it  is  depressing,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
damaging  to  the  teacher's  ability  to  do  that  thorough  work 
the  student  has  a  right  to  expect. 

In  our  colleges  teachers  are  often  changed  from  one  subject 
to  another,  as  though  the  very  fact  of  belonging  to  a  faculty 
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enabled  them  to  give  instrnction  in  any  science.  Oar  college 
authorities  should  see  to  it  that  the  teacher  be,  to  some 
extent,  a  specialist.  He  need  not  be  a  specialist  after  the- 
type  of  the  university  professor.  He  does  need  to  ix)ssess  a 
more  than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  actual 
status  of  the  science  which  he  assumes  to  teach,  he  ought  to- 
be  familiar  with  the  relations  that  obtain  between  elementary, 
undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  that  particular 
science,  and  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  methods  by 
which  research  work  is  pursued,  as  well  as  ability  to  bring^ 
the  student  in  regard,  both  to  mental  development  and  to  posi- 
tive knowledge,  just  to  the  point  where  he  is  ready  for  the 
advanced  work  of  the  university.  If  such  specialization  be 
accepted  as  a  requisite  in  every  good  college  teacher,  and  it 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question  about  it,  the  teaching 
of  any  one  science  is  enough  for  any  one  man.  Therefore, 
the  college  teacher  ought  to  be  allowed,  nay,  ought  to  b» 
encouraged  to  perfect  himself  after  he  has  entered  on  hi» 
allotted  work.  If  this  be  neglected,  a  merited  promotion  to^ 
anything  higher,  with  any  probability  of  successful  result,  is 
out  of  the  question.  He  will  become  a  man  of  routine,  and 
with  an  accepted  routine  life  all  enthusiasm,  all  progress 
must  die. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  drudgery  of  the  class-room  is  apt  to 
blot  out  enthusiasm.  From  rosa  to  fecerim  is  not  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  the  oil  burned  in  correcting  themes  of  embryo- 
Latinists  or  expressionless  compositions  is  apt  to  bring  such 
fatigue,  mental  and  physical,  as  stifles  enthusiasm,  so  little 
tangible  compensation  is  there  for  conscientious  toil.  Yet 
some  one  must  drudge  that  Jack  may  make  his  class.  Never- 
theless, system  and  method  often  minimize  the  drudgery,  and 
the  dullest  matter  may  be  made  interesting  by  a  teacher  who 
has  the  spirit  of  his  vocation. 

Let  the  teacher  be  provided  with  the  acknowledged  means 
of  improving  himself.  You  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw ;. 
neither  can  a  teacher  improve  himself  without  access  to  the 
thoughts  of  men  who  have  added  and  are  daily  adding  to  the 
science  of  which  he  is  a  teacher.  Our  Catholic  teachers  should 
have  at  hand  all  works  that  contain  the  ancient  traditions  of 
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the  Church  on  the  work  of  teaching.  She  is  the  oldest  teaching 
force  in  onr  cirilization.  She  has  had  the  constant  presence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  her,  to  guarantee  her  public  office  of 
teacher  of  divine  truth.  Her  teaching  is  the  most  continuous, 
self-identical,  and  cosmopolitan  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Her  teaching  traditions  are  venerable  and  still  capable  of 
inspiring  future  generations  with  the  love  of  all  knowledge. 
One  may  see  of  her  as  was  said  of  Solomon  :  "  Magnifice  enim 
tractabat  sapientiam." 

There  should  be  an  intense  devotion  to  Christianity  as  the 
perfection  not  only  of  religious,  but  of  all  social  and  political 
endeavor.  Christianity  is  essentially  a  teaching, — a  revealed 
teaching,  it  is  true, — yet  it  carries  with  it  a  multitude  of  useful 
materials  assimilated  from  Greek  and  Roman  culture.  It  has 
idealized  all  human  thought  and  human  learning,  as  Christ 
Himself  has  idealized  our  human  nature  by  assuming  it  \xy 
Himself  and  cleansing  and  perfecting  it.  So,  in  a  measure,, 
did  the  Church,  in  her  own  way,  take  what  was  good  in  pagan- 
ism and  adopt  it  as  her  own. 

Pedagogics  are  not  of  recent  discovery.  The  Church  has 
never  neglected  to  give  special  training  to  the  teacher  to  whom 
youth  has  been  confided.  At  all  times,  from  the  pens  of  eccle- 
siastical teachers  works  have  appeared  treating  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  called  to  government,  thus  showing  her  desire  to 
instill  correct  principles  in  the  leaders  of  the  people.  From 
Cassiodorius  and  the  Irish  Sedulius,  the  famous  teacher  at 
Lidge  and  Pavia,  down  to  the  De  Begimine  Principnm  of 
Perrault,  and  the  De  Magistro  of  St.  Thomas,  she  has  been 
extremely  interested  in  the  theory  of  instruction  as  well  as  in 
its  practice.  The  famous  Benedictine  Mabillon,  writing  on 
monastic  studies,  shows  that  the  spirit  of  Columbanus  and 
Benedict  still  actuated  the  preparation  for  monastic  teach- 
ing, while  the  great  Angel  of  Schools,  in  the  just-mentioned 
treatise,  shows  the  true  principles  that  underlie  all  teach- 
ing and  are  the  source  of  the  teacher's  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  great  teaching  orders  of  the  Church,  so 
well  represented  at  this  Conference,  have,  in  their  annals, 
a  rich  mine  of  pedagogic  wealth,  with  which  all  Catholic 
teachers  should  be  familiar.    Indeed,  from  the  early  days  of 
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the  Monks  of  the  West,  teaching  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  religions  orders,  and  the  traditions  of  each  order 
are  the  combined  experience  of  many  experienced  and  holy 
men,  through  the  centuries.  The  education  of  religious  has 
also  been  an  object  of  deepest  concern  to  the  Church,  which 
has  always  looked  upon  the  great  orders  as  powerful  agents 
in  the  work  of  teaching.  Reference  need  be  made  here  to 
but  one  example,  that  of  Cardinal  von  Purstenberg,  Prince 
Bishop  of  Munster,  who  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  issned 
a  very  remarkable  document  containing  directions  for  the 
academic  formation  of  the  religious  orders  in  his  diocese. 
Benedictine,  Augustinian,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Jesuit 
annals  and  codes  of  discipline  bear  witness  to  the  constant 
formation  of  numerous  members  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
teaching  ofSce.  Their  rules  often  contain  the  best  pedagogic 
principles  of  education,  and  challenge  even  to-day  the  admira- 
tion of  all  fair-minded  students  of  that  science. 

If  there  is  any  weakness  in  our  teachers,  we  are  confident 
it  is  not  inherent,  but  is  often  dne  to  external  circumstances. 
If  we  may  say  here  a  word  of  criticism,  it  arises  from  our 
very  desire  for  progress  and  perfection.  We  are  never  afraid 
to  criticise  nor  to  be  criticised, — we  learn  as  much  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  in  her  synods  and  councils.  Construct- 
ive and  kindly  criticism  is  a  step  to  improvement,  a  sign  of 
progress.  We  have  had  tremendous  disadvantages  during 
the  century  just  closing,  especially  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  it  is  to  our  credit  that  in  spite  of  penal  laws  and 
social  ostracism  and  without  State  aid,  we  have  built  up  a 
magnificent  educational  system,  which  to-day  is  prepared  to 
successfully  compete  with  all  others.  But  new  conditions 
make  new  demands,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  the  best  in  teaching  equipment.  Judging  from  con- 
ventions and  magazine  articles  we  are  not  alone  in  complaint 
and  criticism. 

A  complaint  is  heard  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given 
to  our  lay  element  as  a  teaching  force.  The  Church  has 
always  recognized  the  splendid  work  done  by  laymen.  Many 
of  her  apologists,  at  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity,  were 
devoted,  educated  laymen.    In  our  own  day,  they  stand  in  the 
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front  rank  and  struggle  for  all  the  just  demands  of  the  Church. 
De  Maistre  in  France,  Donoso  Cortes  in  Spain,  De  Rossi  in 
Italy,  Ambrose  Philipps  de  Lisle  and  Frederick  Lucas  in 
England,  Gorres,  Windhorst,  Mallinckrodt  and  the  two 
Reichenspergers  in  Germany,  Deteux,  Maloa  and  Bernaai't  in 
Belgium,  O'Connell  in  Ireland,  gaining  freedom  from  religious 
proscription  for  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  Brownson  in 
America, — all  were  teachers  of  the  people,  defending  in  the 
public  arena,  before  all  nations,  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Church.  What  would  be  left  if  their  lives  and  works  were 
blotted  from  the  annals  of  nineteenth  century  Catholicism? 
The  Church  is  not  a  caste,  but  a  living,  organic  body — "A 
body,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  "compacted  and  fitly  joined 
together."  The  noble  oflSce  of  teacher  is  ever  open  to  the 
layman,  who  may  justly  wear  in  society  the  magisterial  pal- 
lium, and  take  his  place  as  a  defender  and  illustrator  of 
Catholic  truths.  There  is  now  a  great,  well-educated  body 
of  Catholic  laymen  who  seek  and  deserve  a  place  in  our 
educational  work.  The  experience  of  llie  University,  where 
the  layman  is  associated  with  the  ecclesiastic  in  trusteeship, 
in  the  administration  and  the  faculties,  as  well  as  in  the 
student  body,  may  well  encourage  us  in  this  respect.  In  all 
the  universities  established  or  controlled  by  the  Church,  lay- 
men have  fever  been  welcome,  and  have  been  among  the  most 
eflScient  and  famous  of  her  teachers. 

The  schoolmaster  has  always  been  the  object  of  special 
favors  and  dignity.  After  the  pastor  he  was  the  chief  man  of 
the  parish,  freed  from  taxation  and  military  service.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  General  Assembly  of  France,  in  1685, 
he  was  clothed  with  surplice,  incensed  in  the  Church,  holding 
a  place  of  honor  above  all  the  laity,  even  the  aristocracy  of 
the  parish.  One  may  read  in  the  first  volume  of  Janssen's 
"History  of  the  German  People"  how  great  was  the  consid- 
eration paid  him  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
most  interesting  chapter  is  that  which  tells  of  tlie  honor  paid 
to  him  among  all  nations.  Lack  of  means  has  been  our  prin- 
cipal excuse  in  not  associating  laymen  with  us,  but  now  that 
new  interests  develop  generosity,  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  our 
colleges  utilize  the  learning  of  our  laymen  as  teachers  with, 
whom  we  shall  be  proud  to  be  associated. 
2cn 
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I  must  not  fail,  therefore,  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  Catholic 
layman  as  a  teacher  in  our  colleges.  While  the  great  majority 
of  our  teachers  are  ecclesiastics,  there  is  a  growing  element  of 
educated  Catholic  laymen  whose  ambition  and  taste  lead  them 
towards  the  teacher' s  desk.  Graduates  of  our  colleges,  trained 
in  normal  school  and  university,  they  rightly  hope  to  find  oppor- 
tunities to  teach  in  our  colleges.  They  are  prepared  to  conser 
crate  their  lives  to  the  teacher's  vocation.  In  them,are  elements 
of  strength  and  assurance  of  success.  We  should  utilize  their 
talents,  their  experience,  and  their  devotedness.  There  is  in 
them  a  sympathy  for  youth,  a  keen  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions of  student  life,  a  closer  acquaintanceship  with  its  real 
sentiments  and  dispositions.  The  lay  element  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  colleges,  and  in  our  teaching  corps,  adds  strength 
to  our  management  and  gives  confidence  to  the  business  ele- 
ments of  our  communities.  It  also  contributes  to  more  clearly 
define  the  fact  that  our  colleges  are  Intended  not  merely  as 
preparatory  schools  to  seminaries,  but  also  as  fitting  schools 
for  the  professions  and  ordinary  demands  of  secular  life.  In 
all  discussions  on  the  teacher  and  the  work  of  teaching,  we 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  overlook  the  splendid  work  done  by 
our  nuns  and  our  Catholic  women  in  every  age.  The  demand 
for  collegiate  instruction  for  Catholic  women  has  been  heard  on 
many  sides  in  our  own  country,  and  the  good  nuns  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Namur,  who  follow  the  instructions  of  Blessed  Peter 
Pouvier,  stand  ready  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work. 
Trinity  College  rises  in  our  Capital  to  show  the  world  the 
sympathy  of  the  Church  with  the  higher  education  of  women 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  religion. 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  strong  disposition  against 
the  Catholic  system.  We  are  accused  of  unwillingness  to  seek 
improvement  in  our  methods.  Methods,  after  all,  are  only 
secondary,  yet  our  system,  I  am  sure,  stands  ready  to  follow 
the  best.  If  it  ask  that  these  methods  prove  themselves  the 
best,  it  is  not  an  indication  of  hostility  to  improvement. 
There  is  so  much  of  acknowledged  "faddism"  and  experi- 
mentalism  in  modem  methods  of  education  that  we  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  conservatism  which  demands  a  proof 
by  results.    Our  duty  is  to  educate,  to  send  out  young  men 
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who  may  take  place  among  the  best,  training  not  only  mind 
and  hand,  but  heart  and  soul  as  well ;  give  to  society  good 
men,  good  scholars,  who  bear  about  in  their  hearts  a  con- 
science for  use  in  the  home,  in  business,  in  professional  and 
political  life.  If  this  be  done,  what  matters  the  method? 
Method  to  the  true  teacher  is  often  so  much  dry  wood ;  yet 
method,  the  best  method  for  results,  is  to  be  sought  after.  We 
all  know  from  our  own  experience  that  if  the  teacher  were 
one  who  taught  us  scholarship,  we  cared  little  about  the  mere 
surroundings. 

To  you,  teachers  of  the  collegiate  system  of  our  American 
Catholic  Church,  I  would  give  a  strong  word  of  encourage- 
ment. Your  vocation  is  a  high  and  noble  one.  Your  mission 
is  that  of  truth  clearly  seen,  principles  of  life  certainly  known, 
the  end  and  aim  of  life  beyond  all  wavering  opinion.  Your 
views  of  education  are  very  positively  defined.  You  are  not 
subjected  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  much  of  what  is  called 
X>edagogy  ;  you  are  not  experimentalists  in  the  purposes  of 
education — though  you  are  willing  and  free  to  try  the  best  in 
all  new  methods.  You  are  seekers  after  knowledge,  not  for 
knowledge's  sake  merely,  but  that  it  may  lead  you  more  surely 
to  God.  The  Catholic  whose  life  is  consecrated  to  education 
should  be  the  best  teacher.  His  vocation  demands  the  best 
equipment  in  human  knowledge,  in  the  things  of  science  as 
well  as  in  the  things  of  religion.  While  I  congratulate  in  you 
the  successors  of  the  great  teachers  who  have  illustrated  Cathol- 
icism in  the  past,  I  know  that  you  are  not  satisfied  to  sit 
idly  in  your  chairs  of  teaching  and  waste  time  in  chanting 
the  glories  of  that  past.  You  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
present  and  duty  to  the  future.  The  Catholic  college  youth  of 
oar  great  country  are  looking  to  you  for  the  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  successfully  compete  for  honors  in  every 
field  of  life.  Look  to  it  that  you  be  faithful  stewards  of  the 
great  trust ! 

In  this  day  of  scientific  preparation  of  teachers  and  of 
sharp  competition  between  colleges  for  the  student  it  behooves 
US  as  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Collegiate  System  to  be 
in  the  front  ranks,  with  a  teaching  equipment  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  all  other  systems.    Commodious  buildings,  expen- 
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sive  laboratories  and  well-equipped  gymnasiums  are  desirable, 
but  above  all  and  before  all  let  us  have  well -prepared  teachers. 
Our  educational  system  is  now  complete.  From  kindergarten 
to  university  we  are  ready  in  this  country,  as  never  before,  to 
do  perfect  educational  work.  The  Catholic  University,  with 
its  Pontifical  charter  and  its  corps  of  scientifically  trained 
men,  stands  ready  to  fit  the  teachers  for  the  classrooms  of 
school  and  college. 

I  know  the  spirit  of  the  University,  and  I  can  say  for  it  that 
it  holds  nothing  dearer  than  its  interest  in  the  teachers  of  our 
collegiate  system,  religious  and  lay,  regular  and  diocesan.  Its 
greatest  anxiety  is  to  contribute  the  best  training  which  talent 
and  experience  can  furnish,  in  fully  equipping  the  teachers  of 
our  schools  for  the  work  to  which  they  have  consecrated  them- 
selves. The  University  feels  that  the  superstructure  on  which 
it  has  to  build,  theeducation  of  priests  and  laymen,  is  furnished 
by  our  Catholic  Colleges ;  hence  it  is  bound  by  the  closest 
relationship  and  deepest  interest  to  all  the  parts  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  The  University  exists  largely  that  the  colleges 
may  be  made  capable  of  doing  the  best  work,  and  the  college 
in  turn  must  shape  that  work  so  as  to  prepare  men  for  the 
University.  A  common  Catholic  faith  binds  University  and 
College,  a  common  purpose  actuates  both,  a  common  responsi- 
bility falls  upon  both.  United,  we  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
divided.  Catholic  education  must  suffer.  We  have  vocation, 
ability,  aptitude,  enthusiasm.  We  stand  for  the  best  educa- 
tional ideals  ;  our  guide  is  the  Church  of  God,  who  confides  to 
us  the  message  which  alone  will  save  society,  honor  our  man- 
hood, ennoble  our  citizenship,  make  scholars  worthy  of  truth, 
and  teachers  worthy  of  education.  You  represent  many  diflfer- 
■ent  systems  of  collegiate  work,  yet  you  are  a  unit  as  Catholics, 
devoted  to  the  true  principles  of  life,  and  to  that  education 
which  finds  its  perfection  in  the  development  of  the  intellect, 
in  unison  with  and  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  always  tolerated  difference  of  rites, 
languages  and  customs, — so,  too,  she  is  not  blindly  devoted  to 
any  one  system  of  teaching.  Unity  of  purpose  or  even  of  sys- 
tem does  not  destroy  individual  effort,  —but  there  is  a  unity- 
imposed  by  undeniable  perfections  of  science,  political  corn- 
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plexion  of  country  and  enlightened  and  just  public  opinion. 
Our  different  collegiate  systems  have  had  the  experience  of 
centuries  in  educational  work.  There  is  no  desire  in  confer- 
ences such  as  this,  to  destroy  their  individuality,  as  there  is 
no  desire  to  have  our  houses  exactly  alike, — but  there  may  be 
brought,  into  each,  whatever  there  is  of  benefit  in  the  others. 

Our  plea  then  for  the  teacher  is  that  he  shall  be  prepared 
for  his  work  by  university  training,  that  the  range  of  his  teach- 
ing shall  be  narrowed  as  far  as  possible  to  the  special  work  for 
which  he  has  been  prepared, — or  at  most  that  he  shall  not  be 
burdened  except  by  studies  correlated  with  his  special  work, — 
that  time  and  opportunities  be  given  to  him  for  study,  that  he 
be  provided  with  all  that  is  helpful  to  him  in  the  line  of  self- 
perfection  in  his  special  studies.  If  this  Conference  have  as 
one  of  its  results  a  determination  at  whatever  cost  to  place 
none  but  well- trained  teachers  in  our  college  classes,  I  for  one, 
am  confident  that  we  will  have  provided  what  is  essential  to  a 
college  worthy  of  the  name. 

Thomas  J.  Coitatt. 
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By  the  word  "office"  we  understand  the  orderly  and 
habitual  exercise  of  a  public  duty.  Office,  therefore,  is  as 
old  as  mankind,  is  a  primitive  asset  of  our  nature.  To  our 
first  parents,  while  clothed  with  original  justice,  its  exercise 
must  have  been  holy,  agreeable,  and  perfect.  But  in  the 
state  of  fallen  nature  the  concept  of  office  grew  steadily  more 
dim  and  confused  until,  when  ethnicism  was  in  full  flower, 
it  had  become  almost  totally  obscure.  This  was  not  the  least 
cause  of  the  great  human  misery  which  reigned  in  the  world 
when  Jesus  Christ  came  into  it.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  1 
Office  is  the  exercise  of  some  public  duty.  Hence,  the  manner 
and  spirit  and  scope  of  its  exercise  depend  upon  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  man  himself,  his  origin,  his  destiny,  his  history  ;  upon 
the  ideas  of  Creation,  of  the  Godhead,  of  the  moral  order,  of 
conduct  and  sanction,  reward  and  punishment.  All  such 
ideas  were,  to  say  the  least,  very  vague  and  uncertain  in  the 
world  of  paganism,  apprehended  as  it  were  in  a  kind  of  twi- 
light. Over  all  these  concepts  Christianity  rose  like  a  sun, 
and  made  them  henceforth  clear,  distinct,  fixed.  Even  the 
offices  of  the  natural  and  social  order, — parent,  teacher, 
governor, — were  henceforth  transfigured  in  this  new  and 
steady  light.  Insensibly  they  absorbed  something  that  invig- 
orated and  transformed  them.  The  fire  that  a  divine  hand 
had  lit  in  the  heart  of  human  society  could  not  but  diflase  a 
genial  warmth  ;  and  Himself  tells  us  that  He  came  to  make  all 
things  new, — the  very  thought  of  His  apostle:  Instaurare 
omnia  in  Christo. 

But  it  is  principally  in  the  supernatural  and  revealed  order 
that  Christianity  lent  to  office  an  unheard-of  sanctity,  raised 
it  to  a  level  immeasurably  above  what  it  had  been  in  the 
past,  made  it  capable  of  godlike  tasks,  and  committed  to  it 
the  cleansing  of  the  soul,  its  uplifting  from  sin  and  despair 
and  death,  and  its  guidance  into  an  eternity  of  peace  and  joy. 

'Discourse  delivered  atSt  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  November  21,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Feast  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

(«94) 
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With  a  novelty,  at  once  sublime  and  thrilling,  St.  Paul 
manifests  the  apotheosis  of  office  in  the  figure  of  the  Church, 
the  Ecclesia  pre-existent  in  the  mind  of  the  Father  from  all 
eternity,  spotless  beyond  power  of  expression,  charged  with 
the  maternal  duty  of  begetting  all  mankind  to  Christ  Jesus,  of 
nursing  with  the  milk  of  doctrine  and  discipline  all  those 
newly  born  to  the  spiritual  life.  Nor  is  the  Church  thus  con- 
ceived an  abstraction, — she  is  as  real  as  the  State,  she  is  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem, 

Beata  pacis  visio 

Quae  celsa  de  viventibus 

Haxis  ad  astra  tolleris 

Sponsaeque  ritu  cingeris 

Mille  Angelorum  millibus. 

She  is  the  ideal  and  other-worldly  state,  the  eternal  Urbs,  the 
final  Civitas,  ever  growing,  ever  distending  its  limits,  ever 
improving  the  culture  of  its  citizens,  until  time  shall  be  no 
more,  and  the  mystery  of  creation  shall  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Creator.  In  this  congregation  of  the  faithful  some 
have  so  far  progressed,  that  they  find  themselves  at  the  end 
of  their  probation.  For  them  the  earthly  day,  with  its  toil 
and  dust  and  uncertainties,  the  status  viae,  is  over.  They  live 
transfigured  now  and  blessed,  in  the  higher  mystical  day  of 
eternity.  Others,  less  happy,  but  not  less  secure  of  their 
crown,  expiate  yet  a  time  the  imperfections  of  their  souls- 
Still  others, — the  generations  of  earth  and  the  present  of  whom 
we  are, — work  out  with  fear  and  trembling  the  problem  of  final 
happiness.  To  all  these  the  Church  is  Mother, — her  oflice  is 
the  serene  and  maternal  office.  In  and  through  her  whoever 
are  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven  are  born,  nourished, 
confirmed,  made  perfect.  The  pains  of  travail,  the  joys  of 
budding  life,  the  doubts  and  sorrows  of  adolescence,  the 
energies  and  high  deeds  of  maturity,  the  symptoms  of  decay 
and  collapse, — all  these  she  knows  by  secular  experience.  The 
<5ycle  of  their  recurrence  is  the  cycle  of  her  history.  She 
etands  forever  among  men,  the  venerable  matron,  both  old 
and  young,  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  beheld  on  the  very 
threshold  of  Christianity,  selecting  yet  and  polishing  and 
inserting  into  the  walls  of  the  City  Eternal  those  stones 
which  the  Father  has  chosen  and  foreordained. 
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In  the  present  order  and  among  the  children  of  Adam,  the 
sublime  oflSce^of  the  Church  is  executed  by  her  ministry,  even 
as  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people  was  located  in  their 
magistrates,  or  the  social  authority  resides  in  those  who  hold 
it  by  commission.  To  speak,  therefore,  of  the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood is  to_speak  of  the  office  of  the  Church  among  men,  since 
the  priesthood  is  the  acme  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  is  the 
usual  channel  by  which  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  made 
known  to  men,"i8  accepted  by  them  and  is  perpetuated  through 
all  the  changing  phenomena  of  time, — centuries,  languages, 
states,  cultures,  ideas. 

1.  The  qiffice  of  the  priesthood  is  a  public  one, — public  in  a 
sublime  and  astounding  sense.    No  man,  however  great,  ever 
stood  for  the  human  interests  of  all  mankind.    Let  it  be  Cyrus 
or  Alexander,  or  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  his  sphere  of  responsi- 
bility was  bounded  by  some  limits  of  culture  or  language  or 
power, — some  portion  of  mankind  escaped  his  solicitude.  But 
the  priest  stands  for  all  humanity.   Once  he  lifts  those  anointed 
hands  before  the  Almighty  he  is  recognized  as  the  intermediary, 
not  of  a  tribe  or  a  city  or  a  state,  but  of  all  his  kind.    The  old 
Athenian  might  perform  his  costly  liturgies, — they  were  done 
but  once.    The  priest  offers  to  God  forever  the  holiest  and 
rarest  of  public  services,  the  incense  of  prayer  and  the  ransom 
of  sacrifice.   The  world  is  girdled  with  holy  altars,  at  whose 
edges  stands  an  army  of  priests,  chosen  for  the  unbloody  but 
saving  immolation  of  the  Lamb.    And  between  them  all,  and 
between  them  and  the  Lamb,  there  is  a  divine  solidarity  of 
office.    Whatever  they  may  be  worth  as  men,  whatever  be  the 
insignia  of  rank  and  authority,  they  are  all  public  agents  of 
the  Savior,  constituted  for  all  men,  for  all  their  needs  and 
hopes;  constituted  forever  in  sight  of  all  men,  leaders  like 
Moses,  priests  like  Aaron,  prophets  like  David, — nay,  them- 
selves daily,  in  one  sublime  hour,  the  symbols  and  the  vicars 
of  Christ  in  His  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurrection.   Into  that 
priestly  ear  is  poured  forever  the  melancholy  burden  of  sorrow, 
the  burden  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  That 
priestly  heart  must  daily  minister  counsel  and  sympathy  and 
consolation. "  Of  the  humblest  and  youngest  of  these  were 
the  incredible  words  said  :  Sacerdos  alter  Christus.    The  least 
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among  these  may  truly  feel  and  say  with  the  Apostle  and  be 
believed  of  God :  Instantia  mea  quotidiana,  sollicitudo  omnium 
ecclesiarum.  Over  all  these  the  Ecclesia  watches  with  intense 
anxiety,  for  in  them  she  touches  human  society  ;  they  are  her 
instraments,  and  according  to  their  temper  and  their  respon- 
siveness she  fulfills  the  oflBce  of  Spouse,  Mother,  Nurse,  Guar- 
dian. Are  they  conscious  that  the  altar  of  God  is  not  a  table 
of  traffic  such  as  Christ  overthrew  in  His  own  Temple  ? '  Are 
they  aware  that  the  priest  is  not  selected,  qualified,  commis- 
sioned for  his  own  cheap  and  pitiable  self,  but  Tv,.  the  people  t 
Then  the  heart  of  the  Church  rejoices,  for  her  work  cannot  fail 
so  long  as  these,  her  ministers,  do  not  become  unconscious  of 
the  public  character  of  their  office,  with  all  its  responsibilities 
of  sanctity,  industry,  ingenuity,  elevation  of  soul,  and  un- 
questioning devotion  to  the  sphere  of  duty  mapped  out  for 
them. 

II.  The  office  of  the  priest  is  a  gratuitous  one.  In  this  he 
is  likest  his  Master,  Jesus,  who  emptied  Himself  for  the  love 
of  man.  Even  so  the  priest  is  the  servant,  the  "servus  pub- 
licus,"  of  humanity.  He  is  its  debtor  for  all  that  he  has  and 
is.  More  than  any  one  else,  he  is  concerned  with  its  woes  and 
its  ills,  and  if  he  does  not  feel  in  himself  a  perpetual  aching 
and  unrest  at  the  sight  of  sorrow  he  cannot  cure,  of  wrongs 
he  cannot  redress,  there  is  something  deficient  in  him.   Exi  a 

"■For  the  priestly  office  is  Indeed  discharged  on  earth,  but  it  ranks  amongst 
heavenly  ordinances ;  and  very  naturally  so,  for  neither  man,  nor  angel,  nor  arch- 
angel, nor  any  other  created  power,  but  the  Paraclete  Himself,  instituted  this  voca- 
tion and  persuaded  men  while  still  abiding  in  the  flesh  to  represent  the  minlstir  of 
angeU.  Wherefore  the  consecrated  priest  ought  to  be  as  pure  as  if  he  were  standing 
in  the  heavens  themselves  in  the  midst  of  those  powers.  Fearful,  indeed,  and  of 
most  awful  import,  were  the  things  which  were  used  before  the  dispensation  of 
grace,  as  the  bells,  the  pomegranates,  the  stones  on  the  breastplate  and  on  the  ephod, 
the  girdle,  the  mitre,  the  long  robe,  thu  plate  of  gold,  the  holy  of  holies,  the  deep 
silence  within.  But  if  anyone  should  examine  the  things  which  belong  to  the  dis- 
pensation of  grace  he  will  find  that,  small  as  they  are,  yet  they  are  fearful  and  full 
of  awe,  and  that  what  was  spoken  concerning  the  law  is  true  in  this  case  also,  that 
"what  has  been  made  glorious  hath  no  glory  in  this  respect  by  reason  of  the  glory 
which  ezcelleth.  For  when  thou  seest  the  Lord  taerifieed  anid  laid  upon  tke  altar, 
and  the  priest  standing  and  praying  over  the  victim,  and  all  the  worshippers  empur- 
pled with  that  precious  blood,  canst  thou  then  think  that  thou  art  still  amongst  men 
and  standing  upon  the  earth  ?  Art  thou  not,  on  the  contrary,  straightway  translated 
to  Heaven,  and  casting  out  every  carnal  thought  from  the  soul,  dost  thou  not  with 
disembodied  spirit  and  pure  reason  contemplate  the  things  which  are  in  Heaven  T 
Oh,  what  a  marvel!  What  love  of  God  to  man!  He  who  sitteth  on  high  with  the 
Father  is,  at  that  hour,  hold  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  gives  Himself  to  those  who  are 
willing  tn  embrace  and  grasp  Him.  And  this  all  do  through  the  eyes  of  faith!  Do 
these  things  seem  to  you  fit  to  be  despised  or  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  anyone 
to  be  uplifted  against  them  ?"— St  John  Chrysostom,  "  Do  Sacerdotio,"  Bk.  Ill,  c.  8. 
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domo  tua  el  cognatiom  tua  et  a  genie  tua.  So  Abraham  was 
called  out  of  Ur  in  Ohaldaea,  so  the  prophets  were  called,  so 
the  apostles  were  called,  so  every  true  priest  of  Christ  is 
called,  to  go  forth  and  make  holy  war  forever  against  the 
enemies  of  truth,  the  adversaries  of  humanity.  He  can  look 
for  no  adequate  reward  here  below ;  first,  because  this  whole 
life  of  earth  is  a  time  and  a  condition  of  struggle ;  and,  second, 
because  nothing  on  earth  can  rightly  fill  a  heart  which  has 
once  recognized  itself  as  the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  Can  the 
exile  find  rest  away  from  the  domestic  hearth  \  Can  the  war- 
rior enjoy  his  stipend  while  he  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemies'  country  %  Can  any  or  all  the  things  of  earth,  material 
and  transitory,  satisfy  the  just  longings  of  a  soul  trained  to 
look  on  man  and  life  from  the  lofty  viewpoint  of  the  Spirit, 
God,  Infinity,  Eternity  \  The  priest  is  like  Samuel  before  the 
Lord,  "Lord,  what  will' st  Thou?"  His  soul  ought  ever  be 
open  to  every  high  impulse,  everything  noble,  humanitarian, 
uplifting,  progressive.  In  him,  of  all  men,  there  ought  to  be 
a  divine  compelling  germ  of  discontent  with  self  and  the 
present,  a  straining  towards  what  is  better  and  desirable, 
^'Quae  retro  sunt  obliviscens,  odea  quae  sunt priora  extendens 
meipsum."  Let  tis  look  back  at  the  men  who  have  illustrated 
our  high  calling,  the  latches  of  whose  shoes  we  are  unworthy 
to  loose,  at  the  priestly  saints,  holy  bishops  like  Francis  de 
Sales,  holy  priests  like  John  Baptist  De  Rossi  or  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  or  the  Cur6  of  Ars.  What  an  abandonment  of  self 
to  the  duties  of  their  state !  What  a  conception  of  them- 
selves as  the  public  slaves  of  mankind  !  What  ingenuity  of 
charity  and  zeal  for  the  thousand  needs  of  their  flocks !  But 
why  should  I  go  so  far  afield  for  examples  of  gratuitous  service, 
for  such  Christ-like  emptying  of  self  as  our  poor  natures  com- 
jwrt?  Is  not  our  own  Church  holy,  vigorous,  fertile — yea, 
mother  of  saints  like  the  venerable  churches  of  the  Old 
World  1  From  these  thrice- blessed  precincts  how  many  have 
gone  forth  into  the  hundred  phases  of  this  newest  and  most 
fateful  of  the  epoch-making  conflicts  that  Catholicism  has  had 
to  sustain !  In  one  short  century  not  only  is  their  number 
great,  but  their  merits  are  beyond  the  telling.  The  oldest 
here  present  may  have  talked  with  the  pioneers,  the  youngest 
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liave  caught  from  their  memories  and  their  monuments  some 
£re  of  their  devotion.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  since  the 
days  of  Pentecost,  since  the  heroic  periods  of  the  national 
conversions,  the  world  has  not  looked  on  labors  so  gratuitous, 
on  devotion  so  absolute  at  once  and  intelligent,  so  active  and 
-creative  and  stimulating,  as  the  American  clergy  has  furnished 
within  this  century.  Behold,  as  its  proofs,  the  fair  white 
vesture  of  churches  with  which  the  land  is  covered  !  Behold 
the  profound  respect,  nay,  the  love  and  veneration  with  which 
the  peoples  who  built  these  churches  still  look  upon  the 
priestly  figures  who  minister  at  their  altars,  the  benediction 
in  which  they  hold  the  memories  of  the  departed !  If  any 
reward,  save  Christ  Himself,  could  satisfy  the  heart  of  the 
priest  who  throws  his  being  without  reserve  into  the  work  of 
his  ministry,  would  it  not  be  this  overpowering  cry  of  Love, 
this  incredible  showing  of  Faith,  this  living  and  universal 
response  of  the  people,  whereby  he  knows  that  his  ministry 
is  fruitful,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  being  broadened,  but 
truly,  surely,  steadily,  by  his  endeavors  i 

III.  The  office  of  the  priest  is  a  sacrificial  office.  Out  of 
her  kingly  constitution  Eome  saved  but  one  officer,  the  "rex 
sacrificiornm,"  to  remindherof  the  archaic  days  of  paternalism. 
Out  of  all  human  history  only  the  Catholic  priest  survives  to 
remind  the  world  officially  of  an  original  and  fundamental  law 
of  life  and  progress,  namely,  sacrifice.  Immolation  of  Self, 
Plenitude  of  Love !  Behold  the  two  concepts  which  com- 
mended the  person  and  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  first 
generations  of  Semites  and  Gentiles  who  were  called  upon  to 
accept  Him  as  their  Priest  and  their  King.  Immolation  of 
self  siib  omnipotenti  manu  Dei,  even  as  Isaac  knelt  beneath 
the  knife  of  Abraham,  that  thereby  the  infinite  malice  of  sin, 
the  ocean-like  vastness  of  hatred  and  rebellion,  might  be 
destroyed  like  a  hand-writing, — such  was  the  key-note  of  the 
life  of  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the  New  Law.  "  Greater  love 
than  this  no  man  hath  than  that  He  should  lay  down  His  life 
for  His  friends,"  And  this  was  done  in  the  fullness  of  love. 
No  man  took  His  life  from  Him ;  He  had  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  He  had  power  to  take  it  up  again.  To  the  apostles  He 
is  brother,  Jerusalem  is  His  daughter.  His  disciples  are  bom 
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again  in  Him  to  trnth  and  jastice  and  eternity.  An  atmos- 
phere of  burning  love  snrronnds  Him ;  He  is  Himself  the 
love  which  presided  at  the  birth  of  creation,  and  dwells  still 
for  its  weal  within  the  order  He  created. 

Now,  this  sablime  element  of  divine  and  saving  sacrifice 
mnst  be  found  in  every  priest  really  worthy  of  the  name.  It 
constitutes  him  the  light  of  humanity,  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
When  Caiphas  cried  out  that  one  man  must  die  for  the  people 
he  gave  voice  unwittingly  to  the  deepest  and  oldest  sentiment 
of  mankind.  When  the  fantastic  Shaman  of  Siberia  commands 
the  death  of  the  tribal  chieftain  to  appease  the  spirit  of  the 
plague,  he  yields  to  something  historic  and  primitive  in  our 
nature,  as  Jephte  did  when  his  daughter  went  out  to  mourn 
upon  the  mountains,  as  Greek  Oalchas  did  when  he  willed  the 
death  of  Iphigenia,  as  Euripides  did  when  he  nailed  high  on 
the  cold  rocks  of  Caucasus  the  Friend  of  Mankind,  Prometheus, 
as  Plato  did  when  he  hung  upon  a  cross  his  ideal  Just  Man. 
In  the  person  of  Jonas  the  prophetic  order  is  a  witness  of  this 
iron  law  of  immolation.  Besides  his  "daily  death,"  Saint 
Paul,  with  a  Ohrist-like  effort,  tramples  on  hope  itself  and 
offers  himself  for  an  anathema,  so  humanity  be  bettered  by 
his  renunciation.  And  his  disciple,  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
marks  the  just  ideal  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  when,  stand- 
ing already  in  spirit  before  the  world  of  G-reece  and  Rome 
that  crowded  the  marble  tiers  of  the  Colosseum,  he  cried  out : 
"I  am  the  wheat  of  Christ,  and  what  do  I  wish  if  not  to  be 
macerated  and  ground  fine  by  the  teeth  of  the  lions  that  I  may 
become  a  bread  both  white  and  clean." 

Is  this  the  language  of  an  impossible  mysticism  ?  By  no 
means.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  every  Christian  teacher  who  has 
written  on  the  priesthood, — St.  Paul,  in  his  inspired  Pastoral 
Epistles;  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  his  Apology  for  his  Ordina- 
tion ;  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  work  on  the  priesthood ;  St. 
Jerome,  writing  "ad  Nepotianum  suum";  St.  Gregory,  writing 
for  the  Middle  Ages  his  Catechism  of  the  Sacerdotal  Office, — his 
golden  Regula  Pastoralis.'  If  there  are  any  exponents  of 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  they  are  these  men, 
and  they  assume  as  a  first  principle  that  the  life  of  the  priest 

'One  can  mention  only  'o  praipe  them,  the  work  of  Cardinal  Manning  on  the 
"  Eternal  Priesthood,"  and  thatof  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  "Ambassador  of  Christ." 
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is  of  sacifioe  all  made  up.  And  if  it  is  true,  is  it  too  hard  and 
stern  a  law?  Look  at  the  physician,  the  statesman,  the  man 
of  natural  science,  the  man  of  letters  in  his  highest  expression, 
the  poet !  Are  they  not  often  filled  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice? 
And  do  they  not  throw  down  into  the  furnace  of  enthusiasm 
for  humanity  whatever  they  have  and  are!  Paracelsus,  Gali- 
leo, Washington,  Hns^o, — do  not  these  names  burn  forever  in 
the  firmament  of  history  as  passionate  lovers  of  humanity,  as 
suflferers  for  its  weal  and  progress?  Et  M  quidem,  ut  tempor- 
alem  accipiant  Tiereditatem,  .  .  .  Nostra  aviem  conver- 
saiio  in  coelis  est. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian  begin  with  the  admirable  thought 
that  the  legislator  is  the  priest  of  justice  and  equity.  Nqs 
mitem  saoerdotes  recti  etjusti.  But  we  are  priests  of  a  higher 
priesthood  than  can  be  created  by  reason  and  experience.  We 
share  and  administer  a  divine  priesthood.  Our  altar  and 
our  Victim,  our  scope  and  our  means,  our  spirit  and  our  his- 
tory, are  all  heavenly,  above  and  beyond  nature,  though  not 
contrary  to  it  or  destructive  of  it. 

It  is  well,  indeed,  that  we  are  all  held  up  by  a  higher 
power,  that  we  shine  in  a  borrowed  light,  that  our  great  deeds 
are  done,  as  it  were,  in  commission  and  delegation.  For  there 
is  something  pathetic  and  tragic  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
priest.  Not  only  must  he  imitate  on  earth  in  the  public  serv- 
ice of  mankind  the  immolation  and  the  love  of  his  Captain 
and  Master,  but  he  must  first  slay  himself,  as  it  were ;  he 
must  stifle  the  old  Adam  of  sin  and  rebellion  entrenched  in 
his  own  heart,  in  his  own  flesh  and  bones.  0  incredible  war- 
fare !  O  Janus-like  battle  !  Within  us  are  barking  monsters  of 
heat  and  cold,  of  concupiscence  and  apathy,  and  without  the 
shining  hosts  of  the  world,  and  all-wrong,  and  triumphant 
sin  !  And  we  must  carry  on  forever  this  double  immolation. 
Forever  we  wear  bound  up  with  the  white  fillet  of  our  public 
office  the  red  and  bleeding  fillet  of  the  self-slaughterer.  Well 
did  that  noble  poet,  G-regory  Nazianzen,  say  that  the  priest  is 
like  a  captain  of  a  mutinous  ship  in  the  heart  of  a  tempest, 
like  a  general,  one-half  of  whose  forces  fight  in  the  plain  with 
a  visible  enemy,  while  the  other  half  contend  above  the  clouds 
with  forces  they  can  neither  see  nor  estimate. 
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Surely  the  life  of  the  Catholic  priest  is  a  via  cruds,  and  he- 
who  fears  to  bear  the  Cross  after  the  Master  is  better  off  in 
some  humbler  and  safer  station.    There  may  be  periods  of 
public  rest,  lulls  as  it  were,  in  the  storm,  the  furlough  of  the 
soldier ;  but  they  do  not  last,  and  the  priest  soon  finds  him- 
self where  he  belongs,  in  the  center  of  a  conflict  that  existed 
before  him  and  will  exist  after  him,  but  in  which  he  must  bear 
himself  manfully  in  Christo  et  secundum  Christum.    In  him- 
self the  good  and  the  bad,  the  night  and  the  light,  contend 
unceasingly,  the  law  and  order  of  perversity  with  the  law  and 
order  of  righteousness.    Forever,  Christ-like,  he  moves  up  the 
side  of  Calvary.    Few  of  us  go  by  the  same  path  to  that  mys- 
tic.mountain  of  sorrow,  but  by  some  path  we  must  all  climb, 
if  we  would  take  our  place  near  the  blood-bedewed  throne  of 
our  Master.    And  every  path  is  narrow  and  beset  with  obsta- 
cles, and  only  the  earnest  and  the  lightly  laden  arrive  first, 
while  the  lukewarm  and  heavy  burdened  are  long  in  reaching 
Him. 

Venerable  brethren !  We  are  the  last  comers  in  a  long 
line  of  priests  that  stretches  back  to  the  apostles,  and  in 
them  to  the  Cross  and  Cenacle.  Our  history  is  the  history  of 
the  world  since  first  we  were  sent  out  into  it,  the  agents  and 
vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  when  all  is  told,  we  may  be 
proud  of  those  who  went  before  us.  Qjia  homines,  they  sus- 
tained well  the  shock  of  conflict,  they  stood  brave  and  united 
about  the  standard  of  Christ,  they  delivered  to  us  unimpaired 
the  lessons  of  His  life  and  His  teaching.  Like  the  Lampado- 
phori  or  torch-bearers  in  the  games  of  Greece,  they  have 
handed  down,  one  to  another,  through  all  the  centuries,  the 
living  flame  of  knowledge  and  piety.  And  we  may  well  turn, 
as  King  Ahasuerus  did,  to  the  annals  of  the  past,  to  draw 
comfort  therefrom  and  direction, — we  shall  not  be  deceived. 
Qua  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  !  What  culture 
of  the  Orient  so  high  and  old  that  we  have  not  conquered  it 
for  Christ !  What  barbarism  so  pallid  and  spent  that  we 
have  not  stooped  to  lift  it  from  the  horrors  of  its  moral  death  I 
What  powers  "  in  excelsis"  that  we  have  not  manfully  with- 
stood in  defense  of  the  rights  and  ideals  of  humanity !  What 
patience  and  persistency  have  we  not  shown  in  dealing  with 
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our  own  selves  and  in  judging,  Ehadaman thus-like,  with 
stern  severity  every  lapse  from  the  ideal  of  our  estate  and  our 
calling !  All  other  priesthoods  were  local,  temporary,  natu- 
ral, human,  and  imperfect.  This  alone  transcends  all  time  and 
dominates  humanity,  taking  wings  with  the  rise,  and  accom- 
modating its  steps  to  the  decline  of  man  in  his  varied  and 
successive  combinations. 

In  this  priesthood  there  is  an  historic  and  logical  continuity, 
and  thereby  an  organic  law  of  motion,  of  progress,  of  perfec- 
tion. We  may  not  add  to  its  constituent  parts  nor  take  from 
them, — indeed,  it  is  at  once  our  boast  and  our  pledge  of  power 
that  we  do  not.  But  we  may  add  to  the  zeal  and  the  industry, 
the  insight  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  past.  The  French  clergy 
of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  far  surpass  the  clergy  of 
the  Merovingian  days.  And  you  may  multiply  this  example 
by  many  others.  They  show  that  it  is  possible  to  advance 
from  height  to  height,  to  expand  as  a  body  from  one  sphere  of 
good  to  another,  and  to  add  forever  fresh  pages  of  conquest  to 
the  annals  of  our  order.  Not  only  is  it  possible, — it  is  a  law. 
Estate  Perfecti  includes  not  only  the  peftection  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  but  when  applied  to  the  priest  the  perfection  that 
is  the  steady  progress  of  ministration  to  the  needs  of  society. 
And  when  that  society  is  itself  so  much  in  advance  of  its  own 
past  conditions,  which  it  has  shaken  off  as  a  serpent  sheds  its 
skih,  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  priest  to  meet  it  half 
way  is  very  near  and  pressing.  And  -when  that  society  is  in 
love  with  such  divine  gifts  as  philosophy,  history,  the  sciences 
of  nature,  of  man,  of  its  very  self,  shall  not  the  priest  of  that 
society  rise  to  its  demands  ?  Shall  he  not  see  that  his  sacrifice 
may  be  henceforth  the  sacrifice  of  the  scholar,  the  student,  the 
thinker  ?  Shall  he  listen  to  the  hundred  grave  and  motivated 
warnings  of  one  like  Leo  XIII,  qualified,  if  any,  by  office  and 
experience,  to  warn  ecclesiastical  youth  of  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  not  heed  them  ?  When  were  our 
responsibilities  to  humanity  divided,  so  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned only  with  the  things  of  the  sacristy?  What  more 
nefarious  principle  did  Julian  the  Apostate  establish  when  he 
forbade  the  Christians  to  deal  with  Greek  letters?  What 
worse  situation  did  medieeval  emperors  create  for  the  Church 
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when,  in  practice  or  in  theory,  they  denied  her  right  to  criti- 
cise the  morality  of  their  public  acts  \ 

No !  the  office  of  the  priest  remains  truly  and  forever  a 
public,  gratuitous  and  sacrificial  one.  And  he  is  beholden  to 
the  society  in  which  he  lives  for  the  best  that  he  is  or  c^n 
make  himself.  He  alone  lives  unhampered  by  any  other  ties, 
alone,  by  the  law  and  the  spirit  of  his  order,  is  concerned  with 
the  higher  goods  of  the  soul,  the  higher  morality  of  social 
welfare  and  progress.  With  what  instinct,  as  true  as  it  is 
sudden,  all  men  turn  to  the  priest  aboard  a  sinking  ship  I 
With  an  instinct  no  less  true  our  own  American  society  looks 
up  to  the  priest  as  one  who  has  the  words  of  eternal  life.  It 
is  f aithf uF  if  his  faith  be  strong  and  intelligent ;  is  hopeful  if 
his  voice  ring  out  with  sympathy  and  cheeriness ;  is  transformed 
with  love,  if  the  heart  of  the  priest  be  saturated  with  a  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  unselfishness.  Never  was  priestly  example 
a  surer  trap  for  souls.  With  all  its  pride  our  American  so- 
ciety, like  that  of  every  age,  is  torn  by  vast  misgivings  that 
more  and  more  agitate  each  individual,  is  daily  more  sick 
with  spiritual  longings  half-concealed  and  half-revealed,  is 
worn  with  the  ill-regulated  friction  of  soul  and  body,  of  con- 
science and  desire.  Like  all  human  society,  this  too  is  forever 
a  child,  at  once  of  genius  and  weakness,  in  face  of  that  realm 
of  mystery  which  lies  beyond  the  limitations  of  sense, 

"Ah,  friend,  behold  and  see ! 
What's  all  the  beauty  of  humanity  ? 
Can  it  be  fair  ? 

What's  all  the  strength  ?   Is  it  strong  ? 

And  what  hope  can  they  bear, 

These  dying  livers,  living  one  day  long  ? 

Ah,  seest  thou  not,  my  friend. 

How  feeble  and  slow. 

And  like  a  dream  doth  go, 

This  poor  blind  manhood,  drifted  from  its  end  ?  " 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  quicken  in  each  one  of  us  the  sense 
of  his  dignity,  the  keenness  of  zeal,  the  consciousness  of 
responsibility,  the  divine  power  of  assertion  made  luminous 
and  convincing  by  the  logic  of  our  lives,  the  ardor  to  be  up 
and  doing  within  the  limits  and  along  the  lines  of  our  calling  1 
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In  this  cosmopolitan  office  all  is  great  and  holy,  provided  it 
be  done  with  order  and  regularity.  There  are  young  and  old, 
there  are  superiors  and  inferiors,  there  are  experienced  and 
inexperienced,  there  are  those  just  clothed  with  their  spiritual 
arms,  and  those  from  whose  honorable  hands  these  weapons 
are  falling.  But  all  belong  to  a  common  nobility.  A  common 
aristocracy  of  sentiment,  temper,  and  duty  is  peculiar  to  all. 
May  we  so  administer  this  high  and  holy  charge  of  the  priest- 
hood that  when  we  must  step  out  of  our  places  and  yield 
them  to  others,  while  we  go  before  the  Great  Captain  of  our 
earthly  warfare,  we  may  hear  from  Him  that  desirable  sentence 
of  approval:  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Thomas  J.  Shahax. 


Sen 
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There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  comedy  by  Shakspere 
and  a  comedy  by  Molidre.  And  this  difference  is  not  only  the 
difference  that  mnst  exist  between  a  play  written  for  Eliza- 
bethans who  went  to  the  theatre  dependent  on  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  people  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY  desiring  to 
see  life  as  it  was  reflected  on  the  stage.  The  age  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  age  of  Louis  XIY  were  very  unlike.  The  mob  that 
filled  the  pit  of  the  Globe  Theatre  had  little  afinity  with 
the  courtiers  who  gathered  at  St.  Cyr'  to  listen  to  the  Esther 
of  Bacine,  to  wonder  whether  the  Count  de  Soisson  was  the 
original  of  the  man  who  discovered  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing prose  all  his  life,  and  insinuate  that  the  model  for  Tartofe 
was  the  Bishop  of  Autun.*  The  real  difference,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  plays  of  Molidre  are  comedies,  pure  and 
simple,  while  the  most  beautiful  of  Shakspere' s  are  lyrical 
extravagances.  Speaking  of  Aristotle,  Cardinal  Newman  says  : 
"The  inferior  poem  may,  on  his  principle,  be  the  better 
tragedy.' '  A  careful  examination  of  any  play  of  Molidre's  and 
a  comparison  of  it  with  the  best  comedies  of  Shaksi)ere  will 
show  that  Shakspere  was,  by  all  odds,  a  poet,  while  Molidre 
was  not  a  poet  at  all,  but,  in  the  best  sense,  a  comedian  of  the 
highest  order.  Leaving  out  the  question  as  to  the  distinctly 
opx)osite  views  of  life  and  their  art  taken  by  these  men  of 
genius,  I  may  say  that  the  essential  difference  between  them 
is  the  difference  between  poetry  and  prose.  And  though  prose 
may  be  not  unmusical,  yet  it  is  never  lyrical,  and  all  the  plays 
of  Shakspere,  except  in  certain  prosaic  passages  introduced 
consciously,  are  lyrical ;  they  are  full  of  emotion,  mood,  feel- 
ing, the  quality  of  aspiration,  musically  expressed.  The  music 
of  the  composer  and  the  music  of  the  poet  are  not  the  same, 
but  they  touch  each  other.  The  poet  who  lives  in  a  musical 
time  will  set  his  cadences  and  pauses  to  the  tunes  he  hears. 

>  Letters  of  Madame  de  S^rlgn^,  June  12, 1680;  Feb.  21, 1689. 

'It  must  have  been  the  enemies  of  Mgr.  de  Roquette  who  whispered  this,  for 
the  real  Tartufe  was  a  certain  M.  Fertant.  See  "La  Vrale  Fin  de  Tartufe,"  fi«M<« 
Bltu*.  Hay  18.  1899. 
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The  air  is  fall  of  masic  and  the  accent  of  familiar  songs  set& 
the  mould  for  the  metres  of  the  bard.  Shakspere's  time  wa& 
the  most  musical  that  England  ever  knew.  The  lute  and  the 
spinnet  were  everjrwhere  ;  the  madrigal  and  the  glee  so  com- 
mon that  at  any  moment  in  the  day  voices  were  ready  to  join 
in  them.  "  It  was  the  Puritan,"  '  George  Brandes  says,  "who 
cast  out  music  from  the  daily  life  of  England.  Spinnets 
stood  in  the  barbers'  shops  for  the  use  of  customers  waiting 
their  turn."  Music  tried  to  get  back  with  the  Restoration,  as  we 
see  from  the  passionate  devotion  of  both  Evelyn  and  Pepys,  to 
the  part-songs,  but  it  had  gone  out  of  the  every-day  existence 
of  a  people  who,  after  awhile,  heard  music  only  as  an  exotic  in 
the  form  of  Italian  opera.  But  before  the  Reformation  and 
for  a  time  after,  all  England  sang.  All  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  break  into  the  lyrical  strain,  with  more  or  less 
success,  according  to  the  fineness  of  their  feeling  and  their  ear. 
John  Addington  Symonds*  says  that  the  lyrical  element  "per- 
vaded all  species  of  poetry  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  *  *  * 
We  then  had  a  native  school  of  composers,  and  needed  not 
to  know  the  melodies  of  other  lands.  Every  house  had  its  lute 
BUspendeA  on  the  parlor  wall.  In  every  company  of  men  and 
women  part-songs  were  sung."  Shakspere,  the  foremost 
expresser  of  his  time,  was  the  most  lyrical — the  most  songful — 
of  all  its  writers.  Dramatic  expression  may  be  full  and 
noble  without  the  musical  cadence  accentuated — without  that 
extravagance  of  figures,  that  play  of  the  fancy,  that  redund- 
ance of  imaginative  suggestion,  that  lark-like  flight  which  is 
sustained  lyricism.  There  are  many  such  forms  of  noble 
dramatic  expression  in  Shakspere.  The  great  scene  between 
Hamlet  and  his  mother  is  not  lyrical,  though  it  has  the  meas- 
ured movement  of  metrical  cadences.  It  does  not  suggest  the 
chant,  though  it  is  intense  to  the  finest  degree.  A  drama  may 
be  lyrical  in  the  noblest  sense  ;  an  ode  must  be  lyrical  in  the 
noblest  sense,  though,  in  our  time,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  real 
meaning  of  lyrical  and  almost  limited  it  to  sweet  songs  of  the 
type  of  which  Tennyson  gives  us  perfect  specimens  in  "The 
Princess." 

'William  Bliakepere  :  A  Critical  Study.  George  Brandes :  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1898. 

*  The  Lyriam  of  the  Engligh  Romantic  Drama.  Paper  written  for  the  Eliu- 
bethan  Society  of  Toynbee  Hall. 
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It  would  be  UDnecessary  to  show  that  lyrism  was  one  of  the 
principal  qualities  of  the  Greek  drama  and  that,  as  Newman 
says,  it  was  founded  on  no  scientific  principle  ;  "it  was  a  pure 
recreation  of  the  imagination,  reveling  without  object  or  mean- 
ing beyond  its  own  exhibition."  '  The  belief  that  holds  that 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  "classicism"  of  Sophocles 
and  tlie  romantic  lyrism  of  Shakspere  is  unfounded.  They 
were  more  akin  than  most  of  us  imagine.  While  Racine  and 
Corneille  are  nearer  to  Aristotle  than  Shakspere,  Shakspere  is 
nearer  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides  than  Racine  and  Corneille. 
The  presence  of  the  declamatory,  the  eloquent  quality,  is  evi- 
dent in  the  French  tragedians,  but  seldom  does  the  lyrical 
quality  appear.  There  is  always  reticence,  the  restraint  of 
feeling  modulated  by  rigid  rule,  seldom  the  imaginative,  emo- 
tional outburst,  put  there  by  the  author  without  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  drama,  and  never  the  little  song  so  metred  that 
its  every  accent  and  pause  suggests  the  combination  of  notes 
by  which  the  composer  will  make  it  ready  for  his  harp.  When 
poetical  expression  is  over-abundant  and  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  it  might  be  chanted,  or  sung  or  even  read  to  musical 
accompaniment,  it  is  lyrical.  Hamlet's 

"  Confess  yourself  to  Heaven ; 
Repent  what's  past :  avoid  what  is  to  come," 

is  not  a  lyrical  cry  ;  nor  is  the  Qaeen'a  outburst, 

"  0  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain." 

But  there  is  lyricism — so  overstrained  that  it  nearly  becomes 
bombastic  rhetoric — in  the  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and 
Laertes  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia,  in  the  Queen's  description  of 
Ophelia's  death,  and  in  speech  after  speech  in  Richard  II. 
For  instance  (Act  III,  2)  : 

"  Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs ; 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  at  meeting, 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favor  with  my  gentle  hands." 

> "  Poetry  with  Reference  to  Aristotle's  Poetics." 
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If  Molidre's  "L'Avare"  and  Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to 
Conqner"  are  comedies,  Shakspere's  "As  You  Like  It," 
" Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "The  Tempest,"  and  "The 
Winter's  Tale"  certainly  are  not,  and  "Love's  Labor  Lost" 
and  "The  Twelfth  Night"— in  fact,  all  except  the  "Comedy 
of  Errors  "  and  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  are  very  defective 
ones.  Bialogue  and  dramatic  interest  and  action,  vraisem- 
blance  constitute  sL  comedy.  How  extravagant,  how  impos- 
sible, how  undramatic,  how  exquisitely  lyrical  in  every  sense 
is  "As  You  Like  It"  !  As  for  the  characters  which  have 
any  hold  on  local  reality,  they  are  Elizabethans,  though  they 
live  in  No  Man's  Land.  In  essence,  all  except  Oliver  are 
universal.  Music  is  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
play.  There  are  intervals  of  prose,  like  the  expository  conver- 
sation between  Adam  and  Orlando,  in  the  first  act,  and  all  the 
speeches  until  the  shadow  of  the  tyrant  Duke  falls  upon  the 
scene.  There  are  hints  of  music,  as  if  the  violinists  weie 
trying  their  instruments,  but  the  lyrical  quality  of  the  play 
is  not  shown  until  we  enter  the  Forest  of  Arden.  The  senti- 
.  ment  of  the  forest  permeates  every  line  until  Amiens  begins 
to  sing : 

"  Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  turn  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather." 

Then  comes  the  chorus : 

"  Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  love  to  live  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather." 

There  are  many  passages  where  the  overwrought  high- 
strained  appeal  to  the  imagination  seems  to  resemble  the 
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euphuistic  affectation  which  Shakspere  ridicaled  ia  Poloaias 
and  Osric, — the  speeches  at  the  grave  in  "Hamlet"  areexam- 
pies.  lu  extenuation,  it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  theatre 
of  Shakspere  was  barren  of  all  those  accessories  which  force 
stage  effects  upon  our  sight  to- day.  There  were  no  waving 
leaves  where  shadows  are  cast  by  calcium  lights  upon  tufts  of 
grass  at  the  Globe  or  the  Rose  theatre,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  At  Court  the  Queen's  master  of  the  revels, 
Edmund  Tylney,  could  command  scenic  apparatus  almost  as 
splemdid  as  Calderon  used  at  the  Palace  of  Buen  Betero.  Bat 
the  theatre  of  Shakspere,  where  the  royal  masques  were  not 
given,  was  forced  to  appeal  through  the  ear  rather  than  eye. 

A  boy  acted  Rosalind  or  Ophelia,  Perdita  or  Juliet  and 
the  fairies  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  were  rosy- 
cheeked  urchins,  more  suggestive  of  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire 
pudding  th^n  moonlight  and  cobwebs.  Most  of  us  enjoy 
more  a  play  of  Shakspere' s  read  in  quietness  than  presented 
to  us  subject  to  all  the  accidents  of  theatrical  realism.  This 
is  because  Shakspere  left  nothing  to  such  accidents.  With 
no  scenery  and  sometimes  not  even  a  screen,  the  sides  of  his 
platform  occupied  by  loungers,  without  the  means  of  changing 
the  effect  from  light  to  darkness,  he  is  obliged  to  force  the  illu- 
sion by  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  text.  He  can  not  keep  the 
expressions  of  his  characters  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  life ; 
their  speech  must  soar  in  imagination  and  it  must  have  in  ex- 
pression musical  cadences.  The  modern  opera  has  its  reason  in 
this  need  to  be  lyrical.  It  is  artificial ;  it  can  never,  if  it 
retain  its  absurd  libretti  or  depend  on  the  Wagnerian  effects, 
appeal  to  the  imagination  as  cadenced  lyrical  dramas,  such  as 
"As  You  Like  It"  and  "The  Tempest;"  for  the  imagination 
is  clogged,  held  down,  by  too  much  realism.  The  desire  to 
uplift  by  means  of  sonorous  lyrical  words,  set  to  music,  is  at 
the  root  of  the  creation  of  the  opera.  The  Church, — if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so, — has,  especially  in  the  Tenebrse,  shown 
how  far  dramatic  suggestiveness  may  go  without  dragging 
the  imagination  too  near  reality.  Shakspere  was  an  uncon- 
scious psychologist,  and  he,  applying  his  genius  to  lesser 
themes,  understood  admirably  the  essential  quality  of  sugges- 
tion.   When  rhetoric  seems,  as  with  Laertes,  to  approach 
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rant,  it  is  the  result  of  the  poet's  determination  to  take  the 
lounging  gallants  and  the  citizens  and  'prentice  boys  to  forget 
themselves  in  the  high-pitched  passion  of  the  moment, — for 
this  great  artist  must  rely  only  on  the  inflnence  of  uttered 
words.  His  soliloquies — dramatic  expediency  forcing  him  to 
make  his  character  speak  to  the  public  the  very  processes  of 
his  secret  thought — are  unquestioned  by  men  of  taste  because 
their  seriousness  and  dignity  is  supported  by  fitting  musical 
cadences.  Under  the  master's  art-spell,  we  forget  that  the 
sable- hued  Hamlet  ought  to  be  absurd  as  he  stands — the  other 
characters  having  conveniently  left  him  alone — not  in  self- 
communing  silence,  but  in  outspoken  analysis  of  his  own 
mind.  Shakspere  meant  to  bear  our  imaginations  into  his 
world,  and  he  succeeded;  he  is  more  of  a  magician  than 
Prospero. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  plays,  ''As  You  Like  It "  is  most  lyrical 
in  structure.  '*  We  may  liken,"  Newman  says  (op.  cit.),  "the 
Greek  drama  to  the  music  of  the  Italian  school ;  in  which  the 
wonder  is,  how  so  much  richness  of  invention  in  detail  can  be 
accommodated  to  a  style  so  simple  and  uniform.  Each  is  the 
development  of  grace,  fancy,  pathos  and  taste,  in  the  respective 
media  of  representation  and  sound." 

Br.  Newman  may  have  thought  of  Mozart,  but  certainly  not 
of  Donizetti  or  Bellini.  Similarly,  "As  You  Like  It"  resem- 
bles the  structure  which  underlies  the  operas  of  the  Italian 
composers.  There  are  recitatives,  the  duets,  arias,  and  those 
particularly  English  madrigal  effects,  which  accentuate  the 
pastoral  feeling  when  the  imagination  needs  the  stimulus  of 
more  pronounced  music.  The  Dake  S.  opens  the  first  scene  in 
the  forest  with  the  recitativo  which  closes — 
«•  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  Tenomons, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 

And  thus  onr  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

I  would  not  change  it." 

There  is  a  snatch  of  dialogue  between  the  exiled  Duke  and 
Amiens,  and  the  First  Lord  begins  his  recitativo, — and  an 
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exquisitely  lyrical  one  it  is  I — the  description  of  the  oak  and 
the  deer,  and  the  moralizing  of  the  melancholy  Jaqnes.  It 
impedes  the  action ;  Molidre  would  not  have  tolerated  it ; 
modem  theatrical  managers  cat  it  out ;  it  would  be  permitted 
only  in  a  musical  play.  The  lyrical  phrases  change  and 
interweave.    Silvius  breaks  forth, — 

"  0  thou  did'st  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily. 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  loved ; 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  spake  as  I  do  now 
Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise. 
Thou  hast  not  loved ; 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  hast  not  loved." 

When  Orlando  appeals  to  the  foresters  for  his  fainting  old 
servant,  Adam,  we  hear  the  same  cadences,  artfully  changed, — 

"  But  whate'er  you  are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Love  and  neglect  the  creeping  hoius  of  time ; — 
If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days. 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knell'd  to  church. 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast. 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied. 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be ; 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword." 

And  when  Jaques  has  ended  his  sad  recitcUivo, — 

"All  the  world's  a  stage," 

Shakspere  waves  his  baton  and  the  meditative  mood  is 
relieved,  but  not  interrupted  by  the  lusty  Amiens, — 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  is  rude." 
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With  a  rush  the  chorus  comes  in — 

"Heigh-ho,  sing  heigh-ho!  unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly : 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly." 

Amiens  regains  the  thread  of  the  melody,  — 

"Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not." 

Orlando  opens  Scene  II  of  Act  III  with  a  new  rhymed  lyrical 
moTement,  and  disappears  to  let  the  inferior  Corin  and  Touch- 
stone talk  in  every-day  prose.  In  Scene  II,  Act  Y,  there  is  the 
quartette  of  Silvias,  Phebe,  Rosalind,  and  Orlando,  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  f  ague.  It  is  not  set  to  the  music  of  the 
composer  and  there  is  no  direction  in  the  text  for  musical 
accompaniment,  but  no  reader  could  utter  it  without  makinjp 
yerbal  music  the  recurrent  cadence : 

Fhebe.        "  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 
Silvius.      "  It  is  to  be  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 
Phebe.       "  And  I  for  Ganymede. 
Orlando.    "  And  I  for  Rosalind. 
Rosalind.   "  And  I  for  no  woman. 


Silvius  has  his  solo  part — 

"  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes. 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance, 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance, 
And  80  am  I  for  Phebe." 

Phebe.       "And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 
Orlando.     "And  so  am  I  for  Bosalind. 
Rosalind.   "And  so  am  I  for  no  woman." 
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Phebe,  after  this  cadence,  takes  a  new  rhythmical  modula- 
tion— 

"  If  this  be  BO,  why  blame  yon  me  to  love  yoa  ? 
Silvius.      "  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  yoa  me  to  love  you  ? 
Orlando.     "If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  yoa  ? 
Rosalind.    "  Who  do  yon  speak  to, '  Why  blame  you  me  to  lore  yoa  ? 
Orlando.     "  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear." 

The  last  act  is  made  up  of  musical  cadences,  with  a  short 
interval  of  prose.  The  vocal  fagae  is  imitated,  especially  in 
the  speeches  of  Jaqnes  and  Rosalind,  and  the  real  song  of  that 
act  is  Hymen's — 

"There  is  mirth  in  heaven 
Where  earthly  things  made  even 
Move  together." 

"The  Winter's  Tale"  is  lyrical  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  rogae,  Antolycns,  has  some  delightful  snatches  of  song — 

"When  daffodils  begin  to  peer" 

and 

"  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow. 
Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses, 
Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses." 

And  his  part  in  the  trio  with  Dorcas  and  Mopsa — 

"  Get  you  hence,  for  I  must  go. 
Where  it  fits  not  you  to  know." 
Dorcas.  "Whither? 
Shyrsa.   "  0  whither  ? 
Dorcas.  "Whither?" 

For  the  delicate  management  of  the  pauses,  for  musical 
fluggestiveness,  for  convincing  appeal  to  the  fancy,  what  can 
be  better  than  the  trio  of  the  Shepherd,  Polixenes  and  Perdita, 
in  Act  ly,  Scene  III : 

"  0  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now  that,  frighted,  thou  lef st  fall 

From  Dis's  waggon !  daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 

Or  Cytherea's  breath." 
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There  is  the  aubade,  in  Cymbeline,  which  bursts  through 
the  prose  of  the  Clown's  speech : 

"  Hark,  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phcebus  'gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies ; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  everything  that  pretty  is, 
My  lady  sweet,  arise, 
Arise,  arise ! " 

Over  Imogen's  body  Arviragas  speaks : 

"  We'll  say  our  song  the  whilst.    Brother,  begin." 
Ouiderius.   "  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'.the  sun, 
Nor  the  f nrious  winter's  rages ; 
Thon  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages; 
Oolden  lads  and  lasses  must, 
As  chinmey-sweepers  come  to  dust." 
Arviragvs.  "  Fear  no  more  the  frown  of  the  great. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak ; 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dnst" 
Ouiderius.    "  Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash," 
Arviragus.    "  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder  stone." 
OuideriiM.    "  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; " 
Arviragus.  "  Thon  has  finished  joy  and  moan." 
Both.  "  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust." 
Ouiderius.    "  No  exerciser  harm  thee !  " 
Arviragus.  "  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee !  " 
Ouiderius.    "  Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee !  " 
Arviragus.  "  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  1 " 
Both.  "  Quiet  consummation  have 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave! " 

"These  songs,"  Mr.  Symonds  says,  "cannot  be  regarded 
as  occasional  ditties,  interpolated  for  the  delectation  of  the 
audience.    *   *   *   They  condense  the  particular  emotion  of 
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the  tragedy  or  comedy  in  a  qaintessential  drop  of  melody. 
Mr.  Pater  has  dwelt  npon  a  single  instance  of  this  fact  with 
his  nsaal  felicity  of  phrase.  Speaking  of  the  song  in  <  Measure 
for  Measure '  he  remarks  that  in  it  the  kindling  power  and 
poetry  of  the  whole  play  seem  to  pass  for  a  moment  into  an 
actual  strain  of  music." 

It  is  an  actual  strain  of  music,  needing  neither  string  nor 
wind  instrument,  but  only  the  inspiration  of  unforced  breath. 
It  has  all  the  qualities  of  music  except  pitch. 

Portia  was  musical.    When  it  comes  Bassanio's  turn  to 
choose  the  casket  she  is  devoured  with  anxiety.    She  cannot 
tell  him  that  the  leaden  box  contains  the  key  of  his  fate  and 
hers.    He,  led  by  deluding  fancy,  may  choose  the  gold  or  sil- 
rer  box.    She  must  not  speak,  she  cannot  give  him  a  hint  in 
words  of  hers,  but  another  may  sing.    She  confesses  this  to 
nobody,  but  makes  a  prelude  to  her  carefully  chosen  lyric : — 
"  Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice : 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music." 

And,  while  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  to  himself,  the 
song  goes  on — 

"  Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Eeply,  reply. 

It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell ; 

I'll  begin  it — Ding,  dong,  bell." 
All.     "Ding,  dong,  bell." 

Bassanio  hacl  more  than  the  usual  vanity  of  his  sex  and 
he  was  as  thoughtlessly  selfish  as  any  other  spirited  gallant 
of  his  time,  but  he  had  a  pretty  wit  and  he  catches  the  hint. 

"  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves, 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament." 

On  the  message  of  this  lyric  depends  the  turn  of  the  play, 
and  yet  how  easily  and  naturally  it  is  dropped  in.    It  falls 
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80  gently  that  it  seems  to  be  a  gliding  strain  caught  as  a 
point  of  rest  in  the  saspensire  interest  of  the  moment,  bnt  it 
determines  Bassanio's  action. 

There  are  musicians  who  thank  heaven  for  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  because  it  suggested  Mendelssohn's  music. 
Herr  Ambros,  in  "The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry," 
seems  to  draw  very  near  to  this.  "  When,"  he  says,  "we  are 
listening  to  the  wonderfully  elusive,  fluttering,  skipping, 
bantering  G-minor  Scherzo  (this  miracle  of  instrumentation,) 
Introducing  Puck's  roguish  pranks,  we  believe  everything 
which  the  poet  relates  of  him— before  our  eyes,  Puck  skips 
into  the  side  scenes ;  to  our  ears,  he  actually  flies  like  the 
arrow  from  the  Indian's  bow ;  and  we  believe  the  ear  more 
than  the  eye." 

This  is  true — but  only  after  we  have  known  the  play  and 
steeped  ourselves  in  the  scent  of  the  musk-roses  and  seen  the 
moonlight  on  the  banks  of  wild  thyme.  It  is  to  the  ear  that 
Shakspere  speaks, — even  a  cursory  study  of  his  lyrism  will 
make  that  plain  ;  he  speaks  through  music,  but  it  is  a  music 
more  evanescent,  less  palpable,  but  more  directly  expressive 
than  Mendelssohn's,  because  it  is  a  music  essential  to  the 
words  themselves,  not  a  set  of  musical  sounds  speaking  a  com- 
poser's impressions  of  them.    Where  Shakspere  has  given 

"  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name," 

Mendelssohn  interprets  it  in  music ;  the  G-minor  Scherzo 
might  mean  almost  anything  gay,  if  the  composer  of  "  Songs 
Without  Words,"  had  not  told  us  of  the  theme  on  which  he 
founded  it.  No  ;  the  music  of  Mendelssohn  may  suggest,  but 
never  so  directly  and  unequivocally  as  the  metred  phrase  of 
the  lyrist.  Shakspere  knew  this,  and  better  than  this,  he 
knew  that  his  appeal  must  be  by  concordant  words  to  the 
emotions  through  the  imagination.  He  must  make  pictures, 
too.  And,  in  the  old  days  at  Stratford,  in  the  homely  country 
lanes  and  fields,  he  had  gathered  all  the  material  for  these 
pictures.  The  folk-song  heard  at  twilight,  the  glimpse  of  the 
spot  in  the  chalice  of  the  cowslip  like  a  drop  of  blood,  the 
dying  fall  of  the  madrigal  as  the  shepherds  went  their  way 
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to  the  shearing,  the  daisies  "smelless,  yet  most  qaaint," — all 
these  had  become  part  of  his  younger  life,  and  about  them 
sounded  the  echoes  of  the  glees  and  rustic  dances.  Thus  the' 
picture  and  the  accented  words  were  one.  No  realism  can: 
altogether  ruin  the  lyrism  of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
for  the  poet,  forced  to  soar  above  the  sordid  surroundings  of  his- 
theatre,  made  an  appeal  with  all  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
strengthened  by  many  garnered  treasures  drawn  from  nature 
herself,  which  Mendelssohn  or  Berlioz  could  only  suggest,  but 
never  reach.  The  pleasanter  dramas  of  Shakspere,  without  the- 
lyrism,  would  still  be  the  masterpieces  of  character  and  phi> 
losophy,  taken  from  life,  but  they  would  not  deserve  tiie 
name  of  comedies  in  Molidre's  sense,  nor  could  they  be  justly 
held  to  compare  with  his.  They  would  lack  that  exquisite, 
I)ermeative  charm  that  makes  them  the  most  beautiful  things' 
of  their  kind  under  heaven.  And  the  strength  of  this  ohann 
is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  even  the  smallest  lyric  arisee 
from  the  feeling  of  the  composition  and  intensifies  it.  The 
melodious  "Spring  Song"  at  the  end  of  "Love's  Labor  Lost," 
is  at  once  a  conclusion  and  a  harbinger.  Mendelssohn,  the 
comi>oser,  recalls  the  spring,  but  only  when  we  know  before- 
hand what  he  intends  to  recall;  the  "Winter  Song,"  has  the 
meaning  of  an  epilogue.  And  the  very  bloom  of  the  mood  of 
the  Buke,  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  is  accented  by 

"  That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methonght  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much. 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times ; 
Gome,  but  one  verse.    *   *  * 

"  Come  away,  come  away,  death, 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid." 

And  the  Prince  Ferdinand's  amazement  is  turned  to  sad 
remembrance  by  Ariel's  song,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
■  feeling  of  the  moment  as  the  glow  is  of  a  ruby. 

"Pull  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
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Bat  doth  saffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  new  and  strange, — 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

Ding,  dong. 
Hark  !  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell." 

What  can  be  said  of  these  lyrics,  except  that,  whether 
invented  by  Shakspere  or  borrowed  from  "antique  songs," 
they  were  made  by  him  essential  to  the  works  in  which  they 
apx>ear.  While  their  echoes  are  with  me,  I  shall  write  no 
more  ;  for  as  Armado  says, 

"  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs 
Of  Apollo.   You  that  way ;  we  this  way."  [Exeunt] 

Mavbiox  Fbanois  EoAir. 
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Like  the  kindred  subject  of  Political  Economy,  statistics 
have  long  been  considered  a  fair  target  by  the  writers  of  fanny 
paragraphs  and  by  other  purveyors  of  cheap  wit ;  and  even 
the  more  dignified  and  serions-minded  have  not  been  averse, 
on  occasion,  to  having  an  ill-natured  fling  or  two  at  the  sub- 
ject. One  writer,  ambitious  to  coin  a  proverb,  has  said,  < '  there 
is  nothing  so  unreliable  as  figures — except  statistics;"  and 
another,  who  leans  to  comparisons,  has  given  us  three  grada- 
tions of  lies,  and  his  superlative  degree  is  "  statistics."  These 
humorous  folk  have  been  taken  so  seriously  that  in  some 
quarters  they  have  begotten  a  popular  distrust  of  everything 
bearing  the  semblance  of  statistics. 

This  attitude  of  mind,  however,  represents  merely  a  reac- 
tion against  an  opposite  extreme.  The  value  of  the  statistical 
method  of  investigation  has  been  so  thoroughly  shown  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  inquiry  that  it  has  had  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
too  much  popularity.  It  came  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the 
trade-mark  of  infallibility,  and  any  statement  that  could 
appeal  for  corroboration  to  a  specious  and  sufSciently  impos- 
ing statistical  table  bid  fair  to  be  accepted  as  convincing 
and  irrefutable.  This  very  popularity  of  the  method  brought 
about  its  disrepute,  for  it  led  to  its  adoption  by  two  classes, 
equally  dangerous — the  unskillful  and  the  too  skillful.  The 
former,  with  no  adequate  training  in  the  handling  of  the 
tool  with  which  they  worked,  have  expended  much  mis- 
directed energy,  only  to  deceive  themselves  honestly  and 
become  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ;  and  the  others,  knowing 
too  well  the  nature  of  their  tool  and  its  possibilities  in  tricks 
of  legerdemain,  have  juggled  with  tables  of  figures  until  these 
proverbially  truthful  things  have  been  made  to  prove  the 
unprovable.  And  those  who  have  found  themselves  frequently 
the  victims  of  the  one  or  the  other  class  of  statisticians  have 
played  the  unreasoning  rdle  of  the  dog  that  attacks  the  inno- 
cent stone  hurled  at  him  by  an  unfriendly  hand. 
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The  tricks  of  statistics  are  well  known  to  the  expert. 
Nearly  every  writer  or  lecturer  who  treats  the  subject  with 
any  degree  of  elaboration  is  as  careful  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gers and  misuses  of  the  method  as  he  is  to  explain  its  correct 
use  and  its  importance.  In  spite  of  constant  teaching  and 
constant  warning,  however,  an  astonishing  ignorance  is  daily 
displayed  in  their  use. 

Mr.  Giflen,  the  eminent  English  statistician,  in  an  address 
before  the  English  Statistical  Society,  stated  the  situation 
thus:  "  We  must  all  agree  in  this  place,  I  think,  that  there  is 
cause  both  for  encouragement  and  discouragement  to  us,  as 
regards  the  prospects  of  the  study  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
in  the  very  extensive  use  of  statistics  which  some  recent  con- 
troversies have  occasioned.  ...  In  these  controversies 
.  .  .  the  appeal  has  been  very  largely  to  statistics.  Lite- 
rary journals  and  jnagazines,  which  rather  dread  figures  as  a 
rule,  have  admitted  them  into  their  columns  on  a  liberal  scale. 
.  .  .  But  while  this  appeal  to  statistics  is  cause  for  satis- 
faction to  us,  the  actual  handling  of  the  subjects  of  our  study 
has  been  such,  I  think,  as  to  prove  how  little  it  has  really 
advanced,  not  merely  amongst  the  multitude  only,  but  amongst 
the  classes  who  are  most  carefully  and  highly  cultivated. 
There  has  been  a  great  hash  of  figures,  indicating  that  those 
who  use  them  have  hardly  the  rudiments  of  statistical  ideas, 
whether  true  or  false.  In  journals  of  the  highest  standing 
there  are  the  wildest  blunders  of  the  schoolboy  order.  .  .  . 
Our  satisfaction,  therefore,  at  seeing  so  frequent  an  appeal  to 
statistics  must  be  considerably  qualified  by  the  nature  of  the 
appeal.  It  is  evidently  still  quite  possible  for  essays  to  find 
admission  to  journals  of  high  standing  like  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  the  Quarterly  Jieview,  in  which  the  writers  not 
only  make  mistakes,  but  mistakes  of  an  elementary  and  sub- 
stantial character,  as  if  in  discussing  chemistry  a  writer  were 
to  confound  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  or  as  if  in  discussing 
geometry  he  were  to  confound  an  isoceles  with  a  right-angled 
triangle.  Writers  who  were  capable  of  making  such  mistakes 
in  chemistry  and  geometry,  however  cultivated  in  other  re- 
spects, would  either  not  find  admission  to  the  pages  of  the 
NineteerUh  Centwry  or  the  Qiiarterlp  Reniew,  or  their  mistakes 
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would  be  corrected  by  the  editors ;  but  the  popular  standard 
for  statistics  is  evidently  as  yet  not  so  strict  as  it  is  for  other 
scientific  studies.  Any  man,  it  seems  to  be  thought,  can  handle 
figures,  and  writers  who  are  otherwise  competent  are  not  afraid 
to  touch  them  as  they  would  be  afraid  to  touch  chemistry,  or 
geometry,  or  botany,  or  geology,  or  almost  any  science  one 
could  name.  That  our  special  study  should  be  so  little 
advanced,  although  there  is  a  dim  idea  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  utility  of  statistics,  must  surely  be  a  matter  for  concern 
to  a  society  which  has  been  established  for  nearly  fifty  years 
for  the  express  purpose  of  diffusing  right  ideas  and  informa- 
tion. We  have  still,  it  is  plain,  a  great  work  before  us  to 
perform." 

Mr.  Giffen  spoke  nearly  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  if  he  were 
to  repeat  his  statements  to-day  they  would  still  have  a  present 
application,  and  he  could  find  illustrations  for  his  text  that 
would  be  strictly  "up  to  date." 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  has  lately  been  furnished 
by  the  use  made  of  the  figures  t^ken  from  the  reports  of  the 
eleventh  census  on  the  subject  of  churches.  Articles  have 
been  appearing  which  set  out  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
churches  in  this  country  have  lost  their  hold  on  the  great  mass 
of  the  population.  As  irrefutable  proof,  the  statistics  of  the 
latest  census  are  triumphantly  quoted  to  show  that  out  of  a 
total  population  of  seventy  millions  there  are  only  twenty- 
two  millions  who  have  any  church  affiliations.  From  these 
figures  it  is  sweepingly  concluded  that  less  than  one  man  in 
three  is  a  "church-goer."  The  slightest  examination  of  the 
census  tables  will  at  once  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  such  a 
conclusion.  The  census  returns  give  only  the  number  of  c<ym- 
municants  of  the  various  denominations.  The  age  at  which 
one  becomes  a  communicant  varies  in  the  different  churches 
all  the  way  from  ten  years  to  twenty.  Consequently,  all 
below  the  ages  at  which  they  would  be  classed  as  communi- 
cants must  be  deducted  from  the  total  population  before  we 
can  have  a  correct  basis  for  estimating  the  proportion  of  the 
population  that  has,  or  has  not,  any  church  affiliation.  When 
this  is  done,  the  groundlessness  of  the  conclusion  mentioned 
will  be  at  once  apparent. 
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Similarly,  some  one  with  a  pecaliar  faculty  for  misinterpret- 
ing statistical  tables,  reached  the  astonishing  conclusion,  after 
reading  some  tables  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  that  something  like  83  per  cent,  of  the 
product  of  industry  went  to  capital  and  only  17  per  cent,  to 
labor.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  nothing  short  of  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  figures  could  have 
derived  such  a  conclusion  from  the  tables  in  question.  The 
Commissioner,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  has  tried  through  the 
public  prints  to  correct  the  erroneous  conclusion,  but  some 
new  amateur  in  the  field  of  statistical  study  every  now  and 
then  repeats  the  mistake  of  his  predecessors  and  the  state- 
ment starts  on  its  rounds  again. 

Instance  after  instance  might  be  cited,  similar  to  these,  to 
show  that  statistics  are  still  as  much  given  to  playing  tricks 
upon  the  unwary  as  they  were  when  Mr.  Giflfen  spoke. 

Though  these  things  may  seem  to  give  a  piquant  dash  of 
truth  to  the  witticisms  and  epigrams  about  the  unreliability  of 
statistics,  the  value  and  importance  of  the  method  can  not  be 
seriously  questioned.  We  do  not  reject  logic  because  there 
are  sophists  ;  nor  decry  all  medical  science  because  there  are 
"quacks;"  nor  repudiate  religion  because  there  are  pious 
frauds.  Neither  should  we  discredit  the  statistical  method 
because  it  is  misused  by  the  ignorant  or  the  designing.  Dr. 
Wright  has  expressed  the  situation  tersely  in  his  saying 
that  "figures  will  not  lie,  but,  unfortunately,  liars  will  figure." 

The  difficulty  arises  mainly  from  misunderstanding  the 
nature  and  the  meaning  of  statistical  tables.  They  are  not 
in  themselves  final,  nor  are  they  a  substitute  for  logic.  They 
are  designed  merely  to  give  us  a  basis  for  inductive  reasoning. 
Tabulated  data  can  give  us  no  license  to  do  violence  to  the 
principles  of  logic  and  reach  conclusions  out  of  all  proportion 
to  our  premises.  The  statistical  method  represents  merely  the 
application  to  the  social  sciences  of  the  systeviaUzed  processes 
of  observation  and  induction  that  have  been  used  with  such 
brilliant  success  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  advances  in  proportion  as  the  field  of 
observation  is  broadened,  and  the  fact  that  the  natural  sciences 
have  developed  so  much  earlier  and  so  much  farther  thaa 
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the  social  sciences  is  largely  due  to  the  use  in  the  natural 
sciences  of  what  we  may  term  the  laboratory  method.  In  the 
laboratory  men  have  been  able  to  reproduce  the  phenomena  of 
nature  with  such  frequency,  and  under  such  diverse  conditions, 
that  the  field  of  observation  has  been  immeasurably  widened, 
and  valid  generalizations  have  become  possible. 

The  student  of  social  phenomena  can  not  reproduce  these 
at  will,  nor  in  any  way  control  them  either  as  to  frequency  or 
conditions.    He  is  denied  the  luxury  of  a  laboratory,  and  is 
not  permitted  the  freedom  of  decomposing  and  recomposing 
at  will  the  molecules  of  his  investigations.    The  material  on 
which  he  works  is  too  sacred  for  that.    Yet  the  same  hard- 
and-fast  rules  of  logic  bind  him  in  his  investigations  and  con- 
clusions as  bind  the  physical  scientist,  and  he  is  permitted  to 
reach  generalizations  only  after  an  equally  wide  range  of 
observation.    So,  since  the  phenomena  will  not  come  to  him, 
and  appear  and  reappear  at  his  bidding,  he  follows  the 
example  of  the  shrewd  prophet,  and  goes  to  the  phenomena. 
Here  it  is  that  he  makes  use  of  the  statistical  method.  He 
ceases  to  rely  on  chance  observation.    Selecting  the  social 
phenomenon  he  wishes  to  study,  he  inangurat«s  a  series  of 
systematic  observations,  extending  over  a  wide  area  and 
carried  on  under  a  variety  of  conditions.    The  enumeration 
and  classification  of  the  results  of  these  observations  are 
presented  in  statistical  tables.    Statistics  thus  represent  social 
observation  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  systematized  and 
classified.    The  social  investigator,  when  he  has  compiled  his 
tables  of  data,  is  no  farther  along  in  his  study  than  is  the 
natural  scientist  who  has  experimented  in  his  laboratory  and 
carefully  noted  down  the  phenomena  he  has  observed  and  the 
conditions  attending  them.    In  the  case  of  the  one  as  in  that 
of  the  other,  any  principle  that  the  investigator  may  lay 
down,  or  any  hypothesis  he  may  advance,  will  merit  ac- 
ceptance only  in  proportion  to  the  range  over  which  his 
observations  have  extended  and  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  adhered  to  the  principles  of  logic  in  drawing  his  con- 
clusions.   Instances  are  not  wanting  in  either  field  of  specious 
hypotheses  and  rigid  conclusions  foisted  on  a  too  credulous 
world,  and  unsupported  by  any  adequate  basis.   In  the  case 
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of  physical  science  we  do  not  condemn  the  inductive  method 
indiscriminately,  because  a  sciolist  has^failed  to  understand 
its  use.  In  the  case  of  statistics  we  show  a  tendency  to  visit 
on  the  tool  the  disrepute  that  is  due  rather  to  the  user. 

Statistics  serve  us  as  a  basis  for  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  social  phenomena.  The  importance  of  the  method  in 
all  forms  of  social  study  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  progress  that  marks 
the  development  of  the  social  sciences  to-day  is  due  to  the 
wider  use  and  fuller  understanding  of  the  method.  Thus  the 
value  of  statistics  is  not,  as  seems  to  be  assumed  by  those  who 
always  bend  the  knee  when  the  deductive  is  mentioned,  merely 
to  corroborate  or  to  disprove  theories  already  deduced  a  priori. 
On  the  contrary,  they  furnish  us  the  data  upon  which  to  base 
our  reasoning  in  the  first  place,  and  the  judicious  inquirer 
after  truth  will  try  to  keep  his  mind  free  from  theories, — even 
in  germ, — until  he  has  before  him  all  the-available  data  that 
bear  on  the  subject  of  his  thought. 

Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  importance  of  statistics 
is  to  be  found  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  utilized 
by  every  government  of  the  civilized  world.  Millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  by  them  in  the 
gathering,  arranging,  and  distribution  of  statistics.  The 
wisdom  of  the  expenditure  is  beyond  question.  It  represents 
the  State  endeavoring  to  follow  out  the  precept  of  the  ancient 
philosopher  and  know  itself.  In  no  other  way  than  by 
statistical  investigation  can  we  know  accurately  the  condi- 
tion of  the  social  body, — whether  it  be  its  political,  its  eco- 
nomic, or  its  religious  condition  that  is  the  object  of  our  solici- 
tude. 

We  have  recognized  this  truth  in  Church  administration, 
but  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  so  to  anything  like  the 
extent  suggested  by  either  our  need  for  statistics  or  the  superb 
organization  at  our  disposal  for  their  collection. 

Carefully  gathered  Church  statistics  of  an  extensive  kind 
would  serve  two  purposes,  one  historical  and  the  other  what 
wemay  term  "remedial."  It  would  be  enough  to  justify  them 
on  historical  grounds,  merely  to  say  that  they  served  the 
interests  of  truth.    In  a  country  like  ours  they  would  further 
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serve  a  distinct  "missionary"  purpose.    It  is  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  English- speaking  people,  the  world  over,  are  influ- 
enced more  by  facts  than  by  philosophy.   The  average  English 
mind  fits  its  philosophy  to  the  requirements  of  accomplished 
facts ;  and  the  habit  of  mind  seems  to  go  with  the  language. 
Amongst  us,  consequently,  an  institution  is  judged  rather  by 
the  results  it  begets  in  the  concrete  than  by  the  principles  it 
represents  or  the  philosophy  it  teaches.    A  volume  of  results 
accomplished  would,  therefore,  be  of  immense  value  to  us  in  set- 
ting the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  before  our  non-Catbolic 
fellow-citizens.    It  is  not  proposed  here  to  substitute  tables 
of  statistics  for  doctrinal  sermons  as  a  means  of  conversion* 
But  an  adequate  realization  of  the  works  for  good  that  the 
Church  is  accomplishing  in  so  many  different  fields  would  in 
itself  win  over  many  to  a  further  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  Church,  and  disarm  much  of  the  unreasoning  hostility 
that  prevents  us  from  getting  a  hearing.    We  have  still  fresh 
in  our  minds  the  outbreak  of  bigotry  that  resulted  in  the  now 
moribund  "A.  P.  A."  movement.    It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  that  we  shall  not  from  time  to  time  witness  its  recrudes- 
cence.   Education  alone  will  of  course  do  much  to  abate  such 
unreasoning  dislike  of  us  ;  but  it  takes  a  long  time  and  some- 
thing more  than  a  training  in  the  three  "R's"  to  educate  a 
deep-rooted  prejudice  out  of  a  man.    As  the  Church  grows  in 
importance  and  power  we  must  expect  to  see  more  such  out- 
breaks.   The  ostensible  basis  for  these  attacks  on  us  was  the 
incompatibility  of  Catholicity  with  loyalty  to  the  republic, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  argument  that  affords  a  certain 
speciousness,  that  appeals  most  readily  to  the  mind  of  the 
ignorant  "patriot"  who  has  been  reared  on  stories  of  the 
diabolism  of  "the  Church  of  Rome,"  that  lends  itself  most 
easily  to  campaign  purposes, — and  that  can  be  answered  by 
facts  more  conclusively  than  by  words.    When  the  charge  is 
furbished  up  again  and  brought  out  for  service,  no  answer 
could  be  so  effectual  or  so  confounding  as  the  mere  statement 
of  the  number  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church  who, 
in  one  capacity  or  another,  placed  their  lives  at  the  disposal 
of  our  country  during  its  recent  war  with  one  of  the  oldest 
Catholic  nations  of  Europe.    We  know  that  they  did  go  forth. 
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and  in  large  numbers  ;  but  we  are  without  any  definite  and 
accessible  data.  As  the  years  go  by  and  the  facts  are  denied 
by  our  enemies  we  shall  be  without  the  data  that  could  crush 
them.  No  one  who  has  followed  any  of  the  controversies 
over  the  part  that  Catholics  took  in  the  Revolution  or  the 
Civil  War  can  have  failed  to  note  how  inconclusive  they  were, 
and  to  have  wished  that  we  had  at  hand  more  definite  data  to 
support  the  claims  we  i)ut  forward. 

Again,  what  a  superb  showing  would  be  a  compendium  of 
the  work  that  the  Church  has  done  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  half  or  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  charity.  It  could  not  but  challenge  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  of  every  creed — and  a  summary  of  our  work  in 
these  lines  would  likely  prove  astonishing  even  to  us  who  know 
in  a  partial  way  the  extent  of  our  activities. 

Important  as  would  be  the  historical  value  of  carefully  col- 
lected statistical  data,  still  more  important  would  be  its  use 
for  what  may  be  termed  "  remedial "  purposes. 

Only  through  extensive  statistical  investigations  can  we 
hope  to  know  accurately  the  condition  of  the  Church  from 
year  to  year.  They  are  essential  to  our  self-knowledge,  and 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  direct  aright  our  efforts  for  progress. 
Without  them  we  do  not  detect  tendencies  and  dangers  until 
these  have  developed  to  the  point  at  which  they  become  glar- 
ing. To-day  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  real 
facts  concerning  our  progress  during  the  present  century,  or 
any  part  of  it.  In  many  quarters  we  hear  much  boasting  of 
our  increase,  and  we  point  to  the  striking  fact  of  the  trans- 
formation that  is  now  going  on  in  New  England.  But  if  we 
take  the  country  as  a  whole, 'is  our  growth  a  real  or  only  a 
seeming  growth  ?  Undoubtedly  we  have  grown  in  absolute 
numbers.  Has  our  growth  been  anything  like  what  it  should 
have  been,  if  we  consider  the  natural  rate  of  increase  of  our 
Catholic  population,  the  Catholic  immigration  to  our  shores, 
and  the  number  of  our  yearly  conversions  % 

If  in  spite  of  our  absolute  increase  there  has  been  a  relative 
falling  off,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  "leak?"  Has  it  been 
general,  or  only  in  certain  sections?  What  are  its  causes? 
And  is  the  relative  rate  of  decrease  an  increasing  or  a  diminish- 
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ing  one  %  These  are  all  important  qnestions,  bnt  none  of  them 
can  be  answered  to  oar  satisfaction,  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  data. 

Granting  that  there  have  been  losses,  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
probable  causes  would,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
very  likely  elicit  nearly  as  many  explanations  as  there  were 
persons  asked,  each  one  basing  his  reply  on  his  own  necessarily 
more  or  less  limited  observation.  The  remedies  suggested 
would  naturally  be  as  varied  as  the  causes  assigned,  and  would 
likely  prove  more  or  less  inadequate,  because  directed  at  par- 
tial causes.  Some  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  of  our 
annual  losses,  and  a  comparison  of  the  rate  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  would  be  of  much  assistance  in  deter- 
mining the  principal  causes  and  devising  corresponding  reme- 
dies. Anything  like  a  uniform  rate  of  loss  throughout  the 
whole  country  would  naturally  suggest  some  common  and 
widespread  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  wide 
variations  in  the  rate  of  loss  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  a  comparison  of  these  rates  and  an  investigation  of 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  different  sections  would  help 
very  much  in  locating  the  real  sources  of  the  trouble. 

Aside  from  these  general  statistics  of  numbers,  there  are 
many  other  heads  under  which  we  might  gather  data  that 
would  be  of  much  use  in  showing  us  the  condition  of  the 
Church  from  year  to  year. 

Under  the  head  of  family,  for  instance,  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  know  the  number  of  marriages ;  the  proportion  of  these 
that  are  "mixed";  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties;  the 
number  of  baptisms,  and  similar  facts.  Much  of  this  data  is 
now  annually  reported,  I  believe,  to  the  ordinary  of  the  dio- 
cese for  his  information  and  guidance.  Tf  the  data  were  elabo- 
rated some  little  and  the  reports  from  all  the  dioceses  could  be 
tabulated  together,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  make  com- 
parative studies  that  would  be  of  considerable  value.  We  could 
determine  whether  our  marriage  rate  were  an  increasing  or  a 
diminishing  one,  and  the  same  of  our  birth  rate.  We  should 
know  whether  the  average  age  at  which  our  Catholic  popula- 
tion entered  on  the  marriage  state  was  varying  much,  and  in 
which  direction  the  variation  tended,  and  the  rate  at  which  it 
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was  going  on.  Comparing  these  things  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  and  during  long  periods  of  years,  we  should  be 
able  to  determine  the  causes  much  better  than  we  can  by  any 
possibility  do  now.  And  we  should,  further,  be  in  a  position 
to  institute  comparisons  in  all  these  matters  between  our 
Oatholic  population  and  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  exclu- 
sive of  Catholics.  These  are  things  that  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  carefal  thinkers  everywhere  now,  and  if  it  were 
shown,  as  I  believe  it  would  be  shown,  that  the  regrettable  ten- 
dencies seen  in  the  study  of  our  population,  as  a  whole,  were 
absent  or  were  noticeable  in  a  far  less  degree  in  the  case  of  our 
Catholic  population  taken  separately,  it  would  call  attention 
in  a  striking  manner  to  the  influence  of  the  Church  as  an  effec- 
tive conservator  of  morals,  of  the  family,  and  the  home.  If, 
■on  the  other  hand,  such  a  comparison  showed  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  safeguards  that  the  Church  throws  around  her  children 
in  these  matters,  and  of  the  many  channels  of  grace  it  offers 
them,  we  are  no  better  than  our  fellows,  we  should  know  it, 
and  devise  at  once  means  to  render  effective  the  possibilities 
of  the  Church. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  go  into  detail 
as  to  the  sort  of  data — and  the  importance  of  it — that  we  can, 
and  should  gather  under  the  head  ' '  Education ' '  alone.  Are  we 
keeping  pace  with  the  general  educational  movement  of  the 
country  1  Is  as  large  a  percentage  of  our  boys  in  attendance  on 
our  schools  as  is  the  case  with  the  population  as  a  whole  1  Is 
the  attendance  on  our  parochial  schools  an  increasing  or  a 
diminishing  one,  relatively  to  the  increase  of  our  Catholic 
population  ?  What  is  the  situation  in  this  regard  as  to  our 
colleges  ?  What  are  the  courses  offered  in  our  colleges  ?  What 
are  the  percentages  of  attendance  on  these  different  courses  % 
To  what  extent  are  existing  courses  modified,  or  new  courses 
introduced,  to  meet  changes  in  the  needs  of  the  student  body? 
What,  if  any,  are  the  changes  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion and  for  graduation,  made  from  time  to  time,  as  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  education  is  raised  throughout  the  country  ? 
A  whole  list  of  such  questions  will  suggest  itself  readily  to 
any  one  who  has  given  the  subject  of  education  any  thought. 
Our  educational  system  is  of  vital  importance  to  us,  and  we 
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cannot  know  too  mnch  abont  its  condition.  The  importance 
of  data  in  this  field  will  not  be  questioned.  Only  a  short  tim» 
ago  we  were  all  very  much  startled  by  a  paper  giving  the 
results  of  a  partial  investigation  into  the  number  of  Catholic 
students  in  non- Catholic  colleges.  Comments  on  it  went  the 
rounds  of  all  the  Catholic  press,  and  everywhere  were  heard 
expressions  of  astonishment.  Why  should  we  not  have  known 
it  all  long  before  ?  Why  should  we  have  waited  until  some 
lay  individual  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  such  an  investi- 
gation on'  his  own  account  ?  And  why,  even  now,  should  w© 
not  have  fuller  data  on  the  subject  ?  Why  not  know  as  near 
as  possible  the  whole  extent  of  this  defection  from  our  Catholic 
colleges t  Why  not  collect  the  data  every  year,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  position  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  this  "drift"  is  going 
on,  and  the  success  that  is  attending  our  efforts  to  check  it? 

Again,  much  valuable  data  could  easily  be  gathered  con- 
cerning the  clergy  and  religious  communities.  What  are  the 
annual  number  of  ' '  vocations  ? "  Are  these  keeping  pace  with 
the  increase  of  our  Catholic  population  ?  If  not,  is  the  fall- 
ing off  in  anything  like  a  uniform  rate  from  year  to  year,  and 
over  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  does  it  vary  widely  in  different 
years  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ?  Data  on  these 
points  is  always  of  use  in  locating  causes  and  devising  reme- 
dies. It  might  be  interesting  to  have  data  as  to  where  those 
who  have  vocations  for  the  priesthood  have  been  educated. 
Helpful  suggestions  in  dealing  with  our  educational  problems 
might  come  to  us  from  this  knowledge.  Another  important 
point  on  which  we  should  have  knowledge  is  the  nationalities 
represented  in  these  annual  additions  to  our  priesthood. 
What  percentage  of  the  annual  increase  in  our  clergy  repre- 
sents foreign-born,  or  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents, 
and  what  percentage  represents  native-born  and  the  children 
of  native-  born  parents?  This  suggestion  need  not  excite 
alarm,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  "Americanism,"  and 
has  no  such  unworthy  motive  at  its  base  as  the  exaltation  of 
one  nationality  at  the  expense  of  any  other.  But  the  point  of 
importance  is  to  know  whether  our  American  young  men  are 
entering  the  priesthood  in  numbers  in  any  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  natural  increase  of  our  Catholic  population. 
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If  not,  a  serious  problem  is  likely  to  confront  us  before 
long,  and  the  sooner  it  is  foreseen  and  provided  for  the  better. 
We  can  not  expect  that  the  older  Catholic  nations  will  continue 
to  supply  us  our  clergy  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  have 
heretofore  done.  We  must  eventually  look  to  drawing  a  larger 
proportion  of  them  from  our  own  youth,  and  we  can  not  begin 
too  early  to  study  the  trend  in  this  matter. 

The  list  thus  far  given  of  heads  under  which  data  might  be 
gathered  is  intended  to  be  merely  illustrative  or  suggestive 
rather  than  in  any  way  exhaustive.  Many  other  points  on 
which  information  would  be  valuable  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  those  concerned  with  Church  affairs,  and  once 
the  collection  of  data  were  begun  new  fields  of  inquiry  would 
develop.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  getting 
at  reliable  data  on  some  of  the  points  suggested  here,  or  the 
inutility  of  such  data,  may  be  clearer  to  those  in  touch  with 
Church  administration  than  to  the  writer.  The  merit  of  the 
main  proposition,  that  we  should  devise  some  system  of 
gathering  and  preserving  accurate  statistics  of  Church  matters, 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  wisdom  or  the  possibility  of 
investigating  the  particular  topics  here  suggested. 

The  gathering  and  preserving  of  data,  such  as  has  been 
suggested,  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task,  and  its  impor- 
tance would  be  hard  to  overestimate.  As  matters  now  stand, 
we  are  without  definite  data  on  many  vital  points,  either  for 
our  own  use,  or  to  furnish  to  those  in  other  countries  who  are 
anxious  to  study  the  development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States.'  The  Church  here  is  free  and  untrammeled^ 
as  it  is  in  no  other  land.  It  has  neither  State  opposition  to 
harass  it  nor  State  assistance  to  [enervate  it.  Its  growth, 
therefore,  must  be  a  test  of  the  innate  vigor  of  its  own  consti- 
tution. This  growth  is  being  watched  by  its  friends  the  world 
over.  It  is  our  prophecy  and  our  boast  that  here  in  America, 
under  these  new  and  untried  conditions, — with  a  free  field  and 

'  The  writer  knows  of  a  number  of  requests  that  have  come  from  abroad  to  Indl- 
Tlduals  in  this  country  asking  earnestly  lor  data  of  one  or  another  sort,  and  each  of 
tiiose  to  whom  the  requests  have  come  has  had,  after  vain  attempts  to  get  the  infor- 
mation desired,  to  reply  that  the  data  was  not  available.  In  one  case  a  department 
of  a  foreign  government,  having  under  consideration  the  educational  wishes  of  its 
Catholic  subjects,  tiled  to  get  data  from  this  country  for  its  guidance,  only  to  find 
that  we  bad  no  available  data  to  give  it.  The  foreign  government  considered  at  onet 
time  the  advisability  of  engaging  some  one  here  to  gather  the  data  for  it. 
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no  favor, — the  Chnrch  is  to  demonstrate  her  inherent  strength, 
and  the  world  Is  to  witness  in  America  the  largest,  fullest,  and 
freest  development  of  Catholicism,  a  belief  and  hope  shared 
by  many  of  our  co-religionists  in  other  lands.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  particular  importance  to  gather  and  preserve  all  data 
that  is  likely  ever  to  prove  of  value  in  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Thus  far  the 
chief  sources  of  information  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are 
the  United  States  Census  reports  and  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Why  should  we  leave  it 
to  the  State  to  gather  the  data  for  our  history?  And  why 
should  the  State  be  more  solicitous  to  "know  itself"  than  the 
Church  ? 

Granting  the  importance  of  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  data  such  as  has  been  discussed,  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  this  can  best  be  done.  Organized  as  the  Church  is,  we 
have  facilities  for  gathering  statistical  data  that  are  unsur- 
passed. Much  of  the  most  valuable  data  that  we  need  is 
already  gathered  in  parish  registers,  in  diocesan  records  and 
in  the  books  of  our  educational,  charitable  and  other  institu- 
tions ;  and  with  very  slight  trouble  other  records  could  be 
kept,  or  the  present  records  modified  as  to  the  method  of 
entries,  so  that  much  more  data  would  be  available.  The 
important  thing  in  gathering  statistics — after  accuracy— is 
uniformity.  Slight  differences  in  classifications  in  reports 
from  different  sections  might  render  the  data  useless  for  com- 
parative purposes,'  and  make  it  impossible  to  combine  it 
together  into  one  whole.  An  incautious  change  in  the  form  of 
the  general  tabulation,  adopted  to  bring  out  more  clearly  some 
point  of  present  interest,  might  easily  render  the  data  tabu- 
lated under  the  new  method  difficult  or  impossible  of  com- 
parison with  that  of  former  years,  and  thus  destroy  much  of 
the  value  of  the  records  for  historical  use.    What  is  needed, 

'  Thus,  for  ezamplp,  in  the  religious  statistics  in  the  latest  census  only  commu- 
nicants  are  enumerated  In  the  membership  of  the  different  denominations.  But  the 
average  at  which  one  becomes  a  communicant  in  each  denomination  is  not  glTen, 
except  In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  constquence  of  this  it  Is  Impossible 
to  institute  any  comparison  looking  to  the  respective  hold  of  each  church  on  the 
people  ;  for  it  Is  plainly  unfair  to  compare  the  membership  of  a  church  In  which 
membership  rarely  begins  before  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  with  one  in  which 
membership  begins  at  fifteen,  or  one  in  which  it  begins  at  nine  or  ten. 
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therefore,  to  render  our  existing  organization  peculiarly  effect- 
ive for  the  gathering  of  valuable  statistical  data  is  primarily 
a  directing  head — some  one  who  could  see  to  it  that  this  essen- 
tial uniformity  was  secured  ;  who  could  superintend  the  col- 
lecting of  data  from  the  whole  country  and  its  tabulation  j 
who  could  handle  the  statistical  problems  that  arise  in  work 
of  this  sort,  and  who  could  furnish  the  text  that  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  all  statistical  tables  to  explain  their  nature 
and  specific  limitations  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly 
interpreted.  In  other  words,  this  directing  head  should  be  an 
expert  statistician,  for  statistics  are  things  that  the  unskillful 
wrestle  with  to  their  own  confusion  and  the  undoing  of  truth. 

The  easiest  means  to  secure  all  this  would  be  by  the- 
establishment  here,  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
of  a  Ohair  of  Statistics.  The  occupant  of  this  chair  could 
serve  as  the  directing  head  in  the  matter  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving Catholic  statistics.  The  fields  of  investigation  could  be 
determined  upon  and  the  investigations  authorized  by  archbish- 
ops of  the  country  at  their  annual  meetings.  The  investiga- 
tions could  then  be  undertaken  by  the  professor  of  statistics,  or 
rather  directed  by  him,  the  results  submitted  to  the  archbishops 
at  their  meetings,  and  the  publication  of  such  of  the  results  as 
they  saw  fit  could  be  authorized  by  them.  In  a  short  time  we 
could  have  in  working  order  what  would  practically  be  a 
Catholic  bureau  of  statistics,  and  aside  from  the  publication 
of  an  annual  volume  that  would  challenge  the  attention  of  all 
thinking  men,  the  University  would  become  a  storehouse  of 
historical  data,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
estimate. 

What  more  suitable  time  for  inaugurating  such  a  work 
than  the  closing  year  of  this  wonderful  century  ?  The  coming 
century  will,  doubtless,  witness  even  more  rapid  and  striking 
development  than  the  closing  one.  Why  not,  then,  take  a 
great  and  complete  census  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  that  shall  make  known  to  us  its  condition, 
under  every  possible  head,  and  that  shall  be  to  us  for  all  future 
time  what  the  great  "Domesday  Book"  is  to  England — a. 
recognized  point  of  departure  for  all  succeeding  history. 
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And  when  this  epoch-marking  investigation  has  been  con- 
cluded, let  as  continue  in  operation  the  organization  we  have 
effected  for  this  purpose,  and  collect  this  data  regularly  and 
systematically,  so  that  every  gathering  of  those  charged  with 
the  direction  of  the  Church,  from  the  meeting  of  archbishops 
up  to  ecumenical  councils,  shall  have  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church  before  them  for  their  enlightenment  and  guidance. 

Chables  p.  Nxill. 
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I  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  for  the  presentation  of  a  paper 
on  so  trite  a  subject  as  the  value  of  the  study  of  philology 
in  general  and  of  Romance  Philology  in  particular.  My  only 
hope  is  that  in  this  way  I  may  succeed  in  making  somewhat 
better  known  the  object  and  value  of  the  study  and  its  bearing 
on  the  related  sciences.  In  this  attempt  I  have  many  illus- 
trious foregoers,  from  some  of  whom  I  shall  not  be  chary  of 
^rsLvring  plenis  manibus,  both  because  of  the  unlikelihood  of 
their  works  being  accessible  to  all  my  readers  and  because  of 
the  weight  of  authority  which  their  ipse  dixits  must  carry. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Romance  Philology,  its  purpose  and  its  value,  let  us  first 
see  what  is  to  be  understood  by  philology,  and  I  think  we  shall 
agree  that  it  is  not  linguistics  alone,  nor  is  it  simply  the  study 
of  literature,  but  that  it  is  these  two  combined ;  for,  as  we  see 
from  the  comi)onent  parts  of  the  word  itself,  it  is  clearly  the 
love  of  the  Xo'70?,  which  (as  well  as  e.  g.  the  Spanish  "discurso" 
and  "discourse"  inElizabethanEnglish)iscapableof  two  mean- 
ings, namely,  the  inward  thought  and  the  outward  form  by 
which  this  thought  is  expressed.'  Philology  is  consequently 
a  compound  of  literary  study  and  of  that  which  is  strictly 
called  glossology,  which  has  to  do  simply  with  the  phonetic 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
vocal  chords.  These  phenomena  it  is  the  business  of  the  his- 
torian of  a  language  to  set  forth  in  their  chronological  sequence, 
in  order  to  show  the  changes  which  the  language  underwent 
in  the  course  of  its  develojiment  and  to  confine  each  change  to 
its  proper  territory.'  Between  these  two  functions  of  philology 
there  can  be  no  divorce.  At  the  one  extreme  is  the  dilettant, 
whose  desultory  reading  and  impressions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  scientific  philological  study;  at  the  other  is  the  mere 

'Newman,  "  Idea  of  a  University ."  p.  276. 

'  W.  Meyer- Lubke,  Oram,  des  Unices  romanes,  Introduction;  Suchier,  Le  Fran- 
fais  et  le  Provencal  (Tr.  par  Monet),  p.  22. 
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grammarian,  in  the  narrowest  meaning  of  the  word,  by  whom 
the  poets  are  thought  to  have  no  higher  ofiSce  than  to  serve  as- 
pabalam  for  his  linguistic  ingenuity.    Here,  as  elsewhere, 

snut  certi  deniqne  fines, 
Quus  ultra  citraque  ueqait  consistere  rectum. 

and  philology  fulfills  its  task  only  when  it  includes  the  minute- 
investigation  of  a  language  or  group  of  languages  and  a  broad 
study  of  the  contents  of  their  works  of  literature, '  or,  as  Professor 
Cook  expresses  the  same  idea, ' '  Language  is  the  organ  of  litera- 
ture, and  literature  yields  up  its  highest  significance  only  to 
the  duly  qualified  student  of  language. ' '  *  The  ideal  philologist 
is  such  a  one  as  Gaston  Paris  is  described  by  a  writer  in  lAt 
Retue  Bleue:  "  The  biography  of  a  word  charms  him  as  the 
well-made  biography  of  a  man ;  because  the  history  of  a  word 
is  an  historical  document,  truly  human,  absolutely  incom- 
parable." It  tells  the  life  of  the  author,  of  the  society,  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  race  by  whom  it  was  used,  and  is  the 
only  living  remain  of  the  past  that  has  come  down  across  the- 
ages.  The  highest  function  of  the  philologist  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  reproductive  imagination  by  which  we  abstract 
ourselves  from  the  present  and  become  contemporaries  of  those- 
whose  period  we  study,  think  as  they  thought,  feel  as  they 
felt,  and  judge  men  and  things  from  their  point  of  view.  In 
short,  it  is  to  relive  the  life  of  the  past,  and  thus,  through  our 
estimate  of  it  as  handed  down  to  us  in  written  documents,  to 
interpret  to  the  present  its  entire  cultural  history,  the  political, 
ethical,  moral,  aesthetic  and  religious  ideas,  the  relation  of 
the  author  to  the  society  in  which  he  lived  and  the  relation 
of  the  literature  of  the  time  to  that  of  other  periods  and  of 
other  races.* 

This,  then,  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by  philology — in 
a  word,  the  study  of  humanity.  From  the  very  vastness  of 
the  field  a  general  philology  is  impossible,  so  that  we  have 
need  of  special  philologies,  of  which  Romance  is  that  one- 
whose  object  and  goal  is  the  acquaintance  with  the  intel- 

'  Prof.  Alc6e  Fortier,  )6th  meetlne  Mod,  Lang.  Association,  1898;  A.  M.  Elliott. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  March.  1891. 

'The  Joamal  of  Germanic  Philology.  Vol.  I,  p.  276. 

'  O.  Edrting,  Handbucb  d.  romanischen  Philologie,  pp.  24, 36;  A.  S.  Cook,  Utk. 
Meeting  Modem  Language  Association. 
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lectnal  life  of  the  Romance  nations  so  far  as  it  has  foand  and 
fltill  finds  expression  in  language  and  in  literature.'  It  exam- 
ines the  modifications  which  the  Vulgar  Latin  underwent  in 
the  course  of  time  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  its  organic  development  into  the  Romance  or  Neo-Latin 
Languages,  which  are  consequently  the  modern  phases  of  the 
oolloquial  speech  of  Rome  as,  conversely,  this  is  but  their 
earlier  form.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  study  of  the  later 
vicissitudes  of  the  Latin  whose  history,  extending  over  more 
than  two  millenniums  and  a  half,  is  in  some  respects  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  language.*  It  thus  includes 
the  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  mediaeval  Latin,  which, 
owing  to  its  linguistic  and  literary  value,  must  not  be  omitted 
in  the  scientific  study  of  Romance  Philology,  for  during  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Latin  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  vulgar  tongue  and  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the  political, 
scientific,  and  religious  learning  of  the  times.  Nor  is  it  the 
literary  vulgar  dialects  alone  which  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  romanologist — that  is,  those  which  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  refined  literary  idioms,  but  even 
the  despised  patois,  which,  although  repressed  and  driven 
into  the  out-of-the-way  corners,  are  none  the  less  deserving 
of  careful  study  and  often  throw  as  much  light  on  the  family 
history  as  their  more  favored  sisters.  Romance  Philology  is 
a  branch  of  learning  of  the  greatest  charm  and  highest 
interest,  an  unworked  shaft  of  study,  not  yet  fifty  years  since 
its  scientific  discovery  by  Frederich  Diez,  although  from  the 
very  first  there  was  no  lack  of  those  inquisitive  enough  to 
raise  such  questions  as  the  origin  of  the  Romance  Languages, 
their  relation  to  Latin  and  to  each  other. 

Owing  to  the  wealth  of  material  which  they  offer  in  almost  all 
the  phenomena  of  linguistic  change,  the  Romance  Languages 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  iu  the  comparative  and  historical 
study  of  language.  Hardly  anywhere  else  is  there  offered 
the  possibility  of  observing  the  natural  transformation  of  one 
into  several  different  languages  and  of  tracing  their  use  in 

'Korling,  Ency clopaedie  u.  Methodologie  der  romanlschen  Phllolople.  1, 156. 
'  Whitney,  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  p.  165 ;  Gorra,  Lingua 
JS'eo'atine,  p.  1. 
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writing  daring  many  centuries  from  their  first  timid  appear- 
ance in  glossaries,  translations,  and  other  docoments. 

From  what  has  been  said,  viz.,  that  the  Romance  Languages 
are  the  organically  developed  modern  forms  of  the  lingvxt 
Tustica  of  Rome,  it  follows  that  their  study  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  Latin  philology,  and  that  the  gap  which  now 
generally  exists  between  the  ancient  and  modem  phases  of  one 
and  the  same  language  should  be  bridged  over  by  the  scientific 
study  of  the  Latin  and  its  vulgar  varieties  of  the  intervening 
period.'  For  it  is  essential  to  the  latinist  to  know  what  has 
become  of  the  language  he  has  made  his  specialty,  how  it  is 
that  Latin  and  French,  for  example,  are  but  one  and  the  same 
language  under  two  different  apx>earances.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  not  less  obligatory  on  the  teacher  of  French  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  its  origin  and  history,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain 
to  his  students  at  least  the  most  salient  laws  which  are  ever 
at  work  in  a  language,  and  to  illustrate  the  same  with  exam- 
ples from  the  different  stages  of  the  language  he  is  teaching. 
Grammar  is  no  longer  what  it  was  once  defined  to  be,  "the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  correctly."  < '  That  old  definition  was 
deficient  on  two  counts :  it  was  first  of  all  inexact  and  besides 
it  was  too  modest,  which  is  also  a  defect  ...  it  must 
enable  us  to  understand  the  language  of  our  fathers  and  to- 
enjoy  the  works  of  all  our  writers  even  though  they  are  several 
centuries  old."*  Even  though  the  instructor  have  not  the 
opportunity  or  the  need  of  displaying  his  acquaintance  with 
the  earlier  forms  of  the  language  he  teaches,  at  any  rat«  by 
knowing  more  than  he  is  called  upon  or  has  occasion  to  teach, 
he  will  feel  more  secure  in  directing  his  classes  and  in  this  way 
will  be  able  to  impart  that  scientific  spirit,  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism and  of  methodical  research  into  all  the  higher  phases  of 
the  national  life  which  is  the  most  noble  mission  of  higher 
education.* 

Whoever  would  make  a  careful  study  of  one  of  the  Romance 
Languages  must  make  himself  as  familiar  as  possible  with  them 
all  in  order  to  see  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other  and  the  rela- 

'EoBChwltz,  Anleitung  zum  Studium  der  franzosiscben  Philologie,  p.  81,  — 
Grober,  Grundrlas  der  Romanlschen  Philologie  1, 140. 

'Branot,  Grammaire  historique  de  la  languo  fraosaise.  Preface. 
'Pails,  Le  Haul  EnEelgnement,  p.  86. 
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tion  of  the  whole  group  to  their  older  form,  the  Latin.  It  is 
to  be  sure  from  the  purely  scientific  point  of  view  that  this  con- 
tinual rapprochement  of  the  languages  and  literatures  which 
compose  "  Romania"  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most  fruitful. 
They  are  continually  throwing  light  on  each  other  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  thoroughly  any  one  of 
them  if  one  had  not  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  others.» 
"When,  for  example,  the  French  etymologist  seeks  to  retrace 
the  steps  by  which  a  Latin  word  has  passed  he  very  often  finds 
in  the  Provengal,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spanish,  the  information 
which  the  French  does  not  give  him.*  At  the  very  least, 
although  he  would  not  then  be  fully  equipped  for  solving  the 
questions  which  will  arise  in  his  study  of  the  language  to  which 
he  has  confined  himself,  French,  let  us  say,  at  the  very  least, 
the  student  should  include  a  second  Romance  language  in  his 
study,  Italian,  or  better  Provencal,  which  is  to  the  Romance 
Languages  very  much  what  Gothic  is  to  the  Germanic  wing, 
and,  standing  in  a  still  closer  relation  to  the  French,  being,  one 
might  almost  say,  her  twin  sister,  and  the  first  of  the  Neo-Latin 
family  to  arrive  at  a  literary  prominence,  gives  us  forms  which 
must  have  been  the  predecessors  of  the  French,  or  at  any  rate 
explain  their  development,  and  is  consequently  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  deeper  study  of  that  or  any  other  of  the 
Romance  Languages.^  Even  he  who  aims  no  higher  than  to 
acquire  one  of  these  languages  for  practical  purposes  will  place 
his  knowledge  of  it  on  a  much  firmer  basis  if  it  is  supported 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  others. 

As  impossible  as  is  a  thorough  study  of  one  of  the  Romance 
Languages  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  it  is  no  less  so  if  one 
limits  himself  to  the  modern  aspects  of  one  or  of  all  of  them. 
It  is  foolish  to  imagine  that  that  which  now  is  can  be  fully 
understood  without  first  knowing  that  which  preceded  it  and 
conditioned  its  present  existence  and  appearance.  To  keep  to 
our  illustration,  the  study  of  French  :  Old  French  and  modern 
French  are  not  two  separate  provinces,  but  are  indissolubly 
bound  together,  the  one  explaining  the  other,  and  together 

'Paris,  in  "Romania,"  I.  23. 

^Petit  de  JuUeTille,  Hist,  dn  la  laogueet  de  lalitt^rature  f ran^aise.  Vol.  I,  p. IX. 
*  KoBchwitz,  o.  c,  p.  81 — Mahn,  uber  das  Studlum  der  ProTcn^alischen  Sprache 
11.  Litteratiir. 
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they  form  the  one  great  domain  of  French  ;  so  that  as  great  a 
mistake'' as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  old  French  can  be 
understood  and  treated  without  a  constant  consideration  of 
modern  French,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  no  less  idle  to 
imagine  that  one  can  acquire  a  real  scientific  knowledge  of 
modern  French  in  any  other  way  than  on  the  foundation  of  a 
thorough  study  of  old  French.' 

What  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  periods  of  the  related  languages  in  the  thorough  study 
of  any  one  of  them  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  literatures 
of  the  Romance  Languages,  which  are  so  closely  connected  by 
a  thousand  ties  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  understand  fully 
Any  one  of  them  who  does  not  embrace  them  all  in  his  grasp, 
•otherwise  at  every  step  we  shall  find  ourselves  before  effects 
whose  causes  we  are  ignorant  of  and  before  causes  whose  effects 
we  see  only  in  part."  *  Who  could  estimate  correctly,  for 
example,  the  rise  of  the  first  Italian  poetic  school  or  the  work 
of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Guido  Gninioelli  and  the  trecentisti 
unless  he  be  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  \  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  mention  but  one  other 
branch  of  literature  in  which  the  close  connection  between  the 
different  languages  is  most  clearly  seen.  As  the  classical 
Bcholar  would  not  think  of  studying  the  Roman  drama,  tragic 
and  comic,  without  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  Greeks,  from 
which  it  was  confessedly  derived,  so  the  dramatic  literature 
•of  France,  Italy  and  Spain  forms  no  less  a  single  unit,  which 
is  destroyed  if  any  of  its  elements  be  omitted.  And  the  old 
French  fabliaux^  what  are  they  but  the  storehouse  from  which, 
xjonsciously  or  unwittingly,  to  mention  the  most  prominent 
•only,  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Lafontaine  and  Molidre  drew,  and 
which  has  provided  situations  for  all  genres  of  literature  to 
this  day  %  Then,  again,  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonable  in 
the  political  historian  excepting  from  a  course  in  general  his- 
tory the  pages  devoted  to  the  Middle  Ages  than  is  the  study 

'  Zeitschrift  f.  neufraDzds  Spracbe  u.  Lltieratur,  Vol.  III.  Cf.  also  Koachwitx, 
o.  c.  p.  1.  Wer  sich  darwuf  beschrankt,  es  zur  Fertigkeit  im  Gebraucbe  der  heutigen 
■Sprache  zu  bringen  und  nur  von  den  neuesten  Lltteratur  und  Kultureracheinunyen 
Frankrclcb*  Eenntnia  zu  macben,  wird  linm(r  nur  ein  bloasei'Dillettftnt  oder  Tech- 
niter  (80g.  Sprachmclster)  sein,  und  bat  suf  den  Namen  eines  Fbilologen  keinen 
Anspnich." 

'  Plo  Rajna  In  "  Nuova  Antologla,"  Jan. ,  1878. 
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of  ancient  classic  literature  and  of  that  of  modern  times  to  the- 
utter  neglect  of  the  literature  of  that  period  which,  because* 
of  our  ignorance  thereof,  "is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  chasnn 
in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect."  (Pr.  Schlegel).  A 
piece  of  literature  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  repre- 
sents a  great  deal  of  that  which  went  before  it  and  influences 
much  of  that  which  comes  after  it.  It  is  worth  the  while  of 
the  classical  student  to  know  what  becomes  of  those  sagas 
and  personages  that  he  is  so  familiar  with  from  his  read- 
ing :  as  the  story  of  Troy  made  into  a  romantic  poem  of 
more  than  30,000  verses  ;  Alexander  and  the  account  of  his 
adventuresome  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  replete  with  tales: 
which  for  extravagance  would  have  put  even  the  Baronr 
Munchhausen  to  shame  ;  the  fantastic  characters  into  which 
the  good  old  Greek  and  Roman  worthies  were  travestied  : 
Aristotle  a  simpering  lover ;  Vergil  the  wonderful  enchanter 
able  to  make  himself  invisible  at  will  and  to  turn  what  he 
pleased  into  gold ;  .^neas  prinking  himself  before  a  mirror  and 
courting  Lavinia  in  a  salon;  Ovid  the  master  of  love,  and  to 
the  simple-minded  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  learned 
of  the  Romans,  whose  book  became  the  vade-mecum  of  every- 
courtier.  But  why  speak  of  some  when  lack  of  space  denies- 
my  mentioning  all  the  interesting  questions  which  rise  up  in 
mediseval  Romance  important  in  the  comparative  study  of 
literature.  In  fact  few  fields  offer  wider  opportunities  or  richer 
material  for  the  study  of  literary  questions  and  folk-lore — the- 
origin,  growth  and  spread  of  legends,  popular  stories  and 
proverbs,  the  history  of  the  drama  in  all  its  varieties,  the  alle- 
gory, pastoral  and  fable.  Here,  too,  we  can  observe  the  growth 
of  an  epic,  for  with  Carlemagnes  a  la  barbe  hlancJie  and  Roland 
and  Oliver,  are  we  not  in  as  heroic  an  age  as  that  of  the  ttoSwkij? 
AxtX-Xewsl  As  regards  form  as  well  the  romanist  investi- 
gates topics  which  have  at  least  an  indirect  bearing  on  other 
lines  of  literary  work,  such  as  the  change  from  the  quantita- 
tive verse  system  of  the  ancients  to  the  accentual  of  modern 
times,  and  the  beginnings  of  rime  and  of  the  strophic  and 
metrical  forms  employed  in  modern  poetry ;  this  is  to  b& 
gained  only  from  a  study  of  the  mediseval  verse  forms  in  Latin 
and  in  the  vulgar  tongues. 
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Romance  Philology  being  the  history  of  the  languages  and 
literatures  of  a  group  of  x>@ople  in  an  historical  science  and 
consequently  of  great  utility  to  the  student  of  history  proper, 
for  these  languages  and  literatures  have  developed  in  closest 
connection  with  and  dependence  on  the  changing  political  and 
ecclesiastical  situations  in  the  different  lands.    "  The  history 
of  the  origins  of  a  language  is  the  history  of  the  origins  of 
the  nation.    To  tell  how  modern  French  has  been  formed  is  to 
explain  by  what  succession  of  revolutions,  military,  political, 
religions  and  literary,  the  French  nation  has  been  established; 
it  is  to  recall  from  what  crises  its  powerful  unity  has  emerged." 
Here  we  see  for  instance  the  causes  which  were  at  hand  to 
make  one  dialect  the  sterling  one  in  preference  to  another,  as 
that  of  the  He  de  France  in  France,  the  Tuscan  in  Ttaly,  and 
the  Castilian  in  Spain.    For  those  who  intend  to  study  the 
political  history  of  any  or  of  all  the  Latin  races  the  older 
monuments  of  their  literature  must  serve  as  sources,  the  cTian- 
sons  de  geste,  a  rudimentary  form  of    history,  charters, 
memoirs  and  literature  proper,  as  well  as  the  works  of  such 
professed  historiographers  and  biographers  as  Yillehardouin, 
Joinville  and  Commines,  who,  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
they  narrate,  are  for  the  most  part  trustworthy  informants  on 
the  laws,  politics,  diplomacy,  institutions,  wars  and  rulers 
not  only  of  their  native  lands  but  even  of  such  far-removed 
countries  as  Ireland  and  Palestine.    The  churchman  too  will 
find  here  an  abundance  of  information  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  untouched  material  in  the  popular  lives  and 
miracles  of  the  saints,  sermons  and  pious  stories  which  are 
to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  earlier  periods  of  all  the 
Romance  literatures.*    To  borrow  from  the  article  already 
quoted'  "one  must  be  a  philologist  in  order  to  be  a 
philosopher,  and  above  all  the  philosophy  of  history  is  all 
complete  in  philology,  provided,  however,  that  we  extract  it." 

I  shall  simply  allude  in  passing  to  the  bearing  which  Ro- 
mance Philology  has,  in  equal  degree  with  the  other  philolo- 
gies, sometimes  to  a  greater  degree,  on  other  sciences,  as 
ethnology,  political,  physical  and  historical  geography  and 

'Auberlin,  Ilisi.  de  la  langue  et  de  la  lilt,  fran^aise  au  mojen  flgc.  Pieface. 
*G.  Paris,  La  lltt.  frao^aise  au  mojen  dge.   P.  106. 
*  La  Revue  Bleue. 
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statistics,  in  consideration  of  the  racial  characteristics, 
dispersion,  habitat  and  number  of  the  persons  by  whom 
these  languages  are  spoken ;  on  physiology  and  acoustics 
in  view  of  the  sounds  and  the  speech  organs  employed  in 
their  production  ;  on  logic  and  psychology  in  the  study  of  the 
order  of  words  and  in  the  taste  for  psychological  analysis  in 
which  French  literature  has  excelled  at  all  times.'  It  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  mediseval  art  and  music  and  on  the  history 
of  the  natural  sciences,  as  shown  in  the  lapidaires,  bestiaires, 
images  and  miroirs  du  monde,  mappemonde  and  cJiastiements, 
the  encyclopedias  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  all  subjects  that  one 
«an  know  anything  about  and  on  a  good  many  others.  In  a 
word,  Romance  Philology  is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
of  those  sciences  which  together  make  up  the  one  great  Wis- 
senscha/tseinheit,  psychical  anthropology.' 

But  it  is  above  all  the  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  past 
which  we  acquire  from  the  study  of  Romance  Philology  that 
gives  it  its  greatest  value  and  its  greatest  charm.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  older  phases  of  the  literature  of  the  Romance 
nations  render  inappreciable  service  to  the  study  of  the  customs, 
manners,  the  whole  private  life  of  the  time  at  which  they  are 
written.  There  can  be  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  com- 
pare the  circumstances  of  the  present  with  those  of  the  past, 
to  see  in  what  we  have  improved  and  in  what  we  are  inferior, 
and  this  information  is  nowhere  to  be  found  so  vividly 
expressed  as  in  language  and  literature,  which  after  all  are 
the  most  immediate  and  the  most  collective  expression  of  the 
interior  life  of  a  people.  The  study  of  the  literature  of  this 
transitional  era  gives  us  a  synthesis  or  picture  of  the  moral 
status  and  mental  peculiarities,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes 
and  fears,  of  that  most  interesting  period  of  all  history,  when 
men  were  at  the  parting  between  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
old  and  the  new,  "tbe  Middle  Ages,  which  used  to  be  called 
ages  of  darkness,  rudeness,  barbarity,  'the  millennium  of 
darkness,'  as  one  writer  calls  them,  but  it  is  universally 

'"Le  moyen  ftge  a  inSme  pou8s^  si  loin  ton  amour  de )' analyse  des  "6t».tt 
d'ftme"  qu'il  a  flni  par  la  d^gager  de  tout  support  IndlTiduel,  tt  qu'il  a  cr^,  dans 
le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  ce  qu  on  a  pu  appeler  I'fepop^e  psychologique."  Petit  de 
JuUeylUe  o.  c,  Vol.  I,  preface. 

'Korting.Uandbucb  der  Rom.  Piiil.  p.  38.  Orober,  GrundriBS  dcr  Rom.  Phil. 

154. 
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apparent  now  that  these  ages  are  not  to  be  so  called,"'  ages 
worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance,  in  which  not  only  the 
modern  states  were  taking  form,  but  all  our  beliefs  and  genera) 
way  of  existence  were  shaping  themselves.  This  information 
is  to  be  had  not  only  in  those  remarkable  works  which  will 
ever  hold  a  prominent  place  among  the  world's  best  books, 
but  also  in  the  childlike  productions  of  the  common  people, 
their  cradle  songs,  pious,  love,  and  crusade  songs,  and  other 
forms  too  numerous  to  mention,  which  call  up  the  daily  life 
and  morals  of  the  time,  the  ruling  currents,  ideas,  beliefs,  and 
superstitions.  Here,  too,  we  can  get  the  best  idea  of  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  lords  and  vassals,  the  Church  and  the 
clergy,  women  and  poets,  physicians  and  lawyers,  the  celebra- 
tion of  feasts,  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and  knighthood,  and 
crusades  and  pilgrimages,  and  the  disputes  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  orders.  Villemain,  speaking  of  the  temos 
asd  sirventes  of  the  Troubadours,  well  says :  '  'Provencal  poetry 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  feudal  times, 
a  liberty  more  violent,  more  fearless,  and  less  checked  than 
ours."'  By  amalgamating  the  scattered  touches  we  shall 
have  a  composite  picture  of  the  turbulent  and  picturesque 
humanity  of  the  Middle  Ages  more  true  to  life  and  more 
brilliant  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

The  study  of  Romance  Philology  is  very  valuable  for  the 
history  of  Germanic  Philology,*  and  particularly  to  the  stu- 
dent of  English.  For  three  hundred  years  England  was  the 
seat  of  an  important  branch  of  the  French  linguistic  territory 
in  the  Anglo-Norman,  which,  from  the  conquest  by  Duke  Wil- 
liam and  his  followers  until  the  fourteenth  century,  remained 
the  official  and  literary  language  of  the  royalty  and  aristoc- 
racy, and  for  a  long  time  threatened  to  stifle  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  which  however  it  mingled  so  thoroughly  that  almost  one- 
half  the  English  lexique  is  composed  of  words  of  French 
descent.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Chaucer  and  Spenser  to 
remind  one  of  the  indebtedness  of  English  literature  to  old 
French  and  Italian,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  English 

'Carlyle.,  Lectures  on  Literature.    Lecture  IV. 

'  Cf .  also  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1879,  pp.  647-8 ;  Adolph  Tobler,  "Romuii8Ch» 
Phllolngle  an  rlen  deuischen  Unlversllaten,"  pp.  166,  168. 

'  Diez,  Orammatik  d.  romanischen  Sprachen,  French  ed.  T,  66. 
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poets  did  not  visit  the  continent  and  return  laden  with  poetic 
spoils,  so  that,  whether  from  the  linguistic  or  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  the  study  of  English  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,'  and  this  fact  is  so- 
far  recognized  in  some  of  our  universities  that  students  of 
English  are  strongly  advised,  if  not  required,  to  follow  courses 
in  old  French.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  Romance  Languages  or  of  the  mental  training 
to  be  acquired  from  their  study,  in  which  they  are  probably 
neither  superior  nor  inferior  to  other  languages,  or  of  their 
value  in  the  formation  of  a  good  command  over  one's  vernacu- 
lar.* We  all  know  that  the  study  of  language  exercises  the 
judgment,  since  to  translate  is  to  reflect,  and  he  who  studies 
a  language  studies  at  the  same  time  the  thought ;  when  he 
progresses  in  the  one  he  will  have  progressed  in  the  other. 

Here  in  America  a  whole  series  of  interesting  linguistic 
phenomena  is  working  out.  During  the  fiscal  year,  1898-99, 
more  than  84,000  modern  Latins  of  Europe  landed  on  our 
shores.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  duty  to  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  and  inclinations  of  these  elements 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  body  politic  of  the  United 
States.  This  can  in  no  way  be  better  done  than  through  the 
study  of  the  languages  and  literatures  in  which  they  find  ex- 
pression. Our  new  international  relations  and  the  paramount 
part  which  the  Romance  Languages  play  in  North,  Central  and 
South  America  bring  the  duty  still  stronger  upon  us.  Th© 
literature  of  the  Romance  nations,  especially  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  may  be  said  to  be  pre-eminently  Catholic  ;  it  is  there- 
fore important  that  the  study  of  Romance  Philology  should 
not  be  neglected  by  Catholics,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  deserves  the  especial  attention  of  a  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. If  we  may  measure  the  importance  to  be  given  to  Romance 
Philology  by  that  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  Romance  nations 
in  the  development  of  civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
in  modern  times  it  is  surely  of  the  highest.'  While  not  by  any 

*  Romania  1, 19. 

*Cf.  Ooetbe'B  verse  "  Wer  fremde  Sprachen  nicht  kennt,  weiss  KicbU  von 
seiner  eigenen." 

'"Malgr6  I'influence  considerable,  et  m^me  salutaire,  de  I'^l^ment  germanique 
dans  la  constitution  du  monde  m<iderne,  la  civilisation  de  I'Europt-  est  easentiefle- 
ment  flUe  de  la  civilization  romaine,  comme  le  Cbristianisme  a  ^t^  transmia  an- 
monde  modeme  par  le  monde  romain."  G.  Paris  in  "Romania"  I,  20. 
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means  excluding  from  the  province  of  Romance  Philology  the 
modern  phases  of  the  literatare  of  the  Romance  Languages, 
indeed  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  study  would  be  incomplete 
should  they  be  omitted,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  works 
produced  during  those  ages  in  which  faith  predominated,  in 
the  first  flush  of  youth,  so  rude,  wild  and  full  of  vigor,  give  a 
certain  sursum  corda  and  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  filthiness 
of  contemporary  realism  "which  seem  to  have  taken  up  as  its 
mission  the  excitement  of  all  low  instincts  and  the  abasing  of 
all  high  aspirations."* 

If  the  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  our  colleges  is,  as  it  should  be,  not  merely  mental 
training,  which  will  come  of  itself,  and  is,  besides,  acquired 
much  more  directly  from  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences, 
but  to  educate  along  historical,  literary,  and  aesthetic  lines, 
then  one  of  the  chief  means  and  aids  to  this  end  is  undoubt- 
edly the  study  of  the  Romance  Languages  in  which  there 
exists  the  greatest  number  of  masterpieces,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  possess  the  most  original  and  novel  spirit.*  To 
train  men  capable  of  conducting  their  college  classes  with  this 
end  in  view  and  of  occasionally  engaging  in  investigations 
requiring  original  research  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  primary  aim 
of  university  instruction  in  Romance  Philology.  Its  purpose 
is  surely  a  high  and  noble  one.  Prof.  Francis  March  some- 
where remarks  that  the  philological  study  of  literature  seems 
next  in  honor  to  the  creation  of  literature.  Although  it  may 
not  be  within  the  power  of  all  of  us  to  reach  to  the  ideal,  each 
devotee  in  his  humble  capacity  will  rejoice  in  feeling  his  per- 
sonal importance  as  a  co-worker  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  temple 
of  science. 

J.  JOSBPH  DUKN. 


'Paris.  Li«  Haut  Enseigneinent,  p.  4.0. — L.  Gautier,  La  Chanson  de  Boland, 
Preface  ;  Espnfia  Moderna,  Sept.,  '96. 

' "  Je  crols  done  que  la  lltt6rature  fran^alse  classfque— et  en  pariicuHer  celle  du 
•idcle  de  Louis  XIV — a  de8  q\ia1it^s  ou  des  rertus  4ducatrices  tout  &  fait  singulidree. 
analogues  ft  celles  de  la  sculpture  grecque  ou  de  la  grande  peinture  italienne  dans 
I'histolre  de  I'art  .  .  .  elle  est  d'abord  la  plus  humaine  qu'i<  y  ait  jam  ais  eue 
sans  mdme  peut^treezcepter  la  litterature  latine."— F.  Brunetidre  in  Rmu  iuDim 
Mondtt,  May,  1891. 
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The  Book  of  Wisdom,  Chapter  VII,  verses  17  to  25,  contains 
'explicitly  a  number  of  details  regarding  profane  knowledge 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  effects  of  its  possession  ;  it 
contains  implicitly  the  principle  that  profane  knowledge  has 
a  definite  moral  value.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  words  of 
the  text  is  a  matter  of  some  question ;  the  import  of  the 
principle  is  perfectly  clear.  The  latter,  then,  may  aptly  be 
taken  as  the  introductory  thought  in  the  study  of  the  Aca- 
demic Spirit  offered  as  the  annual  sermon  marking  the  termi- 
nation of  the  academic  year.  That  learning  has  a  moral  value, 
no  one  may  question  ;  but  since  this  study  aims  to  show  the 
spiritual  and  religious  value  of  the  Academic  Spirit,  it  seemed 
-only  appropriate  to  take  its  introductory  thought  from  the 
Inspired  word. 

When  a  number  of  individuals  are  associated  for  a  com- 
mon purpose,  their  activity  is  directed  with  more  or  less 
uniformity  ;  the  means  and  the  methods  employed  are  largely 
identical.  From  this  there  results  a  sympathy,  a  community 
of  interest,  a  sameness  in  tone,  thought  and  temperament, 
which  mark  the  members  unmistakably.  This  something  in 
social  groups — so  like  an  atmosphere  permeating  everywhere 
with  definite  elements  in  its  composition — is  termed  the 
group  spirit.  We  readily  recognize  the  Catholic  spirit,  the 
American  spirit,  the  party  spirit.  Individuals  who  enter 
social  groups  may  go  through  the  formality  of  initiation  in  a 
moment,  but  they  share  the  spirit  of  the  group  only  after 
long  association  has  engendered  it.  Even  those  who  consti- 
tute the  group  share  its  spirit  in  varying  degrees.  There  may 
be  Catholics  who  possess  an  nn-Catholic  spirit  just  as  there 
may  be  citizens  of  our  republic  who  are  un-American  in  spirit. 

The  power  of  the  group  spirit  depends  practically  on  the 
importance  of  the  group  purpose  and  the  strength  of  the  bond 

'  The  auDual  Baccalaureate  Sernion  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  UDiverElty. 
June  8,  l9uU. 
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uniting  the  members.  Thus  the  spirit  of  a  literary  clal)  is  not 
as  powerfal  or  enduring  as  that  of  a  religious  congregation. 

A  university  is  a  social  group ;  its  purpose  is  solemn,  vital. 
The  University  should  therefore  possess  a  spirit ;  an  academic 
group  must  have  an  academic  spirit.  There  is  neither  endur- 
ance nor  achievement  nor  success  for  universities  which  have 
not  the  university  spirit.    What,  then,  is  this  spirit  1 

The  reply  need  not  be  exhaustive.  Possibly  no  two  would 
analyze  it  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Hence  the  answer 
need  not  be  more  than  suggestive  ;  the  detailed  working  out 
may  with  profit  be  left  to  individual  effort. 

The  purpose  of  any  university  ought  to  be  the  single  and 
simple  service  of  truth.  Conceptions  of  the  nature  of  truth 
may  vary  ;  views  of  the  exact  function  of  the  university  will 
differ ;  its  secondary  purposes  may  be  disputed ;  yet  in  last 
analysis  the  true  university  can  have  no  other  mission  than 
to  serve  truth ;  to  add  to  knowledge,  to  disseminate  knowledge, 
to  train  and  to  encourage  the  best  minds  to  love  truth  and 
serve  it.  Men  come  to  universities  to  teach  truth  or  to  search 
for  it ;  men  come  to  be  taught  truth  and  to  master  the  methods 
of  seeking  it ;  men  and  women,  and  even  states,  make  gener- 
ous endowments  for  the  sake  of  truth.  Thus,  universities 
exist  for  truth.  The  basic  element  in  their  spirit — we  may 
term  it  the  academic  spirit — ^must  be  truthfvJmess  or  its  equiv- 
alent, iTdellectual  honesty.  Truth,  knowledge,  must  be  loved  ; 
it  must  be  promoted  ;  it  must  be  defended  against  error,  mis- 
representation, degradation.  The  deep  devotion  to  truth  must 
be  everywhere  in  and  about  universities.  It  will  reveal  itself 
in  the  teacher  by  his  directness,  courage,  zeal,  and  inspiration  ; 
by  his  purity  of  motive  and  simplicity  ;  it  will  reveal  itself  in 
the  student  by  his  eager  desire  to  master  hoaestly  and 
thoroughly  the  methods  and  details  of  scholarship,  seeking 
only  the  scholar's  reward.  This  love  of  truth  must  then 
generate  the  sense  of  intellectual  honesty,  delicate,  penetrat- 
ing, true,  which  will  protect  a  university  and  its  members 
against  the  forms  of  intellectual  dishonesty  that  constantly 
seek  to  establish  themselves  wherever  they  may.  Self  will 
never  be  preferred  to  truth  nor  substituted  for  it;  every 
form  of  intellectual  selfishness  must  vanish  like  mist  before  the 
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snnlight.  Thatform  called  prejudice,  that  form  called  partisan- 
ship; that  form  called  egotism,  that  form  called  merely  selfish- 
ness— all  must  vanish  where  truth  is  loved  simply  and  singly, 
purely  and  without  regard  to  self,  party  or  reputation.  Again, 
true  universities  must  depend  on  this  sense  of  intellectual  hon- 
esty to  protect  themselves  against  every  form  of  sham  and  pre- 
tense. It  destroys  institutional  sham  wherein  unacademic 
methods,  insincere  standards,  unblushing  pretense  and  even 
conscious  incapacity  establish  themselves,  and  once  established 
are  with  difficulty  overcome.  Probably  no  university  ever 
opened  its  doors  but  that  sham  in  some  form  knocked  for 
admission ;  probably  no  university  council  ever  began  its  labors 
without  a  battle  with  unacademic  motives  which  sought  to  win 
recognition.  Against  this  danger—  and  the  danger  is  constant, 
the  strong  deep  sense  of  intellectual  honesty  is  the  only  safe- 
guard. If  this  sense  be  in  a  university,  no  matter  where  error, 
sham  and  materialism  rear  their  hydra-heads  they  must  perish. 
The  university  exists  for  truth  ;  for  truth  alone ;  it  must 
love  it,  protect  it ;  the  academic  spirit  must  therefore  rest  on 
love  of  truth  and  its  eternal  companion — intellectual  honesty. 

Next,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sense  of  Reverence  for  truth 
is  an  element  of  the  Academic  Spirit.  This  is  practically  im- 
plied in  the  foregoing.  The  canse  of  truth  is  holy  ;  it  is  vital; 
it  is  from  God ;  all  creation  is  out  of  harmony  when  error 
exists  ;  the  superb  possibilities  of  human  life  are  unrealized 
where  ignorance  is  found.  What  then  is  greater  or  grander 
than  to  make  truth  reign  by  mastering  it,  by  protecting  it,  by 
teaching  it?  If  the  cause  is  sacred,  it  merits  our  reverence  :  a 
reverence  which  will  sustain  our  attitude  of  noble  devotion, 
which  will  measure  our  standards,  determine  our  aims,  fix  our 
ideals  and  protect  us  against  frauds.  Reverence  for  the  truth 
and  that  alone  can  adequately  protect  a  university  against  the 
tricks  of  competitive  education  which  the  unloving  and  irrev- 
erent introduce  and  employ  in  the  academic  world  ;  it  alone 
will  sustain  standards  at  their  high  level — away  from  the 
vile  commercialism  which  threatens ;  it  alone  will  protect  a 
university  against  the  unacademic  demands  of  mercenary 
times  and  the  shortsighted  appeals  of  a  practical  age.  When 
the  teacher  reverences  truth,  it  is  safe ;  when  the  student 
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reveres  it,  it  thrives.  For,  noble,  grand  and  mighty,  it  uplift* 
all  to  its  own  level,  sends  out  inspiration,  effort,  hope  to 
reward  incomparably,  all  who  revere  it  for  its  own  intrinsic 
beauty.  One  who  has  felt  the  divine  thrill  will  never  imagine 
that  truth  is  less  noble  or  less  great  than  he ;  reverence  is 
I)ossible,  only  when  one  so  believes. 

A  third  element  in  the  academic  spirit  may  be  called,  the 
sense  of  Responsibility  to  Truth.  The  cause  is  sacred  ;  nni> 
versities  are  its  strongholds.  Picked  men  teach  in  universi- 
ties, men  tested  by  a  severe  and  merciless  process  of  selection 
which  when  unhindered  allows  but  the  tried  and  true  to  remain; 
picked  men  study  in  universities,  chosen  by  a  similar  process  \ 
chosen  not  for  what  they  are  so  much  as  for  the  promise  of 
growth  which  they  give ;  great-hearted  men  and  women  and 
wise  states  endow  universities  that  these  picked  men  may 
teach,  and  these  picked  men  may  study,  and  grow  and  become 
the  servants  of  Truth.  Opportunity  everywhere — university 
— opportunity— words  all  but  synonyms  ;  opportunity  nnsnr- 
passed.  They  who  enter  universities  accept  these  opportunities 
and  they  are  under  sacred,  unwritten  contract  with  knowledge 
or  truth,  to  use  them  well.  The  sense  of  responsibility  then 
must  be  deep,  solid,  active  ;  it  must  strengthen  every  motive 
which  inspires,  encourage  every  energy  that  flags,  engender  zeal, 
devotedness,  endurance.  There  may  be  no  laziness,  no  loafing, 
no  idleness  in  universities.  If  men  wander  into  them  and 
feel  none  of  the  inspiration  that  comes  out  from  every  comer;, 
if  men  are  within  reach  of  these  unparalleled  opportunities 
and  stretch  forth  no  eager  hand  to  seize  them  ;  if,  I  repeat,  any 
regrettable  chance  have  brought  such  within  the  sacred  walls^ 
of  any  great  school,  let  them  depart ;  for  the  sake  of  truth  and 
conscience,  they  should  go.  They  have  a  mission  in  the  world 
—perhaps  a  high  and  noble  mission  there — but  they  have 
none  in  a  university,  none  for  which  a  university  can  fit  them. 
In  a  university  they  nullify  opportunity,  cheat  noble  purpose, 
endanger  traditions,  and  demoralize  mental  discipline.  What 
is  here  criticised  is  a  moral  qvulity,  not  intellectual  endowmenl. 
I  am  optimist  enough  to  believe  that  any  earnest  man  can  be 
benefitted  and  can  be  of  benefit  in  any  university,  but  I  am 
pessimist  enough  to  think  that  a  lazy,  inert  man  can  only 
harm  a  school,  no  matter  what  his  genius. 
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Another  element  in  the  academic  spirit  is  the  Sense  of 
Limitations.  University  men  must  recognize  that  sciences  are 
partial  views  of  reality;  that  all  views  are  merely  points  of 
view,  neither  exclusive  nor  comprehensive  ;  that  any  calcula- 
tion may  err,  and  that  the  noblest  and  bravest  and  best  may 
be  deceived.  Hence  the  scholar  recognizes  his  limitations, 
the  probability  of  error  in  his  positions,  of  fault  in  his  judg- 
ments. He  is  therefore  tolerant ;  never  unduly  aggressive  nor 
unreasonably  narrow;  he  is  difSdent  of  himself  and  confident 
of  others  as  far  as  prudence  allows.  He  will  not  confuse  per- 
sonality with  principle,  neither  in  his  motives  of  action  nor  in 
the  attitudes  which  he  takes.  Truth  needs  such  a  spirit  in 
her  servants — she  can  tolerate  no  other;  any  other  is  th» 
product  of  selfishness  or  ignorance. 

To  conclude  the  analysis,  we  may  say  that  LoyaUy  to  a 
University  is  an  important  element  in  the  academic  spirit.^ 
Loyalty  to  its  ideals,  its  purposes ;  loyalty  to  itself  as  an 
institution.  If  truth  is  sacred,  universities  are  sacred  ;  if  men 
are  finite,  universities  are  fallible.  On  their  fallibility  rests  the 
need  of  genuine  loyalty — the  loyalty  that  loves  and  serves, 
it  knows  not  why.  No  matter  how  old  or  how  young,  how 
strong  or  how  weak,  may  be  the  university,  it  lives  of  the 
loyalty  of  its  members— and  it  lives  of  that  loyalty  alone. 
It  thrives  and  is  mighty  only  when  sympathies,  efforts  and 
hopes  come  up  from  all  sides,  from  teacher  and  student,  with- 
out exception.  Helpful  suggestion  must  be  abundant,  useless 
criticism  unknown ;  kindly  patience  always,  nervous  censure 
never.  The  university  is  more  than  its  individual  mem- 
bers, but  it  is  not  more  than  they  make  it. 

Not  inaptly  might  all  that  has  been  said  be  reduced 
to  this  simple  thought :  the  academic  spirit  makes  duty  to 
truth  the  pole-star  of  academic  life ;  it  suppresses  all  forms 
of  selfishness  and  purifies  motives,  because  it  places  the  center 
of  thought  and  life  in  truth  and  outside  of  self. 

As  secondary  elements  in  the  academic  spirit,  we  might 
mention  methods  of  work,  methods  which  are  most  conducive 
to  safe  and  efiicient  service  of  truth.  This  spirit  requires  that 
men  be  thorough,  accurate,  patient.  By  thoroughness  is  meant 
attention  to  detail,  the  doing  of  things  with  attention  and  com- 
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pletely — great  things  and  small  things.  By  accuracy  is  meant 
direct  intellectual  vision— the  nice  adjustment  of  statement  to 
thought,  habitual  discrimination  between  what  we  do  know  and 
what  we  do  not  know,  between  blind  feeling  and  intelligent 
conviction,  between  what  we  see  and  what  we  imagine.  By 
patience  is  meant  the  firm  control  of  self  in  research,  calm 
adaptation  of  methods  to  objects  of  study  and  quiet  waiting 
for  results,  counting  no  effort  lost  when  honestly  made,  no 
effort  too  exacting  when  the  service  of  truth  demands  it.  Thus 
the  methods  fostered  by  the  Academic  Spirit  are  merely  forms 
of  self-discipline,  conscious  and  purposeful  self-assertion  cou- 
pled with  self-forgetfulness— all  in  the  love  and  service  of 
truth. 

A  university  without  some  sort  of  a  spirit  is  an  imx>os8i- 
bility ;  a  university  with  a  false,  unacademic  spirit,  wherein 
there  are  no  standards,  no  high  sense  of  noble  mission  and 
fidelity  to  it,  is  worse  than  treason  to  the  holiest  of  causes. 
Only  when  the  spirit  of  the  university  is  noble,  strong,  con- 
stant, and  such  as  here  hinted  at — only  then  does  the  true 
university  exist.  A  school  may  issue  annual  catalogues;  it 
may  have  hundreds  of  teachers  and  thousands  of  students;  it 
may  organize  expeditions  and  explore  unknown  regions— it  ia 
not  thereby  a  true  university.  Nor  can  it  become  one  until 
animated  by  the  divinely-intended  spirit.  The  great,  grand 
purpose  of  the  school  must  be  like  a  guiding  light  before  every 
teacher  and  student ;  the  organic  relation  of  that  purpose  to 
human  life  must  be  understood.  Then  there  may  be  no  isolated 
acting,  working  or  thinking.  All  must  be  organic — co-ordina- 
tion and  subordination  are  as  necessary  to  a  university  as  to  an 
organism.  The  crushing  force  o£  the  marshalled  army,  the 
prestige  and  strength  of  the  far-reaching  empire,  the  soul- 
inspiring  harmony  of  the  balanced  orchestra,  the  life  and 
power  of  universities  to  serve  truth — to  protect  and  exalt  it — 
all  these  alike  depend  forever  on  the  surrender  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  principle  of  organic  unity.  It  takes  tremendous 
moral  effort  to  realize  this  and  live  up  to  it.  The  specialist  is 
apt  to  be  an  individualist ;  he  is  inclined  to  ignore  larger  rela- 
tions.   The  work  of  upbuilding  the  Academic  Spirit,  then,  is 
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not  easy  ;  giants  might  expend  gigantic  moral  powers  ere  it 
were  well  done.  Struggle  is  needed ;  heroism,  thoughtful- 
ness,  unselfishness,  sacrifice — these  are  the  elements  in  its 
composition.  But  when  formed,  what  a  power  !  It  seizes  the 
student  in  its  strong  but  gentle  grasp,  destroys  everything 
unbecoming,  and  quickly  reforms  him,  till  he  stands  the 
worthy  champion  of  truth — manly,  high-minded,  learned. 

Brilliant  individuals,  thinkers  as  such,  never  made  a  uni- 
versity and  never  can  by  mere  individual  intellectuality  Their 
learning,  unaccompanied  by  noble  character,  matured  manhood 
and  right  conceptions  of  the  moral  purpose  of  life  and  of  the 
university  were  little  less  than  useless  in  creating  an  ideal 
university,  one  which  should  be  such  a  camp  as  Truth  would 
choose  in  which  to  train  and  equip  her  young  warriors  for  the 
battlefield  of  life.  Hence  4io  true  university  man  will  ever 
feel  one  half  as  proud  of  his  individual  contributions  to  science 
as  he  will  of  his  contributions  to  the  formation  of  solid,  right 
university  traditions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  true  academic 
spirit  which  will  endure  in  full  proportions  when  he  and  his 
science  are  mere  points  in  the  vanishing  perspective  of  life. 

The  thought  drawn  from  the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom was  that  learning  possesses  a  definite  moral  value.  In 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  we  find  it  stated  that  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  religiousness  of  knowledge  which  shall  keep 
and  justify  the  heart  and  give  joy  and  gladness.  May  not 
the  academic  spirit — directly  derived  from  knowledge  and 
from  man's  relation  to  it — may  not  the  academic  spirit  have 
a.  " religiousness  which  shall  keep  and  justify  the  heart" — 
may  it  not  possess  a  moral  and  religions  value? 

We  are,  in  our  individual  nature,  organically  one.  There 
are  subordination  and  coordination  in  the  processes  of  our 
being  ;  unity  of  purpose  in  life,  substantial  union  of  soul  and 
body ;  hence,  endless  reciprocal  relations  of  parts.  Body 
afifects  mind  and  mind  in  turn  influences  body  ;  the  intellect- 
ual and  the  spiritual  yield  very  extensively  to  each  other's  in- 
fluence. An  impulsive  man  is  not  a  judicious  thinker ;  an 
•emotional  man  is  not  an  accurate  observer  ;  a  selfish  man  is 
6cu 
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not  objective ;  a  prejudiced  man  is  not  always  honest  in  his 
positions.  Scripture  tells  us  that  an  envioiis  man  shall  not  be 
a  partaker  of  wisdom.  On  the  other  hand  mental  traits  affect 
spiritual  life  directly  and  perceptibly.  A  mind  given  to 
chronic  doubt  never  creates  a  decisive  moral  character,  marked 
by  directness,  stability  and  prudent  self-confidence ;  minds 
habitually  inattentive  to  details  are  not  exact  in  questions  of 
conscience  or  spiritual  life ;  minds  unable  to  judge  things 
except  in  relation  to  self  are  incapable  of  much  moral  self- 
sacrifice  or  self-denial  undertaken  for  pure  spiritual  motives. 
If  intellect  is  as  a  lamp  to  will,  if  mind  is  guide  of  soul,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  find  a  paradoxical  situation  among 
scholars — or  if  you  will — university  men  in  general.  The  intel- 
lectual and  the  spiritual  seem  to  be  removed  very  largely  from 
each  other^s  influence.  How  often  do  we  not  discover  that  we 
know  much  about  "the  disposition  of  the  whole  world  and 
the  virtues  of  the  elements — the  beginning  and  the  ending  and 
the  midst  of  times ;  the  alterations  of  their  courses,  and  the 
change  of  seasons ;  the  revolutions  of  the  year  and  the  dis- 
I)osition  of  the  stars ;  the  natures  of  living  creatures,"  without 
possessing,  because  of  that  knowledge,  the  moral  qualities, 
enumerated  in  the  second  portion  of  the  passage.  How  often 
do  we  not  find  that  intellectual  life  is  positive,  aggressive,, 
active — full  of  plan,  ambition ;  direct  and  conscious  and  pro- 
gressive !  while  spiritual  life  is  passive,  stationary ;  effort  is 
merely  preservative — no  plan,  no  ambition,  no  ideals,  no  con- 
secutive effort,  and  consequently  no  growth.  If  that  be  the 
case — and  as  far  as  it  is  the  case — here  must  be  placed  the  great 
moral  and  religious  value  of  the  academic  spirit.  It  should  in- 
troduce into  soul  life,  into  the  work  of  personal  sanctification, 
the  very  elements  most  needed. 

The  academic  spirit  is  itself  nine- tenths  moral  and  spiritual. 
Where  it  exists,  undisturbed  and  pure,  the  ordinary  short- 
comings of  life  must  perish.  In  that  atmosphere,  they  can 
not  endure.  It  emancipates  us  from  self — that  self  which  in 
myriad  ways  is  the  bane  of  the  soul — that  self  to  the  undue 
love  of  which  St.  Thomas  traces  all  sin.    It  purifies  motives- 
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and  predisposes  us  to  such  as  are  noble  and  pure.  The  aca- 
demic spirit  should  inculcate  calm  self-control,  control  of 
impulses,  of  emotions,  of  inclinations  to  which  may  be  traced 
half  the  sin  and  most  of  the  imperfections  of  spiritual  life. 
Through  the  academic  spirit  we  grow  accustomed  to  the  care- 
ful, honest  formation  of  judgments  in  which  no  logical  step  is 
omitted  or  wrongly  made.  Conscience  is  merely  a  practical 
judgment  which  when  carefully  formed,  directs  soul  life  just 
as  God  our  Father  wills  it.  Why  should  that  spirit  not  bring- 
calmness  in  temptation,  discretion  in  doubt?  Should  not  the- 
scholar's  toleration  be  the  twin  sister  of  the  charity  of  the- 
child  of  Godi  Should  not  justice,  humility,  contrition,  be 
strengthened  and  enlightened  by  intellectual  honesty  as  nat- 
urally and  as  beautifully  as  the  flowers  by  the  sun  % 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  confound  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural — the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual — the  motives 
of  scholarship  and  the  motives  of  sanctity.  I  speak  of  the 
service  that  the  ideal  academic  spirit  can  render  to  soul  life. 
The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God — the  work  of  personal  sanctifi- 
cation — the  virtues,  supernatural  and  natural,  all  have  their 
distinct  proper  places,  and  the  academic  spirit  may  not  usurp 
any  such  place.  It  is  here  thought  of  and  described  as  a 
secondary  agent,  powerful  yet  secondary.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  explain  in  detail  the  nature  of  this  relation.  No 
presentation  would  appear  cogent  or  complete.  At  least,  the 
details  of  the  relation  are  not  very  clear  to  my  own  mind.  The 
value  of  the  academic  spirit  to  us  spiritually  will  depend  on 
individual  temperament,  the  accidents  and  circumstances  of 
life  and  environment  and  the  sets  of  motives  which  actually 
dominate  in  us.  Hence  it  seems  best  to  emphasize  only  the 
general  thought  and  leave  detailed  application  to  the  individ- 
ual. Of  this  we  may  be  certain — the  academic  spirit  has  the 
greatest  moral  and  religious  value.  But  that  value  will  not 
be  actual  unless  we  make  conscious  and  constant  effort  to 
realize  the  organic  law  of  our  being ;  unless  we  habituate  our- 
selves to  applying  in  the  details  of  spiritual  life  the  traits 
and  methods  which  we  seek  and  love  as  scholars.  Without 
that  effort,  we  shall  be  little  benefited ;  while  we  thrive  in 
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mind,  we  shall  waxp  in  soul ;  while  we  grow  great  before  men, 
we  shall  become  small  before  God ;  while  men  applaud,  angels 
will  look  on  in  sorrow  and  weep.  "What  doth  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own 
soul  ?   Or  what  exchange  shall  a  man  give  for  his  soul  f " 

What  has  been  said  may  be  applied  to  any  university,  to 
any  one  in  a  university  provided  he  believe  in  God  and  immor- 
tality.   There  is,  however,  a  something  in  this  university 
which  is  distinctive.    It  is  Catholic.    It  boasts  none  other 
than  the  Holy  Father  as  its  founder.    Bishops  of  the  Church 
are  numerous  among  its  directors  ;  a  Cardinal  is  its  Chancel- 
lor.   Its  constitution  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of  the  Univer- 
sity shall  ever  be  to  afford  to  the  youth  of  our  country  an 
opportunity  for  pursuing  higher  studies  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  learning  under  the  inspiration  of  Catholic  truth. 
The  university  shall  honor  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler  and  Teacher  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  shall  ever 
adhere  unwaveringly  to  his  apostolic  authority  as  the  safest 
norm  for  the  attainment  of  truth.    Then  the  Academic 
Spirit  here  must  contain  another  element — Catholicity.  That 
we  must  be  individually  Catholic  is  evident.    We  are  called 
upon  to  show  in  blameless  lives,  noble  motives  and  practical 
virtue,  the  splendid  proportions  of  Catholic  manhood  and 
Catholic  priesthood.    But  that  is  far  from  sufficient.  We 
must  be  collectively  Catholic.   The  spirit  of  plenary  Faith — 
deep,  learned,  progressive,  must  permeate  every  tradition, 
influence  every  institution,  animate  every  process  in  the  uni- 
versity.  It  must  be  the  distinctive  note  of  our  Academic 
Spirit — and  that  spirit  should  be  purer,  grander,  stronger, 
because  of  its  Catholicity.    Oar  tone  and  temperament,  our 
points  of  view,  our  attitudes  and  sympathies,  all  should 
reveal  unmistakably  this  essential  element.    Every  indi- 
vidual officially  related  to  the  academic  work  of  this  uni- 
versity— teacher  and  student — every  one  of  us  accepts  a  sacred 
trust  from  the  Church.     She  confides  unreservedly  in  our 
individual  integrity,  in  our  character,  in  our  ability  to 
do  or  to  grow  into  the  power  of  doing  true  university  work 
under  the  inspiration  of  faith ;  she  confides  in  us  to  the  extent 
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of  hoping  that  we  will  be  unselfish  and  loyal,  co-operating 
generously  till  the  university  become  what  she  expects  it  to 
be— the  home  of  science  and  the  bulwark  of  Catholicity  in  the 
new  world.  Faith  and  science  must  flourish  here,  each  re- 
splendent in  the  other's  light. 

Spontaneous  generation  will  never  bring  this  about.  Con- 
scious care,  methodical  effort,  systematic  co-operation — they 
alone  will  give  us  the  tone  of  collective  Catholicity;  they 
alone  will  place  the  element  of  Catholicity  in  our  Academic 
Spirit  and  make  it  productive. 

When  the  Church  laid  out  these  foundations  she  peered 
deep  into  the  future  to  take  her  measurements.  She  did  not 
build  for  to-day.  She,  therefore,  set  a  purpose  far  beyond  us 
of  to-day  to  achieve ;  we  can  only  commence.  But  we  must 
live  and  think  and  act  under  the  consciousness  that  we  build 
for  the  future.  We  must  forget  everything  except  that  the  uni- 
versity belongs  to  the  future  and  that  we  are  parts  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  we  belong  to  it ;  otherwise,  we  belong  not  here  at  all. 
Whether  or  not  the  university  shall  some  day  rise  to  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  Church  conceived  it — the  proportions  in 
which  she  planned  and  began  it— all  that  depends  entirely, 
ander  God,  on  you  and  on  me  ;  on  administration  ;  on  teacher ; 
on  student.  That  helpless  future  looks  ont  to  us  and  speaks 
in  no  doubtful  tones ;  tells  us  what  it  begs  of  as  to-day.  The 
distinct  creation  asked  of  us— the  priceless  treasure  which 
we  can  in  part  originate  and  establish  here  and  now — is  a 
great,  noble,  and  mighty  Catholic  Academic  Spirit.  That 
we  can  establish — that  we  can  bequeath  to  the  trembling, 
expectant  future.  And  this  we  must  do.  Unless  we  do  it 
this  great  institution,  so  wisely  planned  and  so  hopefully 
begun,  will  go  down  in  ruin  or  live — a  mockery  and  a 
shadow.  But  there  is  no  fear.  The  work  is  well  and  grandly 
under  way.  Let  it,  then,  go  down  among  the  traditions  of  the 
university  that  in  its  young  days  all  loved  it  and  were  loyal 
to  it ;  that  no  teacher  ever  swerved  from  his  simple  devotion 
to  truth,  his  reverence  for  it,  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  it ; 
-  that  no  teacher  failed  to  be  the  exemplar  of  what  is  noble  and 
pure  in  faith ;  that  no  student  came  without  feeling  inspired 
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to  mighty  efforts,  pnre  life,  and  ceaseless  attachment  to  his 
Alma  Mater  and  his  Church.  Let  it  go  down  in  our  tradi- 
tions that  we  lived  for  our  university  and  worked  for  it ;  that  we 
never  hesitated  at  any  sacrifice  for  it,  at  any  labor  which  its 
welfare  invited.  With  such  a  spirit  and  such  traditions  the 
university  will  be  strong  enough  and  one  day  great  enough  to 
realize  the  fondest  hopes  cherished  for  it.  Let  us  do  oar 
work  well  to-day  and  the  future  is  safe.  There  is  glory  in  the 
opportunity. 

Wm.  J.  KXBBT. 
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Les  Grand  Traltes  du  regne  de  Louis  XIV  publics  par  Henri  Vast 
Vol.  III.    Paris :  Picard,  1900,  8°  pp.  220. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth's  ambitions  projects  for  a  Greater  France 
have  left  their  traces  in  a  long  series  of  European  treaties  that  belong 
to  his  reign,  and  are  yet  one  of  the  bases  of  public  order  on  the  conti- 
nent, despite  the  transformation  of  its  political  map  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  the  modifications  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.   In  this  third  "  fascicule  "  of  the  work  of  M.  Vast,  he  offers  to  the 
reader  the  original  texts  of  the  several  treaties  of  Utrecht  (1713-1714), 
by  which  the  War  of*the  Spanish  Succession  was  brought  to  a  disastrous 
elose  for  the  Sun-King,  and  the  domestic  conditions  inaugurated  that 
were  to  culminate  in  the  French  Revolution.   The  principal  treaty  is 
that  with  England,  signed  March  31  (new  style,  April  11),  1713.  Its 
text  is  in  French,  as  are  the  other  treaties  with  Portugal,  Savoy,  and  the 
States-General.   That  with  Prussia,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Louis, 
who  did  not  admit  that  Frederic  William  I.  was  his  equal,  was  drawn  up 
(for  Prussia)  in  Latin.    Two  other  treaties,  Bastadt  (March  6, 1714),  and 
Baden  (September  7,  1714),  settled  the  relations  of  France  and  the 
Empire.    In  a  luminous  introduction,  M.  Vast  resumes  the  great  events 
that  led  to  the  wars  ended  by  these  treaties,  the  purposes  of  the  French 
king,  the  operations  of  all  Europe  coalesced  against  him,  the  failure  of 
the  French  arms,  the  long  opposition  of  Holland  to  any  peace  that  did 
not  consecrate  all  the  ambitions  of  that  nation.   These  treaties  are  now 
accessible  in  a  handy  and  reliable  form ;  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  such  a 
classic  as  Dumont,  who  has  printed  the  treaties  of  a  thousand  years  in 
his  "Corps  Universel  Diplomatique"  (1726-1739,  13  vols,  in  folio)  or  to 
the  more  serviceable  collection  of  Martens  (Keceuil  des  Principaux 
Trait^s,  etc.,  1761-1888,  70  vols.,  8").    For  the  treaties  in  question  one 
may  read  with  profit  Gerard,  "  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  New  York,  1835, 
Grimblot,  "Letters  of  William  III  and  Louis  XIV,"  (London,  1848), 
iind  Baudrillart  "  Philippe  V,  et  la  Cour  de  France  de  1700  a  1715," 
(Paris,  1889  );  also  the  "  Repertoire  de  I'Histoire  Diplomatique  d'Europe 
depuis  le  Congr6s  de  Westphalie  jusqu 'a  la  paix  d'Uti'echt"  (1648- 
1713),  in  the  "Annales  de  I'Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques  "  (Jan.,  1890). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  with  what  tenacity  the  merchant-interests  of 
France  fought  for  the  rights  they  now  enjoy  in  the  matter  of  the  New- 
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foundland  fisheries.  Had  not  the  people  of  England  grown  tired  of  the 
war,  their  rights  might  not  have  been  secured  without  another  trial  of 
arms ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  lightly  or  without  regret  that  the  present 
situation  was  created  by  England.  It  was  Nicholas  le  Bailliff  (Le 
Mesnager),  whose  pen  and  tongue  secured  this  minimum  of  advan- 
tages for  his  native  country.  "  L'Europe  entidre,"  said  he,  in  his '  Biflexions 
gindrales  snr  1  ftat  de  la  nigociation  en  Angleterre,'  croirait  perdre 
Bon  bien  en  perdant  le  commerce  d'Am6rique.  Personne  ne  douterait 
de  cette  perte,  ne  pouvant  plus  faire  ce  commerce  par  I'entremise  des 
Espagnols,  d^positaires  de  toutes  les  nations,  s'  il  se  faisait  directement 
par  les  Anglais."  Such  a  volume  as  this  might  well  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers  of  advanced  classes  in  political  history ;  it  awakes  no  little 
interest  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  youth  when  he  is  shown  and  made 
to  read  some  of  the  great  documents  on  which  nations  yet  base  thdr 
mutual  relations ;  when  he  touches,  as  it  were,  the  results  of  vaulting 
ambition,  treason,  shortsightedness  and  oppression. 

T.  J.  S. 


Daniel  O'Connell,  Sa  Vie,  Son  Oeuvre.   By  L.  Nemours  Godr£  (2d  ed.> 
Paris :  Lecoffre,  1900,  pp.  viii  —  396. 

The  appearance  in  a  second  edition  of  a  Life  of  O'Gonnell  in  French 
is  a  fresh  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Liberator,  a  proof  of  the 
yet  abiding  interest  in  that  majestic  figure  of  Lish  history. 

O'Gonnell's  fame  is  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  his  native  isle ;  its 
heralds  are  as  numerous  as  the  scattered  sons  of  Erin.  It  is  treasured 
and  sung  in  every  clime  wherever  those  wandering  pilgrims  have  found 
rest  and  a  home.  It  has  leaped  the  bounds  of  nationality  and  finds  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  liberty,  religions,  civil  and  political, — 
who  cherish  faithfully  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  have  done  battle 
in  her  cause.  Such  a  one  was  O'Connell ;  and  in  an  age  like  ours  which 
boasts  of  unprecedented  growth  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  its 
attendant  blessings,  we  gladly  welcome  this  new  evidence  of  the  immor- 
tality of  one  who  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  that  his  country 
might  be  free. 

O'Connell  was  bom  August  6,  1775.  In  this  year  so  eventful  in  the 
annals  of  .liberty  for  one  portion  of  the  English  people,  the  condition  of 
her  Irish  Catholic  subjects  was  indeed  wretched  and  abject.  They  wer& 
groaning  under  the  full  weight  of  those  religious,  civil  and  political  dis- 
abilities which  had  been  forced  on  them  by  a  perfidious  conqueror  despite 
the  pledged  faith  of  a  solemn  treaty.  M.  Godr6  does  well  to  present  by 
way  of  introduction  a  sumnuu^  of  this  iniquitous  legislation  of  the- 
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Penal  Code.  It  acts  as  the  dark  background  against  which  the  efforts  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  and  especially  the  labors  of  the  great  Agitator  can  b& 
most  clearly  seen  and  appreciated. 

On  this  night  of  dark  injustice  appear  eventually  the  glimmerings 
of  a  dawn.  A  great  national  movement  arises  in  Ireland.  A  spark 
from  the  torch  of  liberty  then  flaming  across  the  seas  has  fallen  upon 
the  nation's  heart;  antagonisms  melt  away  and  Catholics  and  Protestants 
unite  in  the  common  cause  of  Irish  autonomy.  Certain  civil  rights  are 
restored  to  the  almost  outlawed  Catholic,  but  not  even  the  generous 
efforts  of  a  Qrattan  can  prevail  on  the  "Protestant  Ascendency"  to- 
relinquish  their  claim  to  exclusive  political  power  and  representation. 

O'Connell's  early  education  was  received  at  Cork.  In  1792  we  find 
him  at  Saint  Omer's  and  later  at  Douay,  until  the  events  of  1793  made  it 
an  unsafe  residence  for  English  students.  The  excesses  of  French 
republican  principles  which  he  here  witnessed  made  him  forever  an 
avowed  enemy  of  violent,  sanguinary  measures  for  the  redress  of  popular 
grievances — he  had  yet  to  witness  the  little  less  terrible  crimes  which  the 
abuse  of  authority,  in  its  turn,  can  occasion.  A  further  relaxation  of 
the  penal  code  in  1793  enabled  him  to  begin  his  career  of  law  in  London. 
In  spite  of  the  barriers  which  yet  shut  him  out  from  a  position  of 
eminence  in  his  chosen  pursuit,  his  ambition  to  excel  in  his  profession 
was  very  ardent.  While  in  London  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  Fox  and  Rtt  were  then  commanding  universal 
attention.  The  oratorical  style  of  Pitt  captivated  him,  and  supplied  a 
model  for  his  own  future  political  career.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1798,  he 
remained  in  London  during  the  stirring  events  of  that  memorable  year. 
Though  he  deprecated,  on  principle,  any  resort  to  armed  measures,  from 
which  he  could  foresee  naught  but  disaster,  his  natural  impetuosity 
exposed  him  to  no  little  danger. 

The  horrors  of  armed  rebellion  were  soon  succeeded  by  violent  agita- 
tion consequent  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  that  masterstroke 
of  England's  iniquitous  policy  toward  the  sister  isle.  This  discussion 
was  the  occasion  of  O'Connell's  first  appearance  in  political  life.  It 
had  been  a  part  of  England's  astute  policy  to  represent  the  Irish 
Catholics  as  friendly  to  the  Union.  •  However  true  this  may  have  been  of 
some  of  the  conservative  or  too  confiding  nobility  and  clergy,  it  was  a 
libel  on  the  vast  mass  of  Catholics.  A  meeting  was  called  to  protest 
publicly  and  solemnly  against  this  treasonable  imputation.  O'Connell 
was  the  leading  orator.  He  had  found  his  destiny.  Henceforth  agita- 
tion, eternal  protest,  was  to  be  his  watchword  against  English  aggrandize- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  against  Protestant  intolerance  on  the  other* 
The  Union,  however,  was  carried  June  7,  1800,  and  Ireland  expired  a& 
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■a  nation.  There  waa  yet  left,  however,  the  promise  of  emancipation 
made  by  Pitt  In  1804  a  delegation  of  Catholics  reminded  him  of  his 
pledge,  but  obstacles  "  from  a  certain  quarter "  prevented  him  from 
making  it  good.  Pitt's  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  variously 
appreciated.  The  mental  weakness  of  George  III  and  his  violent  oppo- 
sition to  emancipation  on  fancied  grounds  of  conscience  may  be  urged  in 
extenuation ;  but  the  disagreeable  fact  remains  that  he  later  consented 
to  assume  control  of  affairs  on  the  express  condition  of  never  again  rais- 
ing the  issue  of  emancipation.  Was  it  expediency,  then,  and  not  justice 
that  first  induced  him  to  support  this  measure  ? 

Before  O'Connell's  advent  into  public  life,  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
Oatholic  party  had  been  either  that  of  patient  resignation  and  hope,  or, 
At  most,  that  of  mild  and  respectful  appeal  for  redress.  O'Connell, 
however,  advocated  the  stronger  though  yet  lawful  measure  of  public 
agitation ;  the  people,  wearied  with  the  futility  of  the  former  policies, 
readily  seconded  his  views.  Henceforth  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  body. 

A  union  of  interests  was  now  projected  between  the  Catholics  and  Prot- 
«8tant8  in  opposition  to  the  Union.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  auspicious 
national  movement  begun,  when,  by  reason  of  the  King's  hopeless 
insanity,  his  eldest  son  assumed  the  regency ;  as  the  Prince  of  Wales 
he  had  frequently  given  assurance  of  his  good  will  toward  the  Catholic 
claims ;  as  regent,  however,  he  not  only  forgot  his  promises,  but  at  the 
instance  of  his  courtiers,  enacted  a  number  of  repressive  measures.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  suppress  the  Catholic  Committee  by  legal  means ; 
this  failing,  force  was  resorted  to  and  a  projected  meeting  was  dispersed, 
not,  however,  without  violent  protest  on  the  part  of  O'Connell. 

In  the  meantime  another  question  preliminary  to  emancipation  had 
been  agitating  and  dividing  men's  minds.  It  was  the  famous  privileige 
-of  Veto,  by  which  Government  was  to  be  empowered  to  reject  a  candidate 
for  a  bishopric  on  the  score  of  disloyalty.  This  was  proposed  in  1799 
as  a  condition  for  emancipation  and  was  accepted  by  ten  bishops  con- 
nected with  Maynooth.  Revived  later,  it  was  resisted  by  the  people  as 
tending  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  Church  and  destroy  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  their  bishops.  The  episcopacy,  in  l-SOS,  condemned  the 
odious  measure.  The  vetoists  had  recourse  to  Rome.  A  rescript  came 
from  Mgr.  Quarantotti  authorizing  the  clause;  but  it  found  few  sup- 
porters, and  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Catholic  Conunittee  in 
1813.  The  bill  of  emancipation,  however,  even  with  this  restriction, 
failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons.  On  his  return  from  his  French 
captivity,  in  1815,  Pius  VII.,  instead  of  repudiating  the  action  of  his 
vicar,  Quarantotti,  as  the  Irish  fondly  hoped,  renewed  his  approbation  of 
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"the  Veto;  still  the  clergy  and  people  at  large  maintained  their  opposition. 
The  matter  finally  dropped,  but  by  sowing  discord  it  had  served  to  retard 
the  movement  for  emancipation. 

With  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  the  power  of  France  was 
crushed.  England,  relieved  at  length  from  the  constant  dread  of  inva- 
sion, was  enabled  to  pursue  her  favorite  policy  of  coercion  in  Ireland. 
The  Catholic  Bureau  was  suppressed  in  spite  of  loud  protests  from  the 
Catholic  body.  The  hated  Irish  constabulary  was  created  by  Peel  to 
overawe  or  beat  down  all  opposition.  Added  to  the  divisions  already 
existing,  these  hostile  measures  reduced  the  Catholic  cause  to  a  low  ebb ; 
agitation  itself  seemed  dead  from  the  very  lack  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
secure  a  place  of  assembly.  Only  O'Connell's  sovereign  hopefulness  and 
untiring  energy  could  have  tided  the  sacred  cause  over  this  slough  0% 
despond,  and  brought  back  vitality  when  life  seemed  to  have  fled. 
Hope  sprang  up  afresh  on  the  occasion  of  a  friendly  demonstration  from 
the  liberal  Protestants  of  Dublin ;  Mr.  Plunkett  again  brought  the  bill 
before  Parliament ;  it  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords.  In  this  year  occurred  the  King's  visit  to  Ireland.  The  enthusi- 
astic reception  accorded  by  all  classes  highly  gratified  him ;  his  heart 
warmed  toward  this  loyal  people,  and  grieved  for  their  misfortunes ;  he 
promised  them  relief — yet  he  became  later  on  the  unyielding  foe  of 
justice  to  the  oppressed  Catholics. 

In  the  meantime  O'Connell  was  busy  with  his  plans  for  agitation. 
In  1823  he  formed,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  what  was  known  as  the 
Oatholic  Association,  to  enlist  in  support  of  emancipation  all  classes  in 
€very  part  of  Ireland.  Famine  and  coercive  laws  crippled  its  labors  for 
several  years.  It  was  at  length  started  after  heroic  efforts  on  his  part 
and  straightway  became  a  mighty  power  in  the  land.  The  government 
sought  to  paralyze  this  .strong  popular  movement  by  the  arrest  of  O'Con- 
nell on  a  charge  of  sedition ;  failing  in  this  it  attacked  the  association. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  demanding  its  suppression.  A 
deputation,  including  Shiel  and  O'Connell,  was  sent  to  London  to  plead 
for  the  proscribed  association  and  to  present  the  Catholic  claims  before 
the  English  public.  The  organization,  however,  was  suppressed.  Yet 
the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  of  England  was  surprising; 
monster  meetings  were  held,  and  new  supporters  were  daily  gained  in 
Parliament  itself.  The  government  seemed  at  length  to  become  recon- 
ciled. The  bill  was  again  introduced  and  passed  the  second  reading. 
Catholic  Ireland  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  speedy  deliverance,  when  the 
cup  of  hope  was  rudely  dashed  from  her  lips.  The  Duke  of  York  pro- 
tested against  the  measure  in  the  name  of  the  "  Protestant  Supremacy.'' 
Heligions  intolerance  prevailed  and  the  bill  was  again"  rejected  by  the 
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Lords.  Bat  the  straggle  began  afresh ;  meetings,  local  or  proTindal, 
were  held  constantly  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  from  each  there  went 
forth  the  same  demands  for  freemen's  rights.  The  administration  wa» 
powerless;  all  its  plans  were  checkmated  by  the  shrewdness  and  legal 
learning  of  O'Connell. 

In  1826  came  the  aprising  of  the  Waterford  tenantry  against  the 
political  dictation  of  the  powerf al  family  of  the  Beresfords.  Under  the 
burning  appeals  of  O'Connell  they  were  aroased  from  their  old  lethargy, 
and  thoagh  atterly  dependent  on  their  landlords  defied  all  intimidatioDr 
resisted  all  attempts  at  bribery,  and  returned  the  friend  of  their  canse  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  This  noble  example  of  independence  and 
integrity  was  followed  elsewhere.  The  people  had  found  their  strength, 
and,  what  was  far  more,  the  courage  to  use  it  The  heart  of  Ireland 
l)eat  high  with  a  sense  of  triumph.  In  1827  another  attempt  was  mad* 
to  pass  the  bill,  but  in  spite  of  the  favorable  reception  it  had  met  in  the 
House  of  Commons  only  two  years  before,  it  was  now  thrown  out  after  a 
long  discussion.  With  the  repeated  changes  of  the  ministry  at  this  time 
the  expectations  of  the  Catholic  body  rose  and  fell. 

In  January,  1828,  the  famous  Wellington  Cabinet  came  to  power  and 
relief  seemed  now  far  of^  indeed.  Yet  the  agitation  was  unceasing. 
Simultaneous  meetiugs,  representing  five  millions  of  Irish  Catholice, 
were  held  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  and  from  each  went  forth  the 
same  appeal  for  justice.  Even  this  exhibition  of  moral  force  failed  to 
soften  the  hardened  heart  of  the  opposition.  A  new  bill  was  contemptn- 
ously  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Then  come  the  crowning  victory  at  the  Clare 
elections,  where  O'Connell  himself  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  a  more 
than  two-thirds  majority.  Confusion  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the 
supremacy;  Peel  himself  realized  the  full  significance  of  the  event 
Wellington,  however,  yielded  slowly ;  his  suggestion  of  a  change  of  policy 
met  with  an  angry  response  in  Parliament.  Yet  the  Catholic  body  was 
steadfast  and  determined.  The  Ministers  feared  an  insurrection ;  armed 
with  this  plea  they  went  before  Parliament ;  on  its  strength  they  forced 
the  consent  Of  an  unwilling  king.  On  February  5,  1829,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  announced  the  surrender  of  the  Government,  A  month 
later  Peel  presented  the  Catholic  Bill  of  Relief.  It  passed  the  Hoiue 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight — ^the  House 
of  Lords  by  one  hundred  and  five. 

Thus  was  gained  one  of  the  greatest  moral  victories  of  the  century.  Bj 
it  the  religion  of  over  six  millions  of  people  was  freed  from  the  shackles 
with  which  national  hatred  and  religious  intolerance  had  so  long  bound  ii 
It  may  appear  strange  that  the  idea  of  religious  tolerance  and  equality 
of  civil  rights  should  have  been  so  slow  in  attaining  to  its  triumph  at  & 
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time  not  Tery  far  removed  from  our  own,  and  in  a  country  which  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  cultured  nations.  It  is  certainly  painful  to  contemplate 
that  even  when  yielded  it  was  conceded  not  to  the  principle  of  equity 
involved,  but  only  to  the  stress  of  events  and  on  the  score  of  political 
•expediency.  But  prejudice  dies  hard,  especially  when  nourished  by 
temporal  emoluments  and  pride  of  place  in  Church  or  State. 

The  victory  was,  however,  a  grand  tribute  to  the  Liberator,  and  in  the 
joy  and  pride  of  success  he  may  well  have  reckoned  as  nought  the  labors, 
the  sacrifices,  and  the  dangers  he  had  braved.  The  difficulties  and  obstacles 
had  been  many — a  hostile  King  and  Parliament  in  England ;  a  proud 
^d  jealous  Protestant  faction  in, Ireland;  dissensions  with  or  among 
his  friends  and  followers ;  a  lack  of  sympathy,  to  say  the  least,  among 
the  Catholic  nobility  in  England,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  Ireland  as  well ; 
•distrust  at  times  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  a  seeming  betrayal  by 
the  Father  of  Christendom  himself.  Yet  energy,  courage,  tact,  gen- 
•erosity  and  uuselfishneas  dissolved  or  bore  down  all  opposition  until  the 
^lorioas  triumph  was  achieved. 

M.  Godr6  deserves  well  of  the  reading  public  for  this  second  edition  of 
the  Liberator's  "  Life  and  Work."  He  has  shown  considerable  diligence 
in  collecting  his  data,  and  certainly  much  literary  skill  in  their  disposition 
and  presentation.  The  result  is  a  well-nigh  model  popular  biography. 
It  contains  an  abundance  of  interesting  information  without  any  of  the 
dryness  of  mere  detail.  Its  tone  is  sympathetic  yet  free  from  extrava- 
gance. To  the  French  reader  it  presents  an  admirable  compendium  of  the 
larger  English  lives  of  O'Connell  and  the  polical  history  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  The  work  has  merited  the  much-coveted  approval  of 
the  French  Academy. 

Apropos  of  this  new  life  of  O'Connell  it  may  be  of  some  utility  if  a 
brief  bibliography  be  here  appended.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive, 
■only  to  place  before  the  reader  the  principal  works  in  which  may  be 
found  the  materials  of  this  famous  episode  in  the  history  of  human 
liberty. 

I.  Original  akd  Docitmentaey  Soueces. — Hansard's  Parliamen- 
tary Debates  (1800-1829) ;  Amherst,  History  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
London,  2  vols.,  1886 ;  Fitzpatrick,  Life,  Times  and  Correspondence  of 
Bishop  Doyle,  (J.K.L.)  Dublin,  2  v.,  1861-1881 ;  the  same,  Correspond- 
ence of  O'Connell,  2  v.,  London,  1888;  Madden,  Historical  Notice  of 
Penal  Laws  against  Catholics,  London,  1865 ;  MacNevin,  Pieces  of  Irish 
History  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  New 
York,  1807;  Charles  Butler,  Historical  Memoirs  respecting  English, 
Irish  and  Scotch  Catholics,  4  v.,  London,  1819-1822;  Bishop  Milner, 
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Supplemeniary  Memoirs  of  English  Catholics,  addressed  to  Charier 
Butler,  London,  1820 ;  Grattan,  Speeches  in  Irish  and  Imperial  Parlia- 
ments, 4  T.,  London,  1822 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Rt  Hon. 
Henry  Grattan,  5  v.,  London,  1839-1843 ;  Burke,  Works  and  Correepond- 
ence,  8  v.,  London,  1851 ;  Flood,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Kt.  Hon.  Henry  Flood,  by  Warden  Flood,  Dublin,  1838 ;  Plowden, 
Historical  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  from  the  invasion  of  Henry  II  to 
the  Union  with  Great  Britain  in  1807,  Dublin,  3  v.,  1808 ;  Hippesly,  Ob- 
serTations  on  the  Petitions  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  London,  1806  ; 
William  Parnell,  An  Historical  Apology  for  Irish  Catholics,  Dublin, 
1807 ;  (Cardinal)  Moran,  Spicileginm  Ossoriense,  Letters  illnstratire  of 
Irish  History  from  the  Reformation  to  the  year  1800,  Dublin,  3  v.,  1874- 
1885;  O'Reilly,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  MacHale,  Archbishop  of 
Tnam,  vol.  I,  Dublin,  1888 ;  Theiner,  Aktenstflcke  zur  Oeschichte  der 
Emanzipation  der  Eatholiken  in  England,  1835. 

Historical  Rbtrospeots. — Justin  MacCarthy,  History  of  Our  Own 
Times  (1837-1880) ;  Froude,  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  XVIIL. 
Century,  London,  3  v.,  1872;  Lecky,  Ireland  in  the  XVIII.  Cen- 
tury ;  Fr.  de  Prtssense,  L'Irlande  et  I'Angleterre  (1800-1888), 

Paris,  1889 ;  R.  Barry  O'Brien,  Fifty  Years  of  Concession  to  Ireland 
(1831-1881)  2  v.,  London,  1882;  Ball,  Historical  Review  of  Legislative- 
Systems  in  Ireland  (1172-1800),  London,  1888;  De  Beaumont, 
L'Irlande  Sociale,  Religiense  et  Politique,  Paris,  2  v.,  1881 ;  Hery6,  La 
Grise  Irlandaise  depuis  la  fin  du  XVIII  Si^cle  jusqn'  a  nos  jours,  Paris, 
1885 ;  Bellesheim,  Geschichte  der  Katholischen  Kirche  in  Irland,  vol. 
Ill,  1888  ;  Mant,  History  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Union  of  1801,  London,  2  v.,  1840;  Ball,  The  Reformed 
Church  in  Ireland,  London,  1886 ;  Manning,  Miscellanies,  3  v.,  London 
1877-1889. 

BiooBAPHiES  OF  O'CoNNELL.  —  John  O'ConncU,  Life  and  Speeches 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  Dublin,  2  v.,  1845 ;  BrUhl,  Irland  und  O'Connell ; 
Freiburg,  1873 ;  Baumstark,  O'Connell,  Freiburg,  1873 ;  O'Connell  in 
Wetzer  u.  Weltes  Kirchenlexicon,  vol.  VI;  (2d  ed.),  Freiburg,  1890; 
O'Connell  Centenary  Record,  Dublin,  1878 ;  Langlois,  O'Connell  d'aprte 
sa  eorrespondance  (Correspondant,  25  Dec.,  1888,  25  Jan.,  1889) ;  J.  A. 
Hamilton,  O'Connell  (Lives  of  Statesmen  Series),  London,  1888 ;  Keane, 
Panegyric  on  O'Connell,  Dublin,  1897  ;  Robert  Dunlop,  Daniel  O'Connell 
a!hd  the  Revival  of  National  Life  in  Ireland,  New  York,  1900.  The- 
famous  sketch  by  "  Timon "  in  his  "  Portraits  "  and  the  three  days 
funeral  discourse  of  Padre  Ventura  at  Paris  are  documents  of  primary 
value  for  foreign  appreciation  of  0' Council's  purpose  and  methods. 

M.  O'C. 
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DicLehrevon  der  Gemeinschaft  der  Heiligen  im  Chrlstlichen 
Alterthum,  eine  dogmengescbichtliche  studie,  tou  J.  P.  Kirscb 

(Forschungen  znr  christlichen  Litteratur — imd  Dogmengeschichte^ 
Vol.  I,  Heft  I.)    Mainz,  Fr.  Kirchheim,  1900,  8°  p.  230. 

With  this  study  on  the  ecclesiastical  teaching  of  Christian  antiquity 
concerning  the  Commiinion  of  Saints,  Dr.  Ehrhard,  professor  of  Church 
History  at  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Kirsch,  professor  of  Patrology  and  Christian 
Archaeology  at  Friburg  in  Switzerland,  begin  a  series  of  "Researches" 
in  Early  Christian  Literature  and  the  History  of  Dogma.  For  the  first 
time  Catholics  undertake  such  a  work ;  we  wish  them  the  success  they 
merit  in  a  field  that  is  strewn  with  delicate  problems  and  difficulties  of 
no  common  kind.  Dr.  Kirsch  treats  in  the  essay  before  us  of  the  earliest 
traces  in  Christian  literature  and  monuments  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints.  In  the  remnants  of  the  primitive  Christian  literature, 
beginning  with  the  Scripture,  he  finds  no  few  nor  uncertain  echoes  of  this 
belief, — the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  one  another,  the  relation  of  the 
"  chosen  just  ones "  in  heaven  to  the  faithful  on  earth,  the  angels  as 
guardians  of  the  faithful,  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  New  Testa- 
ment opens  the  list  of  touching  "  testimonia."  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  the  Didach^,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Martyrdom  of 
Polycarp,  the  Apologists,  the  very  old  "Acta  Pauli  et  TheclsB,"  and  other 
literary  texts  furnish  phrases  of  astonishing  significance  when  pressed 
for  all  their  meaning.  In  their  light  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
following  (slightly  restored)  beautiful  epitaph  from  the  Cemetery  of 
Priscilla  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  : 

Vos  precor,  0  fratres,  orare  hue  quando  venitis 
Et  precibus  totis  patrem  natumque  rogatis, 
Sit  vestra  mentis  Agapes  carse  meminisse 
Ut  Deus  omnipotens  Agapen  in  ssecula  servet. 

In  a  second  section  of  his  researches.  Dr.  Kirsch  treats  the  development 
of  this  teaching  during  the  third  century, — the  spiritual  relation  of  the 
faithful  to  one  another  on  earth,  their  relation  to  the  departed  "  Sancti," 
the  ofSce  of  the  Martyrs,  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  functions  of 
the  angels  as  regards  the  faithful. 

TertuUian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Hippolytus,  the  "  Acta  Martyrnm,"  fur- 
nish abundant  confirmations  and  illustrations  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  cite  the  following  Greek  epitaph  on 
the  "  little  boy,"  Dionysius,  found  at  Rome  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  on 
the  Nomentan  Way : 
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Aiovwrim  vijirun 
oKaKW  SvffaSe  xei 
T€  fterd,  r&p  a 

Be  Koi  fifimv  iu  rai 

a  S^iavi  irp€vj(a<i  (sic) 

KM  Tov  fXi^avTOi  Koi  ypdip-avTO^.^ 

Another  precious  moDnment  of  the  same  kind  and  time  (third  cea- 
tary)  comes  from  Giuil,— it  is  known  as  the  Epitaph  of  Pectorios  of  Aatan: 
0  Aschandios,  my  father,  my  heart's  desire,  with  my  sweet  mother  and 
my  brothers,  bethink  thee,  in  the  Peace  of  the  Ichthys  (Fish)  of  thy 
Pektorios."  This  is  reprinted  from  Le  Blant,  Inscript.  Ghritiemiee 
de  la  Gaule  (I.  p.  8,  no.  4),  and  differs  only  in  its  eloquence  from  an 
epitaph  of  the  same  period,  yet  kept  in  the  Christian  Museum  pf  the  Lat- 
eran  (Inscr.  cl.,  riii.,  n.  19 ;  De  Bossi,  II  Museo  Epigrafico  Pio-Lateian, 
tav.  Tiii,  no.  19.) 

Anatolius  filio  benemerenti  fecit 
Qui  visit  annis  vii  mensis  vii  die 
Bus  XX  Ispiritus  tuus  bene  requies 
Gat  in  Deo  petas  pro  sorore  tua. 

Finally,  in  the  great  Christian  doctors  of  the  fourth  century,  Kirsch 
finds  the  complete  consequences  of  this  teaching, — ^in  men  like  Augustine, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Basil 
of  Neocaesarea,  John  Chyrsostom,  and  many  others.  Their  belief  is  ex- 
pounded with  much  acumen,  in  considerable  detail,  and  with  no  small 
display  of  critical  method  and  thoroughness.  Many  of  the  most  con- 
yincing  passages  are  printed  in  full, — the  references  to  the  others  are 
abundant.  Dr.  Eirsch  contributes  an  item  to  the  controversy  on  the 
"Apostles'  Creed,"  by  the  pages  214-227,  in  which  he  discusses  the  time 
of  insertion  and  the  meaning  of  "  communio  sanctorum  "  in  that  ven- 
erable symbol.  It  is  first  met  with  in  the  Church  of  Gaul,  in  the  writings 
of  Faustns,  Bishop  of  Riez  (449-462),  who  in  the  work  on  the  Holy  Ghost 
mentions  these  words,  as  following,  "  Sanctam  Ecclesiam,"  in  the  creed. 

T.  J.  S. 

'  "  Dionysius,  an  innocent  child,  lies  here  wilh  the  Saints.  Remember  in  yonr 
holy  prayers,  both  the  writer  of  the  epitaph  and  the  engraver."  This  and  many 
other  pious  acclamations  and  prayers  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Eirsch's  "Acclamationea 
und  Gebete  der  altchristlichen  Grabschriften,"  (Kdin,  1897.) 
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The  World's  Best  Orations,  edited  by  David  J.  Brewer.  (Justice 
David  J.  Brewer,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Editor-in-Chief; 
Edward  A.  Allen  and  William  Schuyler,  Associated  Editors ;  Sir 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart,  M.  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council ;  ten  volumes ;  Ferd  P.  Kaiser,  St.  Louis,  1900). 
The  power  of  the  orator  is  too  subtle  a  thing  to  be  put  entirely  into 
words.   The  words  are  at  best  only  the  dead  husks  of  the  vivifying 
personality.    Yet  they  are  the  near  approaches  to  important  men  and 
important  questions  of  history;  and  the  anthology  that  gives  us  the 
best  of  all  orations  in  a  convenieat  form  has  fulfilled  a  good  purpose. 
The  rigid  laws  of  classicism,  the  Greek  rhetoric,  have  crumbled  into 
mere  tradition ;  the  modern  psychological  view  of  oratorical  persuasion 
has  taken  its  place. 

The  editors  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  men  who  might  err, 
from  the  oratorical  or  literary  point  of  view,  by  leaning  too  decidedly  to 
the  demand  for  historical  sequence  and  interpretation.  The  translation, 
in  the  second  volume,  of  Bismarck's  "  Plea  for  Imperial  Armament,"  is 
most  valuable  historically,  but  the  reader  who  looks  only  for  "  gems  of 
oratory  "  might  look  upon  it  as  cumbering  the  work.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
has  included  Lord  Beaconsfield's  reply  to  his  celebrated  attack  on  the 
expenditures  of  the  royal  family.  "  The  Meaning  of  Conservatism "  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Beaconfield's  speeches,  but  it  might  easily  be 
overlooked,  in  a  compilation  of  this  sort,  were  not  its  object  more  com- 
prehensive than  literary  or  oratorical.  Justice  Brewer's  guiding  hand  is 
evident  in  the  selection  of  certain  speeches  usually  neglected  in  similar 
anthologies.  Webster's  and  Clay's  and  Patrick  Henry's  and  even  Proctor 
Knott's  Duluth  speeches  are  in  neai'ly  all,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  Andrew 
Hamilton's  fine  discourse  "For  Free  Speech  in  America,"  delivered  in 
1735.  Guizot's  addresses  are  well  known,  but  Flaxman's  are  hard  to 
find.  One  is  always  sure  to  see  copious  extracts  from  Burke  and  Fox 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  but  the  typical  sermons  of  Newman,  Monsabri  and 
Agustino  da  Montefeltro  are  not  often  given.  As  a  means  by  which  the 
change  in  the  speaker's  point  of  view  as  to  the  oration  may  be  studied. 
Judge  Brewer's  anthology  is  excellent.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Bos- 
suet  and  Bourdaloue,  David  Dudley  Field  and  Albert  Gallatin,  Lowell 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons  here  offer  material  most  valuable  for  analysis  of 
the  processes  of  progress  from  the  mannered  and  "classical"  methods  of 
the  past  to  the  simpler  and  less  pompous  technique  of  the  present.  The 
rhetoric  no  longer  controls ;  the  introductions  of  Cicero's  time,  which 
might  be  prefixed  to  an  oration  of  almost  any  kind,  have  given  way, 
in  our  time,  to  things  less  conventional;  and  the  dramatic  efforts  of 
Bossnet,  so  carefully  rehearsed  and  considered,  would  be  risky  if 
7cu 
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attempted  to-day  even  by  a  man  of  genius.  Loweire  "  Democracy  "  and 
the  discourses  of  James  Cardinal  Gibbons  are  among  the  best  examples 
of  the  modem  manner. 

From  the  historical  side,  the  Hon.  George  Boutwell's  speech  on  the 
"  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson,"  and  the  late  Hon.  Richard  P. 
Bland's  "  Parting  of  the  Ways,"  hare  great  interest.  Henry  W.  Grady's 
noble  discourse  on  "  The  South  and  the  Bace  Problem "  is  here,  too. 
The  volume  containing  the  example  of  Archbishop  Byan's  sermons  hu 
not  yet  reached  us, — as  the  ten  volumes  are  not  yet  completed.  We 
trust  that  examples  of  some  of  the  greatest  addresses  at  the  receptions  of 
the  French  Academy  and  one  of  the  most  logical  of  Herr  Windhorst* s 
speeches, — and  there  are  many  fine  ones, — will  be  included.  The  com- 
pilation is  so  broadly  conceived,  that  we  shall  expect  to  find  no  really 
great  name  in  oratory  omitted.  The  publisher  has  evidently  spared  no 
means  of  making  the  mechanical  part  of  the  volumes  worthy  of  the 
design.  M.  F.  K 


Life  and  Letters  of  Ambrose  Phillips  de  Ltsle,  by  Edmund  Sheri- 
dan Purcell,  edited  and  finished  by  Edwin  de  Lisle.  London: 
Macmillan,  1900;  2  vols.,  8°,  xiii— 423  ;  382. 
"  K  England  is  converted  to  Christ,  it  will  be  as  much  due,  under 
God,  to  you  as  to  any  one."  These  words  of  Cardinal  Newman,  directed 
in  1857  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir  before  us,  give  the  keynote  of  a  life 
that  was  well  worth  the  writing.  Ambrose  Lisle  March  Phillips  de  Lisle 
was  bom  in  1809,  and  died  in  1878.  He  is  therefore  a  child  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  one  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  in  him  all  the  lights  and 
shadows,  the  ardors  and  the  shortcomings  of  his  time.  Sprung  from  the 
higher  gentry  of  England,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  fall  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  a  worthy  French  imigri  priest,  whose  exemplary  life  and  holy 
teaching  so  won  the  heart  of  this  son  of  predilection  that  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  and  was  baptized  "  in  a  poor  Irish 
pavior's  cottage"  outside  Loughborough,  in  his  native  Leicestershire. 
Thenceforth  his  life  was  given  over  to  the  cause  of  religion,  of  which  he 
remained  to  the  end  a  tireless  apostle,  gathering  the  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
but  ever  faithful  to  a  few  guiding  principles  that  lent.  unWy  and  con- 
sistency to  his  career.  One  of  these  was  the  corporate  reunion  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  the  Church  of  Borne.  The  way  of  individual 
conversion  did  not  displease  de  Lisle, — on  the  contrary,  no  lay  Catholic 
labored  more  zealously  or  fruitfully  to  bring  over  to  the  Boman  pale  every 
choice  soul  with  which  he  came  into  contact.  But  he  believed  that  one 
day  the  entire  organization  of  Anglicanism  could  be  won  for  the  cause 
of  unity ;  that  prospect  sustained  and  gladdened  him  to  his  death.  In 
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these  pages  are  told  the  vicissitudes  of  the  various  "  schemata  "  by  which 
this  end  was  to  be  obtained,  some  that  found  no  favor  at  the  centre  of 
unity,  and  others  that  were  welcomed  there  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  universal  work.  That  portion  of  de  Lisle's  correspondence  which  deals 
with  corporate  reunion  is  highly  interesting,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
who  would  Understand  the  latest  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  and  their 
preliminaries  that  now  cover  a  period  of  two  generations,  Wiseman, 
Newman,  Manning,  Lord  Talbot,  Pugin,  Father  Ignatius,  Montalembert 
figure  in  varying  degrees  in  these  letters,  all  of  which  are  marked  by 
elevation  and  candor  of  views,  and  that  more  than  ordinary  optimism 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  secret  of  his  perennial  enthusiasm. 

De  Lisle  was  an  ardent  patriot.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  his  patriotism 
that  dictated  his  philosophy  of  England's  conversion  —so  mighty  a  com- 
mercialism needed  the  counterbalance  of  a  religion  at  once  universal  and 
mystical,  if  it  would  not  run  the  risk  of  parting  forever  from  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  Christ,  and  thereby  enter  on  the  sure  road  of  decline 
and  death.  Though  a  Conservative,  de  Lisle  was  always  a  friend  of 
Gladstone,  whose  opinions  and  principles  concerning  Turkey  he  shared. 
As  a  youth  of  fourteen,  he  had  reasoned  himself  into  the  view  that  not 
the  Pope,  but  the  Great  Turk,  was  Antichrist.  His  most  important 
literary  venture  is  a  work  entitled  "  Mahometanism  in  its  Kelations  to 
Prophecy"  (1855).  For  this  work, whose  inspiration  de  Lisle  accredited 
to  the  apocalyptic  commentaries  of  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Lacunza,  Mr. 
Purcell  claims  "a  not  unimportant  share"  in  the  formation  of  the  actual 
public  opinions  in  England  concerning  the  Religion  of  the  Sword. 

Such  a  life  as  this  resolves  itself  easily  into  a  history  of  Catholicism 
in  England,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  an  active  leader  in  all  its 
public  enterprises.  True  to  the  hereditary  instincts  of  his  race  and 
station,  de  Lisle  was  always  a  man  of  action  and  initiative, — the  patient 
and  prayerful  attitude  that  awaits  the  improbable  or  the  impossible 
could  never  be  enough  for  a  child  of  pushful  Albion.  This  gentleman 
of  rank,  who  might  have  compounded  on  easy  terms  with  his  conscience, 
taken  his  ease,  improved  his  fortune,  and  won  the  highest  recognition  in 
a  great  and  ancient  state, — perhaps  taken  the  helm  of  government, — chose 
to  be  an  apostle  of  Catholicism,  and  to  bring  to  his  work  all  the  direct- 
ness, vigor,  frankness,  liberality  and  common  sense  that  an  English 
squire  could  be  supposed  to  possess.  He  is  concerned  about  the  spread 
of  Catholicism  in  his  native  Leicestershire,  and  gives  abundantly  for  the 
organization  of  parochial  nuclei.  He  founds  with  mediaeval  munificence 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  almost  on  the  site  of  the 
famous  Grace- Dieu  Abbey  of  the  old  Catholic  days.  He  inaugurates 
and  sustains  relationships  that  culminate  in  the  Oxford  Movement,  and 
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the  conqaest  of  Newman,  Maiming,  Wilberforce,  Faber,  and  that  host 
of  "intellectual"  converts  whose  apparition  is  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  nineteenth  century  Catholicism.  He  rejoices 
to  see  the  hierarchy  re-established  and  to  witness  the  "second  spring" 
of  a  holy  religion  that  daily  absorbs  more  and  more  his  own  extraordi- 
nary energies  and  gifts.  He  would  have  Oxford  and  Cambridge  visited 
again  by  the  Catholic  youth  of  England, — had  he  lived  twenty  years 
more,  he  would  have  seen  Leo  XIII  withdraw  the  prohibition  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  ancient "  Gregorian  Chaunt,"  the  truly  "  religious  "  Gothic 
architecture,  the  reverential  service  of  God  in  the  liturgy  as  once  prac- 
ticed by  believing  men  and  women,  were  very  dear  to  his  heart,— h» 
wrote  much  and  wisely  on  them,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pugin  and 
surest  "  kenner  "  of  his  genius.  In  a  social  and  literary  way  de  Lisle 
was  ever  among  his  Anglican  brethren  a  promise,  a  hope,  a  prophet  of 
the  desired  reunion  of  the  churches  of  England  with  the  mother  see  of 
Rome.  His  was  truly  a  Gregorian  heart  that  would  easily  have  foand 
its  place  among  the  Santa  Claras  of  the  Laudian  time. 

This  intensely  English  soul  was  also  intensely  modern,  and  felt 
keenly  what  seemed  the  needless  multiplying  or  retention  of  obstacles  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  claims  and  rights  of  Catholicism.  Loyal  himself 
beyond  a  doubt  or  a  suspicion,  he  would  have  the  way  of  the  repentant 
"  erring  "  made  as  easy  as  possible ;  he  would  stretch  the  cloak  of  charity 
till  its  divine  fibre  could  yield  no  farther.  He  saw  in  this  light  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  larger  life  of  the  Church  on  the  continent  and  through- 
out the  world.  Doubtless  sympathy,  intelligence  of  actualities,  a 
prophetic  instinct  of  the  good  results  of  a  moderate  and  cunctatoiy 
policy,  are  excellent  things.  But  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  wider 
and  manifold  Catholicism  need  also  to  be  considered;  many  a  policy 
that,  isolated,  would  work  suitably, — or  could  be  tried, — is  not  unlikely, 
given  the  present  rapidity  of  communication,  to  cause  more  than  equiva- 
lent trouble  and  difficulty  in  some  other  part  of  the  body  Catholic.  That 
mighty  "balan9oir"  of  Catholicism,  the  Holy  See,  was  never  more 
needed  than  in  the  critical  era  through  which  we  are  now  moving,  in 
which  there  is  going  on  a  shifting  of  conditions  and  interests  such  as 
the  world  has  not  seen  from  time  immemorial.  Though  an  Inopportnn- 
ist  during  the  Vatican  Council,  de  Lisle  accepted  loyally  the  decision  of 
the  Church,  and  rallied  to  its  defence  in  the  years  that  followed.  Bishop 
iniathorne  could  praise  his  work  in  the  Union  Revim  as  "singularly 
good  and  able  and  to  the  main  point."  This  brings  out  another  peculi- 
arity of  the  policy  of  de  Lisle,  his  writings  in  non-Catholic  reviews.  They 
were  always  welcomed,  and  brought  with  them  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  some  aroma  of  true  Catholicism  ever  gentle  and  patient  and  to 
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sacrifices  inclined.  De Lisle  was  none  of  yonr  "fecial  priests"  of 
journalism ;  rather  iras  he  one  of  those  who  linger  on  the  border  until 
open  hostilities  force  him  across,  ready  to  spring  back  with  the  olive 
branch  when  the  smoke  of  battle  ceases.  Beati  mites!  Who  would  not 
willingly  be  accused  on  the  last  day,  before  the  Judge  of  hearts,  of 
excess  of  mansuetude,  pity,  belief  in  the  honesty  and  good  will  of  others  ? 

These  volumes  are  only  partially  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Purcell, 
the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning."  They  have  been  com- 
pleted and  revised  by  the  son  of  Ambrose  de  Lisle.  In  them  will  be 
found  many  touches  of  historical  realism,  bits  of  heightened  color,  such 
as  our  age  loves  to  find  in  biographies, — we  often  want  to  see  and  hear 
rather  than  know  the  man  we  read  about.  We  are  affected,  not  always 
judiciously,  by  the  modem  cry  for  fulness  of  detail,  exhaustive  presenta- 
tion of  circumstances,  the  mania  of  the  minute.  Another  age,  more 
medisevally  architectonic,  will  think  that  we  were  like  the  melancholy 
Jaques'  "  fool  i'  the  forest,"  who 

"  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms." 

There  is  always  room  for  criticism  and  recrimination  where  corre- 
spondence is  not  published  in  complete  form,  and  where  the  reverse  can- 
not be  seen  in  all  the  letters  that  dovetail  with  those  laid  before  us.  It 
is  possible  to  apply  to  such  works  that  reproach  of  subjectivism  which 
historians  make  against  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  "  and  "  Journals."  The 
writers  do  not  necessarily  falsify — o^ly,  their  point  of  view  is  restricted! 
personal.  This  reproach  can  even  reach  the  compilers  of  "  State  Papers" 
and  "  Documentary  Histories."  Men  like  Theiner  could  lay  themselves 
open  to  it.  How  much  more  easily  does  the  modem  biography,  half 
comment,  half  document,  lend  itself  to  adverse  criticism  as  soon  as  it 
rouses  situations  that  lay  a-slnmbering  ?  We  do  not  think  these  general 
remarks  applicable  to  the  two  beautiful  volumes  before  us.  They  conr 
tain  pages  of  notable  beauty,  e.  g.  (pp.  190-194)  de  Lisle's  "Prayer  for 
the  Reconciliation  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  Unity  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  This  commentary  on  Ps.  XXI,  written  in  1862,  runs  in  the 
shape  of  a  dialogue  between  the  "  Ecclesia  Anglicana  "  and  the  "  Chris- 
tiani  Catholici  orantes  Deum  pro  insigni  Ecclesia  Anglicana."  I  copy  a 
paragraph  written  out  of  the  heart  of  de  Lisle,  typical  of  his  conviction 
and  his  purpose : 

"  In  te  82)eraverunt  patres  nostri,  speraverunt  et  Uberasti  eos  ;  but  how 
different  was  it  in  the  happy  days  of  our  Fathers ;  in  Thee  did  they 
hope,  they  hoped  and  thou  didst  deliver  them.   Truly  they  were  thy 
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people,  and  thou  wert  their  (Jod,  ad  Te  clamaverutU  et  salvi  faeti  sunt  r 
in  te  speraveruni  et  non  sunt  confusi.  Yes,  0  my  (Jod,  well  may  I  repeat 
this  sweet  declaration  of  their  faith  and  thy  goodness  towards  them, 
for  who  is  there  that  knoweth  it  not?  Was  not  England  in  those 
happy  days  of  oar  forefathers  called  throughout  all  Christendom  the 
Island  of  Saints,  was  she  not  called  out  of  chivalrous  devotion  Uy 
thee,  the  portion  of  thy  blessed  Mother  Dos  Maria  ef  and  was  not 
thy  holy  Church  in  this  kingdom  famous  among  all  the  Churches  of 
the  Saints  P  Ego  avtem  mm  vermis  et  non  homo,  opprobrium  hominum 
et  abj'ectio  plebis.  But  now  alas !  how  changed  is  all  that!  how  faded  la 
all  the  glory  and  brightness  of  my  former  days ;  all  my  mirth  is  turned 
into  bitterness.  I  am  become  a  very  worm  of  the  earth,  at  the  mercy  of 
every  scorner  that  passeth  by.  No  longer  do  we  hear  of  the  famous 
English  Church — nay,  they  even  deny  that  I  am  a  Church  at  all,  so  dis- 
figured am  I  with  the  weight  of  my  calamities,  sum  vermis  ef  non  homo; 
I  am  become  the  reproach  of  meu,  that  is  of  Catholic  Christians,  and  the 
scorn  of  the  common  people,  that  is  of  the  meanest  sectaries  opprobrium 
iominum  et  aijectio  plebis.  Omnes  videntes  ms  deriserunt  me;  locuti  sunt 
labiis  et  moverunt  caput.  Yes,  every  looker-on  derideth  me;  they  whisper 
against  me,  shaking  their  heads  with  contempt." 

T.  J.  S. 


Die  AufFassung  dcs  Hohenlledcs  bel  den  Abysslnlern.  Ein  his- 
torisch-exegetischer  Versnch  von  Dr.  Phil.  Sebastian  Euringer. 
Leipzig :  J.  G.  Hinrich,  1900. 

The  occasion  of  this  essay  was  a  startling  statement  made  a  century 
or  more  ago  by  James  Bruce  in  his  "  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  '* 
and  recently  accepted  and  endorsed  (though  not  without  astonishment 
on  his  part)  by  Dr.  Biedel,  to  the  effect  that  (1)  the  Abyssinian  Church 
interprets  literally  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  (2)  forbids  the  reading 
of  that  book  to  all  save  the  aged  priests,  for  whom,  Bruce  adds,  it  is 
favorite  reading.  Dr.  Euringer,  who  has  been  for  some  time  preparing- 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  in  the  Ethiopic  version,  has 
found  abundant  evidence  of  the  erroneous  character  of  the  first  part  of 
this  statement,  while  he  holds,  from  an  Abyssinian  priest,  that  the  second 
part  of  it  is  equally  false.  Several  readings  of  the  Ethiopic  version  are 
radically  opposed  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Canticle.  For  instance, 
the  sixth  verse  of  Chapter  I  is  so  worded  as  to  make  evident  that  in  it 
not  the  material  sun,  but  Christ,  the  spiritual  sun,  is  understood.  Nu- 
merous marginal  glosses  point  clearly  to  the  general  acceptance  of  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  For  instance  (Cantic.  II,  11)  we  read :  In  the 
day  of  His  espousals ;  that  is  "  In  the  day  of  His  crucifixion,  in  the  day 
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of  His  passion,  in  the  day  of  His  death,  in  the  day  of  His  espousals." 
Not  less  cogent  are  liturgical  strophes  with  which  the  text  is  interspersed. 
After  III,  5,  "  I  adjure  you,  0  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  etc.,  we  read : 
"  The  Logos,  the  Son,  my  brother  skipped  between  the  mountains, 

Bending  He  looks  through  the  lattice,  and  peeps  through  the  window. 

With  thy  flesh  he  united  the  burning  beauty  of  his  Divinity. 

Maria,  since  through  thee  we  found  confidence 

We  call  thee  the  wood  of  the  ark." 
Finally  in  an  Ethiopic  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum,  we  find  a 
commentary  with  the  following  title:  "The  Canticle  of  Canticles,  con- 
cerning the  Son  and  the  Christian  Church  and  his  Mother."  So  much 
for  the  first  statement  of  James  Bruce,  who  evidently  "n'a  rien  perdu 
pour  attendre."  Dr.  Riedel  will  not  need  to  trouble  himself  any  more 
in  order  to  account  for  the  Abyssinian  Church  being  influenced  by  the 
Nestorian  doctrine  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Dr.  Euringer  adds  to 
the  above  the  testimony  of  an  Abyssinian  priest  who  stoutly  denies  the 
custom  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  in  the 
Abyssinian  Church  (Schismatic  or  Catholic).  He  also  denies  the  state- 
ment of  Bruce  that  only  the  aged  priests  were  allowed  to  read  the 
Canticle.  "  Nobody  in  the  Abyssinian  Church,"  said  he,  "  is  forbidden 
to  read  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  The  Book  is  commented  on  from  the 
pulpit ;  it  is  taught  to  the  children.  ...  It  does  not  contain  any- 
thing dangerous  except  for  the  wicked-minded." 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  add  that  Dr.  Euringer's  treatment  of  his 
subject  is  far  more  thorough  than  demanded  by  the  occasion.  It  speaks 
well  for  his  former  teacher  P6re  Lagrange,  to  whom  this  excellent 
"opuscnlum"  is  dedicated.  Judging  from  Dr.  Herkenne's  work  (Bul- 
letin, April,  1899),  who  in  his  turn  styles  himself  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Euringer,  the  good  seed  sown  by  the  able  Professor  of  the  "Ecole 
Pratique  d'Etudes  Bibliques  "  in  Jerusalem,  "  fell  into  the  good  ground 
and  grew  and  brought  fruit  ...  in  patience."  May  it  be  "  to 
the  hundredfold  1 " 

H.  II. 


La  Vie  de  Saint  DIdier  fivSquede  Cahors  (590-655)  parRen6  Poupar- 
din.    Paris:  Picard,  8°,  1900.    Pp.  xx— 64. 

In  M.  Poupardin's  text  of  the  life  of  Desiderius  of  Cahors  we  have 
the  almost  contemporary  story  of  one  of  those  great  Gallo-Roman  bishops 
who  stood  for  religion  and  civil  order  in  the  centuries  that  followed  the 
collapse  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  West.  He  could  be  put  into  the 
portrait  gallery  of  the  best  men  painted  by  Gregory  of  Tours ;  indeed  he 
is  spiritually  of  the  race  and  stock  of  Gregory.    Original  texts  of  that 
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period  are  rare ;  hence  the  timeliness  of  this  edition.   The  reader  will 
gain  a  better  impression  of  that  old  world  of  change  and  disorder  from 
the  reading  of  such  texts  than  from  many  an  elaborate  essay.  Especially 
is  this  so  if  he  prepares  himself  by  reading  those  inimitable  "B^ts 
M^roringiens,  in  which  Amedie  Thierry  has  told  in  a  kind  of  "  canserie  " 
that  is  charmingly  "  gauloise  "  the  lights  and  the  shadows  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  in  Frankish  Oanl.    Very  curious  is  the  reference 
(p.  89)  to  the  Irish  hermit  Amanus,  an  "  inclausus  "  who  was  "  amicns 
fidelissimus  "  of  Desiderius,  and  who  was  "  ex  genere,  Scotorum  veniens." 
Four  centuries  later  we  shall  still  meet  these  "inclausi"  (reclusi)  at  Cologne, 
Mainz,  Fulda  and  elsewhere  in  Qermany.   Bnt  their  first  continental 
experience  was  in  Ganl,  where  the  first  Scotic  cloisters  of  Columbanns 
and  the  scattered  "  Hospitia  Scotorum  "  had  long  been  drawing  ascetic 
souls  from  Bangor  and  Clonmacnoise  and  lona.   There  is  (p.  30)  a  brief 
bat  picturesque  sketch  of  the  household  of  some  one  of  those  great  Gallo- 
Frankish  bishops  who  so  disliked  Columbanns.   "  Non  ibi  (in  the  pal- 
ace of  Desiderius)  canes  fastidinm,  non  sui  studium  inrogabant;  non 
hujuscemodi  quadrupedia  volnptuosa  potius  quam  necessaria  intererant, 
non  simns  jocum,  non  istrio  risum,  non  scurra  cachinnnm  excitabat,  sed 
totum  quies,  totum  gravitas,  totum  patientia  occupabat"   The  work  is 
also  very  valuable  for  the  history  of  architecture,  especially  the  origin 
of  Lombard  or  earliest  Romanesque  architecture.  T.  J.  S. 

Saint  Jean  Chrysostom,  (344-407),  par  Aim6  Puech.   Paris :  LecoSre, 
1900,  8°  pp.  200. 

No  better  hand  than  that  of  M.  Aim^  Puech  could  undertake  a 
popular  account  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  Christian  orators,  and  one 
of  the  most  apostolic  bishops  who  ever  lived.  By  his  excellent  treatise 
on  the  "Morale  de  Si  Jean  Chrysostome,"  M.  Puech  brought  out  the 
sincerity,  purity  and  evangelical  simplicity  of  St.  John's  conduct  at 
Antioch  and  Constantinople.  In  that  supreme  struggle  between  the 
spirit  of  paganism  yet  viable  in  the  worldliness  and  the  materialism  of 
the  times,  St.  John  was  a  figure  not  second  to  any  of  the  great  martyrs 
of  the  third  century,  a  Cyprian,  an  Origen,  a  Pionius.  For  all  its  ex- 
ternal Christianity  the  civil  power  at  Byzantium  was  not  and  never  could 
be  foncUrement  Christian, — there  lurked  in  its  marrow  a  malediction  of 
imperialism  that  necessarily  revealed  itself  data  occaswne.  What  Demos- 
thenes was  on  the  Pnyx  for  Philip,  that  was  John  for  the  "saeculum" 
enthroned  and  crowned,  whether  it  was  manifest  in  the  oppression  of 
the  poor,  in  the  whirl  of  vanities,  or  in  the  malevolence  of  luxury 
reproved  and  withstood.  M.  Puech  brings  out  very  strongly  the  un- 
adorned native  Pauline  character  of  St.  John's  moral  teaching;  the 
novelty  of  the  Christian  homily  which  he  raised  to  be  one  of  the  great 
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instrumeDts  of  bnman  persuasion,  even  if  he  did  borrow  its  form  from 
the  Stoic  preachments  of  a  previous  age;  the  historical  and  ethical 
character  of  his  exegesis  as  opposed  to  the  Alexandrian  allegory  and  the 
rigid  literalism  of  Antioch.  It  is  to  the  Bible,  especially  the  Prophets, 
that  this  great  Speaker  of  Christendom  owes  the  puissance  and  sublimity 
•of  his  images,  the  security  of  his  logic,  the  unity  of  his  argument, — after 
him  Bossuet  will  draw  at  the  same  deep  fountain,  and  the  world  will 
bear  once  more  the  divine  tones  of  that  eloquence  which  first  charmed 
the  world  from  the  lips  of  Isaias.  Guide  of  souls,  professor  of  Christian 
«thics,  friend  of  youth  and  its  model  amid  the  blandishments  of  two 
cities  that  sheltered,  as  no  cities  before  or  since,  the  vices  of  East  and 
West,  this  incomparable  man  translated  into  Christian  life  all  that  was 
best  in  Plato  and  Zeno,  and  interfused  it  with  the  new  leaven  of 
humanity, — the  tender,  merciful,  loving  spirit  of  Jesus.  M.  Puech  is  an 
artist  in  the  sketching  and  shading  of  character, — his  comparison 
■{p.  196)  of  John  and  Ambrose  is  both  true  and  delicately  done.  It  is 
harder  to  agree  with  him  when  (p.  9)  he  maintains  that  he  was  among 
the  Fathers  "  un  de  ceux  qui  furent  le  plus  complStement  d^tach^s  de 
la  civilisation  antique."  Chrysostom  was  long  the  disciple  of  Libanius. 
What  that  meant  may  be  seen  from  the  excellent  study  of  M.  Harrent 
on  "Les  Eooles  d'Antioche."  As  the  outer  forms  of  paganism  wore 
away,  it  centered  its  hope  more  and  more  on  its  philosophers  and  teachers» 
its  letters  and  arts.  The  influence  of  Stoics  and  Sophists  was  very  great 
in  the  world  into  which  Chrysostom  was  bdrn ;  and  precisely  in  such 
academies  as,  that  of  Libanius,  tolerated  because  of  the  stress  they  laid 
on  conduct  and  ideal  morality.  Is  it  not  here  that  John  caught  the  first 
impulse  to  that  life  of  irpaicriicr)  that  he  was  afterward  to  illustrate  ? 
Is  not  this  one  reason  why  he  stands  oS  so  among  all  other  Christian 
fathers  ?  M.  Puech  has  given  us  an  exquisite  sketch  into  which  he  has 
woven  the  pietistic  perfume  of  Neander's  beautiful  portrait,  the  narra- 
tive charm  of  that  of  Amedde  Thierry,  the  literary  skill  of  Paul  Albert's 
sketch  of  the  popular  orator,  the  theological  acumen  of  Bardenhewer, 
and  his  own  well-earned  sense  of  the  apostolic  earnestness  and  "droiture" 
of  the  greatest  Greek  who  ever  confessed  Christ.  The  book  is  replete 
with  citations ;  the  author  rightly  says  it  is  the  best  way  to  make  Chry- 
sostom known.  T.  J.  S. 


La  Venerable  Jeanne  d'Arc  (1412-1431),  par  L.  Petit  de  JuUeville. 
Paris :  Lecoffre,  1900,  8",  pp.  200. 

The  most  learned  of  the  modern  historians  of  French  literature  has 
undertaken  this  sketch  of  Joan  of  Arc  for  the  Lecoffre  collection, 
"  Les  Saints."   Needless  to  say  that  the  documents  of  Quicherat  and  the 
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later  works  on  her  life  are  worked  over  with  eqaal  skill  and  eloquence. 
Xotablj  rapid  and  pictnresqne  are  the  descriptions  of  the  process  of  the 
Maid,  her  death  and  her  rehabilitation.  In  M.  de  Julleville's  narrations  the 
spirit  of  French  nationalism  permeates  every  page ;  Jeanne  is  the  nation 
incorporate,  betrayed,  agonizing,  bnt  never  despairing.  French  patriotism 
is  very  holy  and  compatible  with  the  highest  demands  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;  so  much  so  that  in  1456  the  nation  will  compel  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  saintly  virgin's  memory,  and  in  1869  the  cause  of  her  canonization 
will  be  introduced  at  Eome,  with  this  effect,  that  in  1894  Leo  XIII  will 
sign  the  decree  that  embodies  the  favorable  conclusions  of  Cardinal 
Parocchi,  "  Relator "  of  this  famous  initiatory  process,  with  whom  were 
associated  the  Bishop  of  Orl^s,  where  the  primary  inquest  was  held 
(1874-1888),  and  Father  Captier,  the  present  Snperior-G«neral  of  Saint 
Sulpice.  The  decree  is  given  in  a  French  translation  (pp.  193-200). 
These  valuable  little  volumes  of  "  Les  Saints  "  ought  to  be  in  the  library 
of  every  school,  academy,  and  college ;  they  contain  something  modern 
and  fresh  in  hagiology. 

T.  J.  S. 


Strlefzuge  durch  die  Biblische  Flora,  von  Lepold  Fonck,  S.  J. 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau :  Herder,  1900 ;  8to.,  pp.  xiii  —  167. 

During  the  last  two  centuries  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  vegetiitiou  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  many  treatises  have  been  written 
upon  it;  the  greater  proportion  of  them  by  authors  who  were  at  once 
critical  biblical  students  and  men  of  some  attainments  in  systematic 
botany.  The  author  of  this  recent  treatise  cites  no  fewer  that  forty-two 
titles  of  works  which  deal  either  directly  and  specifically,  or  else  inci- 
dentally but  effectually,  with  the  subject  of  Biblical  Botany. 

A  number  of  such  works  have  been  written  by  men  who  had  little  or 
no  field  knowledge  of  Palestinian  plant  life,  but  who  had  their  informa- 
tion from  the  writings  and  plant  descriptions  of  various  oriental  travel- 
ers, supplemented  by  herbarian  collections,  and  by  published  figures  of 
v^etable  denizens  of  the  eastern  deserts,  plains  and  mountains. 

The  present  writer  is  no  mere  compiler.  The  title  of  the  work.  Ex- 
cursions in  Biblical  Botany,  as  it  may  be  rather  freely  but  inaccurately 
translated,  implies  that  he  is  a  field  student  as  well  as  a  worker  in 
herbarium  and  library.  And  the  pages  which  he  has  written  exhale  the 
freshness  of  the  plant  world  as  it  exists  out-of-doors.  He  has  seen  and 
studied,  and  lucidly  describes  his  subjects  as  they  appear  in  their  native 
haunts.  Such  work,  when  well  done,  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  insight 
into  this  fascinating  realm  of  nature. 
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It  is  not  a  systematic  Flora  of  Palestine  which  the  author  has  given 
us ;  nor  is  there  so  much  as  a  formal  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  the 
country.  And  yet  the  work  is  decidedly  more  than  a  series  of  disserta- 
tions upon  the  plants  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  reader  is  taught, 
for  example,  that  certain  plants  now  common  and  everywhere  conspicnons- 
as  growing  wild  through  the  Holy  Land,  such  as  the  prickly  pear  and 
some  of  its  allies,  are  natives  of  America,  and  made  their  appearance  as 
bold  and  striking  figures  in  the  Palestinian  landscape,  within  the  last 
three  centuries. 

The  matter  of  the  volume  is  arranged  according  to  the  ecologie 
principle;  an  arrangement  which,  though  not  scientific,  is  very  conve- 
nient for  a  work  of  popular  botany,  such  as  this  in  a  measure  must  be 
considered.  Moreover,  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  idea  of  an 
excursional  study  of  the  vegetation  of  a  country. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  plant  denizens  of 
the  seaboard ;  such  as  the  Date  Palm,  Tamarisk,  Ivy,  and  Prickly  Pear ;. 
the  sand  beach  flowers,  salt  marsh  herbs,  the  Papyrus  and  other  aquatics. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  very  different  growths  which  clothe 
the  mountain  districts  ;  the  Oak,  Olive,  Mulberry,  the  Ceratonia  or  St. 
John's  Bread,  the  Cedar,  Fir,  and  other  trees,  with  the  various  shrubs 
and  flowering  plants  that  form  the  mountain  woodland  undergrowth. 

In  the  third  are  discussed  the  thorny  and  thistly  plants  of  the  more 
elevated  and  half  desert  plains,  among  which  are  a  number  of  classic 
medicinal  plants.  The  forth  excursion  leads  through  field  and  meadow 
of  the  more  fertile  districts  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  treats  of  the  various 
fruit  trees,  the  vines,  the  garden  plants,  edible  and  medicinal,  snch  as 
have  been  under  cultivation  there  from  ancient  times,  together  with  those 
of  modern  introduction.  And  the  concluding  chapter,  or  excursion, 
treats  of  the  peculiar  plant  products  of  the  Dead  Sea  region ;  the  Apple 
of  Sodom,  Colycynth,  Gourd,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Hose  of  Jericho,  and  other 
plants  celebrated  in  ancient  lore,  both  legendary  and  sacred. 

The  whole  treatise  is  one  which  will  not  fail  to  obtain  recognition  as 
one  of  the  instructive  and  readable  among  the  many  books  on  Biblical 
Botany,  and  will  hold  permanently,  we  think,  a  place  among  the  best  of 
them.  E.  L.  G. 


St.  Peter  In  Rome  and  His  Tomb  on  the  Vatican  Hill,  by  Arthur 
Stapylton  Barnes,  M.  A.  London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Go- 
(Benziger,  New  York),  1900,  large  8°,  pp.  395. 

Since  the  Beformer  Ulrich  Velen,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,, 
first  denied  the  presence  of  St.  Peter  at  Home,  the  controversy  has  gon& 
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tbroagh  namerons  phases.  For  the  Catholics  it  was  a  "  dogmatic  fact; 
for  the  Protratants  a  short  path  to  the  orerthrow  of  all  papal  preten- 
sions as  being  bnilt  npon  the  sandy  basis  of  a  lie  or  a  myth.  In  the 
"  Dissertationes  Selectae"  of  Fr.  de  Smedt,  chief  of  the  BoUandists, 
may  be  found  a  bri«f  summary  of  the  original  texts  arid  the  lines  of 
argument  by  which  the  Catholic  historians  have  always  rindicated  suc- 
cessfully this  original  position.  How  many  earnest  and  honest  critics 
■outside  of  the  Church  they  have  conyinced  may  be  seen  in  Gtebhardt 
and  Harnack's  commentaiy  on  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians.  Father  Barnes  enumerates  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work 
«  series  of  the  most  erudite  Anglican  writers  who  have  held  the  same 
correct  views — notably  Whiston,  no  slight  critic,  who  says  that  "the 
thing  is  so  clear  in  Christian  antiquity  that  it  is  a  shame  for  any  Prot- 
«stant  to  confess  that  a  Protestant  ever  denied  it"  Of  one  of  the  argu- 
ments usually  advanced  by  Catholics  the  "Speaker's  Commentary" 
(Barnes,  p.  6),  says  that  there  is  "  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  old 
unvarying  testimony  of  the  fathers,  who  must  have  known  the  sense  in 
which  the  statement  was  understood  throughout  Asia  Minor,  that  St  Peter 
here  (I  Peter,  V.  13)  designates  Borne  by  the  title  of  'Babylon.'" 
Fr.  Banies  might  have  added  the  just  and  judicious  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Anglican  divines.  Dr.  Hort,  in  his  "  Judaistic  Christianity" 
<1896),  and  of  Sand^  and  Headlam  (Bomans,  1895). 

Of  late  years  the  monumental  evidences  have  been  brought  forward 
in  greater  number.  So  eminent  a  scholar  as  Lanciani,  the  best  known 
■of  the  topographers  of  classical  Borne,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "  for 
the  archaeologist  the  presence  and  execution  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Rome  are  facts  established  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  purely  monu- 
mental evidence."    ("  Pagan  and  Christian  Eome,"  p.  125.) 

But  the  work  of  Father  Barnes  is  not  about  St  Peter  at  Borne, 
rather  about  St.  Peter  in  Bome.  It  is  a  full  account,  not  of  all  the 
Boman  monuments  connected  with  the  Head  of  the  Apostles,  but  of 
his  tomb  in  Vaticano,  from  the  moment  of  his  burial  down  to  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's, — in  other  words  a  history  of  that  Church,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle's  relics.  It  is  a  long  story — the 
*'memoria"  of  Anacletus,  the  attempted  ravishment  of  the  body  by  the 
"brethren  out  of  the  Orient,"  the  "tropsea"  of  Gains,  the  "  Platonia" 
yet  visible  at  San  Sebastiano  and  lately  illustrated  by  Mgr.  de  Waal,  the 
Constantinian  basilica  and  its  unequaled  vicissitudes  of  one  thousand 
years  (325-1400).  In  the  rebuilding  of  that  mighty  monument  of 
mediaeval  faith — sole  great  ecclesiastical  relic  that  linked  all  time 
from  Nero  to  the  Hapsburgs — several  curious  and  significant  incidents 
happened  in  connection  with  the  last  resting  place  of  the  Fisherman. 
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They  are  related  by  Father  Barnes  in  language  that  is  clear  without  being 
too  technical.  One  may  say  that  in  the  book  for  the  first  time  appears 
a  complete  and  readable  English  account  of  the  religious  significance  of 
St.  Peter's.  Many  illustrations  and  full-page  plates  accompany  the  text. 
Others  occur  to  us  as  worthy  of  a  place,  but  where  so  much  is  offered  it 
is  boorish  to  look  for  more.  The  work  of  Father  Barnes  might  fairly 
claim  a  place  not  alone  in  the  library  of  every  priest,  but  of  every  Catholic 
layman  who  loves  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  knows  that  for  eighteen 
centuries,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  that  unity  has  been 
secured  by  adherence  to  the  Rock  of  Peter.  How  naturally  the  words  of 
Cicero  (De  Divinat,  I,  40)  suggest  themselves  as  we  turn  the  handsome 
pages  of  this  work :  Quis  est  enim  quern  non  moveat  clarissimis  monu- 
mentis  testaia  consignataqm  antiquitas  !  " 

T.  J.  S. 


Bllderaus  der  Geschlchte  der  altchrlsttlchen  Kunst  und  LItur- 
gle  In  Itallen,  von  Stephen  Beissel,  S.  J.  Mit  ^0  Abbildungen. 
Herder,  St.  Louis,  1899.   8°,  pp  328. 

Father  Beissel  sustains  his  reputation  for  popular  presentation  of 
archfeological  themes  by  the  eight  charming  chapters  in  which  he  illus- 
trates from  the  early  Christian  monuments  of  Italy  the  principal  elements 
of  the  liturgy  of  our  Christian  forefathers.  Thus,  the  cemeteries  with 
their  mysterious  corridors  and  later  their  sculptured  sarcophagi ;  the  basil- 
icas from  their  earliest  origin  to  the  yet  extant  and  noble  specimens  at 
Borne  and  Bavenna ;  the  stadia  and  processes  of  the  Christian  art  of 
painting,  especially  "al  fresco ; "  the  monumental  art  of  mosaic;  the  details 
of  church  furniture  and  altar  plate ;  the  use  of  decorated  tapestries,  and 
embroidered  hangings.  In  the  seventh  chapter  we  are  treated  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  little  baptismal  chapels  that  the  ancient  Christians 
loved  to  build  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  more  imposing  houses  of 
assembly.  In  the  eighth  the  author,  with  much  skill  and  picturesque- 
ness,  describes  a  great  Pontifical  Mass  in  the  eighth  century — the  pre- 
vious pages  have  made  the  reader  familiar  with  the  material  objects  that 
come  into  use  during  this  grandiose  ceremony.  It  is  a  fresh  and  vivid 
commentary  on  the  "  Ordines  Romani "  of  Mabillon,  and  is  alone  worth 
the  book.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  of  importance  added  to 
the  materials  of  Dr.  Kraus  in  his  monumental  "  Geschichte  der  altchrist- 
lichen  Kunst"  (Berlin,  1897).  Father  Beissel  covers  pretty  well  the 
same  ground ;  but  he  is  always  eloquent  and  instructive  in  his  exposition. 
This  work  is  a  little  marvel  of  condensation  without  sacrifice  of  essentials. 

T.  J.  S. 
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Die  Engllschen  Haityrer  nnter  Heinrich  VIII  ond  Elizabeth  (1525- 
1583)  £in  Beitrag  zur  Eirchengeschichte  des  16  Jahrhnnderts,  m 
Joseph  Spillmaim,  S.  J.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  1900,  2  vols.,  8va,  pp. 
262,  439. 

By  papal  decrees  of  1886  and  1895  sixty  three  Englishmen,  Tictims  of 
the  hate  and  the  injustice  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  danghter  Elizabeth, 
were  declared  to  have  suffered  death  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, deserving  therefor  the  veneration  of  all  Catholics.  It  is  the  history 
of  their  steadfastness  that  Father  Spillmann  relates  in  these  two  verj 
eloquent  and  moving  volumes.  Previous  to  their  "beatification,"  the 
story  of  their  sufferings  had  been  related  by  Dodd  in  his  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England ;  by  Bishop  Challoner  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
Missionary  Priests,  etc,"  1741-42;  by  Canon  Flanagan;  in  Brother 
Foley's  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  in  the 
London  Oratorians'  "  Records  of  the  English  Catholics  under  the  Penal 
Laws,"  in  the  "  State  Papers,"  "  State  Trials,"  and  in  several  contempo- 
rary or  later  biographies,  «.  g.,  of  Moore,  Fisher,  and  Campion.  Within 
this  decade  Fathers  Morris,  Bridgett,  Enox,  Qasqnet,  Pallen  and  others 
have  added  both  materials  and  criticisms  by  writings  of  a  high  standard. 
Apropos  of  their  fine  works  we  may  reprint  the  just  remarks  of  Angus- 
tine  Birrell  (Res  Judicatae,  New  York,  1897,  p.  289):  "It  is  pleasant 
to  notice  that  annually  the  historian's  task  is  being  made  easier.  Books 
are  being  published,  and  old  manuscripts  edited  and  printed,  which  will 
greatly  assist  the  good  man  (the  future  historian)  and  enable  him  to 
write  his  book  by  his  own  fireside.  The  Catholics  have  been  very  active 
of  late  years.  They  have  shaken  off  their  shyness  and  reserve,  and 
however  reluctant  they  may  be  to  allow  their  creeds  to  be  overhauled, 
and  their  rights  curtailed  by  strangers,  they  have  at  least  come  with  their 
histories  in  their  hands  and  invited  criticism.  The  labours  of  Father 
Morris  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  late  Father  Enox  of  the 
London  Oratory,  greatly  lighten  and  adorn  the  path  of  the  student,  who 
loves  to  be  told  what  happened  long  ago,  not  in  order  that  he  may  know 
how  to  cast  his  vote  at  the  next  election,  but  simply  because  it  so  hap- 
pened, and  for  no  other  reason  whatsoever." 

The  pages  of  Fr.  Spillman  recall  the  purple  and  the  gold  manuscripts 
of  the  Middle  Ages —the  gold  of  the  martyrs'  confessed  faith  that  mingles 
with  the  purple  tide  of  his  blood.  How  strange  that  those  deep  and  evil 
passions,  which  were  not  loosened  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  soul  when  Roman 
and  Irish  monks  solicited  his  conversion,  should  roll  in  so  forbidding  a 
flood  when  it  was  a  question  of  rooting  out  that  religion  after  one  thou- 
sand years  of  beneficence  I  Is  not  this  the  reason  of  it :  the  people  of 
England  had  fallen  politically  under  a  worse  than  Ottonum  despotism  ? 
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In  Tain  did  the  poor  leaderless  masses  start  "pilgrimages  of  grace,"  and 
the  like.  The  evil  and  blightful  doctrines  that  found  their  expression 
in  the  transfigured  feudalism  of  Shakspeare's  Bichard  II.  were  now 
patting  forth  their  sure  fruits.  Churchmen  and  statesmen  had  fed 
them.  "Der  gemeine  Mann"  no  longer  counted  except  as  a  taxable 
quantity. 

"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king; 
The  breath  of  wordlj  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord."    (Eichard  II,  III,  2.) 

This  baneful  root  of  Norman  despotism,  imported  by  the  too- 
masterful  Conqueror,  and  foreign  to  the  genuine  concept  of  Christian 
monarchy,  had  grown,  unchecked,  in  the  fifteenth  century  among  a 
people  deceiyed  by  their  temporal  prosperity ;  the  great  churchmen 
like  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  Grosseteste,  and  Stephen  Langton,  had 
ceased  to  multiply  under  royal  pressure  on  the  canonical  electors,  and 
for  other  reasons ;  the  power  of  fearless  mediseval  Eome,  before  which 
the  contemporary  Henrys,  Philips,  and  Johns  were  wont  to  quake,  was 
overlaid  with  wordly  and  unworthy  accretions  that  were  not,  bat  seemed 
to  be,  of  its  essence.  Never  were  the  Christian  barriers  of  Western 
tyranny  laid  so  low  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  more  than  Neronian 
century  of  unchecked  absolutism.  If  any  one  would  note  the  distance  ' 
travelled  since  the  death  of  that  great  man.  Pope  Gregory  VII,  let  him 
read  Gosselin's  "  Power  of  the  Pope  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  or  Hergen- 
roether's  "  Church  and  State."  We  know  now  that  the  English  people 
never  abandoned  deliberately  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Roman  Church; 
they  were  robbed  of  it.  But  the  passion  of  liberty  had  grown  dull  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  for  excess  of  life's  good  things,  and  the  com- 
forts of  earth  had  tempted  too  successfully  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy. 
A  pagan  philosophy  of  life,  the  Kenaissance  philosophy  of  refined 
sensual  enjoyment,  ever  the  fruitful  mother  of  tyranny,  had  been  for  a 
century  eating  its  way  into  the  schools  and  homes  of  England,  largely, 
perhaps,  through  that  Italian  travel  so  fiercely  condemned  by  Eoger 
Ascham  in  his  "  Schoolmaster."  Men  loved  pleasure  and  ease,  the  goods 
of  the  present  life  that  never  dawned  so  temptingly  as  in  the  reign  of 
the  eighth  Henry.  The  high  and  moulding  ideal  faith  that  once  led 
linight  and  peasant.to  die  in  the  Orient, 

"  For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field. 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks  and  Saracens," 
was  now  strangely  dull  and  tamed.   A  philosophy  of  gold,  with  all  that 
it  meant,  was  turning  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  multitudes  of  Europe. 
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Nowhere  more  sorely  than  in  England,  where  it  then  monnted  the  throne 
that  it  has  never  since  quitted.  Religion  was  no  longer  the  "  snnunnm 
bonnm no  longer  worth  dying  for.  Only,  as  an  immortal  protest, 
some  noble  few  came  forth  and  laid  down  their  heads  upon  the  block 
that  record  might  be  made  in  heaven  of  the  continuity  of  virtue,  faitb, 
and  courage ;  of  the  love  of  the  kingdom  celestial  and  the  contempt  of 
this  valley  of  tears.  As  the  ages  go  by,  the  identity  of  the  Acts  of  the 
first  Christian  martyrs  and  those  of  the  English  martyrs  will  grow  ever 
clearer,  and  we  shall  one  day  scarcely  know  whether  we  are  listening  to 
Fisher  and  Moore  before  their  judges  or  to  Justin  before  Bnsticns.  In 
both  cases  the  summit  of  tyranny  had  been  reached,  the  blending  of  the 
two  powers,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal ;  there  could  be  but  a  minim 
distinction  between  the  divine  "  Genius  "  of  Caligula  and  that  "  State 
Headship  "  of  the  Church  which  evil  Thomas  Cromwell  fixed  in  the  still 
more  evil  brain  of  the  most  monstrous  man  who  ever  wdghed  down  an 
ancient  throne  and  a  Christian  people.  May  they  never  again  be  con- 
founded ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Trajan  to  Pliny,  "pessimi  exempli  et  im 
nostri  temporis  est."  T,  J.  S. 

Lcs  Esclaves  Chretiens,  depuis  les  premiers  temps  de  1'  Eglise  jns- 
qu'i  la  fin  de  la  domination  romaine  en  Occident,  par  Paul  Allard, 
3d  edition:  Paris.  Lecoffre,  1900,  8vo,  pp.  494. 
This  new  edition  of  a  little  classic  in  early  Christian  literature  is  very 
welcome.  In  three  books — Roman  Slavery,  Christian  Equality,  Christian 
Liberty — M.  AUard  condenses,  with  his  known  skill,  a  world  of  accurate 
erudition,  taken  at  first  hand  in  the  remote  and  scattered  sources  where 
it  lies  hidden  from  the  ordinary  student.  What  were  the  conditions  of 
Roman  master  and  Roman  slave  when  Christ  came  ?  Did  such  condi- 
tions differ  in  the  cities  and  on  the  great  estates  ?  How  did  the  first 
Christians  treat  the  slaves  who  joined  them  ?  Were  they  martyrs  in  their 
turn,  or  eVen  apostles  ?  Did  the  Church  recognize  their  marriages  ?  Did 
she  emancipate  them?  What  was  her  infiuence  through  the  Christian 
slave  on  the  philosophy  of  labor?  Under  what  circumstances  did 
slavery  gradually  disappear  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity  ?  These 
are  all  questions  of  profound  interest  for  the  student  of  social  origins,  con- 
ditions, and  institutions.  Their  discussion  to-day  brings  us  back  to  the 
solid  beams  on  which  Christianity  lies,  and  which  may  not  be  trifled 
with,  at  peril  of  its  yet  unbroken  influence  over  the  poor  and  lowly, 
from  whose  ranks  it  has  ever  been  recruited,  and  whose  instinctive  devo- 
tion has  more  than  once  preserved  for  it  that  internal  liberty  without 
which  it  must  perish.  The  reader  who  desires  to  follow  the  story  of 
slavery  in  the  Christian  church  will  do  well  to  read  another  work  of 
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M.  Allard:  "  Esclaves,  Serf s  et  Mainmortables,"  (Paris,  1886) ;  also  the 
article  of  Lallier  in  the  Correspondant  (t.  xxx,  1852),  on  the  "  Suppres- 
sion de  I'Esclavage  par  le  Christianisme,"  and  the  "  Lectures  on  Slavery 
and  Serfdom  in  Europe,"  by  Dr.  l?rownlow.  Bishop  of  Clifton  (London, 
1892).  An  admirable  summary  of  the  general  history  of  the  Empire 
from  the  Christian  viewpoint  is  to  be  found  in  SL  Allard's  late  work  on 
"  Le  Christianisme  et  I'Empire  Eomain."  (Lecoffre,  Paris,  1900.) 

T.  J.  S. 


Seneca — Album  :  Weltfrohes  and  Weltfreies  aus  Seneca's  philosophis- 
chen  Schriften  (with  an  appendix  on  Seneca  and  the  Christian 
Religion),  von  B.  A.  Betzinger.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  1899.  8°. 
Pp.  224. 

Truly  a  little  vade-mecum  for  every  Christian  thinker  !  Out  of  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Seneca  Dr.  Betzinger  has  gathered  several 
chapters  of  "  thoughts  "  that  represent  the  highest  and  purest  views  of 
the  gi'eat  Stoic  on  the  world  and  life.  Joy  and  freedom,  healthy,  unal- 
loyed, personal, — the  joy  of  a  clear-seeing  mind  and  an  unselfish  heart, 
freedom  from  the  multitudinous  artificial,  the  common  and  the  degrad- 
ing,— such  is  the  keynote  of  the  wonderful  teaching  of  the  master  who 
once  formed  a  Nero  and  yet  consoles  a  multitude  of  chosen  disciples. 
Under  the  allegory  of  a  day's  journey  our  author  disposes  the  "  life- 
wisdom  "  of  Seneca — he  becomes  our  guide  along  the  broad  and  dusty- 
road  of  time  and  life,  up  the  toilsome  ascent,  amid  the  obstacles  of  nature- 
and  self.  Then  come  the  cool  and  healing  zephyrs  of  the  hilltops  and 
the  reposeful  calm  of  earned  peace.  Here  follow  noble  apothegms  on 
the  love  of  our  kind  and  the  common  weal,  as  well  as  glimpses  of  another 
world  half  seen  through  the  rent  and  wavering  veil  of  time  and  life. 
Footnotes  accompany  the  German  text,  referring  to  the  parallels  that  the 
New  Testament  offers  to  the  thoughts  of  Seneca,  parallels  so  striking 
that  they  have  persuaded  Bishop  Lightfoot  to  believe  in  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Seneca  with  the  substiince  of  the  Gospel  preaching.  The- 
very  keynote  of  the  Pauline  preaching — our  Christgiveu  internal  liberty- 
issuing  in  a  joy  that  permeates  and  transfigures  the  whole  soul — "  Gau- 
dete,  iteruin  dico — gaudete "  is  the  basic  thought  of  the  "  pedagogie- 
intime  "  that  Seneca  exercises  in  his  epistles  and  elsewhere.  "  Hoc  ante- 
omnia  f  ac,  mi  Lucili :  disce  gaudere  "  (Ep.  23,  3).  We  may  say  of  these' 
parallelisms  what  Seneca  himself  said  of  the  life-truths  current  among 
the  ancients :  "  Ingens  eorum  turba  est  passim  jacentium ;  sumendai 
erunt,  non  colligenda  "  (Ep.  33,  3).  They  caused  Tertullian  to  cry  out^ 
"  Seneca  saepe  noster,"  and  to  utter  the  profound  thought  that  all  such 
sayings  were  "  testimonia  animae  naturaliter  Christianae."  In  the  abnor* 
8cn 
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mal  loosening  of  inherited  principles  and  views  of  life  that  marks  oor 
time  men  may  veil  harken  back  to  a  similar  epoch  when  the  republic 
verged  into  the  empire  of  Rome ;  when  an  enormous  flood  of  vice,  wrong, 
and  corruption,  settled  upon  humanity  and  left  overtopping  its  black 
waves  only  a  few  such  summities  as  Seneca,  Epictetns,  Plutarch,  MarcuB 
Aurelins.  In  them  lay  the  germ  of  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Gentile  world — "  sanabiles  fecit  nationes; "  from  that  class  came  Clemens 
and  Lucinaand  Pomponia  Graecina  and  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio.  These 
Stoics  are  our  Christian  "primitifs,"  as  their  philosophy  is  the  tme 
bridge  between  the  "  praxis  "  of  the  Orient  and  the  "  contemplatio "  of 
the  Greeks.  It  would  be  a  service  to  all  Christian  youth,  and  even  to 
those  who  have  crossed  the  meridian  of  life,  if  this  little  work  were  given 
an  English  dress  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  society. 

T.  J.  S. 


The  Gods  of  Old  and  t^e  Story  that  they  tell,  by  Rev.  James  A.  Fiti 
Simon  and  Vincent  A.  Fitz  Simon,  M.  D.,  London;  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  1899,  8°  pp.  455. 
This  is  another  ingenious  and  learned  attempt  to  prove  that  the  names 
of  the  Greco-Boman  divinities  are  really  but  the  nomenclature  of  snch 
science  as  the  ancients  possessed,  only  "  the  word-picture  of  a  condensed 
knowledge  that  has  inmiediate  reference  to  the  construction  of  the 
universe,  of  earth  and  to  the  things  of  earth."  Thus,  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace  and  the  whole  corps  of  writers  who  have  handed 
down  the  old  mythology,  were  really  writing  about  geology  and  astronomy, 
about  matter,  force,  life,  mind,  and  all  their  manifestations !  The  authors 
of  this  thesis  prove  the  antiquity  of  their  contention  by  citations  from 
the  Orphic  Hynms  and  from  Seneca, — those  allegorizers  and  minimizers 
of  ancient  theology.  They  might  have  added  that  the  thesis  has  been 
brilliantly  sustained  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients." 
In  the  preface  to  that  work  he  says :  "  Upon  deliberate  consideration, 
my  judgment  is,  that  concealed  instruction  and  allegory  was  originallj 
intended  in  many  of  the  ancient  fables.  .  .  .  The  like  indeed  has 
been  attempted  by  others;  but  to  speak  ingenuously,  their  great  and 
voluminous  labors  have  almost  destroyed  the  energy,  the  efficacy  and 
grace  of  the  thing,  whilst,  being  unskilled  in  nature,  and  their  learning 
no  more  than  that  of  commonplace,  they  have  applied  the  sense  of  the 
parables  to  certain  general  and  vulgar  matters,  without  reaching  to  their 
real  import,  genuine  interpretations  and  full  depth."  It  is  this  greater 
skill  in  nature  "  that  adds  a  certain  value  to  the  work  before  ns.  Bat 
why  expend  time  and  thought  on  the  spinning  of  such  delicate  webs? 
If  there  were  anything  to  it,  it  was  an  esoteric  knowledge,  confined  to 
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the  adepts  of  the  "  mysteries."  Politically  and  socially  the  old  mythol- 
ogy always  passed  for  its  face  value — Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Arnobius, 
Augustine,  scarcely  mention  the  Plutarchian  allegorizings, — the  mass 
of  mankind  clung  to  the  most  realistic  orthodoxy  of  paganism  as  against 
&n  all-spiritualizing  Christianity. 

T.  J.  S. 


Serfs  et  Vilains  au  Moyen  Age,  par  Henri  Doniol.  Paris :  Ficard, 
1900.  8",  pp.  299. 
M.  Doniol  partially  reprints  in  this  work  an  essay  on  the  "  Histoire 
des  classes  rurales"  published  in  1857,  confident  that  its  premises  and 
conclusions  need  little  modification.  In  close  condensed  chapters  he 
follows  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  mediaeval  working  man  through  all 
the  phases  of  slavery,  "colonatus"  servage  and  "vileuage"  until  he 
emerges  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  proprietary  peasant.  Chiefly  on  the 
soil  of  France  does  he  follow  out  this  evolution,  and  particularly  during 
the  flourishing  centuries  of  feudalism  when  the  seigneurial  principles 
bore  hardest  on  the  laborer.  The  old  feudal  law,  the  "  coutumiers," 
Beaumanoir,  the  labors  of  Guirard,  the  "  fitablissement "  and  other  texts 
furnish  the  erudition  which  M.  Doniol  enlightens  with  critical  good 
sense.  He  brings  out  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  fief  and  the 
fisc, — the  former  a  gage  of  security  to  the  laborer,  the  latter  the  source 
of  all  his  just  complaints,  because  it  then  made  him  over  to  his  immedi- 
ate master  as  to  the  only  public  authority.  Hence  a  personal  "Justice," 
variable,  irresponsible,  immediate,  inevitable,  wanton,  incapable  of 
reform,  necessarily  selfish  and  narrow.  It  took  all  the  great  transform- 
ing elements  in  mediaeval  society  to  break  this  cage  of  the  laborer's 
activity.  War,  the  king,  luxury,  the  crusades,  debt,  broke  the  nobles 
little  by  little, — not,  however,  before  both  in  England  and  France  they 
had  conunitted  those  endless  violences  against  the  laboring  peasant  that 
Froissart  describes.  But  the  peasant  had  a  "patiente  et  valeureuse 
ambition  du  mieux ; "  his  human  endurance  was  beyond  belief.  Neither 
the  tentative  justice  of  the  high  Middle  Ages  nor  the  gradual  concessions 
saved  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  some  old  innate,  indestructible, 
almost  aboriginal  Keltic  virtue  of  manhood  and  independence.  As  to 
the  thousands  of  mediaeval  "  Seigneurs "  who  divided  the  public 
authority  in  the  time  of  its  most  minute  decentralization,  M.  Doniol 
renders  the  following  hard  judgment :  "  They  caused  the  laboring  man 
BO  many  evils  that  even  within  recent  times  his  condition  seemed  less  a 
juridical  status  fixed  by  laws  and  decision  than  a  series  of  compromises 
between  the  liberty,  peace,  and  recompense  indispensable  for  the  peasant's 
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personal  existence  (on  which  hung  the  existence  of  society)  and  the 
excessive  demands,  extortions,  even  ravages,  of  his  spendthrift  masters, 
ever  driven  by  their  increasing  needs  to  the  verge  of  spoliation  "  (p.  292)- 

T.  J.  S. 


Vie  de  Saint  Louis  par  Guillaume  de  Suint-Pathus,  confesseur  de 
la  reine  Marguerite,  publi^e  d'aprte  les  MSS.  par  H.  Francois 
Delaborde.    Paris:  Picard,  1899 ;  pp.  xxxii — 166. 

Lois  de  Guillaume  le  Conquerant  en  fran^ais  et  en  latin,  textes 
et  ^tude  criti<|ue  publics  par  John  E.  Matzke  (Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University)  avec  une  preface  historique  par  Ch.  B^monL 
Paris:  Picard,  1899;  8",  pp.  liv  —  33, 

We  have  here  two  volumes  of  the  valuable  "  Collection  de  textes  pour 
servir  k  I'^tude  et  a  I'enseiguement  de  rhistoire,"  composed  of  editions  of 
annals,  chronicles,  treaties,  charters,  ordinances,  biographies  and  other 
documents  important  in  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  particular 
epochs  iuul  greiit  iDstitiitions. 

1.  The  Life  of  Saint  Louis  is  composed  of  two  parts:  In  the  first  we 
are  given,  not  a  continuous  biography  of  the  holy  king,  but  an  account 
of  his  virtues  and  piong  habits,  to  each  of  which  a  chapter  is  consecrated ; 
the  second  part  consists  of  a  collection  of  his  miracles,  based  on  the 
investigation  in  connection  with  his  canonization.  In  his  interesting 
preface  on  this  work,  the  MSS.,  the  sources  and  editions,  the  editor 
shows  that  the  name  of  the  author  was  Guillaume  de  Saint-Pathus,  who 
says  of  himself  (p.  5),  "  j'avoie  est6  confesseur  par  xviij  ans  (1277-1295) 
de  noble  dame  de  bone  memoire  ma  dame  ^rarguerite,  reine  de  France, 
jadis  femme  du  benoiet  Saint  Loys,"  and  afterwards  confessor  of  her 
daughter  Blanche,  at  whose  request  and  on  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the 
inquiry  of  canonization  he  undertook,  from  his  own  recollections  and  those 
of  the  royal  family,  to  relate  the  life  and  miracles  of  his  saintly  king. 
The  original  text  which  William  wrote  in  I^atin  has  entirely  disappeared 
and  has  come  down  to  us  in  this  French  translation,  which  is  probably 
not  the  work  of  William  himself.  We  regret  that  only  one  of  the  two 
parts,  the  first  containing  the  life  of  Louis  IX,  is  contained  in  the 
present  edition,  for  the  other  is  infinitely  precious  to  those  interested  in 
the  private  life  and  manners  of  the  13th  ceu,tury.  Although  the  life  of 
Saint  Louis  by  William  lacks  the  charm  and  vivacity  (see  what  he  says, 
p.  6)  of  that  by  Joinville  (who  is  mentioned  among  the  witnesses  con- 
cerning the  canonization:  Monscigneur  Jehan,  [se(^M«Mr  rfe]  Joinville, 
chevalier,  du  dyocese  de  Chaalons,  honmie  d'avisfi  aage  et  mont  riche, 
eneschal  de  Champaigne,  de  Pans  on  environ'  p.  8)  with  which  it  should 
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be  compared,  it  is  none  the  less  extremely  rich  for  the  life,  pious  prac- 
tices, and  personality  of  the  king,  and  to  quote  the  words  of  the  editor, 
p.  XXV,  "  on  ne  voit  done  pas  qu'il  y  ait  lieu  de  d^plorer,  autant  qu'on  I'a 
fait  jusqu'ici,  la  perte  des  documents  ayant  servi  a  la  canonisation  de 
saint  Louis,  puisque  le  livre  de  Guillanme  de  Suint-Patbus  en  a  con- 
serve toute  la  substance." 

2.  This  redaction  of  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror  forms  part  of 
a  series  of  works  intended  to  make  known  to  the  new  rulers  of  England 
the  ancient  English  law.  It  should  be  studied  side  by  side  with  similar 
texts  of  the  same  time,  which  inform  us  of  the  law  and  legal  procedure 
such  as  they  were  during  the  last  years  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  regime. 
Professor  Matzke,  in  his  critical  introduction  on  the  MSS.  and  editions, 
gives  a  series  of  convincing  proofs  (p.  xxx  et  sq.),  historical,  textual 
and  lingnistic,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Latin  and  French  versions, 
which  are  given  in  parallel  Columns,  and  shows  definitely  that  the  Latin 
is  a  translation  of  a  version  now  lost  and  that  the  original  form  of  th« 
laws  attributed  to  William  the  Conqueror  is  many  years  posterior  to  his 
death  and  should  be  placed  somewhere  between  1150  and  1170. 

In  this  collection  of  laws  we  can  easily  distinguish  three  parts  :  the 
first  deals  with  attacks  against  the  pais  a  seinte  iglise,  the  pais  le  rei  and  of 
the  hurnes  de  sa  baillie,  robbery,  homicide,  assault,  peter-pence,  witnesses 
at  a  trial,  royal  roads  and  their  policing,  etc.;  the  second  regulates  the 
condition  of  workmen  and  serfs,  and  of  children  whose  father  dies 
intestate,  etc. ;  the  last  treats  of  judges  and  judgments,  hospitality  to 
be  given  to  strangers,  pursuit  of  thieves,  etc.  The  work  is  valuable 
not  only  for  the  history  of  English  law  and  in  the  study  of  old  French, 
of  which  it  is  an  important  early  monument,  but  also,  from  the  large 
number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  it  contains,  for  the  study  of  old  English. 

J.  J.  D. 


Correspondanee  de  Le  Coz,  £v&que  constitutionnel  d'llle-et-Yilaine, 
par  le  P.  Konssel,  de  I'Oratoire.    Paris  :  Picard,  1900,  8°,  pp.  430. 

Every  year  increases  the  historical  materials  for  a  final  judgment  on 
that  most  wonderful  decade  of  human  history  with  which  the  eighteenth 
century  came  to  an  end.  The  story  of  the  ecclesiastical  vicissitudes  was 
soon  told  in  works  like  those  of  Barrel,  Carron,  Artaud ;  the  memoirs 
of  Con  sal  vi,  Caprara,  Pacca,  de  Pradt;  the  collections  of  Koskovany, 
and  countless  private  memoirs  and  correspondences  rounded  out  the 
incredible  story  of  tlie  revolutionary  storms.  )Since  then  we  have  had 
the  publications  of  Thierry,  d'Hanssonville  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe. 

The  correspondence  of  Gr6goire  has  been  given  to  the  public  by 
Gazier  (1890).    So,  too,  that  of  Cardinal  Maury  (1891).   We  have  the 
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life  of  M.  Emery,  by  M^ric  (1885),  while  the  great  works  of  Taine  uid 
Albert  Sorel  contain,  one  wonld  think,  the  last  words  on  those  days  of 
blood  and  ruin.   Yet  here  is  the  seventeenth  volnminons  work  from  the 
Paris  "  Soci6t*  d'Histoire  Contemporaine  " — the  last  in  a  very  remarks- 
ble  collection  of  letters,  memoirs,  journals,  etc,  that  throw  fresh  light 
on  those  occurrences  of  the  Revolution  that  chiefly  concern  the  Church. 
Claude  Le  Coz  (1740-1815)  was  constitutional  bishop  of  Ille-et-Vilaine 
(with  residence  at  Bennes  in  Brittany)  from  1791  to  1802,  in  which  year 
he  was  nominated  by  Napoleon  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Besangon, 
where  he  died  in  1815,  his  episcopal  life  being  about  equally  divided 
between  a  state  of  schism  and  canonical  union  with  the  head  of  the 
Church.   This  volume  contains  the  correspondence  of  the  first  portion 
of  his  episcopate,  chiefly  his  letters  to  Gr^goire,  at  Blois  first  and  later 
at  Paris.   They  show  an  honest  and  upright  heart,  secretly  tired  of  the 
schism  and  desirous  of  returning  to  the  pontifical  unity.   Though  he 
presided  over  the  two  national  councils  (1797,  1801)  his  letters  show 
that  they  were  held  against  his  wish  and  that  he  considered  it  better  to 
come  to  some  understanding  with  Rome.   He  k  Gallican  to  the  back- 
bone, though  very  reverential  to  the  See  of  Borne.   His  letters  to.  Mgr. 
Spina  and  to  Cardinal  Gaprara  on  the  eve  of  the  Concordat  are  of  impor- 
tance for  determining  the  attitude  of  the  ten  constitutional  bishops  whom 
Napoleon,  despite  the  wishes  of  Pius  VI.,  placed  on  the  list  of  the  new 
episcopate.   The  story  of  the  Vendte  rebellion  is  lit  up  by  some  Inrid 
flames  from  these  letters;  they  show  the  reverse  of  a  terrible  struggle 
where  our  sympathies  are  usually  with  the  loyal  Bretons.   Of  Le  Co* 
as  archbishop  of  Besan^on  the  editor  says  that  "  au  milieu  des  circon- 
stuices  les  plus  d6licates  il  fit  preuve  de  rares  aptitudes  "  (cf .  "  Bevue 
des  Questions  Historiques  "  1892,  pp.  169-207,  and  1888,  pp.  507-539). 
Whatever  judgment  we  pass  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  his  schismatical  attitude,  one  must  say  that  he 
defended  bravely  the  celibacy  and  dignity  of  the  clergy,  saved  the  lives 
of  more  than  one   inserment^,"  and  braved  for  these  things  the  rage  of 
Carrier  and  Bobespierre.    Had  the  latter  not  fallen  beneath  the  guillo- 
tine while  Le  Coz  lay  in  the  dungeon  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  the  bishop 
would  have  been  sacrificed  as  other  constitutional  bishops  were.  His 
letters  denote  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  great  fund  of  native  Breton  shrewd- 
ness and  tenacity.   The  wretched  Gobel  represents  one  extreme  of  the 
"  constitutiounels"  or  "  asserment^s,*  Le  Coz  the  other.   Let  us  hope  that 
the  correspondence  of  his  years  in  Besangon  will  yet  see  the  light ;  he 
seems  to  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  long  struggle  between  Pius  VII 
and  the  victor  of  Marengo. 

T.  J.  S. 
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Alliteration  in  Italian,  by  Robert  Longley  Taylor.   New  Haven: 
The  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor  Company.    1900.    xv+151  pp. 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  Yale  University,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success 
in  fulfilling  the  purpose,  of  his  dissertation,  which  the  preface  tells  us 
are  "  to  present  a  more  stable  terminology  and  definition  of  alliteration 
in  general.  It  pays  more  attention  than  has  been  done  before  to  allitera- 
tion in  the  popular  language  of  the  Italians,"- and  examines  "the  use  of 
the  figure  of  speech  in  certain  literary  groups  not  yet  investigated." 

To  begin  with,  certain  expressions  which,  though  alliterative,  have 
received  names  because  of  certain  peculiarities  other  than  alliteration 
are  ruled  out  of  this  discussion:  (1)  figura  etymologica;  (2)  r^Kcacio 
(the  repetition  of  the  same  word  or  of  the  same  root) ;  (3)  geminatio  (the 
repetition  of  a  word  juxtaposed),  and  (4)  the  various  kinds  of  jmx  de 
mots,  e.  g.  (a)  tautogramine  verses ;  (b)  asticcio  (the  employment  in  the 
interior  of  a  line  of  a  word  which  is  equivocal  with  the  end  of  the  line ; 
(c)  bisfiecio  (the  assemblage  of  two  expressions  which  differ  only  by  » 
vowel  or  two). 

Alliteration  Dr.  Taylor  divides  into  two  classes,  termed  loose  and 
strict.  By  strict  alliteration  is  meant  "the  binding  or  contrasting  by 
means  of  the  same  initial  sound,  of  similar  parts  of  speech  syntactically 
coSrdinated."  This  is  the  only  kind  of  alliteration  possible  of  investi- 
gation. On  the  other  hand  "  the  binding  or  contrasting  by  means  of  the 
Same  sound  wherever  placed,  of  dissimilar  parts  of  speech  syntactically 
without  coordination,"  belongs  to  the  other  class  which  is  called  loos© 
alliteration  (p.  9).  From  this  follows  the  definition :  "As  to  form, 
strict  alliteration  in  Italian  is  the  repetition  of  a  sound  or  sounds  at  the 
beginning  of  codrdinated  similar  parts  of  speech  and  it  reaches  its 
highest  development  when  such  sound  or  sounds  fall  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tonic  syllable."  As  to  their  meaning,  the  separate  terms  of  alliterating 
groups  may  be  synonymous,  antithetic  or  synthetic,  and  alliteration  is 
used  for  rhetorical  or  mnemonic  purposes  or  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 
Theoretically  there  are  three  kinds  of  alliteration,  (I)  necessary  or 
unavoidable  alliteration,  necessitated  by  the  national  idiom  or  metrical 
form ;  (II)  unnecessary  or  avoidable  alliteration,  (a)  willed,  (b)  unwilled, 
mechanical  or  non-teleological.  These  may  be  reduced  to  (I)  and  (II), 
since  the  investigator  recognizes  the  impossibility  of  deciding  between 
(a)  and  (b),  in  other  words,  of  determining  the  poet's  intention  to  allit- 
erate, and  suggests  the  investigation  of  the  MSS.  in  order  to  discover  the 
erasure  of  non-alliterating  formulas  and  their  replacement  by  alliterating 
ones.  Fortunately  we  have  the  material  for  such  an  examination  in  the 
works  of  at  least  one  poet  in  the  critical  edition  of  Petrarch's  Jtime  by 
Mestica.    Dr.  Taylor  has  himself  given  an  interesting  comparative  study 
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of  the  use  made  of  alliteration  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innanwrato  and  ia 
the  rifacimento  of  the  same  by  Francesco  Bemi  "  in  which  every  change 
that  Berni  made  as  well  as  every  word  which  he  left  untouched  is  the 
result  of  deliberation."    The  comparison  shows  the  "  Berni  holds  allit- 
eration as  an  art  means  in  high  esteem."   Some  interesting  problems  in 
connection  with  this  phase  of  the  subject  are  referred  to  the  psychologi- 
cal laboratory,  as  "  How  much  predisposition  to  alliterate  exists  in  the 
average  of  men?   Does  such  predisposition  vary  with  different  mental  or 
physical  conditions?   What  is  the  relative  ease  with  which  the  mind 
alliterates  ?  "   Chapter  III  contains  an  excellent  list  of  stock  alliterative 
phrases  directly  descended  from  Latin  and  of  alliterative  expressions  in 
the  popular  speech.    By  way  of  introduction  to  the  investigation  of  the 
use  of  alliteration  in  the  artistic  poets  is  given  a  list  of  examples  of 
strict  alliteration  in  the  poetry  of  the  ultramontanes,  and,  contrary  to 
expectation,  "  an  investigation  of  the  Italian  troubadours  as  to  their  ase 
of  alliteration,  either  strict  or  loose,  shows  that  the  thirteenth  century 
was  not  especially  favorable  to  alliteration ;  indeed  there  is  no  period  of 
Italian  literature  where  there  is  less  alliteration  "  (p.  55).   One  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  work  (pp.  57-74)  is  the  author's  contradic- 
tion of  Kriete's  statement  (Die  Alliteration  in  der  italienischen  Sprache) 
that  in  the  Divine  Comedy  there  are  "  nur  ungef ahr  ein  Datzend  alliter- 
ierende  Verbindungen,"  but  Dr.  Taylor  adduces  an  alphabetical  list  of 
not  less  than  104  cases  of  strict  alliteration  in  Dante's  works,  frequent 
instances  of  geminacio  and  a  few  of  figura  etymologica.   Worthy  of  obser- 
vation is  the  decided  decline  in  favor  of  this  figure  of  speech  in  Italian 
poetry  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.    A  chart  is  given 
which  shows  graphically  that  of  the  twenty-seven  prominent  poets 
examined,  ranging  from  Dante  to  Carducci  and  Aleardi,  Petrarca  is  most 
prominent  in  his  liking  for  the  figure,  with  one  instance  in  71  lines  and 
Boccaccio  least  so  with  only  one  instance  in  621  lines.   The  average  is 
.78  per  cent,  and  it  is  quite  singular  that  Dante  stands  just  at  this  muk 
with  one  instance  in  138  lines. 

According  to  the  definition  of  alliteration  quoted  above,  the  pairs> 
infanti :  fernmine  (65);  forza :  sofisma  (ib.);  sermone:  mejite  (66),  so^H; 
pianti  (67);  veloci:  lente  (70);  aperta:  piana  (ih.) ;  puro :  disposto  (ib.j; 
dispetfoso :  torto  (71) ;  udire :  dir  (72) ;  aperse :  punse  (73) ;  circa :  vicitw 
(74) ;  carta :  incostro  (76) ;  intempestivo :  tardi  (ib.) ;  would  not  be  cases  of 
strict  alliteration,  as  they  doubtless  are,  and  are  catalogued  as  such.  To 
bring  them  under  this  heading  it  is  suggested,  with  much  diffidence, 
that  the  definition  be  amended  to  read  somewhat  in  this  wise:  As  to 
form  strict  alliteration  in  Italian  is  the  repetition  of  a  sound  or  sounds 
at  the  beginning  of  coordinated  similar  parts  of  speech  (e.  g.,  colli : 
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campagna),  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  tonic  syllable  (e.  g.,  infanti: 
femmine),  and  it  reaches  its  highest  development  when  the  alliterating 
ayllables  are  at  the  same  time  tonic  and  initial  (e.  g.,  f erma :  fissa.  In 
Prorato  ho  assai,  Madonna,  di  ciausire 

Vostra  biltade  e  \o  piacer  piacente  (p.  1),  and 
Ahi  quanto,  a  dir  qual  era,  6  cosa  dura, 

Qnesta  selva  selvaggia  ed  aspra  e  forte  (p.  63), 
are  not  the  italicized  groups  instances  of  repUcacio  rather  than  of  figura 
etymologica,  since  they  are  not  in  any  of  the  constructions  of  the  latter 
mentioned  on  page  1,  but  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  the  former  as 
defined  on  page  2,  while  in 

E  vinta  vitice  con  sua  beninanza  (p.  60), 
vinta :  vince,  in  which  the  nominative  case  is  cognated  with  the  verb,  is 
an  instance  of  figura  etymologica. 

The  example  of  strict  alliteration  in  popular  speech  (p.43) 
Gasa  mia,  casa  mia,  bella  o  brntta 
Che  tu  sia,  tu  mi  sembri  una  badia 
is  interesting  because  of  the  existence  of  another  version,  not  less  com- 
mon, 

Casa  mia,  casa  mia,  che  picina 

Che  tu  sia,  tu  mi  sembri  una  badia, 
in  which  ^here  is  no  play  of  alliteration.    It  is  possible  that  the  latter  ver- 
sion is  the  original  one  and  that  given  in  the  text  a  case  of  willed  alliter- 
eration. 

Dr.  Taylor's  work  is  unquestionably  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
storehouse  of  Eomance  science.  He  has  touched  upon  all  the  phases  of 
the  subject  of  "  Alliteration  in  Italian"  which  would  occur  to  the  inves- 
tigator ;  the  definitions,  some  of  which  are  quoted  above,  are  admirable, 
clear  cut,  terse  and  yet  comprehensive;  the  lists  of  examples  well 
arranged  and  very  copious,  and  the  printer's  errors  {Di  Lollis  for  De 
Lollis,  p.  ix,  and  dure  for  dura,  p.  15 ;  p.  xv,  1.  31,  Morganti  for  Mor- 
gante  ;  ib.  1.  31,  Pilippo  for  FiUppo  ;  ib.  1.  27,  Macchianelli  for  Macchia- 
velli)  which  have  crept  in  are  surprisingly  few  considering  the  lexico- 
graphic nature  of  the  work. 

J.  J.  D. 


The  Troubadours  at  Home,  by  Justin  H.  Smith.    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York,  1899.    2  vols.,  xxx      493  and  496  pp.  8vo. 

"  To  bookish  folk  like  us  what  could  be  more  interesting  than  the 
genesis  of  a  literature  ?  AVhat  shall  be  said  when  it  is  a  modern  literature, 
the  most  cultivated  literature  of  its  age,  the  literature  not  of  a  nation, 
but  of  a  civilization ;  in  short,  the  literature  of  Eiirope  and  America  ?  " 
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It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Xlllth  to  the  XXth  century,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  a  difference  of  seven  hundred  years  which  makes  the  feelings  of  the 
troubadours  so  foreign  to  our  own  times  as  it  is  that  we  have  almost  lost 
sight  of  those  articles  which  made  up  the  Credo  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
laws  of  chivalry,  "  to  believe,  obey  and  protect  the  Church,  to  love  one's 
country,  to  defend  the  weak  of  every  sort,  to  be  brave,  true,  faithful  and 
liberal,  and  always  to  stand  for  the  right"   These  were  the  principles 
npheld  by  the  troubadours,  and  an  infusion  of  this  romantic  or  chivalrous 
spirit  into  our  realistic  age  of  egotism  and  woman's  rights  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished.   Mr.  Smith's  book  tells  us  what  are  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  the  troubadours,  their  position  in  society, 
their  life,  lives  and  personalities,  their  ideas  and  works,  the  origin,  devel- 
opment, decline,  death  and  influence  of  their  poetry,  their  music  and 
technique.   We  are  told  that  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  place  this 
literature  before  the  reader  somewhat  as  it  originally  appeared,  and  to 
make  the  troubadours  stand  out  as  living  persons  in  their  proper 
environment,  singing  their  songs  as  they  made  them — only  in  another 
language.    It  is  precisely  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  work  is  most 
valuable.    It  will  not,  of  course,  replace  the  study  of  the  language  of 
the  troubadours  and  of  their  works  in  their  original  dress,  but  it  ofCers 
within  convenient  compass  a  mass  of  material,  not  always  well  arranged 
to  be  sure,  but  setting  us  at  ease  with  the  assurance  that  the  author  has 
based  his  account  on  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  masters  of 
romanita,  to  whom  he  is  always  careful  to  refer  the  reader  for  his 
authority,  volume  and  page.   It  is  only  occasionally,  when  Mr.  Smith 
draws  his  own  conclusions,  reads  into  the  poets  or  advances  opinions  of 
his  own,  that  our  equanimity,  produced  by  the  work  as  a  whole,  is 
ruffled.    But  what  a  relief  it  is,  after  the  utterly  unreliable  English 
books  on  the  subject,  to  find  a  work  of  this  kind  which  will,  doubtless, 
remain  for  a  long  time  the  best  to  be  had  in  English,  not  only  for 
him  whose  idea  of  a  troubadour  extends  no  farther  than  an  acquaintance 
with  Verdi's  melodious  opera,  but  also  for  the  specialist,  in  this  at  least, 
that  he  will  enjoy  the  fresh  and  racy  narrative  and  description,  and 
this  new  way  of  looking  upon  an  old  theme.    The  plan  of  the  work 
reminds  ns  somewhat  of  that  which  Becker  employed  with  such  success 
in  his  Charicles  and  Gallus  on  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomans.    It  is  an  account  of  a  journey  during  1895  and  1898  through 
the  Midi,  over  the  ground  trod  by  the  troubadours.    Some  of  the 
author's  experiences  in  his  quest  of  the  picturesque  and  the  historic 
were  quite  amusing  and  are  entertainingly  told,  as  his  arrest  at  Pamiers, 
and  examination  before  the  commissaire,  such  a  character  as  we  might 
meet  with  in  La  Comidie  Humaim. 
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It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  iu  a  work  covering  so  vast  a  field  a 
few  inaccuracies,  misstatements  and  miscouceptious  should  not  have  crept 
in.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Dart- 
mouth, we  beg  leave  to  differ  in  regard  to  much  of  Chapters  XXII,  XXIII 
and  XXIV.  We  fear  that  a  love  for  antithesis,  epigram  and  piquancy  has 
led  Professor  Smith  to  say  things  which  he  does  not  intend  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  merely  as  exaggerations  for  the  sake  of  effect.  It  is  disap- 
pointing after  reading  a  page  of  brilliant  description  to  be  referred  to  a 
note  which  tells  us  that  the  incident  related  is  purely  imaginary  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  so  and  so's  personal  appearance,  or  that  "  Brunenc's 
bay  stallion  is  merely  a  guess."  It  may  be  that  we  are  so  lacking  in 
imagination  as  to  fail  to  grasp  the  full  content  of  such  passages  as  "Her 
(the  Countess  of  Dia's)  voice  had  the  color  of  Alban  wine,  with  overtones 
like  the  gleam  of  light  in  the  still,  velvety  depths  of  the  goblet ;  and 
when  she  smiled,  it  was  as  if  she  drew  from  the  harp  a  slow  deep  chord 
in  the  mode  of  ^olia"  (1, 100),  or  of  the  remarkable  description  of  the 
still  more  remarkable  landscape  (I,  397),  in  which  Mr.  Smith  outsymbol- 
izes  the  symbolists ;  the  passage  deserves  more  than  a  second  reading. 
It  is  interesting  to  know,  however,  that  Peire  Vidals  must  have  been  a 
tenor,  for  we  are  told  that  his  high  B  still  haunts  the  crannies  of  th& 
mined  castle  of  Saissac.  The  book  is  full  of  color,  incisive,  fresh  and 
cool,  and  not  once  dnll ;  clever  and  smart  sayings  flash  out  on  every 
page ;  bat  above  all  Mr.  Smith's  skill  as  a  versifier  is  nothing  short  of 
marvellous  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  that,  in 
addition  to  preserving  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  original,  its  metrical 
form,  even  to  the  rime-sequence,  is  religiously  followed.  Among  the  best 
specimens  of  his  art  may  be  picked  out  his  rendition  of  Raimbantz  d© 
Vaqneiras*  famous  Garros  (I,  70)  and  of  Aimerics  de  Peguillan's : 

"  Si  cum  I'albres  que  per  sobrecargar 

Franh  se  mezeis  e  pert  sou  fruit  e  se  " — 
"  As  when  a  tree  too  rich  a  harvest  bears." 

Chapter  VIII  may  be  mentioned  as  most  full  of  information  on  the 
intellectual  world  of  the  troubadours,  Chapter  XXXI,  "Egletons:  A 
Day's  Journey  in  the  World  of  the  Troubadours,"  as  likely  to  be  the 
most  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  in  note  12  (II,  453-460)  the 
arguments  of  M.  Gaston  Paris  against  the  genuineness  of  the  story  of 
Jaufres  Kudels  and  his  "amor  de  lonh,"  "one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
touching  symbols  of  man's  eternal  aspiration  towards  the  ideal"  (6.  Paris), 
are  taken  up  point  by  point  and  combated  most  adroitly,  and,  as  it  seems, 
conclusively. 
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The  name  of  the  publishers  makes  it  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  two  volumes  are  well  bound  and  printed.  There  are  copious  eicor- 
«u8e6,  very  often  more  valuable,  being  more  scholarly,  than  the  body  of 
the  work,  a  map  of  the  south  of  France  and  no  less  than  178  illustrations, 
taken  mostly  from  photographs.  The  work  is  heartily  recommended  to 
all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  "  Troubadours  at  Home : 
Their  Lives  and  Personalities,  their  Songs  and  their  World." 

J.  J.  D. 


Was  Savonarola  Really  Excommunicated  ?  An  Inquiry.  ByBer 
J.  L.  O'Neil,  0.  P.    Boston :  Marlier,  Callanan  &  Co.  1900. 

The  impression  generally  received  from  historical  works  dealing  with 
-the  life  and  times  of  Savonarola  is  that  he  was  a  recalcitrant  monlc 
whose  indignation  and  zeal  against  current  abuses  caused  him  to  forget 
his  obligation  of  obedience  and  led  him  even  to  the  length  of  disregard- 
ing ecclesiastical  censures.  That  he  was  really  banned  by  the  Chorcli 
is  accepted  as  an  established  fact,  and  no  incident  in  his  career  offen 
more  difficulty  to  his  apologists  that  the  decree  of  excommunicatioii 
formulated  against  the  unfortunate  friar  by  Alexander  VI.  Not  a  few 
of  his  admirers  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  his  merits  and  virtues  not 
less  than  saintly,  but  an  excommunicated  saint  would  be  a  rare  figure^ 
the  Church's  calendar.  Father  O'Neil's  work,  therefore,  combating  as 
it  does  the  time-honored  recognition  of  the  reality  of  Savonarola's  cen- 
sure, while  it  pretends  to  deal  with  only  one  detail  of  his  history,  is  a 
very  serious  vindication  of  his  proper  place  in  Catholic  opinion,  and  ii 
-calculated  to  excite  considerable  interest 

That  the  Pope  intended  to  excommunicate  the  friar,  no  one  can 
doubt.  In  1496  a  papal  commission  was  a{>pointed  to  investigate 
Savonarola's  case,  and  the  members  were  informed  of  Alexander's  deter- 
mination to  punish  him  as  superstitions,  disobedient  to  the  Holy  See, 
schismatic  and  heretical.  Letters  sent  subsequently  from  Rome  to 
Florence  make  it  only  too  clear  that  Savonarola's  actions  had  been 
regarded  as  subversive  of  the  Pontiff's  influence  and  policy,  and  contain 
threats  of  censure  which  are  directed  principally  against  the  Dominican. 
And  it  is  also  certain  that  the  Pope  actually  promulgated  a  Bull  cany- 
ling  his  intention  and  threats  into  execution.  In  a  papal  letter,  published 
in  May,  1497,  it  is  expressly  said  that  since  Savonarola  has  disregarded 
the  excommunication  previously  threatened  against  him,  "  he  ha« 
incurred  it,  and  under  it  with  damnable  pertinacity  still  lies."  If  this 
does  not  mean  that  Savonarola  was  excommunicated,  words  fail  to 
express  the  idea.  Immediately  afterwards  Alexander  ordered  Savon- 
•arola's  excommunicato  state  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  churches  of  Florence. 
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The  question,  "  Was  Savonarola  really  excommunicated,"  would  seem  to 
be  already  answered  by  both  the  words  and  the  acts  of  the  Pope.  And 
yet  few  will  turn  from  a  perusal  of  this  present  work  without  at  least 
entertaining  most  serious  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  Savonarola' & 
excommunicatioa. 

The  thesis  sustained  by  Father  O'Neil,  while  not  a  favorite  with 
Church  historians,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Savonarola  himself,  a 
canonist  of  ability,  is  the  author  of  a  long  disquisition,  in  which,  with 
many  appeals  to  learned  authorities,  he  supports  his  contention  that  the 
kw  had  not  been  fully  observed  in  essentials  in  his  case,  and  that 
consequently  the  sentence  was  of  no  effect.  His  staunch  friend,  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  went  more  exhaustively  into  the  matter  in  his 
"  Defence  against  the  unjust  excommunication."  The  well-known 
attitude  of  saints  like  Philip  Neri  and  Catharine  of  liicci  is  hardly 
compatible  with  a  belief  that  the  object  of  their  esteem  had  been 
marked  with  the  final  seal  of  the  Church's  rejection  and  reprobation.. 
And  this  tendency  to  regai-d  Friar  Jerome  as  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  his  condemnation  as  the  result  of  misleading  information 
given  to  the  authorities  in  Eome,  l^as  found  louder  voice  in  more  recent 
times  in  biographies  and  in  special  studies  like  Father  Lottini's  "  Fn 
Veramente  Scomunicato  II  Savonarola." 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  dealt  with  is^ 
a  purely  legal  one,  and  bears  solely  on  the  fact  of  exoommunication.  It 
is  not  even  intended  by  the  author  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  valid 
excommunication  could  have  been  inflicted  for  any  of  Savonarola's  actions.. 
He  confines  himself  strictly  to  an  appreciation  of  the  justice  and  validity 
of  the  censure  actually  pronounced,  and  because  censures  are  surrounded 
with  so  many  legal  conditions  and  technicalities,  many  of  them  affecting 
validity,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  present  case  we  must  not  content  ourselves 
with  deciding  whether  the  actions  of  the  censured  party  merited  censure, 
or  even  whether  the  Pope  actually  declared  him  excommunicate.  The 
crucial  question  is,  was  the  law  fully  observed  as  regards  its  require- 
ments for  validity  ?  If  not,  the  censure  was  null  and  void,  and  Savon- 
arola was  not  really  excommunicated.  Father  O'Neil's  conclusion  is  that 
in  Savonarola's  case  there  was  no  process,  no  proof,  no  judgment,  such 
as  are  demanded  by  the  canons ;  the  necessary  citations  and  warning* 
were  never  given ;  and  hence  the  sentence  of  excommunication  is  void. 
The  argumentation  is  based  entirely  on  documents  bearing  on  the  case. 

In  November,  1496,  there  appeared  a  Bull  threatening  excommuni- 
cation latm  sententiae  against  any  one  who  should  impede  in  any  way 
the  incorporation  of  St.  Mark's  Convent  in  the  new  Tusco-Roman 
province.    The  persons  against  whom  this  threat  was  really  directed 
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Tvere  the  prior  of  St.  Mark's,  Savonarola,  and  his  friends,  and  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  warning.   Failure  to  heed  the  terms  of  this  letter  would 
certainly  entail  excommunication.   In  May  of  the  next  year  another 
letter  appeared,  In  which  Savonarola  was  pronounced  excommunicate 
for  three  reasons, — because  he  preached  pernicious  doctrine,  to  the  scandal 
and  loss  of  souls,  because  he  refused  to  go  to  Bome  when  summoned  by 
the  Pope,  because  he  declined  to  unite  St.  Mark's  Convent  with  the 
newly-formed  Tusco-Roman  congregation.    Father  O'Neil's  statement 
that  there  was  no  Bull  of  excommunication  issued,  either  of  inflictive 
or  declaratory  sentence,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  this  last  papal  edici 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  author  disposes  of  the  reasons  alleged  in 
the  Bull  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.   The  charge  of  pernicious  doc- 
trine is  dismissed  as  groundless  and  a  fabrication  of  the  Arrabbiatti. 
Neither  it  nor  the  precept  to  visit  Eome  could  serve  as  ground  for  an 
anathema,  inasmuch  as  neither  had  been  the  object  of  warning  or  threat 
of  censure.   The  third  reason  is  the  most  serious,  and,  to  prove  it  insuf- 
ficient, recourse  is  had  to  a  comparison  between  the  Bull  of  excommuni- 
cation and  the  letter  in  which  the  menace  of  censure  is  found.  The 
latter  document  simply  warned  all  persons  not  to  interfere  with  or 
impede  the  union  of  convents  under  pain  of  excommunication.  And 
yet  the  Pope  says  in  the  Bull  of  excommunication  that  he  had  ordered 
Savonarola  to  unite  the  convent  of  St  Mark's  to  the  new  province, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication.   The  difference  between  the  state- 
ment actually  inserted  in  the  earlier  edict  and  the  reference  to  it  in  the 
final  one  is  very  material.    This  discrepancy  more  than  sufBces  to 
justify  the  contention  that  Friar  Jerome  was  never  excommunicated. 
For  the  last  Bull  issued  did  not  inflict  excommunication;  it  merely 
declared  that  it  had  been  incurred  because  a  certain  command  had 
been  given  and  disobeyed.   And  since  this  command  was  never  given 
and  consequently  never  disobeyed,  it  is  clear  that  the  friar  was  punished 
for  disobedience  of  which  he  had  not  been  guilty.   In  other  words,  the 
excommunication  was  without  cause,  and  therefore  invalid. 

This  is  not  the  only  argument  advanced  by  the  author,  but  is  by  far 
the  most  conclusive.  The  attitude  of  the  Dominican  order,  the  tenden- 
cies of  later  Popes,  the  devotion  of  different  saints,  the  celebration  of 
Mass  by  the  victim  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  have  at  best  but  a  con- 
firmatory force,  and  in  presence  of  a  valid  sentence  of  excommunication 
would  be  worthless. 

The  work  is  modestly  termed  an  inquiry.  The  author  disavows  any 
pretension  to  decide  tlie  matter  finally.  And  he  is  cai-eful  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  an  ex  cathreda  papal  decision, 
but  with  a  disciplinary  pronouncement  in  which  the  Pope  relied  for 
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information  on  persons  who  longed  for  the  downfall  of  Savonarola. 
Ei^ecially  to  be  commended  are  the  profuse  citations  from  original  docu- 
ments with  which  the  work  is  enriched,  and  the  rery  complete  bibli- 
ography given  in  the  appendix.  J,  T.  C. 


La  Mort  Civile  des  Religieux  dans  I'ancien  Droit  Francais, 

par  L'Abb6  Charles  Landry.    Paris:    Picard,  1900. 

The  religious  life,  founded  on  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and  devel- 
oped and  formed  by  the  Church,  is  something  purely  ecclesiastical.  It 
owes  its  creation  in  no  wise  to  the  authority  or  care  of  the  civil  power. 
The  peculiar  effects,  however,  of  profession  in  an  order,  and  the  increas- 
ing wealth  and  influence  of  various  religious  houses,  rendered  it  inevi- 
table that  secular  law  should  turn  its  attention  to  the  consequences  of 
vows.  Neglect  of  a  circumstance  which  affected  so  vitally  the  rights  of 
citizenship  was  not  to  be  expected.  And  so  there  sprang  up  on  all  sides 
a  body  of  legislation  framed  with  special  reference  to  religious.  The 
first  labors  in  this  direction  form  an  interesting  portion  of  the  later 
Eoman  law.  The  development  of  the  Church  in  Northern  Europe  saw 
the  incorporation  of  similar  provisions  in  the  leges  Barbarorum.  And 
modern  codes  have  not  failed  to  determine  the  attitude  of  the  State 
towards  individuals  who  have  voluntarily  cut  themselves  off  from  partici- 
pation in  the  ordinary  life  of  citizens. 

So  long  as  the  State  contented  itself  with  recognizing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  and  supported  with  its  edicts  the  pronouncements  of  Popes 
and  councils,  there  was  no  reason  for  complaint.  But  jurists  cried  out 
that  public  interests  were  at  stake,  that  the  monasteries  would  eventually 
displace  all  other  property  holders,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  place 
some  check  on  an  evil  that  was  growing  only  too  rapidly.  Hence  arose 
the  numerous  incapacities  attached  by  law  to  religious  profession,  which 
bore  on  a  number  of  important  matters,  but  which  were  especially  hard 
in  reference  to  property  rights.  The  religious  was  civilly  dead;  his 
condition  differed  but  little  from  that  of  a  criminal. 

A  study  of  the  consequences  of  this  civil  death  during  the  later  years 
of  the  monarchy  is  the  task  which  the  Abb6  Landry  has  undertaken. 
While  he  professes  to  consider  only  the  state  of  the  law  in  one  country 
at  one  particular  epoch,  his  citations  from  the  canons  are  so  numerous,  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  different  questions  raised  is  so  just,  that  the  book 
forms  an  important  contribution  to  our  too  scant  literature  on  the 
status  of  religions. 

J.  T.  C. 
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Catholic  Mysticism,  illustrated  from  the  writmgs  of  Blessed  Angela 
of  Foligno,  by  Alger  Thorold,  London.  Kegan  Paul  (Benziger,  Neir 
York),  1900.    8vo.,  pp.  196.  $1.10. 

Mr.  Thorold  is  favorably  known  as  the  translator  of  the  "  Dialogue  of 
the  Seraphic  Virgin,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,"  an  exquisite  gem  of  mysti- 
cal literature.  The  present  translation  of  the  "Eighteen  Spiritual 
Steps "  of  the  Blessed  Angela  of  Foligno  places  within  reach  of  al? 
another  rare  monument  of  Christian  psychology.  In  a  preliminary  essay 
he  treats  in  a  discursive  way  of  the  mystic  or  ecstatic  spirit  as  the 
principe  ginerateur  of  all  logical  consistent  Christian  life,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  mystic  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  of  the  history  of 
mystical  life  in  Catholicism.  Here  are,  perhaps,  the  beet  pages  of  the 
book,  a  touching,  because  felt,  portrait  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  (pp. 
80-85).  On  p.  51,  we  find  the  following  thought  well  put,  in  language 
that  with  little  modification  maybe  applied  to  ourselves :  "  The  impres- 
sion is  prevalent  in  England  that  what  is  called  Roman  mysticism  rests 
on  some  strained  and  fantastic  view  of  the  obligations  of  religion  due 
to  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  Latin  races.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fundamental  element  in  the  psychology  of  the  Catholic  mystic  is  nothing 
but  recognition  to  the  full  of  the  consequences  of  creation.  A  modem 
spiritual  writer  (F.  Faber),  who  has  often  been  accused  of  <  Italianism,' 
most  truly  says :  "  If  Christianity  were  not  true,  the  conduct  of  a  wise 
man  who  acted  consistently  as  a  creature  who  had  a  Creator,  would 
strongly  resemble  the  behavior  of  a  Catholic  saint.  The  lineaments  of 
the  Catholic  type  would  be  discernible  on  him,  though  his  gifts  would 
not  be  the  same."  T.  J.  S. 


L'Annee  de  I'Eglise,  1899,  par  Ch.  Egremont,  Deuxieme  Ann^  Paris: 
Lecoffre,  8°,  pp.  664. 
This  welcome  publication,  the  first  attempt  at  an  ecclesiastical  States* 
man's  Year-Book,  appears  for  the  second  time,  greatly  improved.  So  far, 

the  current  history  of  the  Church  in  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
is  given.  To  each  people  .or  state  are  allotted  a  suitable  number  of 
pages.  In  time  these  volumes  will  be  indispensable  for  the  historian. 
We  hope  that  in  the  future  statistical  tables  will  be  added,  showing  the 
actual  condition  of  the  clergy,  churches,  missions,  etc.  A  brief  alpha- 
betical bibliography  of  the  most  reliable  printed  sources  available  for  the 
ctirreut  ecclesiastical  history  of  each  nation  would  be  of  great  service*, 
it  is  not  so  easy  for  the  average  scholar  to  find  out,  e.  g.,  the  best  annual 
authorities  for  the  church  history  of  Switzerland  or  Denmark.  This 
excellent  guide  would  also  be  improved  by  the  introdnction  of  a  good 
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system  of  paragraphing  and  the  use  of  bold-faced  type  at  the  head  of 
each  paragraph.  We  should  also  like  to  see  done  for  the  principal  nations 
a  r6sum6  of  the  best  works  published  in  each  and  treating  directly  or 
indirectly  of  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Such  a  r68um6  has  been  made  for 
France.  This  j'ear  an  admirable  summary  of  the  public  activity  of  th& 
Holy  See  is  placed  at  the  beginning ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  condense 
more  useful  information  into  a  smaller  space.  T.  J.  S. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  KIlby  Smith,  Brevet  Major. 

General  United  States  Volunteers,  1820-1887,  by  his  son,  Walter 

George  Smith.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1898. 
The  value  of  this  handsome  and  carefully  edited  volume  has  been 
attested  by  the  serious  attention  it  has  received,  both  in  England  and 
this  country,  from  authorities  in  military  affairs.  During  the  two 
years  since  its  appearance  it  has  proved  of  great  service  to  students  of 
military  and  social  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  General 
Thomas  Kilby  Smith  writes  without  affectation  of  his  thoughts,  his 
inteutions,  his  feelings;  but  he  is  by  no  means  introspective.  These 
letters  record  facts,  and  the  effect  of  facts,  and  there  is  as  little 
analysis  of  conditions  of  mind  for  the  sake  of  such  analysis  as  there 
is  in  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar.  Their  pages  are  full  of  minute- 
details  which  only  a  man,  sure  of  the  acute  intelligence,  as  well  as  the- 
sympathy  of  his  correspondents,  would  put  upon  paper.  As  the  study 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  a  noble  soldier  and  as  a  document  which  will 
serve  to  help  towards  the  clearer  understanding  of  social  conditiona 
during  the  Civil  War,  it  is  worthy  of  very  careful  study. 

M.  F.  E. 


The  Criminal :  A  Scientific  Study  by  August  Drahms,  Besident  Chap- 
Iain  State  Prison,  San  Qnentin,  California,  with  an  Introduction  by 
C.  Lombroso.   Macmillan,  New  Yorli^l900.    Pp.  402. 
This  volume  presents  an  extended  study  of  crime  in  its  personal  and 
social  aspects.    The  author  has  the  double  advantage  of  having  studied 
carefully  and  of  having  had  extended  contact  with  criminals  as  a  resi- 
dent chaplain.   As  an  exposition  of  current  thought  and  of  the  tendencies 
in  dealing  with  criminals,  the  work  is  clear  and  direct.   At  times  the 
language  fails  to  be  as  simple  as  it  might,  e.  g.,  p.  142 ;  many  will  take 
exception  to  the  author's  use  of  the  words  belief  and  believe,  p.  162.  The 
book  is  very  useful  as  a  summary,  irrespective  of  the  theories  which  the 
reader  may  hold  regarding  the  great  questions  of  criminology. 

W.  J. 

9ctJ 
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General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Gigot,  S.  S.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  St 
Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.    Benziger  Bros.,  8",  1900. 

This  large  octavo  volume  of  600  pages  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for 
theological  students  during  their  course  in  the  Seminary.  It  will  serve 
equally  well  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  use  of  the  busy  priest  on  the 
mission  and  for  the  educated  laity  in  general,  including  professional  and 
even  literary  men,  all  of  whom  have,  for  a  long  time  past,  felt  the  need 
of  some  such  work  as  this  for  handy  reference.  Many  of  the  standard 
works  on  this  subject  are  ponderous  tomes  in  still  more  ponderous  Latin, 
which  few  of  the  laity  have  the  ability,  and  fewer  still  have  the  inclina- 
tion, to  read. 

Father  Gigot's  work  is  didactic  in  form.  His  language  is  simple  and 
■clear,  though  not  always  perfectly  idiomatic.  His  style  is  concise  and 
written,  not  with  the  open  hand  of  the  rhetorician,  but  with  the  closed 
^st  of  the  logician.  His  learning,  his  painstaking  research,  and  his 
ceaseless  industry  are  manifest  in  the  well-digested  materials  that  fill 
this  large  volume.  His  method  of  exposition  and  his  whole  manner 
Ijetray  the  experienced  professor.  He  never  forgets  that  he  is  writing  an 
elementary  text-book  for  students,  for  he  carefully  avoids  all  oselesslj 
embarrassing  side-issues.  He  leaves  much  to  be  developed  by  the  profes- 
sor ;  while,  by  means  of  copious  references  to  the  best  authorities,  and 
an  unusual  abundance  of  foot-notes,  he  facilitates  a  more  thorongh  stndy 
of  the  subjects  handled,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  continne 
bis  researches  almost  indefinitely.  The  chief  topics  are  printed  in 
heavy  type, — a  great  advantage  from  a  didactic  standpoint,  for  it  helps 
the  student  to  get,  and  to  keep,  his  bearings  in  a  field  of  studies  so  vast 
•and  so  varied  as  to  be  bewildering. 

After  a  dozen  pages  of  preliminary  remarks  on  the  varioas  names, 
the  number,  the  divisions,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred  books,  on 
the  unity,  the  beauty,  and  tJl^  influence  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  object, 
the  methods  of  study,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  General  Introdnc- 
'tion  to  Sacred  Scripture,  the  author  divides  this  first  volume  into  fonr 
parts,  as  follows:  Biblical  Canonics  (six  chapters).  Biblical  Textual 
Criticism  (nine  chapters),  Biblical  Hermeneutics  (seven  chapters),  and 
Biblical  Inspiration  (three  chapters). 

In  the  first  part  the  author  discusses  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
■collection  of  inspired  books  into  a  body  of  sacred  literature,  distinct 
from  all  others.  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  which  for 
many  reasons  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  New  Testament 
Oanon,  is  traced  from  its  first  beginnings  in  the  days  of  Moses  down 
through  the  ages  to  its  close,  not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  time  of 
•Christ.   Whether  the  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the 
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Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  "  is  sufficient  indication  that  there 
■were  three  successive  stages  of  development  in  the  formation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon,  is  discussed  with  the  author's  usual  sobriety  and 
moderation.  His  chief  aim  is  the  impartial  statement  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  case,  after  which  the  conclusion  is  found  to  lie  on  the  surface. 

In  the  second  and  third  chapters,  the  author  relates  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  Canon  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  time  of 
Christ  to  our  own  day,  and  discusses  the  interesting  problem  of  the 
■origin  and  nature  of  the  differences  that  existed  between  the  Alexandrian 
and  the  Palestinian  Canon  of  the  Sacred  Books,  together  with  the 
strangely  alternating  opinions  on  the  subject  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament ;  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  contain  an  interest- 
ing description  of  the  Apocryphal  literature  on  the  two  Testaments. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  Father  Gigot  explains  the  nature^ 
the  scope,  the  divisions,  the  methods,  and  the  results  of  Biblical  Criticism 
in  general.  After  which  Higher  Biblical  Criticism,  or  the  critical  his- 
tory of  the  human  origin  of  the  sacred  books  is  described  in  broad 
outlines,  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  subject  being  reserved  for  the 
Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testatment.  As  to  Textual  Criti- 
cism, the  object  of  which  is  to  produce  an  edition  of  the  text  as  con- 
formable as  possible  to  the  archetypal  copy,  the  author  points  out  the 
materials  available  for  the  purpose.  They  are  the  manuscripts  in  the 
original  languages,  the  Ancient  Versions,  and  the  Quotations  from  any 
of  these  forms  of  the  text  in  the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers. 
The  principal  rules  for  determining  the  relative  value  of  various  read- 
ings are  also  indicated. 

In  the  first  division  of  Textual  Criticism  the  author  describes  the 
Hebrew  language,  its  growth  and  decadence,  its  written  characters,  the 
substitution  of  the  Aramaic  for  the  older  Phenician  alphabet,  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Targums,  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  Hebrew  text  has  passed,  the  introduction  of  the  vowel-points, 
and  other  devices  adopted  by  the  Massoretic  Doctors  to  prevent  the 
further  corruption  of  the  text,  and  the  curious  history  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

The  history  of  the  language  and  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
is  similarly  treated. 

In  the  second  division  of  Textual  Criticism  we  have  the  history  of 
the  principal  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible.  These  are  the  Septuagint 
(chapter  12),  the  Syriac  Peshitto  (ch.  13),  the  Vetus  Itala  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate  (ch.  14),  and  the  English  Versions  (ch.  15). 

The  third  part  of  the  work.  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  occupies  three 
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chaptera.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strange  exegetical  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  Babbinical  and  Hellenistic  Schools,  and  the  influence  thej 
are  said  to  hare  exercised  on  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lu  this 
connection  it  is  no  less  instructive  to  remember  what  widely  divergent 
yiews  hare  been  held  at  different  times  and  by  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
very  opposite  schools,  and  to  know  that  their  orthodoxy  was  never  thereby 
called  into  question,  or  made  an  object  of  censure  or  even  of  suspicion. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  book  is  an  Appendix  on  Biblical  Inspiration. 
This  comprises  three  chapteni,  the  first  of  which  relates  the  history,  the 
second  gives  the  proofs,  and  the  third  discusses  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Biblical  Inspiration. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  work,  the  method  is  not  dogmatic, 
but  critico-historical, — the  method  brought  into  vogue,  or  at  least  advo- 
cated by  Bichard  Simon,  and  followed  iu  nearly  all  departments  of  bibli- 
cal research.  Therefore,  the  reader  need  not  expect  to  find  a  series  of 
categorical  propositions  defining  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  decid- 
ing a  priori  the  precise  nature,  extent,  and  effects  of  Inspiration.  The 
results  of  this  method  are  instructive.  For  the  history  of  the  manj 
varying  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  Inspiration  makes  it  clear  that  certain 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  even  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  were  but  the 
outcome  of  more  or  less  transient  circumstances, — a  consideration  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  certain 
tendencies  noticeable  even  among  some  Catholics  since  the  time  of  th» 
Beformation. 

To  a  great  extent,  Father  Gigot  plays  the  role  of  narrator  of  facts  and 
exponent  of  the  views  of  others.  In  this  precisely  consists  the  chief 
merit  of  his  work  and  of  his  method.  He  supplies  the  facts  and  we  draw 
our  own  conclusions.  However,  his  own  opinion,  when  expressed  at  all, 
is  characterized  by  moderation  and  scholarly  reserve.  Those  readers  who 
are  not  satisfied  unless  they  find  positive  decisions  and  trenchant  defini- 
tions, with  an  anathema  appended  to  them  by  some  irresponsible  person, 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  often  the  writer,  after  quoting  all  the 
authorities  and  weighing  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  position, 
thinks  it  more  honest  to  suspend  judgment  than  mislead  the  student  bj 
an  overhasty  conclusion  from  insufficient  evidence. 

In  the  present  state  of  Biblical  science,  a  prudent  reserve  is  the  usnal 
accompaniment  of  extensive  learning ;  for  mere  subjective  certitude  is 
not  necessarily  a  proof  of  the  objective  certainty  of  a  writer's  position. 
Indecision  is  not  always  considered  a  defect  by  those  best  qualified  to 
judge;  for  there  are  many  decisions  that  decide  nothing,  and  leave 
knotty  questions  just  where  they  find  them.  Biblical  introduction 
presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  problems  bristling  all  over 
with  difficulties,  and  it  is  both  edifying  and  refreshing  to  find  an  author 
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of  Father  Oigot's  ttcquirements  modest  enough  to  admit  from  time  to 
time  that  there  are  some  vexed  questions  for  which  he  has  found  no 
satisfactory  solution.  C.  P.  G. 


Le  Orame  de  la  Passion  a  Oberammergau,  Etude  historique  et  critique 
par  Georges  Blondel.  Paris,  Lecoffre,  16",  1900. 
This  booklet  is  a  welcome  offering  from  a  Paris  house  that  deserves 
well  of  Christian  letters.  In  it  the  traveller  will  find  an  excellent  guide 
to  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  that  last  remnant  of  the  great 
dramatic  "mysteries"  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  the  railroad  now  reaches 
the  village,  the  pilgrimage  is  no  longer  difficult  Whoever  is  privileged 
to  look  on  this  magnificent  Christua  Pattens  will  want  a  friend  of  experi- 
ence and  sympathy  to  make  known  to  him  the  origin  and  beauties  of  the 
^eat  play,  as  well  as  the  human  interest  of  the  little  village  of  sculptors 
in  wood,  the  creation  of  good  and  simple  works  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  henceforth  one  of  the  world's  civilizing  and  religious  influences. 
Let  all  such  read  these  papers ;  they  are  also  well  adapted  for  private 
reading,  being  accompanied  by  maps  of  the  stage  and  the  vicinity. 

T.  J.  S. 
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During  the  winter  and  spring  of  this  academic  year  two  courses 
of  public  lectures  were  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  UniTer- 
■ity.  In  the  Wednesday  CJoaree  the  general  topic  was  Social  Econ- 
omics. Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Honorary  Professor  of  Social  Economics  in  our  Unir^- 
sity,  delivered  ten  lectures  on  "Socialism;"  Eev.  Dr.  William  J. 
Kerby,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  two  lectures;  and  three  lec- 
tures by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  on  politico-social  topics.  The  subjects 
of  the  Friday  Course  were  taken  from  Philosophy,  literature, 
Philology,  and  the  Natural  Sciences.  The  lectures  of  the  course 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Greene,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  and  Professor  of  Botany;  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Pace, 
Professor  of  Philosophy;  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Professor  of 
English  literature;  Rev.  Dr.  John  J.  Griffin,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry; Eev.  Dr.  Richard  Henebry,  Professor  of  Keltic;  and  Dr.  Joha 
J.  Dunn,  Instructor  in  Latin.  In  addition,  Dr.  James  Field  Spald- 
ing, of  Concord,  Mass.,  gave  two  lectures  on  topics  of  English  liter- 
ature. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright:   Commnnism  the  Forenmner  of  Socialism-* 
December  6, 

Socialists  generally  do  not  like  to  be  accused  of  holding  commnn- 
istio  views,  yet  commnnism,  properly  considered,  is  the  mother  of 
socialism,  because  communism  is  a  philosophy  belonging  largely  to 
the  domain  of  property.  As  the  idea  of  individual  proi>erty  grew 
oat  of  common  ownership  or  community  of  goods,  so  commnnism 
seeks  to  drive  individual  property  back  into  the  communistic  state 
from  which  it  emerged.  The  idea  of  separate,  individual  ownership 
is  a  growth  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  is  the  result  of  great 
social  changes  and  of  progressive  developments  extending  over  vast 
epochs  of  time.  Communism  seeks  to  reverse  these  changes  and 
carry  communities  back  to  the  infancy  of  tribal  relations. 

Socialism,  while  hot  advocating  the  communistic  ownerdip  of 
lands,  in  the  sense  of  ancient  communism,  does  advocate  the  owner- 
ship by  the  state  of  all  lands  and  all  tools  of  industry  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  distinction 
between  the  two,  communism  and  socialism,  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween simply  pure  democracy  and  a  republican  form  of  govem> 
ment.  Communism  is  extreme  democracy;  that  is,  everything  being 
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done  by  the  community  at  large,  without  any  separate,  or  even 
share,  ownership  in  property.  Socialism  is  extreme  republicanism  j 
thitt  is,  socialism  seeks  to  hare  all  things  controlled  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  Communism  has  been  denominated  democ^ 
racy  gone  to  seed,  and  socialism,  republicanism  gone  to  seed. 

One  cannot  consider  modern  socialism  in  all  fairness,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  justice,  without  considering  the  historical  and  com- 
pai-ative  views  of  communism,  nor  without  considering  the  experi- 
ments in  socialistic  government.  All  such  experiments,  whether  in 
communism  or  socialism,  have  never  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  state.  The  idea  that  socialism  is  a  new  philosophy  or  system  is 
incorrect,  as  there  are  instances  of  socialistic  efforts  running  all 
along  through  history,  both  in  ancient  and  in  medieval  times,  and 
comprehending  Europe  and  Asia.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  habit 
of  new  leaders  or  men  who  desired  to  come  to  the  front  as  such  to 
advocate  a  general  division  of  lands  and  of  wealth.  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi  bonds  and  evidences  of  debt  were  collected  and 
burned.   The  idea  was  to  restore  in  a  measure  individual  equality. 

Communism  as  a  system  or  a  philosophy  has  always  been  a  revolt 
against  injustice  and  social  and  industrial  incongruities.  It  has. 
been  the  cry  of  reformers,  coming  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from 
the  head,  but  it  has  also  been  the  cry  of  the  extreme  demagogue, 
who  wished  to  curry  public  favor  by  advocating  the  division  of 
property.  All  communistic  experiments  having  a  political  basla 
have  been  failures. 

In  this  century  there  have  been  many  efforts  to  establish  com- 
mnnities  where  all  goods  were  in  common,  and  even  wives  and  chil- 
dren held  in  common,  but  these  experiments  have  been  established 
more  particuarly  upon  a  religious  than  a  political  and  industrial" 
basis.  This  country  has  seen  many  such  experiments,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  have  proved  failures.  They  flourish  for  a  period  only» 
because  the  communities  trade  with  the  world,  which  is  not  com- 
munistic. The  lessons  of  communism  are  among  the  most  valuable 
in  the  study  of  social  economics. 

"Romantic  Socialism."  December  13. 

80  far  as  socialism  relates  to  property  and  the  control  of  indus- 
trial entei'prises,  it  is  communism,  but  systematized  communism. 
So  far  as  it  relates  to  social  inequalities,  it  attempts  to  grasp  results 
without  the  progressive  but  always  plodding  processes  of  develop- 
menJ;  which  pertain  to  all  other  lines  of  development 
whether  moral  or  material.  In  what  socialism  wants  to  see 
accomplished,  in  relation  to  many  of  the  social  questions,  there  is 
mnoh  not  only  to  indorse  with  warm  approval  but  to  claim  warm 
sympathy.  It  is  this  sympathy  which  led  to  many  works  which 
may  be  called  romantic  socialism.   There  were  two  classes  of  ro- 
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mantic  writers,  the  principal  ones  writing  back  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. They  were  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon,  Morelly,  and  Baheof. 
The  romantic  writers  since  the  Revolution  were  St  Simon,  Fourier, 
Owen,  Marlow,  Cabet,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  Louis  Blanc.  These 
writers  are  called  writers  of  romantic  socialism  because  they  were 
given  to  speculative  schemes  for  social  regeneration,  not  treating 
man  as  be  is,  but  as  they  would  have  him,  and  they  paved  the  way 
for  Marx  and  La.  Salle. 

During  the  20*8  and  SO's  of  this  century  there  was  a  wave  of  trans- 
cendentalism, revivalism,  and  social  reform  which  passed  over 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Fonrier's  romantio 
schemes  impressed  many  men,  and  phalanxes  in  accordance  with 
his  plans  were  organized  both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  one  of 
the  most  noted  here  being  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  in  Massa- 
chussetts. 

Robert  Owen's  romanticiun,  as  that  of  all  others,  grew  oat  of 
warm  sympathy  with  labor  generally.  It  was  perfectly  natural, 
therefore,  that  this  wave  of  feeling  which  has  been  mentioned 
should  result  in  many  experiments,  most  of  which,  however,  proved 
to  be  failures.  That  in  1842,  in  Algiers,  by  Marshal  Bugeaund,  and 
that  in  Paris  after  the  insurrection  of  February,  1848,  are  promi- 
nent examples  of  failures. 

It  is  curious  that  in  all  the  writings  of  later  days  on  socialism, 
including  the  romanticists,  little  or  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  the 
practical  attempts  to  establish  a  communistic  or  socialistic  commnn- 
ity.  All  of  these  attempts  relate  to  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
Our  forefathers  had  something  of  the  socialistic  in  their  make-ap, 
and  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  as  well  as  that  at  Plymouth,  was 
started  on  a  semi-communistic  plan.  At  Jamestown  the  settlers 
had  come  without  wives  and  children,  and  each  man  worked  not  to 
acquire  property  for  himself  and  his  family,  but  to  further  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  colony.  A  premium  was  thus  at  once  put  upon 
idleness.  So  President  Smith  applied  his  strong  hand,  and  informed 
the  colonists  plainly  that  they  must  all  understand  that  hereafter  he 
that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat. 

The  same  experience  accompanied  the  settlement  at  Plymouth. 
Under  the  conditions  of  agreement  formed  at  Leyden  in  1620  be- 
tween the  pilgrims  and  the  merchant  adventurers,  it  was  provided 
that  all  profits  and  benefits  from  trade,  traffic,  or  otherwise  should 
remain  in  common  stock  until  a  division,  and  that  all  such  pe^^onB 
as  were  of  the  colony  were  to  have  meat,  drink,  and  apparel,  and 
all  provisions  out  of  the  common  stock  and  goods.  It  was  soon 
found  that  this  plan  would  not  work,  and  that  it  was  practically  a 
premium  upon  laziness,  as  at  Jamestown.  Individual  efforts,  initia- 
tive, and  results  wei'e  necessary  to  bring  the  Plymouth  colony  ont 
of  its  dangers. 
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A  few  such  practical  experiences  destroy  all  the  results  of  ro- 
luautic  socialism.  Since  the  French  Revolution,  which  may  be  said 
to  hare  divided  the  romantic  from  the  scientific  schools,  socialism 
has  occupied  a  different  attitude.  Between  the  two  schools  came 
Marx  and  La  Salle,  representing  more  than  their  predecessors  what 
may  be  called  the  scientific  socialism  of  the  present  age. 

Modern  Socialistic  Platforms."  December  20. 

Enough  has  been  «aid  in  the  first  and  second  lectures  to  establish 
the  historical  basis  of  communism  as  the  genus  and  socialism  as 
the  species  of  a  great  social  and  industrial  philosophy.  It  is  not 
essential  that  we  should  discuss  the  village  communities  of  India 
•or  of  Russia,  or  the  Teutonic  i3ea  of  the  community,  or  the  growth 
•of  monastic  communism  of  the  fourth  century,  none  of  which  belong 
particularly  to  the  development  of  modem  socialism.  It  is  only 
•essential  that  the  historical  and  philosophical  comxiarisons  be 
understood  that  modern  socialism  may  be  brought  into  clear  light. 

The  recent  demands  of  the  socialists,  when  examined,  do  not 
strike  us  with  any  feeling  of  alarm.  They  seek  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  of  labor  in  a  day,  and  in  proi>ortion  to  the  progress 
of  production.  They  ask  for  the  legal  incorporation  of  trade  unions; 
that  the  United  States  should  'have  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
money;  that  Congress  shall  provide  for  the  scientific  management 
of  forests  and  waterways  and  prohibit  the  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources. They  advocate  a  progressive  income  tax,  and  a  tax  on  in- 
heritances; compulsory  education,  with  free  books  and  other  neces- 
saries essential  to  enable  children  to  receive  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. They  ask  for  the  repeal  of  all  pauper,  tramp,  conspiracy,  and 
sumptuary  laws,  and  the  granting  of  the  unabridged  right  of  com- 
bination. They  insist  upon  the  collection  of  ofiBcial  statistics  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  labor,  the  prohibition  of  employment  of 
children  of  school  age,  and  of  the  employment  of  female  labor  in 
occupations  detrimental  to  health  or  morality.  They  also  ask  for 
the  abolition  of  the  fontraet  labor  system  in  prions  and  in  other 
places.  They  insist  that  all  wages  shall  be  paid  in  lawful  money 
and  that  there  shall  be  equalization  of  women's  wages  with  those 
of  men  where  equal  service  is  performed,  together  with  laws  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  all  occupations,  and  an  eflBcient 
employers'  liability  law;  also,  that  no  employee  shall  be  discharged 
for  political  reasons. 

Now,  these  demands  are  not  revolutionary,  in  a  political  sense. 
Most  of  them  are  approved  by  eonsenative.  economists,  and  many 
•of  them  have  already  and  long  since  been  incorporated  in  the  laws 
of  States. 

Their  more  radical  demands  are  that  the  United  States  shall  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
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all  other  means  of  public  transportation  and  oonununication;  that 
municipalities  shall  obtain  possession  of  the  local  railroads,  ferries, 
water  works,  gas  works,  electric  plants,  and  all  industries  requiring 
municipal  franchises;  that  all  public  lands  shall  be  declared  inalien- 
able, and  that  land  grants  to  corporations  or  individuals  shall  be 
revoked  whenever  the  conditions  of  the  grants  have  not  been  c<Mn- 
plied  with;  that  all  inventions  shall  be  free  to  the  public;  that  the 
unemployed  shall  be  employed  by  the  public  authorities,  whether  by 
the  county,  city,  state,  or  nation. 

To  carry  out  these  later  demands  would  result  in  an  industrial 
revolution,  and  yet  there  are  many  men  who  are  not  socialists,  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  socialistic  methods  when  political  and  with 
the  socialistic  party,  who  believe  ift  them  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
advocate  them.  There  cannot  be  much  danger  in  the  present  social- 
istic platform  as  adopted  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  socialistic  labor  party  makes 
some  political  demands,  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  refer- 
endum and  the  initiative;  the  abolition  of  the  veto  power  of  the 
executive,  whether  in  national,  state,  or  municipal  affairs;  the  sub- 
jection of  all  oflScers  to  recall  by  their  representative  constitnencies, 
free  administration  of  justice,  and  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. These  general  demands  contain  the  germs  of  all  socialistic 
demands  as  to  property,  namely,  that  the  resources  of  life,  the 
means  of  production,  public  transportation  and  communication — in 
other  words,  lands,  machinerj^,  railroads,  telegraphs,  canals,  etc. — 
become  as  fast  as  practicable  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
people  through  the  Government.  This  is  French  and  German  so- 
cialism to-day.  It  is  the  active  principle  of  socialism,  and  is  the 
same  in  both  continents,  and  is  virtually  the  same  socialism  taught 
in  the  past  by  its  greatest  advocates. 

'<  The  Relation  of  Single  Tax  Doctrine,  Nationalism,  Anarchism,  anA 
Nihilism  to  Socialism."  January  10, 1900. 

The  lecturer  did  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  single  tax  doctrine,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  abolish  all 
taxation  save  that  upon  land  values.  As  the  essence  of  socialism  is 
"to  each  man  according  to  his  needs  from  each  according  to  his 
abilities,"  the  doctrine  of  Henry  George  is  a  species  of  socialism, 
although  Mr.  George  himself  was  not  a  socialist.  The  author  of  the 
doctrine  admits  that,  carried  out,  it  would  result  in  public  owner- 
ship of  land,  not  through  the  confiscation  of  all  land,  but  through 
the  confiscation  of  the  rent  on  land  values,  thus  allying  his  doctrine 
to  the  principles  of  the  socialists. 

Anarchism  is  the  antithesis  of  socialism,  although  the  anarchists 
and  the  socialists  are  aiming  at  the  same  end,  in  one  sense;  as  illus- 
trated by  their  combination  in  the  international  working  men's  asso- 
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ciations  founded  in  1864,  when  they  worked  together  in  agitation 
with  diametrically  opposite  theories,  the  socialists  wishing  to  avoid 
inequality  by  increasing  state  interference,  the  anarchists  by  abol- 
ishing it.  Each  was  trying  to  secure  equality  in  conditions.  The 
anarchists  wished  to  have  property  held  by  communistic  associa- 
tions of  workmen,  formed  freely  without  political  compulsion.  The- 
sodalifits,  as  represented  by  the  social  democrats,  wished  to  hare 
property  and  all  the  instruments  of  production  held  by  the  comun- 
ity  through  a  political  revolution  which  should  change  the  nature 
of  the  state,  although  preserving  it  to  some  extent.  Philosophical 
anarchists  do  not  advocate  violence  in  securing  their  ends,  but 
believe  in  the  power  of  moral  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  early 
Christian  church,  hoping  by  the  adoption  of  such  principles  to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  law,  with  the  result  of  bringing  all  to  an 
advanced  individualism.  This  allies  the  anarchists,  in  the  results 
to  be  obtained,  to  the  socialists. 

The  nihilists,  representing  on  one  side  the  extreme  of  Bussian  rev- 
olutionists and  on  the  other  those  who  believe  that  by  doing  away 
with  particular  forms  of  objectionable  government  they  can  secure 
universal  equality,  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  partisans  of  uni- 
versal destruction,  having  no  constructive  elements  in  their  pro- 
gram, but  this  is  not  correct  of  a  large  section  of  the  nihilists. 
Nihilism  has  for  its  immediate  object  the  overthrow  of  the  auto- 
cracy, reckoning,  however,  solely  upon  the  power  of  the  proletar- 
ians. They  give  prominence  to  the  agrarian  question,  appealing^ 
largely  to  the  masses  of  the  peasantry  on  the  one  hand  and  to  lib- 
erty-loving, educated  people  on  the  other.  The  chief  weapon  of 
nihilism  is  organized  public  opinion,  through  which  it  is  hoped  that 
the  government  can  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
people,  which  "include  alike  the  conception  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  political  freedom  and  the  conception  of  their  right  to  satisfy 
their  material  needs  on  the  basis  of  national  production."  This 
allies  the  nihilists  to  the  socialists,  who  believe  that  the  state  should 
conduct  all  production,  industrial  as  well  as  all  other  public  func- 
tions. 

I^ationalism,  which  grew  up  after  the  writings  of  Edward' 
Bellamy,  is  simply  a  modified  and  mild  state  socialism.  The  adher- 
ents of  the  doctrine  believe  that  the  state  should  gradually  take 
over  to  itself  function  after  function  and  industry  after  industry 
until  finally  it  should  control  all. 

« Social  Democracy  and  State  Socialism."  January  17. 

When  the  word  "socialism"  is  used  without  restriction  or  explana- 
tion one  generally  means  the  socialism  of  social  democracy,  but 
this  species  of  socialism  has  as  many  phases  as  writers  upon  it. 
It  is  on  the  whole,  however,  what  might  be  called  primitive  social- 
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ism,  or  more  nearly,  as  ScbafiQe  defines  it,  commnnistic  somlism, 
because  it  means  the  entire  revolution  of  gorernment  and  tiie  man- 
agement of  industrial  affairs  through  groups,  commonitieB,  et& 
While  social  democracy  has  been  advocated  in  some  form  throngb 
all  periods  of  history,  its  greatest  modern  advocate  was  Carl  Marx. 
State  socialism,  as  against  social  democracy,  covers  the  theory  that 
the  State  should  extend  its  functions  by  taking  over  gradually,  and 
as  conditions  warrant,  the  means  of  production,  transportation,  etc; 
that  there  should  always  be  the  State  back  of  everything,  bat  tint 
the  State  should  look  more  thoroughly  after  the  economic  condi- 
tions than  formerly.  Ferdinand  Lassalle  may  be  consid»%d  die 
most  important  advocate  of  State  socialism  as  against  social  democ- 
racy. He  believed  in  the  extension  of  co-operative  movementi, 
backed  by  the  State,  and  while  he  did  not  project  the  modem  State 
socialism  of  Germany  in  its  fullness,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  power- 
ful advocate  to  bring  about  State  socialism. 

Curiously  enough.  State  socialism  has  been  seized  upon  by  States 
themselves  as  a  buffer  against  social  democracy.  The  compulMt; 
insurance  laws  of  Germany  constitute  a  strong  instance  in  tlui 
direction.  It  was  thought  by  the  late  Chancellor  Bismarck  that  by 
the  introduction  of  such  insurance  the  tendency  of  social  democracj 
-could  be  resticted.  State  socialism  is  beginning  to  gain  every- 
where, as  evidenced  by  many  laws  enacted  in  different  conntriei 
under  which  the  State  assumes  more  and  more  the  patronage  of  pri- 
vate industries  and  enterprises.  Social  democracy  makes  but  little 
headway,  because  its  advocates,  as  inducements  to  adherence,  are 
apt  to  take  on  the  doctrines  of  the  State  socialists  instead  of  thdr 
own,  hoping  that  after  State  socialism  has  proved  a  success  social 
democracy  will  have  sway.  The  German  State  socialists,  as  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Shaffle,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  social  demot 
racy  is  an  impossibility;  that  the  true  line  of  work,  not  only  to 
ofset  social  democracy  but  to  really  improve  conditions,  li^f  in 
what  tliey  call  social  reform,  which  is  a  species  of  State  socialism- 
They  repudiate  the  whole  doctrine  of  collectivism. 

■**  Mnnicipal  Socialism."  January  24. 

Municipal  socialism  belongs  to  state  socialism,  the  tenets  of  mn- 
Aicipal  socialists  being  the  same  as  those  of  state  socialists,  except 
that  municipal  socialists  in  the  United  States  do  not  claim  that  the 
municipality  should  take  over  to  it  productive  industry,  but  only 
those  public  utilities  which  are  carried  on  for  the  general  benefits 
all  citizens.  All  cities  in  all  times  have  been  socialistic  in  this  sense. 
It  has  been  only  a  matter  of  degree.  Rome  had  its  public  aqueduct* 
and  other  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  municipal  socialism  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  its  achievements.   The  construction  and  care  of  streets, 
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docks,  ferries,  are  among  the  earliest  enterprises  of  municipalities. 
Water  works  and  the  lighting  of  streets  have  long  been  the  care  of 
city  governments.  There  are  in  the  United  States,  in  round  num- 
bers, 3,475  water  works,  of  which  1,700  are  conducted  under  private 
enterprise,  and  1,755  by  municipalities  themselves.  In  gas  the  mu- 
nicipal control  or  ownership  has  been  rare.  There  are  965  gas  works 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  only  14  are  owned  by  municipalities, 
all  the  rest  (951)  being  conducted  by  private  corporations.  In  elec- 
tric lighting  plants  the  municipalities  have  taken  a  wider  action. 
There  are  2,651  such  plants  in  this  country,  2,194  being  private  and 
457  owned  by  municipalities. 

The  success  of  municipal  works,  whether  in  water,  gas,  or  elec- 
tricity, depends  very  largely  upon  the  integrity  of  management  and 
the  business  principles  put  into  it.  Private  works  are  more  care- 
fully managed,  as  a  rule,  because  profits  are  at  stake;  but  with  the- 
same  kind  of  management,  with  the  same  care  as  to  cost  and  the 
preservation  of  all  the  interests  of  the  public,  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  public  utilities  should  not  be  conducted  under  municipal  con- 
trol or  ownership  with  as  much  success  as  by  private  corporations,, 
and  this  has  been  the  result  where  such  conditions  prevail.  These 
atilities  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  industrial  production;; 
hence  their  ownership  or  control  by  the  municipality  exercises  the 
public  more  than  other  matters,  like  the  construction  and  care  of 
streets,  docks,  and  ferries,  or  the  removal  of  garbage,  the  establish- 
ment of  public  libraries,  parks,  art  galleries,  etc. 

Many  cities  of  this  country  and  Europe  have  long  indulged  in  the 
socialistic  plan  of  furnishing  music,  lectures,  and  other  entertain- 
ments free  to  the  public.  Some  cities  have  also  done  much  in  the 
improvement  of  the  slums  by  establishing  municipal  dwellings,  as 
has  been  done  in  Glasgow  and  London,  especially  in  the  latter  city 
by  the  London  County  Council.  The  erection  of  free  baths  is  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  everywhere  as  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  municipality  should  engage  for  the  Health  and  well-being 
of  the  whole  public.  The  management  of  street  railways  has  never 
been  undertaken  in  this  country  by  municipal  governments,  but  in 
Englabd  and  in  some  of  the  cities  on  the  Continent  this  has  been 
done,  but  with  questionable  success  so  far. 

There  are  many  natural  conditions  antagonistic  to  municipal  own- 
ership and  control  of  utilities.  There  are  also  many  conditions  es- 
sential to  success.  Civil  service,  purity  of  the  government,  and  a 
most  enlightened  public  sentiment,  are  essential  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  municipal  enterprises.  In  small  cities  and  in  towns 
where  the  public  oomes  in  close  contact  with  the  officials  these  con- 
ditions are  the  most  favorable.  On  the  whole,  the  question  as  to 
the  extension  of  municipal  enterprises  is  one  of  business,  and  not  of 
socialism. 
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Co-Operation  a  Phase  of  Socialism."  January  31. 

The  essential  principles  of  socialism  are  association  and  solidarity, 
and  these  apply  to  co  operation;  in  fact,  they  are  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  society  in  all  its  movements.  Co-operation  is,  therdore, 
allied  to  socialism,  and  the  experiments  under  it,  although  indiridnal 
and  fragmentary,  not  seeking  at  present  universal  application,  are 
but  attempts  to  apply  the  underlying  principles  of  socialism  itseU. 

Etymologically,  co-operation  means  to  labor  together.  It  has  an 
industrial  significance.  Its  application  to  productive  industry  i« 
still  largely  experimental,  and  the  experiments  that  have  succeeded 
in  most  instances  are  not  purely  co-operative,  for  pore  co-opmtion 
involvs  the  etymological  significance.  Men  must  labor  together  in 
order  to  co-operate  fully.  Simple  co-operation  means  where  several 
individuals  furnish  not  only  the  capital  and  material  for  prodaction, 
but  the  labor  also.  They  share  the  expense  of  management  and 
divide  the  profits.  This  form  of  co-operation  has  never  succeeded 
for  any  length  of  time,  because  each  co-operator  soon  judges  the 
amount  he  receives  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  labor  contributed, 
and  as  skill  and  capacity  vary  in  individuals,  dissatisfaction  arises 
when  the  division  of  profits  is  equal. 

Go-operation,  as  proposed  by  its  early  advocates,  contemplated  a 
social  transformation,  introducing  into  the  operations  of  industi? 
and  trade — that  is,  into  the  operations  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion —such  principles  as  would  overcome  the  evils  that  attend  com- 
petition. It  aimed  to  reconstruct  society  npcm  the  commnnLstie 
basis,  its  motto  being  "Each  for  all  and  all  for  each,"  rati^er  tban 
the  common  one  of  "Every  man  for  himself."  Individualism  it 
deemed  contrary  to  the  general  good,  and  it  sought  to  substitute  for 
individualism  some  system  of  joint  endeavor  through  which  the  la- 
borer, the  capitalist,  and  the  consumer  should  be  brought  into  rda- 
tions  of  mutual  help  rather  than  to  remain  in  their  usual  positioD 
of  rivalry. 

Ideally,  something  like  this  is  still  hoped  for  by  ardent  co-opent- 
ore,  but  practically  no  such  social  transformation  has  yet  takoi 
place.  Competition  still  flourishes,  and  the  reconstruction  Af  » 
ciety  upon  a  communistic  basis  is  not  to-day  the  chief  end  of  co- 
operative endeavor.  The  co-operation  of  the  present  that  is  highly 
successful  relates  to  the  distribution  of  products  rather  than  to  pro- 
duction. It  is  co-operative  trade,  not  co-operative  labor.  Co-oper- 
ative distribution  lias  in  some  cases  paved  the  way  to  experiments 
more  or  less  complete  and  more  or  less  successful  in  co-operative 
production.  In  the  sense  of  mutual  effort,  co-operative  distribution 
has  one  its  greatest  triumphs. 

Mr.  Holyoke,  author  of  "History  of  Co-operation,"  defines  it  as, 
in  the  social  sense  of  the  word,  a  new  power  of  industry,  constituted 
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l)y  the  equitable  combination  of  worker,  capitalist,  and  consumer, 
and  a  new  means  of  commercial  morality  by  which  honesty  is  ren- 
dered productive.  It  is  the  concert,  he  says,  of  many  for  compass- 
ing advantages  impossible  to  be  reached  by  one,  in  order  that  the 
gain  may  be  fairly  shared  by  all  concerned  in  its  attainment.  This 
•definition  would  apply  very  well  to  socialism,  because  the  later  writ- 
ers on  socialism,  or  rather  the  more  enthusiastic  adherents  it, 
•describe  the  new  state  to  grow  out  of  socialistic  endeavors  as  the 
co-operative  commonwealth. 

Co-operative  distribution,  so  called,  is  not  co-operation,  because  it 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  the  producer.  In  co- 
operative distribution  the  consumer  simply  shares  in  the  profits  de- 
rived from  his  own  trade.  Such  co-operative  enterprises  are  simply 
fligantio  middlemen,  transferring  all  the  evils  of  competition  from 
one  class  to  another,  and  not  reforming  society,  as  original  co-oper- 
ators expected. 

Phases  of  Industrial  Socialism."  February  1. 

The  principles  of  co-operation  have  been  extended  beyond  those 
relating  to  distribution  and  oi'dinary  production,  as  cited  in  the  last 
lecture.  Co-operative  agriculture  is  beginning  to  be  a  feature  of 
farming  which  promises  great  results.  Creameries  are  conducted  in 
England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  country  on  the  co-operative 
basis,  the  producers  of  milk  contributing  their  product  and  taking 
their  share  of  the  results.  So  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments by  small  farmers,  especially  where  machinery  is  too  expen- 
sive for  a  single  farmer  to  purchase  it,  the  principles  of  co-operation 
are  being  applied.  Products  are  sold  through  co-operative  methods, 
thus  avoiding  losses  which  the  individual  producer  ordinarily  sus- 
tains. There  are  agricultural  syndicates  in  Europe  which  market 
products  and  purchase  fertilizers  and  all  the  things  needed  for  farm- 
ing. Through  this  fraud  is  prevented  and  cost  reduced.  The  fruit 
unions  of  California  may  be  cited  as  phases  of  this  question.  So 
may  co-operative  housekeeping  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and  the 
insurance  known  as  mutual  benefit,  where  the  insured  pay  an  assess- 
ment whenever  a  death  occurs.  This  is  pure  co-operation,  and  be- 
longs to  the  primary  school  of  elements  of  socialism.  Co-operation 
is  socialism,  in  the  sense  that  what  it  seeks  to  do  is  in  the  direct  line 
of  socialistic  theory  to  cause  labor,  when  expended  with  equal  judg- 
ment, to  bring  to  all  the  same  reward. 

Arbitration  as  a  phase  of  industrial  socialism  offers  many  inter- 
esting considerations.  It  is  in  reality  an  attempt  of  society  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  producers.  Arbitration  methods,  whether  private 
or  State,  are  a  declaration  to  employers  and  employees  that  if  they 
cannot  adjust  their  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  annoyance  to 
the  public  the  community  will  undertake  to  assist  them. 
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Labor  exchanges,  as  carried  on  in  this  eountrj,  are  a  novel  devel- 
opment of  the  co-operative  uiovement,  and  are  quite  socialistic  la 
their  nature.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  labor  exchange 
from  other  forms  of  co-operation  is  that  its  advocates  regard  true 
co-operation  inipossibhr  within  one  industry.  &'o  under  the  labor 
exchange  any  member  deposits  with  it  any  product  of  his  labor  and 
receives  tlierefor  nn  exchange  check  of  the  same  denomination  as 
the  officers  of  the  excliaufje  think  would  be  the  local  wholesale  price 
in  money.  These  pood.-*  are  then  marked  up  to  the  usual  retail  price. 
The  depositor  uses  his  ciieck  to  buy  from  the  exchange  anything  he 
finds  there  that  he  wishes.  Hy  virtue  of  this  redeemability  in  goods, 
though  never  in  legal  money,  private  merchants  and  others  are  to 
some  extent  induced  to  accept  these  checks  as  money,  but  sometime* 
at  a  discount.  At  the  present  time  all  profits  are  devoted  tn  the 
extension  of  the  movement.  The  labor  exchanges  are  being  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  see  their  development  and  how  far 
they  will  <'ontribute  towards  increasing  the  trend  to  socialism. 

The  various  methods  of  profit-sharing  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, the  Metayer  system,  or  farming  on  shares,  share  fishing, 
and  such  matters  all  belong  to  the  movement  to  secure  the  ideal  of 
the  later  socialists — the  co-operative  commonwealth. 

"  Socialism  of  Labor  and  Capital."  February  14. 

In  the  preceding  lectures  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  socialiBm 
OS  a  force  in  bringing  the  world  to  it  has  been  discussed,  but  there 
are  other  forces  not  particularly  allied  to  the  body  of  socialists  or 
connected  with  the  socialist  labor  party  which  are  giving  imj'etHs 
to  the  socialistic  idea,  and  these  are  organized  lal)or  and  organized 
capital. 

The  first  attempt  to  bring  the  wage-earners  of  the  world  into  the 
socialistic  ranks  was  through  The  International,  organized  in  Lon- 
don in  September,  18G;?.  It  grew  out  of  Marx's  vehement  demand 
of  the  working  men  of  the  world  to  unite.  The  International,  how- 
ever, took  on  the  different  sentiments  of  different  countries,  and 
becatiip  socialistic  here  and  anarchistic  there,  while  in  England  and 
the  I  nited  States  it  was  simply  an  advanced  position  for  trade- 
unionism.  It  came  to  an  end  after  the  insurrection  in  Paris  in  ISTO 
through  the  extravagance  of  its  demands.  It  brought  to  it  men  of 
various  thought,  like  Carl  Marx  on  the  one  hand  and  Bakounin.  the 
Rus.siau  apostle  of  nihilism,  on  the  other.  In  the  T'nired  States,  as  in 
England.  The  International  was  at  first  considered  a  mere  union  of 
organized  labor  in  all  countries.  When  its  real  character  was  ascer- 
tained trade-unionists  left  it. 

The  next  great  effort  was  not  an  international  one,  but  one  of 
great  importance — that  was  the  establishment  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  which  sought  to  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not 
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wealth,  the  true  standard  of  individual  and  national  greatness.  This 
order  was  quite  socialistic  in  its  various  features,  seeking,  as  it  did, 
harmonious  wages  of  all  trades.  There  hare  been  many  efforts  to 
revolutionize  the  American  federation  of  trade-unions,  the  chief 
effort  being  at  the  Denver  congress  in  1894,  at  which  time  the  fed- 
eration declared  for  municipal  ownership  of  street  cars  and  gas  and 
electric  plants,  and  for  the  nationalization  of  telegraphs,  telephones, 
railroads,  and  mines;  but  it  defeated  the  broad,  socialistic  program 
providing  for  the  collective  ownership  by  the  people  of  all  means  of 
production  and  distribution.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  capture 
trade-unionism  in  England,  and  in  1890  the  new  trade-unionism,  so- 
called,  secured  the  control  of  the  congress  at  Liverpool.  Since  then 
the  conservative  element  has  been  brought  to  the  front  a^in,  and 
socialism  has  largely  lost  its  control.  In  so  far  as  labor  unions  seek 
a  monopoly  of  labor,  they  are  allied  to  other  monopolies,  and  help 
to  create  the  idea  and  familiarize  the  people  with  state  ownership. 

As  against  labor  capital  is  doing  much  to  create  socialistic  thought 
and  familiarize  the  public  with  the  idea  of  supreme  control  of  in- 
dustry. Socialists  look  upon  trusts  and  industrial  combinations  as 
the  entering  wedge  in  this  respect.  Socialism,  like  trusts  and  com- 
binations, undertake  to  eliminate  competition  among  members  of 
great  groups.  The  interstate  commerce  act  of  1887  was  a  socialistic 
movement,  because  it  declared  the  right  of  the  government  to  de- 
mand just  and  reasonable  railroad  rates  and  gave  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  supervision  of  rates.  The  next  great  meas- 
ure is  that  which  will  provide  for  the  pooling  of  freiglits,  and  subse- 
quently of  passenger  traffic.  This  brings  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  practical  control  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States, 
and  establishes  a  monopoly,  the  very  essence  of  government  itself. 
The  nature  of  the  state  need  not  be  discussed;  monopoly  is  its 
essence,  and  many  people  see  in  the  attempts  to  control  railroads 
And  great  industries  by  small  groups  of  men  that  educational  influ- 
ence which  will  compel  all  men  to  see  that  the  state  itself  may  take 
their  places.  As  it  is,  ten  men  control  the  2,050  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  the  country,  not  directly,  to  be  sure,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Experiments  in  public  control  and  ownership  will  be  costly,  but 
business  principles  will  prevail.  Gradually,  although  slowly,  gov- 
ernments will  take  on  different  functions  relative  to  industry  and 
transportation,  but  it  will  be  because  the  public  is  satisfied  that  the 
government  can  transact  certain  classes  of  business  better  than  pri- 
vate individuals.  It  is  not  socialism  broadly,  but  business  princi- 
ples, which  the  public  will  accept.  We  need  have  no  fear  over  the 
socialism  of  labor  or  of  capital. 

•*  Trne  Socialism."  February  19. 

In  this  discussion  of  socialism  I  have  not  approached  the  subject 
.as  a  political  economist  nor  as  a  socialist,  for  I  am  neither,  but  I 
lOco 
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haye  andertakeu  to  show  the  strong  and  the  weak  phafl<«  of  social- 
ism as  its  principles  bare  been  variously  applied.  Its  failures  are 
innumerable.  Its  achievements  have  surprised  conservatives,  and 
yet  these  achievemrats  have  been  adopted  and  their  results  assim- 
ilated without  revolution.  Wherever  socialism  has  been  a  success 
it  has  been  the  result  of  the  application  of  business  principles  in  the 
socialization  of  industries.  One  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  the 
efforts  of  socialists  in  any  era  in  which  they  have  worked  as  indi- 
cated by  their  statements  and  conceptions  of  an  advanced  moral 
principle,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  any  possible  higher  state  of 
civilization  in  the  future;  of  the  duty  of  regarding  the  common  inter- 
,  estfl  of  all  in  preference  to  pure  and  undisguised  self-interest  as  the 
ruling  spring  of  human  action,  and  of  the  principle  of  true  socialism, 
which  is  not  every  one  for  himself,  but  looking  also  on  the  things  of 
others;  nor  should  we  fail  to  see  the  evils  which  socialists  aggravate 
to  crimes  by  their  exaggerations. 

The  mass  of  socialists  in  the  old  and  the  new  world  are  actuated 
by  the  highest  and  the  purest  motives,  and  their  efforts  have  led  and 
are  likely  to  lead  in  the  future  to  the  conviction  that  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  and  the  community  are  best  served  in  making 
true,  humane  feeling  our  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life.  They  stumble 
on  the  fallacy  which  has  attended  the  life  and  work  of  Count  Tol- 
stoi. He  thought  by  leveling  himself  down  he  conld  bring  all  up. 
He  did  not  seem  to  recognize  tliat  the  true  socialism  of  the  affairs  of 
this  world  was  to  be  secured  by  bringing  all  np  to  his  standard.  He 
impoverished  himself  that  he  might  help  the  impoverished.  He 
should  have  enriched  the  impoverished  and  brought  them  to  his  own 
high  level. 

The  vital  essence  of  the  American  character  is  overpowering  in- 
dividuality of  our  citizens.  Social  democracy  and  Amerif^an  charac- 
ter are,  therefore,  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  two  cannot  exist. 
The  chief  aim  in  all  socialistic  schemes  has  been  to  remove  competi- 
tion, but  the  competition  under  socialism,  w  ith  individual  selfishness 
remaining,  would  be  far  worse  than  that  which  exists  at  the  preseot 
time.  Their  proposal  that  each  should  receive  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity— that  is,  salaries  or  profits,  any  name  but  wages,  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  work  done  as  to  quality  and  quantity — is  noth- 
ing but  competition  under  another  form.  M.  Thier  wittily  summed 
up  one  of  the  crucial  weaknesses  of  socialism  when  he  said:  ''Tfoa 
can  readily  get  a  man  to  die  for  his  country,  but  you  cannot  get  him 
to  make  pig  iron  for  his  country."  This  is  eminently  true.  Duli-e  et 
decorum  est  pro  patria  mori  does  not  apply  to  the  conditions  of  & 
cotton  mill,  but  if  human  beings  can  be  induced  by  any  principle 
or  set  of  principles  to  work  for  the  interest  of  country  as  well  as 
for  themselves — that  is  to  say,  socialize  their  labor  and  all  their 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community — then  they  will  bring 
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in  the  true  socialism,  the  socialism  which  recognizes  every  man's 
right,  and  that  no  man's  right  should  be  carried  out  at  the  expense 
of  injustice  to  others.  This  socialization  can  take  place  oulj'  uudw 
the  broadest  and  strictest  application  of  that  body  of  principles 
which  we  call  religion.  It  represents  the  true  sociali-sm  of  the 
citizen  by  the  parable  of  the  ox  standing  between  a  plow  and  an 
altar,  ready  for  service  or  for  sacrifice.  It  is  this  that  makes  con- 
structive socialism;  it  is  the  evolutionary,  not  the  revolutionary;  it  is 
that  form  of  socialism  which  is  embodied  in  a  religion,  which  holds 
in  its  power  the  church,  the  state,  industry,  commerce,  and  the 
whole  social  fabric. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Kerby:  "The  Idea  and  Nature  of  Society."  Feb'y  28. 

The  attention  now  paid  to  the  study  of  social  phenomena  is  partly 
the  result  and  partly  the  cause  of  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  men 
toward  society;  the  commonplace  view  has  been  replaced  by  that 
of  the  scholar.  This  series  of  fifteen  lectures  devoted  to  the  study 
of  social  sciences  is  therefore  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  temper 
of  the  times.  { 

An  examination  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  word  society  is 
used  reveals  to  us  that  in  all  possible  social  groups  there  must  be 
purpose  sought  by  the  united  efforts  of  members.   The  individual 
alone  is  relatively  or  absolutely  helpless.   The  sense  of  this  neces- 
sity impels  him  to  unite  with  others.    We  may  then  pivsent  the* 
following  as  elements  in  the  development  of  human  society  or  of 
particular  social  groups:  (a)  Common  purpose;  (b)  the  individual  a». 
such  helpless  to  attain  it;  (c)  organized  action;  (d)  neces.sity  the 
spring  of  all  association;  (e)  capacity  its  limitation.  AVe  may  apply 
this  analysis  to  the  various  orders  of  being,  its  value  will  then  ap- 
pear. In  the  mineral  kingdom,  individual  objects  exist  and  develop, 
and  are  relatively  independent  as  a  general  rule.    We  find  among  them., 
neither  necessity  of  union  with  others,  nor  capacity  for  such  union 
nor  any  possibility  of  purpose.  All  the  elements  of  our  analysis  are* 
therefore  negatived.    In  the  vegetable  world,  we  find  that  plant 
requires  plant,  tree  requires  tree  in  order  that  it  may  begin  to- 
exist.    Nothing  more"  is  required.    We  find  then  one  necessity — a 
corresponding  capacity — a  single  purpose  in  the  union  of  plants. 
Advancing  to  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  varied  purposes,  corre- 
sponding necessity  and  capacity  for  association  among  animals.  But: 
all  the  purposes  and  capacities  seem  to  reduce  themselves  practically 
to  the  necessities  of  physical  existence.    We  find  among  them  no^ 
progress — no  change — no  retrogression — everything  is  fixed.  Ad- 
vance to  man.   Regarded  merely  as  animal,  he  has  necessities  that 
are  greater,  more  varied  and  pressing  than  the  mere  animal,  and; 
which  make  necessary  constant  association  with  fellow  men..  But 
through  reason,  man's  distinctive  capacity,  new  and  higher  neces- 
sities enter  his  life  and  countless  possible  purposes  lend  to/humao 
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association,  a  variety,  meaning  and  character  which  give  majesty 
and  power  to  it.  Capacity  for  progress  opens  an  endless  vista  of 
purposes  for  associated  life;  man's  yearning  for  self-development 
impels  hiui  to  seek  their  realization;  nor  does  his  capacity  limit  him 
in  his  seeking. 

Man's  capacity  for  association  is  general;  his  necessities  and  por- 
poses  are  specific.  At  first  glance,  the  spectacle  of  human  society 
seems  one  of  confusion.  Federations,  empires  and  races;  parties, 
professions  and  schools;  caste,  class  and  religions  all  seem  con- 
fused. Yet  by  applying  our  analysis,  we  may  classify  all  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reveal  clearly  the  wonderful  play  of  association  in  haman 
development.  Every  group,  be  it  the  athletic  club,  the  political 
party  or  the  State,  reveals  the  same  philosophy,  the  same  logical  pro- 
cesses in  origin,  development  and  preservation.  We  have  seen  in 
this  study  the  origin  of  social  groups;  in  that  to  follow,  we  will  take 
up  the  relation  of  Social  Traditions  to  their  development  and  pres- 
ervation. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill :  "Development  of  Political  Institutions.''  Harcli  21. 

Democracy  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  political  life  of 
the  Aryan  people  in  the  Western  world.  But  the  democracy  of  the 
ancient  world  differs  from  our  modern  idea  of  democracy  in  two 
ways:  In  the  ancient  states  citizenship  was  limited  to  the  few,  and 
in  some  cases  over  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  were  disfranchised 
and  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  citizenship.  But  if  we  consider  only 
the  citizens  of  the  state,  these  early  democracies  were  purer  fomu 
than  our  own.   In  them  every  citizen  took  part  in  the  govemmoit 
of  the  state  direc  tly  and  personally,  and  not,  as  with  ns,  through  the 
medium  of  an  elected  representative.   Representative  government 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  and  it  was  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  devise  such  a  form  that  these  early  democracies  were  des- 
tined ultimately  to  perish.  A  pure  democracy,  in  which  each  citizen 
sat  in  the  general  assembly  that  made  laws  and  ruled  the  state,  was 
possible  so  long  as  the  state  was  only  a  single  city  and  its  environs. 
It  was  manifestly  impossible  if  several  cities  should  coalesce  into  a 
greater  state,  or  if  one  city  should  extend  its  dominion  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  territory.  Thus,  the  absence  of  any  effective  principle  of 
representation  prevented  the  city-states  of  Greece  from  ever  oniting 
and  forming  one  mighty  and  enduring  democratic  state.   The  iso- 
lated city-states  fell  one  by  one  under  the  dominion  of  Macedonia, 
and  Greece  only  attained  unity  when  she  had  lost  democracy.  So 
too,  Rome  began  in  democracy,  but  knowing  no  such  device  as  rep- 
resentation a  democratic  state  became  impossible  when  Rome  had 
grown  to  include  all  Italy,  and  still  more  so  when  the  state  had 
grown  to  embrace  the  world.    With  the  passing  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  a  democracy  became  only  a  memory  in  Southern  Europe. 
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But  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  Greece  and  Rome,  it  endured  in  all 
its  early  purity  amongst  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  Northern  Europe. 
When,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Northern  invaders 
set  up  their  states  on  the  old  Roman  soil,  a  coalescing  of  systems 
took  place,  and  the  feudal  regime  emerged.  In  its  development  the 
trend  was  away  from  democracy  and  toward  absolutism,  until  popu- 
lar government  had  disappeared  from  all  the  larger  states  of  Europe, 
it  required  the  upheaval  that  marked  the  close  of  the  last  century 
to  restore  it  to  Europe.  But  its  history  in  the  group  of  islands  lying 
off  the  Western  coast  of  Europe  was  very  different  from  its  history 
on  the  mainland.  The  invading  hosts  there  set  up  the  institutions 
they  had  known  at  home,  and  they  worked  out  their  development 
uninfluenced  by  Roman  survivals  or  by  the  existing  political  sys- 
tems of  the  natives.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  ancient  states,  the  pure 
democracy  disappeared  with  the  growth  of  the  state  in  size,  and 
finally  gave  way  to  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  But  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  smaller  areas  of  township  and  shire  a  device  had 
been  adopted  that  was  destined  to  preserve  the  form  of  popular 
government,  and  ultimately  lead  to  its  restoration.  When  the  area 
of  the  shire  became  so  large  that  attendance  on  the  assembly  of 
the  shire  became  too  onerous  a  burden  for  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  plan  was  adopted  of  sending  up  from  each  township  in  the 
shire,  as  its  representatives,  the  chief  officer  of  the  township  and 
four  chosen  men.  During  the  struggles  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Baronage  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  each  side  sought  the 
aid  of  the  "third  estate,"  and  adopting  the  well  known  plan  of  repre- 
sentation so  long  in  use  for  the  court  of  the  shire,  the  "commons" 
were  from  time  to  time  invited  by  one  side  or  the  other  to  send  up 
chosen  men  to  represent  them  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  this  plan,  copied  by  chance, 
we  may  say,  from  the  court  of  the  shire  became  the  accepted  prac- 
tice, and  after  that  time  the  aristocratic  council  that  had,  centuries 
earlier,  supplanted  the  great  popular  assembly,  was  never  sum- 
moned without  the  representatives  of  the  commons  being  sum- 
moned also.  Thus  the  pure  democracy  of  the  early  time  had  dis- 
appeared and  been  supplanted  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this  in  turn  is 
supplanted  by  what  in  the  course  of  centuries  has  come  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative democracy. 

"  Phases  of  Economic  Growth."  March  28. 

The  present  social  struggle  is  a  phase  of  economic  growth.  Social 
struggle  must  always  accompany  changes  in  either  the  social  struct- 
ure or  the  prevailing  popular  philosophy.  Changes  in  the  economic 
structure  of  society  may  bring  it  about  that  existing  economic  insti- 
tutions press  more  and  more  heavily  on  one  portion  of  society,  until 
this  portion  inaugurates  a  struggle  to  recast  the  social  structure 
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with  a  view  to  readjusting  burdens.   Or,  changes  in  the  popular 
point  of  view  aa  to  hamao  rights,  may  bring  it  about  that  institn- 
tione  long  existing,  and  long  accepted,  may  come  to  be  challenged 
and  judged  in  the  light  of  new  principles.  The  social  struggle  now 
going  on  around  us  is  doe  to  the  operation  of  both  these  canses. 
Since  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the  philosophy  of  democ- 
racy has  been  winning  acceptance  rapidly  and  steadily  in  the  West- 
em  world,  and  everywhere  political  society  has  been  recast  to  biing 
political  institutions  into  closer  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
democracy.   At  the  same  time,  changes  in  the  economic  structure 
of  society  have  been  carrying  us  as  rapidly  and  steadily  in  the  op- 
posite direction  and  rendering  economic  institutions  less  and  less 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Just  at  the  moment  when  it 
seemed  that  the  long  struggfe  of  humanity  to  realize  the  fullest 
measure  of  its  rights  had  borne  fruit,  the  laboring  class  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  the  rapid  change  in  economic  conditions  in  the  centDi; 
elapsed  since  the  Industrial  Bevolation  had  rendered  impossible  d 
attainment  in  economic  relations  the  very  principles  for  which  all 
the  centuries  of  political  struggle  had  contended.   In  consequence 
the  old  struggle  for  human  rights  is  renewed,  and  it  now  takes  od 
an  economic  rather  than  a  political  character.  The  present  straggle 
is  due  to  the  attempt  to  force  our  existing  economic  institutions  into 
harmony  with  the  concept  of  the  laboring  man  as  a  human  bong 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  consideration  that  human  dignity 
implies.  The  Catholic  Church  has  always  stood  for  this  concept  (rf 
the  laboring  man ;  our  whole  body  of  political  philosophy  is  in  har- 
mony with  it;  and  an  increasingly  large  number  of  thinking  men 
are  voicing  the  principle  in  our  current  discussion.   But  our  exist- 
ing economic  institutions  in  their  actual  working  deny,  and  CTen 
outrage  the  principle.  The  only  law  we  recognize  as  governing  our 
economic  relations  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  effect 
of  the  operation  of  this  law,  unchecked  by  any  ethical  principle,  is 
to  degrade  the  laboring  man  from  the  dignity  of  a  human  being  to 
the  level  of  a  machine.   The  problem  confronting  society  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  century  is  to  force  our  economic  institutions  into 
harmony  with  our  ethical  conception  of  "the  human  laboring  nun." 
The  plans  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  range  all  the  way 
from  proposals  to  modify  this  pr  that  particular  institution,  to  plans 
for  the  complete  overturning  of  the  existing  economic  order,  and 
the  Bubatitnlion  of  an  entirely  new  regime.   Thus  profit-sharing,  co- 
oi)erative   production,   labor  organizations,   strikes,  consumers' 
leagues,  the  single  tax,  socialism — these  are  all  means  proposed  for 
(ho  more  or  less  rapid  attainment  of  the  same  end.  Our  problem  is, 
first,  to  sift  the  new  ethical  interpretations  that  are  put  forward  as 
the  basis  of  the  demands  for  change,  and  determine  which  of  then 
are  valid;  and,  second,  to  force  our  economic  institutions  into  har- 
mony with  these,  at  whatever  cost.   In  this  work  the  student  of 
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ethics  and  the  student  of  social  institutions  must  co-operate,  and 
neither  can  hope  to  accomplish  much  without  the  aid  of  the  other. 
The  study  of  society  and  social  institntions  is  approaching  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science,  amd  no  moral  or  religious  leader  should 
essay  to  deal  with  the  great  problems  of  the  day  without  availing 
himself  of  all  the  light  that  modern  social  study  has  placed  at  hia 
disposal. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  A. Pace :  "The  Concept  of  Immortality  in  the  Pbiloso- 
pby  of  St.  Thomas."  December  8. 

The  starting  point  in  the  discussion  is  the  relation  between  soul 
and  body.  These  are  not,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  two  separate 
substances,  nor  are  their  functions  merely  parallel.  The  soul  is  the 
principle  of  all  vital  activity  whether  conscious  or  unconscious.  It 
io-ordiuates  the  functions  of  the  organism  and  maintains  the  iden- 
tity of  the  individual  life.  Death  implies  the  falling  away  of  the 
bodily  elements  from  their  union  with  the  soul.  It  must  also  bring 
about  important  modifications  In  the  activity  of  the  mind,  especially 
in  those  processes  which  depend  upon  organic  function.  But  the 
soul  itself  survives  and  preserves  intact  its  higher  powers  of  intellec- 
tion and  volition.  This  survival  is  not  conceived  by  St.  Thomas  as 
an  absorption  into  the  Being  of  the  World;  what  he  insists  on  is 
personal  immortality.  Nor  does  he  admit  that  the  soul  passes 
through  successive  incarnations.  He  points  out,  however,  that  the 
particles  of  matter  which  from  time  to  time  have  entered  into  the 
organism  and  shared  in  its  life,  persist  as  realities  after  their  release 
from  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  soul. 

"  The  Argfument  of  St.  Thomas  for  Immortality."  December  15. 

The  mere  fact  of  consciousness  is  not  a  guarantee  of  immortality; 
the  brute  is  conscious,  but  is  not  immortal.  The  desire  for  immor- 
tality, though  full  of  significance,  is  not  put  forward  by  St.  Thomas 
as  the  principal  argument.  And  while  he  maintains  that  the  soul 
is  simple  and  therefore  indivisible,  he  does  not  thence  infer  that  it 
must  survive.  His  contention  is  rather  that  the  soul  possesses  in 
its  own  right  and  not  by  a  grant  from  the  organism,  the  title  to 
exist*^nce.  In  support  of  this  view  he  shows  that,  whereas  all  bodily 
functions  originate  in  the  soul,  there  are  certain  forms  of  mental 
activity  which  issue  from  the  soul  itself.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  brain  depends  upon  the  soul  than  to 
say  that  the  soul  depends  upon  tlie  brain.  Hence,  at  death,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  organism  does  not  involve  the  lapse  of  the  soul  into 
nothingness.  In  other  words,  the  main  argument  used  by  St. 
Thomas  rests  upon  the  self-supporting  subsistence  of  that  principle 
fvhich  is  the  source  of  our  intellectual  processes  and,  jointly  with. 
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the  body,  the  source  of  all  the  actirities  that  make  up  oar  life.  Im- 
mortality is  thus  the  continuance  by  the  soul  alone  of  that  life  from 
which  the  organism  has  lapsed. 

Or.  Manrice  Francis  Egan :  "  Literature  and  Life."  January  12. 

Dr.  Egan,  in  his  first  lecture,  speaking  of  the  definition  of  lilera- 
lure,  said:  "Literature  is  so  closely  the  expression  of  life  and  the 
changing  conditions  of  life,  that  we  can  hardly  limit  it,  except  by 
life  itself.  Literature,  as  far  as  it  can  be  described  to-day,  ia  more 
than  the  reflection  of  life;  and  it  is  much  more  than  it  seemetl  to  be 
1o  the  Athenian  Greeks,  the  Augustan  Romans,  the  French  of  the 
time  of  Richelieu  or  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance;  for,  in  their 
eyes,  it  was  a  narrow  thing  capable  of  rigid  definition." 

Jn  his  "Comparative  Literature,"  Professor  Posnett  says  that 
works  of  literature,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  "are  the  handicraft  of 
imagination  rather  than  reflection,  aim  at  the  pleasure  of  thp  grt^it- 
est  number  of  the  nation  rather  than  instruction  and  poetical  effects, 
and  appeal  to  general  rather  than  specialized  knowledge."  Mr.  Pos- 
nett goes  on  to  say  that  "every  element  of  this  definition  clearly  de- 
pends on  the  limited  spheres  of  social  and  mental  evolution — ^the 
separation  of  imagination  from  experience,  of  didactic  purpose  from 
aesthetic  pleasure,  and  that  specialization  of  knowledge  whidi  is  lo 
largely  due  to  the  economic  development  known  as  'diviaioii  of 
labor.' " 

On  close  comparison  with  the  thing  defined.  Professor  Posnett's 
definition  proves  as  unsatisfactory  as  hitherto  all  definitions  hare 
proved.  It  is  plain  that  the  "Inferno,"  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  first 
part  of  "Faust"  are  noble  works  of  literature.  And  it  is  plain  that 
the  object  or  effect  of  these  three  masterpieces  is  not  to  give  pleas- 
ure—even that  higher  pleasure  of  which  the  Utilitarians  admit 
the  existence.  There  are  great  poems,  like  "Bordello"  and  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book"  of  Browning,  that  are  beyond  the  liking  or  an- 
derstanding  of  the  greatest  number.  Admitting  that  the  Inferno  is 
literature,  and,  leaving  out  the  question  as  to  whether  it  appeals  to 
the  many  or  not,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  Professor  Posnett's  def- 
inition does  not  touch  it.  I  accentuate  his  definition  because  it  is 
largely  accepted  and  because  Professor  Posnett  assumes  that  it  is 
scientific.  Literature  cannot  be  judged  as  literature  by  the  Utilitar- 
ian criterion.  To  make  it  a  matter  for  the  suffrage  of  the  greatest 
number  is  to  take  it  into  the  ground  now  occupied  by  political 
Erudition  or  science  or  experience  are  only  unpoetical  when  the 
poet  is  too  small  for  the  weight  he  attempts  to  carry. 

If  we  deny  the  value  of  this  definition,  how  can  literature  be  de- 
fined ?  I  am  not  sure  that  the  big  word  literature  can  really  be  defined. 
I  am  not  certain  that  the  great  and  overhanging  subject  it  stands  for 
can  be  rigidly  described.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  to-day  lit^nture 
is  the  expression  in  writing  of  thought,  experience,  obserration^ 
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emotion,  mood,  knowledge  personally  expressed.  Newman  comes 
very  near  to  this  in  his  definition  of  style.  Scientia,  pure  and  simple, 
is  not  literature;  for  it  is  pure  truth;  but  scientia  expressed  in  a 
personal  manner,  according  to  certain  canons  of  taste,  is  literature, 

"The  Pedigrees  of  Books,"  January  19, 

The  mission  of  literature  is  to  express  the  qualities  of  men  and 
to  express  their  qualities  personally.  The  modern  interpreter  of 
literature  who  yearns  to  bring  it  under  the  term  science  is  attempt- 
ing the  impossible.  Its  highest  function  is  to  express  life.  Litera- 
ture of  itself  must,  until  the  world  shall  all  be  one  way  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  be  as  varied  as  Milton's  leaves  in  Vallambrosa — for  na 
two  leaves  are  exactly  alike,  though  they  are  all  leaves. 

Still  the  value  and  beauty  of  literature  is  best  studied  by  pro- 
cesses of  comparison  which  may  be  called  scientific.  Every  book 
has  its  pedigree,  and  the  ancestors  of  books,  like  the  ancestors  of 
people,  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
grew.  The  sentimental  romanticism  of  Goethe,  as  evident  in  the 
"Sorrows  of  W^rther,"  is  due  to  the  influence  of  "La  Nouvelle 
Heloise"  of  Rousseau,  and  Rousseau  was  also  the  father  of  "The 
Sentimental  Journey;"  but  before  Rousseau  we  find  that  other  sen- 
timentalist, the  Abbe  Prevost,  whose  book,  "Manon  Lescaut,"  was 
the  predecessor  of  "Paul  and  Virginia."  "It  is  evident,"  to  quote 
from  Joseph  Texte,  "that  the  literature  of  the  modern  epoch — and 
perhaps  of  all  epochs — neither  develops  nor  progresses  without  imi- 
tating or  borrowing.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  original  works 
germinate,  to  prepare  the  soil  with  the  debris  of  other  works." 

The  mere  investigation  as  to  whether  one  book  is  an  imitation  of 
another  is  not  so  important  or  vital  as  the  analysis  of  beauties  that 
have  stimulated  greater  beauties  in  another  book. 

A  great  book  is  not  like  an  atom  in  an  exhausted  atmosphere — 
since,  I  believe,  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  vacuum. 
It  touches  other  books  on  all  sides.  It  makes  of  each  nation,  as 
Joseph  de  Maistre  says,  "a  contemporary  posterity,"  and  of  each  in- 
dividual who  reads  it  a  "centre  of  permeatire  influences." 

Mr.  Egan  gave  examples  of  the  pedigree  of  books  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  author  upon  author.  Among  these  were  the  descent  of 
Tennyson  from  Theocritus  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  of  Emerson  from 
Plato  and  Montaigne,  the  kinship  of  Keats  and  Maurice  de  Guerin. 

**Hodeni  Literary  Movements."  January  26. 

"All  psychological  or  social  movements  are  the  results  of  suc- 
cessive conditions  and  reactions,  the  laws  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  formulated,  and  which  have  had  their  counterparts  in  the  past 
ages  of  the  world.  To  speak  of  any  movement  as  exclusively  liter- 
ary— ^that  is,  as  exclusively  expressed  in  letters— would  be  incor- 
rect; for  the  aspirations  of  the  human  race  do  not  confine  themselves, 
to  the  expression  of  letters." 
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Mr.  Egan  analyzed  and  traced  the  develoipment  of  claasiciBm 
into  romanticism,  of  romanticism  into  realism,  of  realism  into  natnr- 
^alism,  the  return  of  romanticism  through  the  Preraphaelites  and 
the  rise  of  symbolism.  This  change  he  pointed  oat  in  the  seTenl 
^eat  divisions  of  literature,  the  drama,  the  norel.  Beginning  with 
Shakespeare  he  pointed  out  the  romanticism  of  the  drama  op  to 
4he  restoration,  the  ascendancy  of  classicism  under  AddiBon  and 
Pope,  the  rise  of  democracy  with  the  novel,  the  romantic  revolt  of 
"Victor  Hugo,  of  Scott,  the  realists  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George 
Eliot,  De  Balzac,  the  French  naturalist,  and  finally  the  tendency  to 
romanticism  of  the  present  day,  and  its  development  in  France  into 
«ymbolism. 

"If  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  is  romantic  in  spirit,  it  is  only  so  in  tiie 
«eDse  that  it  was  bonnd  to  no  narrow  treatment  of  subject  or  to  no 
£zed  models  or  imitation  outside  the  poet's  intellectual  taste.  The 
introduction  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  realistic.  No  modem  novri 
«ould,  in  the  best  sense,  be  more  so.  'The  Knight's  Tale'  1b  ro- 
mantic, if  you  will,  because  it  clothes  the  Greeks  of  the  old  legends 
"with  the  panoply  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Therseas,  the  Greek,  becoma 
a  Duke,  and  the  apparatus  of  the  story  of  Arcite  is  brought  down 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  fourteenth  century.  If  we  call  Ghanoer 
Tomantic  because  he  represented  life  as  he  saw  it  and  delighted  in 
Ibis  own  time,  why  not  call  Homer  romantic? 

"If  Pope  and  Addison  were  aristocratic  and  classical,  Icily  regn- 
iar,  splendidly  null,'  they  preceded  an  era  of  democracy.  The  time 
when  Addison  could  assume  the  mantle  of  Dryden  and  become  an 
autocrat  of  literature  was  rapidly  passing.  The  day  of  the  patron 
was  passing.  The  great  Dean  Swift  might  go  about  among  his 
^loble  friends  extorting  guineas  for  his  "  little  Papist  poet.  Pope ; "  but 
the  years  were  at  hand  when  historians,  poets  and  all  book-makers 
were  to  appeal  to  the  people,  not  to  a  coterie.  The  Hotel  de  Bam- 
iMuillet  and  the  year  1600  were  gone  forever;  the  ladies,  whose  crit- 
idsms  made  or  unmade  Corneille,  who  encouraged  the  young  Bm- 
suet,  and  displaced  a  court  preacher  because  they  could  whisper 
in  that  arbiter  of  letters,  the  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  that  he  used  non- 
academic  words,  had  passed  like  the  snows  of  last  year.  The  time 
was  coming  when  the  democratic  idea  which  did  not  concern  itself 
with  kings  or  princes  was  to  find  expression  in  letters  and  to  dooii- 
nate.  In  France  it  came  out  in  the  romantic  revolt  of  Victor  Hugo; 
from  '94  until  his  time,  it  had  been  as  sordid  in  letters  as  the  Msrati 
and  Robespierres,  who  let  loose  the  hurricane  of  Revolution.  It  was 
an  appeal  of  the  individual  to  individuals.  In  France  it  was  a  con- 
scious revolt,  with  principles  and  a  formula.  In  England  it  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  new  vein  of  history;  but,  first,  in  the  novels  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett. 
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"  Macaulay  announced  his  theory  of  the  historian's  changed  point  of 
Triew,  and  faithfully  put  his  theory  into  practice.  The  memoir,  the 
^iary,  the  letter  became  the  material  for  the  writer  of  history.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  the  progresses  of  Louis  XIV  or  of  the 
plan  of  Waterloo;  the  lives  of  the  men  who  fought,  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  families  who  staid  at  home — all  these  were  now  things 
for  the  new  investigation.  The  legend  of  Stephenson  sitting  by  bis 
-mother's  fire  and  discovering  the  action  of  steam  replaces  the  story 
•of  King  Alfred  and  the  burned  cakes  in  the  neat-herd's  hut;  the 
picture  of  Franklin  and  his  kite  found  more  admirers  than  that  of 
the  foolish  Canute  and  the  advancing  waves.  In  fact,  the  waves 
&ad  soused  the  king;  and,  if  a  monarch  had  burned  his  cakes,  people 
«aw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  eat  them  or  go  without.  Mac- 
aulay's  method  was  exaggerated  by  Froude,  with  whom  history 
became  the  personal  expression  of  untruth.  History  to-day  concerns 
itself  with  humanity,  and  it  may  be  called  the  expressed  psychology  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  are  no  longer  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the 
^ing. 

"Few  writers  on  Christianity  have  acknowledged  its  debt  to  the 
imagination.  They  have  tried,  following  the  lead  of  reformers,  to 
support  it  by  common  sense — when  the  fact  is  that  the  highest  form 
«f  religion  has  as  little  to  do  with  common  sense  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  stock  market.  The  apostle  who  made  himself  a  fool  for  Christ's 
sake  was  as  much  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  average  man  of 
-common  sense  as  the  ordinary  reader  of  cheap  magazines  is  below 
the  poet  of  the  Apocalypse.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  pioneer  of  the  move- 
ment of  ai5piration,  used  the  form  of  prose  and  the  form  of  the 
novel;  he  was  fortunate  in  that;  the  imagination  of  England  caught 
Aire.  He  showed  that  there  were  forgotten  splendors  in  English 
faith  and  love.  He  repeopled  the  cathedral  and  the  abbey;  he 
showed  that  the  England  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  the  England 
of  Fox's  'Book  of  Martyrs.'  He  cast  aside  the  curtains  of  the  com- 
monplace and  the  English  beheld  a  new  world  all  their  own. 

"Balzac's  mise  en  scene  is  as  realistic  as  Dickens',  but  he  is  often 
as  romantic  and  grotesque  as  Dickens.  Still,  he  is  held  in  France 
to  have  begun  that  misnamed  realistic  movement  which  ought  to 
have  had  for  its  motto  'Anything  that  the  Devil  does  we  shall  deem 
it  our  mission  to  exaggerate.'  Realism,  analytical  realism,  was  ac- 
claimed tumultuously.  Balzac,  the  De  Goncourt's,  Flaubert,  fol- 
lowed one  another.  England  already  had  as  realists  as  to  method, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot;  and  a  realist  who  pretended 
nothing,  who  assumed  nothing,  who  had  no  relations  with  the 
French  school,  but  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Miss  Austen.  This, 
was  Anthony  Trollope.  It  was  truly  said  of  him  that  so  long  as 
men  and  women  of  the  English  upper  middle  classes  existed,  he 
could  go  on  writing.    'Barchester  Towers'  and  'Orley  Farm'  are 
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the  most  typical  examples  of  English  realism,  after  'Pride  and  Prej- 
udice,' in  our  language.  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James  have  givai  us 
new  men  other  good  examples,  tinged  somewhat  the  self-consciousnesa 
of  '  A  Modem  Instance,'  •  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,*  and  '  The  Por- 
trait  of  a  Lady '  and  '  Washington  Square.'  Of  these  *  Silas  Lapham 
shows  plainly  the  influence  of  Balzac. 

"Realism  itself  could  not  escape  analysis;  the  newer  men  wanted 
to  dry  it  as  the  chemist  drys  alcohol.  Every  drop  of  water  must 
disappear.  And  then  the  Darwinian  movement  was  affecting  life. 
Bealism,  after  all,  must  be  synthetical,  since  even  the  most  scientifie 
of  the  new  school  was  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  <rf  the  imagination. 
There  was  the  diflScuIty.  Besides,  Balzac — even  the  all-seeing  Bal- 
zac— hesitated  to  say  some  things;  Flaubert  had  his  reserves.  The 
movement  of  realism  was  hampered  by  prudery  and  it  was  not  suf- 
ficiently scientific.  It  must  be  scientific;  it  must  hitch,  as  it  were,  a 
potato  cart  to  that  roaring  young  steed,  Evolution. 

"In  the  fine  arts  we  have  been  much  affected  by  a  movement 
which  is  partly  literary.  It  was  a  stream  flowing  from  the  great 
romantic  river  of  the  beginning  of  this  century — the  river  of  ro- 
manticism that  helped  to  fertilize  the  Tractarian  movem^t.  The 
Pre-Raphaelite  reaction  meant  the  saving  of  England  from  Philis- 
tinism. It  was  a  revolt  against  the  unintellectnal  conventions  that 
had  stifled  the  beautiful  in  England.  Ruskin,  who,  if  he  had  lived 
a  hundred  years  would  have  died  too  soon,  gave  it  force  in  litera- 
ture and  in  the  art  of  painting;  Tennyson  exemplified  it  in  hia 
earlier  poems ;  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti  gave  form  in  his  verses  and  pic- 
tures. The  intensity  of  the  movement,  its  archaism,  its  affecta- 
tions, almost  sent  the  pendulum  swinging  back  to  Philistinism;  bat 
the  education  of  the  people  had  gone  too  far.  Admiration  for  the 
great  masters  before  Raphael,  the  demand  of  Ruskin  that  all  artists 
should  seek  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  depict  it  naturally,  the  ac- 
cepting of  simple  forms,  differentiated  and  distinct,  in  preference  to 
the  artificial  symbols  of  nature  which  conventional  painters  had 
used  unreflectingly  were  essentials  of  this  movement.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  spent  itself  in  literature  with 
'The  Blessed  Damozel'  and  'The  Earthly  Paradise.'  But  in  the  art 
of  painting,  especially  in  the  revival  of  the  older  forms  of  beaatj 
for  household  decoration,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  revolt  has  been  Tery 
potent. 

"The  clue  to  the  romantic  reaction — by  which  the  Oxford  more- 
ment  was  vitalized  and  from  which  the  Pre-Eaphaelites  had  their  being — 
is  thus  named  by  W.  J.  Courthope  in  'The  Liberal  Movement  in 
^English  Literature:'  'If  we  are  simply  and  solely  positive  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  create  at  all.  The  exclusive  scientific  order  which 
the  philosophers  who  have  appropriated  the  title  of  Positive  would 
impose  upon  society  is  more  remote  from  the  reality  of  nature,  or. 
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at  least,  of  human  nature,  than  the  wildest  extravagances  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  The  revolt  of  the  romantic  school  against  the 
excessive  realism  o'f  the  eighteenth  century  ought  to  prove  a  fortiori 
that  men  will  not  tolerate  an  intellectual  system  from  which  the 
mystical  and  religious  element  is  altogether  excluded.' 

"The  study  of  these  literary  movements — which  I  have  so  inade- 
<juately  sketched — must  make  for  that  high  culture,  which  is  only 
«8ential,  spiritual,  vital,  v/hen  it  circles  continually  about  the  eternal 
truths  of  God," 

Hey.  Dr.  John  J.  Griffin :  «  The  Liquefaction  of  Gases."  February  2. 

The  lecturer  began  by  alluding  to  the  earliest  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  then  sketched  briefly  the  different  steps  in  the 
development  of  our  knowledge  of  gaees,  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
means  of  lantern  slides  of  the  men  and  apparatus  by  whom  this 
progress  was  accomplished.  Von  Helmont,  the  first  to  recognize  a 
•difference  in  gases,  and  who  invented  the  term  gas;  Boyle,  Gay 
LuBsac  and  other  prominent  investigators,  from  whose  experiments 
the  various  gas  laws  and  the  concept  of  "absolute  zero"  were  evolved, 
were  mentioned,  and  then  the  work  of  Davy  and  Faraday,  who  first 
attacked  the  problem  of  liquefaction  of  gases  in  a  really  scientific 
manner,  was  described  in  detail. 

Pictures  of  Thilorier's  apparatus,  in  which  carbonic  acid  was 
liquefied  on  a  large  scale,  of  an  explosion  which  emphasized  the 
dangers  of  working  with  gases  under  great  pressure,  and  of  Aime's 
novel  method  of  attaining  great  pressures  with  absolute  safety  by 
sinking  bladders  filled  with  gas  to  great  depths  in  the  ocean  were 
exhibited. 

Then  followed  a  rapid  survey  of  the  recent  work  in  liquefaction, 
in  which  costly  and  intricate  apparatus  and  expensive  chemicals  in 
large  quantities  were  employed  as  agents  of  compression  and  cool- 
ing, until  Charles  E.  Tripler,  a  New  York  mechanician,  purchased 
a  second-hand  boiler  and  compressor,  and  pumped  air  into  several 
hundred  feet  of  copper  tubing  terminating  in  a  valve  of  his  inven- 
tion, which  permitted  some  of  the  highly  compressed  air  to  flow  back 
outside  the  tubing  in  which  it  was  confined,  cooling  the  latter  so 
thoroughly  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  air  inside  was  liquefied  and 
could  be  poured  in  pailfuls  on  the  floor. 

The  liquid  air  used  in  the  demonstration  came  from  New  York, 
and  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  a  large,  felt-lined  can.  The  can 
•was  uncovered  and  clouds  of  vapor  appeared  to  ascend  from  it, 
giving  the  audience  the  impression  that  it  contained  a  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  but  the  experiments  which  soon  followed  disillusioned 
them. 
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The  liquid  air  wa«  of  a  bluish  tint,  and  was  slightly  turbid,  thi» 
being  due  to  minute  particles  of  solid  carbonic  acid  floating  in  it. 
When  filtered  through  ordinary  filter  paper  into  a  special  double- 
walled  glass  receptacle,  it  had  a  clear  sky-blue  tint  and  remained! 
quiescent. 

Dr.  GriflBn  poured  a  dipperful  on  a  large  cake  of  ice,  and  it 
sizzled  and  bubbled  like  water  on  a  red-hot  stove.  Some  was  poured 
into  a  teakettle,  which  was  then  placed  on  the  ice,  and  a  stream  of 
vapor  shot  from  the  spout,  increasing  in  violence  when  a  piece  of 
ice  was  placed  in  the  kettle.  The  vessels  in  which  the  liquid  air 
was  handled  were  soon  heavily  coated  with  frost.  Articles  of  food^ 
fruit,  eggs,  a  beefsteak,  wore  immersed  for  a  few  moments  in  this 
intensely  cold  liquid  and  taken  out  as  hard  as  rock,  A  rubber  ball 
and  the  tin  dipper  used  to  ladle  out  the  air,  flew  into  fragments  on 
receiving  slight  blows  of  a  hammer.  Mercury  was  poured  into  a 
paper  mold  shaped  like  a  hammer  and  taken  out  and  used  to  drive  a 
nail  through  a  board. 

Alcohol  was  frozen,  a  steel  watch  spring,  one  end  of  which  had 
been  heated  to  redness,  was  plunged  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
and  blazed  and  scintillated,  scattering  sparks  throughout  the  vessel 
and  falling  in  glowing  drops  to  the  bottom.  As  the  air  diminished 
in  quantity  by  evaporation  it  became  richer  in  oxygen,  the  nitrogen 
boiling  off  much  more  rapidly  than  the  former  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere,  A  piece  of  paper  wetted  with  the  air  was  ignited  and 
disappeared  in  a  flash.  A  small  sheet  of  boiler  felt,  after  being 
soaked  with  liquid  air  and  touched  with  a  match,  went  off  like  slow- 
burning  gunpowder.  These,  and  a  number  of  other  experiments, 
impressed  on  the  audience  the  marvellous  properties  of  this  new 
discovery,  and  were  followed  with  the  keenest  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  audience. 

"  Some  Triumphs  of  Synthetic  Chemistry."  February  16. 

The  work  of  a  chemist,  who  sees  in  the  bubbling  and  boiling  of  the 
contents  of  his  retorts  and  flasks,  in  the  color  and  other  changes  they 
undergo,  indications  and  evidences  of  a  motion  and  rearrangement 
of  the  tiny  particles  which  he  calls  atoms,  and  who  brings  forth 
from  these  mixtures  new  compounds,  possesses  an  air  of  mystery 
attractive  in  itself,  but  when  the  chemist  explains  his  method  of 
work,  telling  how  he  perceives  and  identifies  the  changes  and  group- 
ings of  these  minute  particles,  too  small  to  be  seen  even  by  the 
most  powerful  microscope;  how  he  discovers  their  mutual  relations 
in  complex  natural  substances;  how  he  then  brings  several  elements 
together  so  as  to  form  these  same  natural  products,  one  marvels  at 
his  wizard-like  powers,  and  can  hardly  understand  that  these  won- 
ders are  but  the  application  of  well-defined  scientific  principles  and 
not  manifestations  of  magic. 
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The  lecture  began  with  a  brief  description  of  the  discoyeries- 
which  led  to  the  principles  on  which  constitutional  or  structural 
formulas  are  based :  Wohler's  synthesis  of  urea  in  1828,  Liebig  and. 
Wohler's  work  on  the  radical  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
Dumas'  concept  of  types.  Perkin's  formation  of  the  first  aniline 
color,  mauTe,  was  illustrated,  and  the  beginning  and  marvelous  de- 
velopment of  coal-tar  preparations  were  described  and  made  clear 
by  numerous  lantern  slides  and  experiments.  The  latter  were  per- 
formed in  small  glass  tanks,  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  their 
being  introduced  in  the  lantern  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  slides. 
The  various  reagents  and  color-producing  compounds  were  placed' 
in  these  tanks,  and  the  changes  taking  place  therein  were  visible  ia 
the  greatly  magnified  image  on  the  screen.  Some  of  the  effects  wer& 
curious.  The  instantaneous  production  of  brilliant  tints,  spreading 
like  clouds  over  the  screen,  when  two  colorless  liquids  were  mingled,^ 
the  action  of  the  air  in  producing  color,  as  in  the  case  of  the  change 
of  indican  to  indigo,  the  curious  effect  producing  the  impression  of 
rapidly-growing  vegetation,  which  followed  the  placing  of  minute 
crystals  of  a  green  coloring  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
tank,  were  but  a  few  of  the  great  number  of  interesting  experiments 
made  visible  to  the  entire  audience  in  this  manner. 

One  very  impressive  experiment  showed  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  density  of  the  molecule  by  substituting  for  some  of  its  hydrogen 
atoms  various  radicals  or  groups  of  elements.  To  illustrate  this  the 
transition  of  aniline  yellow  to  a  deep  brown,  and  that  of  the  deep 
scarlet  of  rosanline  through  various  shades  of  violet  to  bright  blue, 
were  shown  by  projection,  the  variation  in  color  and  shade  being 
clearly  evident. 

The  perfection  in  industrial  chemistry,  due  to  scientific  methods 
of  production,  was  made  manifest  by  illustrations  of  the  factories 
and  processes  by  which  many  valuable  compounds  are  prepared 
synthetically,  besides  being  extracted  from  natural  sources.  In  this 
series  of  views,  those  illustrating  the  production  of  the  costly  oil  of 
roses,  from  the  gathering  of  the  flowers  in  the  extensive  rose  plantations 
of  the  company,  to  the  finished  products  that  are  in  demand  all  over 
the  world,  were  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  probabilities  of  synthetic  alcohol  were  next  dwelt  upon,  and 
the  exhibition  of  a  specimen  of  the  substance  obtained  from  lime- 
stone as  the  raw  material,  brought  the  lecture  to  a  close. 

Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Henebry ;  "  Irish  Literary  Monuments  and  Their  Con- 
tents." February  9. 

Gaelic  literature  extends  in  uninterrupted  continuity  from  prehis- 
toric times  down  to  our  own  day. 

The  first  class  of  monuments  are  the  Ogham  inscriptions  incised 
on  stone  monoliths,  showing  an  independent  system  of  alphabet  and' 
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a  most  archaic  type  of  Gaelic.  The  letters  are  scores,  either  single, 
or  in  groups  up  to  five,  fretted  on  the  arras  line  of  the  stone,  or  on 
either  of  the  meeting  faces.  Those  Inscriptions  are  sepulchral  in 
character,  usually  exhibiting  merely  the  name  and  patronymic  of 
the  deceased.  They  prove  that  the  Irish  possessed  an  alphabet  o* 
native  invention  and  that  they  enjoyed  an  immemorial  use  of 
letters. 

Following  on  these  came  the  Gaelic  personal  and  place  names  in 
«arly  Latin  writers,  native  or  foreign,  and  next  in  order  the  inscribed 
stones  of  primitive  Christian  times  in  Ireland.  These  are  written 
with  Latin  letters,  in  Gaelic,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  bespeak  a  prayer 
for  the  dead. 

Almost  coeval  with  the  earliest  of  those  is  the  first  Gaelic  writtm 
in  books  whidh  has  come  down  to  us.  This  comprises  the  glosses,  or 
words  and  short  sentences  in  Irish  of  an  explanatory  or  exegetical 
kind,  written  between  the  lines  or  on  the  margins  of  Latin  mann- 
scripts.  The  principal  collections  are  found  in  St.  Gull  in  Switser- 
land,  Wurzburg  in  Germany,  and  Milan  in  Italy.  They  are  the 
oldest  and  purest  examples  of  the  Gaelic  language  that  we  now 
possess,  and  are  the  main  source  of  the  immortal  Grammatica  Cel- 
tica  of  Zeuss.  Those  fragments  cover  the  period  from  the  seventh  to 
the  tenth  century. 

There  follow  all  that  now  remain  of  the  great  books  of  Ireland. 
Those  are  huge  tomes  written  on  vellum  at  various  times  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  multifarious  character  of 
their  contents  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  myriad  wonders  of  Irish 
thought,  art  and  learning,  extending  even  to  the  civilization  belong- 
ing to  the  prehistoric  epoch  of  Keltic  unity.  Some  of  these  books 
have  been  published  in  fac  simile  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  the 
"Lebor  na  Huidri"  and  the  "Book  of  Leinster"  notably.  They  con- 
stitute Ireland's  claim  to  recognition  as  a  primitive  and  independent 
centre  of  literary  activity  on  a  level  with  Greece,  Rome  and  ancioit 
India.  They  preserve  a  large  portion  of  primeval  Keltic  tradition 
free  from  taint  of  foreign  influences  and  endowed  with  a  freshness 
and  vigor  that  lends  them  a  quality  of  surpassing  interest  now. 

All  compositions  written  within  the  period  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  day  are  called  modern  Irish.  The  works  of 
the  Four  Masters  and  Dr.  Jeoffrey  Keatynge  are  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  this  division.  Here  the  literary  style  finally  meets  and 
mingles  with  the  folk-speech  of  to-day.  The  language  in  its  present 
phases,  by  its  copious  vocabulary  and  extreme  mobility,  is  as  fitted 
to  convey  thought  and  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  human  commerce 
&B  any  in  existence,  and  is  sustained  besides  by  a  literary  tradition 
that  is  unique  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 
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"Gaelic  Melodic  Scbemes  in  Word  and  Sound."  Harcb  2. 

A,  in  word.   In  ancient  Ireland  there  were  two  classes  of  poets,, 
the  Bards  and  the  Filid.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  each  class  are- 
defined  in  the  Books  of  Leinster  and  Ballymote.    The  Filid  were 
the  professional  poets,  the  Bards  mere  rhymers.    Nowadays  one  hears 
much  of  Bards  and  nothing  of  Filid,  a  proof  that  many  of  our 
modern  sources  of  knowledge  are  of  but  feeble  inspiration.  Bard* 
were  of  two  kinds,  Doer-Baird  and  Soer-Baird,  esich  comprising  eight 
subdivisions  in  a  regularly  descending  scale.   To  each  minor  class- 
was  assigned  its  peculiar  metre,  with  privilege  always  of  compos- 
ing in  the  metres  proper  to  the  Bards  in  a  lower  grade.  The  Filid 
were  classed  according  to  the  years  of  their  college  study;  and  ast 
the  course  lengthened  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  so  their  degrees 
were  increased  in  like  manner.   The  title  of  OUam  always  repre- 
sented the  highest  degree  in  the  poetical  caste.    A  File  ranked  next 
to  a  prince.  His  privileges  were  almost  without  limit.  In  order  to 
attain  to  such  an  exalted  position  he  read  a  long  and  arduous  col- 
lege course  as  rigorously  defined  by  programme  as  the  curriculum 
of  any  modem  university.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  material 
for  study  reveals  a  wonderfully  high  state  of  development  in  tbc 
department  of  ancient  Irish  civilization  concerned  with  the  making:^ 
of  poetry. 

The  defining  characteristics  of  traditional  Irish  poetry  were:; 
Exact  syllable  reckoning,  regulation  of  the  length  of  ending  words,, 
a  fixed  caesura  for  every  metre,  neglect  of  the  best  accent,  while  a> 
number  of  vocalic  and  consonantal  correspondences  took  the  place- 
of  cadences  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Sanskrit  poetry.  These  correspwid- 
ences  were  initial  or  final.  The  former  is  called  alliteration  and  as 
such  needs  no  further  specification;  the  latter  rhyme.   Rhyme  was 
of  three  kinds.    First,  (a)  rhyming  vowels  agreed  in  quality  and 
quantity,  and  the  consonants  following  were  the  same,  as  in  full 
English  rhyme,  or  (b)  the  following  consonants  were  not  the  same, 
but  related  to  each  other  by  being  in  the  same  class;  second,  in^ 
monosyllabic  words  only  the  consonants  following  the  vowels  were- 
the  same  or  related;  third,  the  debide  rhyme.    Here  the  second 
rhyming  syllable  was  unaccented,  a  phenomenon  without  parallel 
elsewhere.   Combination  of  those  poetic  expedients  evolved  a  total 
of  318  regularly  known  and  classified  metres. 

The  modern  prosodial  system  begins  to  appear  in  the  sixteenth- 
century.  Its  characteristics  were:  Beat  accent,  alliteration  and 
vocal  assonance;  the  main  peculiarity  being  the  lavish  use  of  those, 
assonantal  occurrences.  Apparently  a  skeleton  of  vocalic  succession, 
was  first  chosen  and  the  song  made  to  correspond  with  it.  For  in-, 
stance,  a  poem  by  Dr.  Keatynge  has  in  every  line  the  following- 
scheme  of  vowel  sounds  in  the  accented  places:  6  d  4  o  i. 
llcu 
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With  those  poetic  expedients  the  number  of  possible  metres  was 
oi  course  infinite. 

B,  in  sound.  Irish  music  differs  from  modem  in  that  it  possesaei 
a  peculiar  ineffable  tone-color.  This  arises  from  (1)  differencee  of 
scale;  (2)  differences  of  keys  or  tonics;  (3)  differences  of  accent  and 
phrasing. 

1.  Irish  music  is  composed  on  what  is  called  a  gapped  qoinqae- 
grade  scale  constructed  on  a  chain  of  fifths.  It  differs  therefore 
radically  from  the  modern  scale,  is  utterly  incommensurable  with 
it,  and  hence  music  composed  upon  it  can  never  be  rendered  by  the 
modern  scale.  This  will  appear  if  the  modern  and  Irish  scales  be 
«et  down  side  by  side,  marking  the  interval  between  each  t(Hi& 

Modem  major  scale: 

C  nujor,  D  minor,  E  semi-tone,  F  major,  G  minor,  A  minor,  B  semi-tooe,  C 
Jrisb  Sale: 

C  major,  D  tone  and  a  half,     F  major,  Q  tone  and  a  half,  Bb  major,  C 

Here  we  find  the  modern  scale  has  three  classes  of  interval,  major,  minor 
«nd  semi-tone,  whereas  the  quinqnegrade  scale  has  but  two,  viz.,  three 
major  intervals  and  two  long  gaps  each  a  tone  and  a  half  in  length.  Agaia 
in  the  modern  scale  the  tones  are  so  related  to  each  other  that  there 
arise  the  complications  of  tonic  and  dominant.  In  the  quinqnegrade 
scale  each  tone  was  independent  and  assumed  those  functions  at 
win.  Hence  any  single  note  in  the  scale  might  be  regarded  as  funda- 
mental for  the  time  being  and  a  new  scale  built  upon  it  as  tonic. 
This  introduces  the  next  discrepancy. 

2.  Differences  of  keys  or  tonics.  The  modern  scale  is  rigid.  If 
to  the  key  of  C  given  above  there  be  prefixed  the  signature  of  tw» 
sharps,  that  signifies  merely  that  every  tone  is  raised  a  major  in- 
terval. The  key  signature  shows  how  high  or  how  low  each  tone 
must  be  played,  but  the  scale  remains  precisely  the  same.  The 
foundation  of  all  music  being  reduced  to  such  meagre  dimensions, 
4nodern  musicians  strive  to  amplify  it  by  occasional  use  of  the  Bo- 
leaned  minor  keys.  On  the  other  hand,  Irish  music  retained  the  fuB 
wealth  of  mediaeval  scale  systems.  Each  note  becomes  tonic  in  its 
turn,  and  thus  five  different  scales  were  evolved.  Representing  % 
major  interval  by  —  and  the  long  gap  by  x  we  have  the  following 
>five  scales: 

1°  C  —  DxP  —  GxB»  —  C. 
2"  D  X  F  — G  X  Bb— C  —  D. 
3°  F  —  G  X  B"  —  C  — D  X  F. 
4°  G  X  W—  C  —  D  X  F  —  G. 
50    B6—  C— D  xF  — G  X  B. 

Afterwards  under  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  Plain  Song  semi- 
tones were  added  to  the  Irish  scale.   Another  major  interval  waa 
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inserted  in  each  long  gap,  leaving  two  equal  semi-tones.  If  scale 
three  above  so  completed  be  the  ground-work  of  an  Irish  air  it  is 
evident  that  it  approaches  pretty  closely  in  construction  to  a  strain 
built  on  the  modern  major  scale,  because  the  semi-tones  will  fall 
between  the  third  and  fourth  and  the  seventh  and  eighth,  still  many 
of  its  intervals  will  be  a  little  too  sharp,  as  may  eaeily  be  evinced 
by  a  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  scale  with  their  inequalities  of 
interval.  Such  an  air  could  be  rendered  approximately  by  a  modern 
musician  on  an  instrument  tuned  in  the  modern  manner,  but  the 
subtle  shades  of  tone,  the  essential  mark  of  Irish  music,  would  of 
course  be  lost. 

3.  Differences  of  accent  and  phrasing.  Modern  musical  expression 
is  an  outcome  of  the  conventional  rules  formulated  in  Italy  aboat 
twtt  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  so  artificial  and  limited  in  range  that 
all  its  phases  can  be  adequately  expressed  by  a  few  common  direc- 
tions for  playing.  But  nearly  every  Irish  air  had  a  peculiar  charac 
ter  and  mood  of  ite  own  that  could  not  be  defined  on  paper,  and  so 
was  learned  directly  from  performers  who  played  according  to  the 
method  and  technique  of  tradition.  Of  course  strangers  or  native* 
who  have  broken  completely  with  this  tradition  modulate  and  de- 
fine their  phrases  and  give  expression  after  the  Italian  manner.  The 
whole  performance  is  such  a  silly  and  impertinent  travesty  of  Irish 
music  that  it  is  a  marvel  nobody  objects  to  it,  the  more  so  that  real 
Irish  music  may  be  had  yet  in  plenty. 

Moore's  Melodies  are  regarded  as  the  very  soul  of  Irish  music. 
But  even  if  these  airs  were  not  vitiated  and  botched  beyond  recog- 
nition in  other  ways  they  are  no  longer  Irish  music  for  the  reason 
that  they  invariably  conform  to  the  canons,  not  of  Irish,  but  of 
modern  musical  art  whenever  those  diverge  from  each  other. 

Old  women  still  sing  and  chant  Irish  music  and  country  fiddlers 
who  retain  the  traditional  style  of  rendering  still  play  it.  Elsewhere 
a  sorry  sham  has  boldly  taken  its  place.  And  that  is  sung,  played 
and  applauded  as  evidence  of  our  forefathers'  musical  skill,  whereas 
it  is  no  more  Irish  than  the  English  brogue  which  ignorant  persons 
think  is  the  only  Irish  language.  Irish  music  cannot  be  played  on 
instruments  tuned  in  the  modern  way,  nor  printed  in  books  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  mode,  nor  made  to  throb  its  palpitating  old-time 
soul  message  in  the  mincing  accents  of  modern  saccharine  senti- 
mentality. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Greene :  "The  Plant  World  in  Relation  to  Physical  Man." 
March  9. 

It  is  only  by  the  intermediation  of  plant  life  that  the  continuation 
of  animal  life  on  our  planet  is  possible;  for  the  animal  can  not  con- 
sume, digest  and  assimilate  that  which  is  mineral;  but  the  plant 
■does  this.   Thus  the  plant  world  is,  first  of  all,  the  great  natural 
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food  laboratory  for  man  and  beast.  The  inorganic  or  mineral  king- 
dom does,  indeed,  supply  us  with  a  considerable  number  of  products 
—salts,  acids,  alkalies— useful  in  the  preparation  of  our  food,  or 
serviceable  as  medicines;  but  it  gives  to  no  form  or  phaee  of  animal 
life  anything,  air  and  water  excepted,  which  we  could  not  do  with- 
out. The  plant  must  take  up  from  the  earth  and  take  in  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  crude  elementary  substances  of  things,  and  make 
them  into  food  for  us;  and  not  only  food,  but  also  clothing  material, 
and  a  thousand  other  useful  products.  Thus  is  indicated,  in  outline, 
the  intimacy  and  the  fundamentality  of  the  relationship  which  the 
plant  world  sustains  to  physical  man. 

The  most  important  foods,  with  at  least  four-fifths  of  mankind,  are 
those  commonly  designated  as  the  farinaceous;  foods  in  which  the 
snbstance  known  as  starch  predominates.  All  plants,  except  those 
of  the  lowest  and  simplest  organization,  produce  starch,  storing  it 
up  in  certain  cells,  as  bees  store  honey,  for  future  use.  A  very  great 
diversity  of  special  organs,  in  different  plants,  are  devoted  to  the 
storage  of  this  nutriment.  In  the  wheat  plant,  for  example,  as  in 
all  other  cereals,  the  seed  is  the  special  repository  of  this  nutritive 
substance.  Each  grain,  when  perfected,  consists  of  a  diminutive 
germ,  the  seat  of  its  vitality;  and  this  embedded  within,  or  at  least 
intimately  connected  with  many  times  its  own  bulk  of  cells  filled 
with  starch.  Now  this  alimentary  substance  which  the  wheat  plant 
elaborates,  for  the  nourishing  of  its  own  germ,  happens  to  be  among 
all  the  varied  products  of  nature's  laboratory,  the  one  most  adoiir- 
ably  adapted  to  become  food  for  man.  And  with  some  further 
preparation,  at  the  hands  of  man,  it  becomes  bread;  and  on  this 
alone  human  life  can  be  supported,  as  in  primitive  times  was  often 
proven,  in  perfect  health  and  undiminished  vigor,  from  childhood 
to  extreme  age. 

The  body  of  this  lecture  was  given  to  the  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent commercial  products  yielded  by  plants,  to  serve  as  food,  or  as 
furnishing  medicines,  beverages,  clothing  and  other  necessities,  con- 
veniences, comforts  and  luxuries  to  man  in  his  physical  being. 

"  The  Plant  World  in  Relation  to  Spiritual  Han."  March  16. 

By  the  expression  spiritual  man,  as  far  as  here  employed,  our 
whole  incorporeal  being  is  to  be  understood ;  the  spiritual  as  the 
antithesis  of  the  physical  in  man.  The  lecture  is,  therefore,  a 
tentative  development  of  the  idea  of  the  plant  world's  influence 
upon  the  intellect  and  sensibilities ;  and  its  bearings  upon  the  mental, 
moral  and  religious  faculties. 

The  first  suggestion  here  is  one  which  follows  directly  upon  our 
dependence  on  this  realm  of  nature  for  our  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
For  while  various  plant  products,  and  large  quantities  of  them,  are 
essential  to  our  continued  existence  here,  it  happens  that  nature 
does  not  yield  us  all  this  spontaneously.   In  order  to  have  these 
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products  of  hers  we  must  work  for  them.  And  so  out  of  this 
physical  interrelation  between  plants  and  man  arises  the  most  primi- 
tive, fundamental  and  universal  motive  to  human  activity  and  in- 
dustry, both  physical  and  mental.  It  furnishes  the  original  occasion 
— so  to  speak — of  human  choice  between  the  virtue  of  industry  and 
the  vice  of  Indolence. 

In  the  developing  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color, 
the  plant  world  has  no  doubt  held  the  chief  place.  As  a  faculty, 
this  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  belongs  to  man 
alone  among  the  creatures  that  occupy  this  planet  with  him.  No 
naturalist  or  philosopher  would  suggest  that  quadruped  and  reptile 
realize  the  agreeableness  of  the  verdure  of  the  fields  and  forests 
wherein  they  disport  themselves;  or  that  birds  and  insects  are  con- 
scious of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  over  which  they  hover  and  from 
which  they  sip  the  honeyed  nectar  of  their  food.  As  a  gift  bestowed 
by  the  Creator  on  man  alone,  the  place  which  it  holds  among  his 
faculties  is  an  exalted  one.  The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
form  and  coloring  is  allied  to  the  taste  for  music;  or,  if  not  allied, 
they  may  at  least  be  classed  together  as  similai'ly  bespeaking  man's 
exaltation  above  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  just  as  the  posses- 
sion of  the  religious  faculty  exalts  still  farther  above  the  rest. 

Other  points  discussed  at  length  in  this  lecture  are  the  influence 
of  trees  and  forests  upon  the  sensibilities,  and  especially  in  develop- 
ing certain  finer  tastes.  And  the  importance,  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion,  or  mental  development,  of  the  study  of  the  whole  philosophio 
system  of  the  plant  world  in  its  relation  to  other  departments  of 
nature. 

Dr.  J.  Joseph  Dunn :  "  Orlg:in  of  the  Romance  Langfuagfes."  March  24. 

From  the  prisca  latinitas  of  Kome  there  sprang  two  dialects,  the 
one  the  popular,  called  sermo  plebeius,  quotidianus,  the  other  the 
literary,  called  sermo  perpolitus,  eruditus.  While  the  former  was  living 
the  natural  life  of  a  language,  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  the 
latter  had  met  with  a  check  to  its  further  development  in  the  liter- 
ary movement  of  the  firet  century  B.  C.  These  two  idioms  were  not 
•separated  like  oil  and  water;  there  was  a  constant  borrowing  on 
both  sides  and  thus  a  tendency  towards  a  mean.  It  is  this  average, 
colloquial,  every  day  Latin,  that  which  was  living  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  i)eople  no  matter  to  what  class  they  belonged,  which  is 
meant  by  popular  or  vulgar  Latin,  and  it  is  this  sort  of  Latin  which 
was  brought  with  the  Eoman  Conquest  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

Of  the  provinces  first  and  most  thoroughly  romanized  was  that  one 
called  "Provincia"  par  excellence.  In  addition  Latin  has  survived 
in  Northern  Gaul,  Italy,  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  parts  of  the  Helvetia, 
Raetia,  Dacia  and  Macedonia,  besides  in  the  Channel,  Balearic  and 
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Italian  islands,  and  sporadically  on  the  coast  of  the  Adnafac  ;  m 
Britain,  Germany,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Africa  and  the  Hellemc  Kart 
it  was  submerged  by  the  waves  of  barbarian  invasion  which  swept 
over  those  regions. 

In  its  propagation  among  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  provmces 
the  Vulgar  Latin  suffered  two  kinds  of  changes,  the  one  mtenal, 
the  worl^ing  out  of  natural  tendencies  arrested  in  the  literary  lAtin; 
these  are  common  to  the  whole  domain;  and  external,  by  contact 
with  the  native  or  with  the  non-Latin  invading  peoples;  these  aie 
confined  to  the  separate  provinces.  The  strongest  element  of  the 
latter  kind  is  the  Germanic,  which  has  affected,  most  of  all,  the 
Vulgar  Latin  of  Northern  Gaul,  not  so  much  in  phonology  as  in 
vocabulary.  The  Arabic  has  left  traces  of  its  influence  in  Spain  and 
to  a  less  extent,  in  Portugal,  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  and  the 
Keltic  has  undoubtedly  modified  the  I^tin,  especially  in  Northern 
Gaul  and  Northern  Italy.  But,  in  comparison  with  the  Lathi,  to 
these  and  to  the  other  foreign  elements  is  due  but  a  small  part  i» 
the  formation  of  the  Romance  Languages  Which  concord  in  havinj 
the  same  grammatical  structure  and  lexique  but  differ  munly  in 
phonetic  character. 

Latin  did  not  spread  in  ever  enlarging  circles  with  Rome  as  thar 
common  center,  but  was  carried,  now  to  one  place,  now  to  another. 
Every  time  a  colony  left  Italy  and  every  time  the  colonies  themselTei 
sent  forth  shoots  a  new  variety  of  Latin  was  formed.  These  phaaei 
of  the  Vulgar  Latin,  modified  according  to  time  and  space,  are  the 
Romance  or  Neo-Latin  Languages.  Among  these  dialects  some  ia 
the  course  of  time  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  others  and,  owing 
to  no  inherent  merits,  but  having  their  raison  d'etre  in  political  or 
historical  reasons,  reached  the  dignity  of  literary  idioms  which,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  it  is  customary  to  enumerate  as  the  Ro- 
mance Languages:  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Catalan, 
Provencal,  Baetian,  Franco-Provengal  and  Roumanian,  to  which  most 
be  added  the  innumerable  lesser  dialects,  subdialetcs  and  patois. 

"  Troubadours  and  Trouveres."  March  30. 

The  most  marked  distinction  between  the  ancient  literatures  of 
the  north  and  of  the  south  of  France  is  that  while  the  former,  the 
oitanic,  is  especially  prominent  in  the  epic,  drama  and  narrative  the 
latter,  the  ocitanic,  is  almost  entirely  engrossed  in  one  form  of  art, 
the  artistic  lyric.  This  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  popular  songs  of 
the  menestrels  and  joglars,  the  descendants  of  the  mimi,  scnrrae  and 
joculatores,  the  public  amusers  of  the  ancients.  With  the  growth 
of  ease  and  refinement  a  brilliant  society  was  formed,  especially  in 
the  South,  and  the  singers  of  the  people  were  promoted  from  the 
cross  roads  and  taverns  to  the  intimacy  of  the  castle  life.  These  are 
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the  poets  whom  we  call  troubadours  and  trouvfires.    The  words  hare- 
primarily  only  a  geographic  or  linguistic  difference,  and,  to  thebestof 
our  knowledge,  are  derived  from  a  suppositional  *tropare  (built  om 
Lat  tropns  "  song,"  and  so  meaning  "  to  compose  musical  airs  ")  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme : 

tropare>Prov.  trobar.  0.  Fr.  trover 
Singular,  subjective  case:  trobator>Prov.  trobaire,  0.  Fr.  trovere. 
"      oblique  case:      trobat6rem > Prov.  iro5a</^r,  0.  Fr.  troveor. 

In  the  reduction  of  cases  the  italicised  forms,  modernized  accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  French  phonology,  have  survived,  hence  troubadour 
and  trouvere.    The  troubadour  was  "the  knight  errant  of  litera- 
ture," half  guest,  half  courtier,  a  sort  of  nomad,  free  to  come  and 
go  when  and  wherever  fancy  led  him,  respected,  honored,  loved  and 
munificently  rewarded,  and  to  this  encouragement  and  support  is  due 
the  fact  that  the  mediaeval  literature  of  France,  of  the  north  as  well 
as  of  the  south,  has  no  analogues  in  the  Eomance  domain.  Poema 
of  more  than  400  troubadours  have  come  down  to  us  and  we  know 
the  names  of  many  others.   Among  them  were  kings,  princes  and 
other  nobles,  but  the  most  celebrated  troubadours  were  men  of 
lowly  birth.  The  cradle  of  the  aristocratic  lyric  poetry  of  Gaul  was 
Poitou  and  Limousin,  the  intermediate  region  between  the  nortb 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  the  first  troubadour  of  any  importance 
was  William  IX,  Count  of  Poitou  and  Duke  of  Acquitaiue,  who  ruledi 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  After  1150  we  are  in  the 
period  of  full  bloom  in  which  flourished  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
art.  While  the  mediaeval  literature  of  the  langue  d'oil  is  in  several 
forms  vastly  richer  than  that  of  the  South,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
for  her  courtly  lyric  she  is  Indebted  to  the  Provencal.  The  center 
of  the  Provencal  influence  in  the  north  of  France  was  the  Court  of 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Louis  VII,  where  one  of  the  first  French  poets  to 
compose  after  the  manner  of  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  wa» 
Chrestien  de  Troyes.   In  making  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
poetry  of  the  troubadours  and  trouvdres  we  must  remember  that 
they  were  working  in  an  untried  field  and  that  what  are  now  com- 
mon-places were  then  fresh  and  original  ideas  and  expressions.  Al- 
though love  was  the  main  theme  of  their  poetry  they  often  entered 
into  social  and  political  questions  and  exercised  a  most  important  in- 
fluence, for  the  most  part  beneficial,  on  the  life  of  their  time.  Their 
poetry  being  the  creation  of  the  feudal  society  came  to  an  end 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  a  result  of  the  Al- 
bigensian  war,  which  brought  ruin  to  the  nobility,  its  principal  sup- 
port.  In  the  following  century  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the 
poetry  of  the  troubadours  and  trouv6res,  but  in  vain,  yet,  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  it  found  congenial  soil,  being 
ttot  without  an  effect  on  the  Minnesingers  and  giving  birth  to  the 
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so-called  Sicilian  poetic  school  and  to  the  poetic  ideas  of  Dante  aud 
Petrarch,  whom  Coleridge  calls  "the  final  blossom  and  perfection 
of  the  troubadours." 

Dr.  James  Field  Spalding :  "  Emerson."  April  2. 

Fitness  of  the  subject  for  present  consideration  touched  upon  tlie 
aim  to  avoid  extremes  of  unmixed  praise  and  narrow  prejudice.  The 
main  events  of  Emerson's  life  traced,  together  with  the  growth  of 
his  opinions  upon  various  subjects,  literary,  religious,  philosophical, 
and  political. 

Emerson's  literary  method,  a  detriment  to  his  style;  producing 
polished  sentences,  but  these  often  without  logical  connection.  His 
self-criticism  on  this  point.  The  number  and  range  of  his  subjecta. 
His  thought  and  his  way  of  putting  it  command  attention.  Illustra- 
tions of  thought  and  manner. 

Emerson's  acknowledged  place  as  a  literary  critic.  His  estimates 
not  elaborate  criticisms,  but  flashes  of  insight,  notable  for  ori^nal- 
ity,  independence,  and  discernment.  His  "Bepresentative  Men"  and 
his  "English  Traits"  analyzed. 

His  poetry  the  poetry  of  nature  steeped  in  symbolism;  his  chosen 
mode  for  uttering  "ideal  truth."  Though  heedless  of  rales,  he  can 
be  artistically  perfect  if  he  will.  Objections  of  critics  answered. 
Passages  from  his  verse. 

Emerson's  philosophical  views  netiessarily  considered  in  any  jost 
•estimate  of  him.  Not  a  disciple  of  any  system;  his  prevailing  tone 
Platonic  idealism.  How  he  contrasts  idealism  and  materialism.  De- 
crees of  idealism,  God  the  great  spiritual  fact.  Danger  of  his  thinlt- 
ing — that  of  not  making  God  distinct  from  His  world;  yet  he  can  not 
strictly  be  claimed  to  teach  pantheism.  His  intuition;  his  essential 
mysticism;  belief  in  divine  illumination,  ecstasy,  "the  still,  small 
voice."  Illustrative  passages,  describing  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  without  God.  WitTi  him,  self-reliance  is  reliance 
on  God.  Beyond  this  "acquiescence,"  the  gist  of  his  moral  philos- 
ophy is  optimism;  meaning  that  "right  is  done  at  last,  or  chao* 
would  come."  Good  is  positive,  evil  only  negative.  He  owns  the 
existence  of  sin.  but  puts  away  the  thought  of  it;  is  not  moved  by 
it,  because  he  will  not  see  it. 

Emerson's  religion  at  best  natural  religion;  its  root-error  the  re- 
jection of  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation.  Yet  he  disowns  the  remotest 
wish  to  unsettle  Christian  belief ;  he  only  would  have  men  sincere  in 
their  professions. 

Growing  discontent  of  his  later  life  with  liberalism;  lament  for 
the  faith  and  the  piety  of  former  days;  evident  grief  and  dejection 
in  view  of  the  free  thought  of  the  age.  His  last  resort  to  fall  back 
upon  conduct.  Futility  of  this  attitude  in  the  fact  of  God's  fuller 
revelation. 
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Emerson's  view  of  the  Catholic  religion  important,  as  that  of  a 
leader  of  American  thought.  His  hold  upon  many  Catholic  princi- 
ples evident.  His  various  opinions  showing,  with  much  misapprehen- 
sion, a  degree  of  honest  appreciation  and  openness  of  mind  to  the 
truth;  that  he  felt  the  soul's  needs  could  never  be  met  by  natural 
religion,  nor  could  Protestantism  satisfy  them. 

Emerson  not  an  ideal,  in  literature  or  in  life.  Yet  his  dignity  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  language  claim  admiration;  and  his  worth 
as  an  inspirer  and  an  encourager  is  manifest.  His  established  influ- 
ence in  American  life  and  thought  can  not  be  ignored  nor  despised. 
It  must  be  reckoned  with.  Under  rightful  authority  intelligent 
Catholics  may  get  great  good  from  him;  treasuring  the  genuine 
grain,  and  throwing  the  chaff  to  the  winds. 

Newman  as  a  Literary  Man."  April  4. 

The  world  waiting  for  a  full  and  worthy  biography  of  John  Henry 
Newman.  The  chief  dividing  points  of  his  life  stated.  Why  inter- 
esting and  important  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  letters. 

No  strong  early  indications  of  his  achieving  a  literary  reputation. 
Youthful  productions  of  little  importance.  From  the  first,  giving 
attention  to  style.  Some  of  his  masters.  Wider  field  for  effort, 
when  Fellow  of  Oriel.  Relations  with  Dr.  Whately.  Literary  qual- 
ity of  the  Anglican  sermons,  with  illustrative  passages. 

Characteristics  of  his  writing — in  nature  and  spirit,  in  style,  and  in 
thought.  The  spirit,  predominantly  religions,  even  in  all  his  strictly 
literary  work.  "Occasional"  nature  of  his  writings.  His  feeling 
about  this  "unpleasant  necessity."  Admitted  merits  of  his  style — 
in  simplicity,  purity,  naturalness,  luminonsness;  its  controlling 
«barm.  His  method,  severe  correction  and  revision.  Wide  scope  of 
his  thought;  powers  of  imagination  and  reasoning;  his  seeking  to 
meet  every  diflBculty.  Pain  in  thinking  out  a  question.  His  style 
«nd  thought  did  not  decline,  as  some  have  said,  in  his  Catholic 
period.  Tribute  of  R.  H.  Button,  the  noted  Angelican  critic,  on  this 
point.  A  few  passages  from  the  Catholic  sermons. 

Newman's  poetry,  nearly  all  lyrical,  and  deeply  religious.  Verse- 
writing,  with  him,  a  recreation.  An  idealist  in  poetical  composi- 
tion; his  art  an  inspiration,  and  very  little  of  an  effort.  His  chief 
<:elehrity  from  "The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud."  Other  poems  noticed. 
History  and  analysis  of  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius." 

Newman's  stories,  novels  with  a  purpose,  particularly  "Loss  and 
<3ain,  the  Story  of  a  Convert."  Its  literary  merits  and  defects.  The 
book  how  far  a  mirror  to  the  writer's  experience.  The  controversial 
motive  to  answer  another  story  directed  against  the  Oxford  con- 
ver  l-s.  Illustrations  of  tone  and  style.  "Oallista,"  of  higher  rank  as  a 
story,  and  praiseworthy  for  spiritual  teaching,  does  not  command 
admiration  for  its  art;  too  dull  and  heavy;  not  vivid,  not  thrilling. 
The  author  not  in  his  element;  not  equal  to  the  heroic  or  the  tragic 
in  fiction. 
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.  History  of  Newman's  most  definitely  literary  production,  "The 
Idea  of  a  University,"  Its  strong  positions,  the  claim  for  theology 
in  university  education,  and  the  defense  of  knowledge  aa  its  own  end. 
Brief  analysis  of  these  positions.  The  author's  skillful  treatment  of 
various  topics;  lighting  up  dry,  academic  themes  with  convindng 
eloquence.  The  book  permeated  by  his  highest  and  best  literary 
quality.  Illustrative  passages. 

His  "Grammar  of  Assent"  briefly  characterized.  The  literary  qual- 
ity here  as  truly  if  not  as  fully  as  elsewhere,  in  felicity  of  style, 
richness  of  imagination,  and  fertility  of  illustration ;  but  the  subject 
and  the  treatment  precluding  further  present  consideration. 

The  "Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,"  Newman's  literary  masterpiece. 
The  occasion,  and  how  fully  he  took  advantage  of  it,  not  merely  to 
silence  Kingsley,  but  to  change  the  public  sentiment  of  England. 
Mr.  Hutton's  striking  testimony.  Permanent  religious  value  of  the 
book.  Its  worth  in  literature,  for  style  and  thought.  Charm  of  iti 
self -portraiture;  one  of  the  few  classics  of  the  world  in  this  r^ard. 
Further  reference  to  varied  merits. 

Newman  as  a  literary  man  an  impressive  figure.  An  acknowl- 
edged- intellectual  light  and  power.  His  spiritual  influence  all  the 
stronger  for  his  gifts  of  word  and  thought  so  well  improved. 
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The  Rt  Rev.  Rector,  Mgr.  Conaty,  spoke  in  Boston,  May  23,  before- 
the  Young  Men's  Congregational  Club.  His  subject  was  "  Eeligion  in 
Ideal  Manhood."  He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  positive  religion  in  the 
formation  of  character.  He  referred  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  physical 
deyelopment  and  the  Hebrew  ideal  of  the  spiritual,  and  said  that  the  Chris- 
tian, which  was  the  union  of  both,  was  the  true  ideal  which,  in  its  per- 
fection, is  found  in  Glyist  Mgr.  Conaty  discussed  the  tendency  to  ignore 
positive  religion  as  a  necessity  in  the  work  of  developing  manhood. 
Ethics,  culture,  moral  training,  aa  presented  by  the  new  education,  are 
all  divorced  from  positive  Christianity,  which  alone  gives  character  to  the 
education  that  fits  a  man  for  life.  Religion  informs  conscience,  develops 
virtue,  restrains  vice,  teaches  duty  and  responsibility,  and  gives  strength 
to  manhood.   The  question  of  life  cannot  be  answered  except  by  religion. 

Mgr.  Conaty  dwelt  upon  the  increase  of  crime  as  seen  in  public  and 
private  life,  and  characterized  it  as  intellectual  vice,  the  logical  outcome 
of  an  education  which  has  no  place  for  God.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
illiteracy,  but  of  ignorance  of  God  and  the  duty  of  life.  Men  should 
ask  the  reasons  for  such  a  condition,  and  seek  for  the  causes.  They  will 
find  that  the  origin  of  the  evil  is  in  the  system  of  education  which  has 
recognized  the  demands  of  non-Christian  and  infidel,  while  it  refuses  to 
listen  to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  conscience.  Public  education 
which  raises  the  cry  of  sectarianism  when  Christianity  appeals  for  a  hear- 
ing, must  soon  lead  to  indifference  and  unbelief.  The  natural  is  exalted 
and  the  supernatural  ignored.  Commercialism  rules,  and  only  monej 
valne  is  recognized.  God,  the  soul,  immortality,  sin,  have  no  meaning 
for  such  an  education,  and  as  a  result  manhood  lacks  its  highest  and  best 
development.  Our  nation  needs  good  citizens  in  order  that  the  benefits 
of  free  government  may  be  perpetuated,  but  only  those  who  are  good 
men  can  be  good  citizens,  and  goodness  can  be  known  best  and  preserved 
in  our  lives  through  the  religion  which  Christ  has  taught  us  through  His 
Church,  which  He  commissioned  as  the  teacher  of  life.  We  demand 
religion  in  our  education,  and  to  us  Catholics  religion  means  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Church. 

V.  Rev.  Dr.  Garrii^an  lectured  at  the  Visitation  Academy,  Baltimore^. 
May  24.    His  subject  was :  "  Collegiate  Education  for  Women." 
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Rey.  Dr.  Sbabao,  Professor  of  Charch  History,  has  an  article  in  tht 
Coruervative  Review  for  Jane  on  "  The  Catholidsm  of  France."  He  liu 
also  been  appointed  on  the  Commission  of  Judges  to  designate  the  cele- 
brated Americans  whose  basts  shall  be  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  to 
be  erected  in  New  York  City.  He  lectured  at  Montreal,  June  11,  on 
"A  Century  of  Catholicism." 

Dr.  Nelll  delivered,  on  April  10,  the  opening  lecture  in  a  public  conne 
on  the  "Evolution  of  Industry,"  given  at  the  Central  High  School 
Building,  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  School  Trnstees 
and  the  Civic  Center. 

Dr.  A.  F  Zabm,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics  in  this  UniTenitj, 
was,  in  April  last,  appointed  official  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Aeronautics  which  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  this  sammer.  Tlx 
appointment  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  H.  (Jore,  Director  of  the  Departaent 
of  Organization  of  International  Congresses. 

Gradaatloa  Sanday. — Solenm  High  Mass  was  celebrated  on  June  %ii 
9.30,  by  the  Rector.  Rev.  P.  J.  Healy,  S.  T.  L.,  of  New  York,  acted  « 
-deacon,  and  Rev.  M.  J.  McSorley,  of  Philadelphia,  as  subdeacon.  Tke 
Rev.  T.  P.  O'Keefe,  of  Santa  Fe,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  At  the  aid  of 
the  Mass  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  thanksgiving  for  all  the  blessings  of 
the  year.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williun  J. 
Kerby,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  President  of  the  Aluim 
Association.   His  subject  was  "  The  Academic  Spirit" 

Rev.  John  D.  Magoire,  holder  of  the  Anna  Hope  Hudson  Fellowship 
in  this  University,  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  fw 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  fulfilled  the  requirements  in  Utin. 
Greek,  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology.  His  dissertation  is  entitled^ 
De  Jthetorico  Oenere  quo  in  Condonibus  usus  est  Livius.  Dr.  Maguir*  u 
a  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia.  He  received  the  d^reeof 
A.  B.  at  LaSalle  College,  pursued  the  usual  studies  in  philosophy  ud 
theology  at  St.  Charles'  Seminary,  Overbrook,  and  received  the  degtetf 
of  S.  T.  B.  and  S.  T.  L.  at  this  University. 

Holy  Cross  College,— The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  throngi 
the  Provincial,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Zahm,  have  recently  enlarged 
their  fine  property  by  the  purchase  of  6}  acres.  This  addition,  whit^ 
immediately  adjoins  the  original  grounds  on  the  north,  is  somewhat  more 
elevated  than  the  college  site,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  heavily  woodei 
It  was  bought  from  the  owners,  Julia  M.  Thayer  et  al,  for  the  sum  of 
$15,000.  The  College  holdings  now  amount  to  twelve  acres,  obtained 
a  cost  of  $31,000. 
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During  the  past  few  months  considerable  work  has  been  done  in 
grading,  laying  out  walks,  and  planting  trees.  The  newly  purchased 
grounds  will  also  be  improved,  and  "Bosemont"  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  as  it  is  now  the  most  prominent,  of  the  college  loca- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University. 

Since  its  dedication,  the  college  building  has  given  satisfaction  iu' 
all  that  tended  to  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  occupants.  A 
new  altar  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  chapel ;  several  choice  paintings 
and  statues  have  been  received.  Various  donations  have  been  made  by 
Her.  Dr.  Zahm  and  other  friends  to  the  library,  which  now  contains 
1,500  carefully  selected  volumes. 

Trinity  College  Announcements. — The  announcements  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege for  1900-01  have  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  of  23  pages.  Owing  to- 
unavoidable  delays  in  building,  the  College  will  be  open  for  students  in 
November  next,  and  not  in  October,  as  had  been  announced.  All  can- 
didates for  admission  will  be  required,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  take  an 
entrance  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  such  uniformity  in  the  academy  requirements  for  graduation  will 
eventually  be  secured  as  to  render  this  examination  unnecessary  for  appli- 
cants who  pi'esent  proper  certificates. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  freshman  class  only  are  indicated.  They 
are  prescribed  for  all  students  who  intend  to  prepare  for  degrees.  Be- 
ginning with  sophomore  year,  the  courses  will  be  arranged  in  groups^ 
and  the  student  will  be  free  to  elect  the  group  which  she  is  to  pursue 
until  graduation.  The  studies  of  the  freshman  year  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Religion  (3  courses),  Philosophy  (3),  Church  History  (2)^ 
Greek  (3),  Latin  (3),  English  (4),  German  (3),  j'rench  (3),  Mathematics 
(2),  History  (2).  The  courses  in  Beligion,  Philosophy  and  Church  His- 
tory extend  through  four  years. 

Special  students,  L  e.,  students  who  desire  to  follow  the  College 
courses  but  do  not  intend  to  prepare  for  degrees,  will  be  admitted  after 
passing  the  entrance  examination.  On  completing  their  studies,  they 
may,  with  the  consent  of  their  instructors,  receive  certificates. 

The  work  that  Trinity  College  proposes  to  do  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  is  plainly  and  concisely  stated  in  these  pages.  The  press- 
work  is  neat  and  the  form  of  the  pamphlet  is  convenient.  Its  publica- 
tion is  a  step  further  in  the  direction  to  which  the  College  points  in  the 
motto  :  Sdentia  A  tic  ilia  Fidei. 

The  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges,  1900.— For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  desire  for  a  Conference  of  Catholic  College  representatives,  but  no 
effort  was  made  to  bring  them  together  until  last  year,  when  the  Et.  Rev. 
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Mgr.  Conaty  issued  the  call  for  the  first  meeting.  The  response  vu 
very  general  and  the  resnlt  proved  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  orgui- 
zation.  That  first  Conference  was  an  experiment.  Until  then,  iqtre- 
sentatives  of  our  different  systems  of  colleges  had  never  come  together 
for  consoltation.  They  were  nnacqaainted  one  with  the  other.  In  fact, 
within  the  same  system,  men  had  followed  the  same  schedule  of  work, 
bnt  had  never  exchanged  views  upon  educational  matters.  One  gyitem 
had  never  been  compared  with  another,  and  men  were  satisfied  to  stmggle 
with  the  problems  of  collegiate  work  according  to  their  own  ideas  or  tbt 
traditions  of  their  system.  The  first  Conference  brought  system  faoett 
face  with  system,  and  the  various  systems  face  to  face  with  the  condi- 
tions of  our  collegiate  life.  It  made  teachers  and  leaders  acqnainitd 
with  one  another.  It  opened  up  discussion  upon  the  questions  wluek 
were  raised  in  educational  circles,  and  it  gave  promise  of  pncticil 
results  in  the  better  ordering  of  college  instruction  and  college  dk- 
<3ipline.  It  gave  hope  to  many  who  thought  that  our  collies  wen 
not  alive  to  present  demands.  It  prepared  an  answer  to  the  charge  that 
our  colleges  are  inferior  to  non-Catholic  institutions.  It  made  men  m 
that  success  must  come  from  an  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  which 
would,  in  annual  meetings,  carefully  consider  the  program  of  stadj,  the 
methods  of  teaching,  the  means  of  discipline,  in  a  word,  that  wonid 
bring  our  colleges  to  an  up-to-date  condition,  without  sacrificing  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education  or  the  cherished  traditions  of  any  one  of 
the  systems  under  which  they  are  conducted.  The  first  Conference  wn 
tentative  and  preliminary,  and  resulted  in  a  union  for  the  study  of  col- 
legiate conditions. 

The  second  Conference,  recently  held,  was  a  great  step  in  advance  of 
the  first  and  reached  some  very  definite  and  practical  results.  Its  work 
was  necessarily  limited  by  time  and  subjects.  It  was  not  possible,  is  > 
two  days  session,  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  college  study,  or  to  disco* 
the  entire  range  of  college  defects.  The  program  aimed  to  reach  some 
general  principles  which  would  admit  of  subsequent  extended  discnsaioB 
as  to  details.  The  important  results  reached  are  found  in  the  in8tm^ 
tions  given  to  the  committees,  one  to  report  a  plan  of  entrance  reqni^^ 
ments  for  freshman  class,  and  another  an  adjustment  of  the  Col- 
lege or  Preparatory  School  program,  so  as  to  make  French  and  Oemiaa 
prescribed  studios.  The  importance  of  the  first  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  proposes  a  unity  of  action  by  which  better  preparation  will  be  reqnind 
from  all  students  entering  freshman  class.  Our  colleges  will  thiu 
line  up  with  all  others  in  a  well-recognized  standard.  It  will  also  pre- 
vent the  danger  to  scholarship  which  arises  from  students  passing  from 
one  college  to  another  and  "  making  classes."   The  importance  of  French 
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and  German  is  realized  to-day  not  only  in  university  work,  and  especially 
in  research  work,  but  also  in  the  professional  schools,  in  ecclesiastical 
aciences,  and  in  business.  The  matter  of  electivism  was  discussed  in  a 
jnost  scholarly  way,  and  while  there  seems  to  be  no  general  disposition 
to  allow  the  option  of  classical  studies  in  a  classical  course  as  yet,  there 
was  a  willingness  to  allow  freedom  among'the  colleges  desiring  to  test  it 
At  least  in  a  modified  form. 

The  tendency  towards  the  room  system,  especially  for  older  boys, 
38  also  towards  a  change  in  methods  of  discipline,  was  quite  evident, 
while  a  strong  appeal  from  Father  McHale  for  a  more  thorough  in- 
struction in  religion  met  with  universal  approval.  The  remarkably  well 
written  paper  of  Father  Brosnahan,  while  based  upon  a  comparison  of 
flections  of  the  catalogues  of  Harvard  College  and  Boston  College,  was,  in 
fact,  an  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  courses  in  our  colleges  are  inferior 
to  those  in  non-Catholic  ones.  Father  Dowling's  paper  on  "  Character 
Development,"  opened  up  discussions  for  many  a  future  conference,  and 
showed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
age  in  a  most  liberal  and  f  airminded  way.  Everyone  acknowledges  defects, 
and  serious  ones,  but  none  greater  than  those  that  are  found  in  all  other 
systems.  We  have  had  to  contend  with  tremendous  difficulties,  and  we 
have  succeeded  well.  Our  systems  have  been  handicapped  by  want  of 
means  and  lack  of  equipment.  There  has  been  devotedness  on  the  part 
of  our  teachers,  and  a  spirit  of  self  ■•sacrifice  in  our  students.  More  is  de- 
manded now,  better  college  equipment  must  be  had,  greater  scientific  train- 
ing must  begivenfor  the  teacher's  chair,  and  consequently  better  instruc- 
tion ;  and  our  colleges  seem  disposed  to  meet  the  demands.  The  Conference 
listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  Eight  Rev.  Chairman's  earnest 
paper  on  "  The  Plea  for  the  Teacher,"  and  applauded  its  appeal.  It  was 
recognized  that  it  matters  not  what  our  buildings  may  be  unless  we  have 
teachers  who  not  only  possess  the  knowledge  men  are  seeking,  but  also 
the  power  to  impart  it.  A  splendid  result  of  the  Conference  is  the 
awakening  of  our  collegiate  instructors  to  the  necessity  of  consultation  with 
one  another  and  of  serious  study  upon  the  problems  that  confront  them. 
A  marked  feature  of  the  Conference  was  the  absolute  harmony  that 
prevailed.  Systems  independent  of  one  another,  teachers  belonging  to 
the  various  religious  orders  as  well  as  to  the  diocesan  clergy,  all  met  and 
discussed  in  a  unity  of  spirit  and  oneness  of  purpose,  which  argues  well 
for  the  future.  It  was  an  easy  convention  to  preside  over,  and  all 
were  serious  men,  one  in  the  aim  and  purposes  of  education  as  they 
were  one  in  desire  to  make  our  Catholic  colleges  the  best  in  the  land. 
Men  should  not  be  impatient  for  the  results ;  the  National  Educational 
Association  took  years  to  reach  the  conclusions  which  its  committees 
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hare  reported.  Our  Association  is  in  its  beginning.  One  by  one  onr 
defects  will  be  considered,  onr  schedule  nnified  and  improved.  It  it 
certain  that  the  greatest  good  will  result  from  the  Conference,  and  that 
those  who  realize  the  difSculties  in  our  path,  will  agree  that  a  m»- 
velloas  advance  has  been  made,  full  of  promise  for  the  cause  of  Catholic 
education. 

Gift  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross — The  sisters  who  have  charge 
of  Holy  Cross  Academy  in  Washington,  recently  presented  to  the  TJni- 
versitj  a  beautiful  flag  upon  which  is  painted  the  papal  coat-of-amu. 
It  formed,  with  the  national  colors,  an  appropriate  decoration  for  th» 
stage  upon  which  the  Ck>mmencement  Exercises  were  held. 
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On  Friday,  June  1,  President  McKinley,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Long, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Private  Secretary  Cortelyou,  visited  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Hector  and  the  Vice- Rector  of  the  University  accompanied 
the  distinguished  party  to  the  Assembly  Room,  in  McMahon  Hall,  where 
they  met  the  professors  and  students.  The  Rector  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  following  words : 

"Mr.  President:  I  extend  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  a  most  cordial  welcome  on  your  first  visit  to  our 
University  halls.  It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  possible  honor  that,  laying 
aside  the  many  cares  of  your  busy  official  life,  you  have  found  momenta 
to  spare  in  which  to  come  in  upon  us  in  this  informal  way  and  to  see  ui 
at  our  daily  work.  I  extend  to  you  the  welcome  of  the  University.  I 
need  hardly  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  what  you  see  here  in  the  group 
of  our  buildings  and  in  the  number  of  our  students,  representing  all 
sections  of  our  great  country,  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of  life  and  labor 
as  a  university.  Built  upon  the  idea  of  a  purely  graduate  university,, 
the  effort  is  marked  with  great  success. 

"Yon  See  here  a  body  of  professors,  young  men  and  men  of  maturer 
years,  whose  successful  studies  at  college  have  been  crowned  with  the 
degrees  of  some  of  the  best  universities  of  the  world.  They  are  now 
devoting  themselves,  priests  and  laymen  as  they  are,  to  the  upbuilding 
of  higher  education  in  this  country,  along  the  lines  of  the  splendid  tradi- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  obedience  to  her  doctrines  and 
scholarship.  The  student  body  represents  three  distinct  classes  in  our 
Church  life ;  the  priest,  the  religions,  who  is  one  day  to  become  a  priest 
and  teacher,  and  the  layman,  who  is  to  enter  professional  life  or  devote 
himself  to  educational  work. 

"The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  University  are  fixed  by  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  education,  and  like  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  its  message  of  knowledge  to  the  world,  it  knows  no  race- 
line  and  no  color  line,  while  its  doors  are  open  to  uon-Catholics  who  may 
desire  to  receive  instruction  at  its  hands.  The  qualification  of  our  lay- 
schools  is  the  qualification  set  by  brains  and  character,  while  the  instruc- 
tion is  fixed  by  that  science  which  finds  its  guide  in  the  Church  of  which 
we  are  proud  to  be  members.    We  recognize  here  no  aristocracy  but  the.- 
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aristocracy  of  education,  and  we  strive  to  build  that  as  the  source  of 
strength  in  our  national  life. 

"  Mr.  President,  the  cross  which  surmounts  our  buildings  is  indicative 
•f  our  religions  faith,  and  the  flag  which  floats  to  the  breeze  beside  it  it 
indicative  of  our  national  spirit.  .We  are  Catholic,  holding  our  authority 
as  an  institution  from  the  pontifical  constitution  granted  us  by  the  Holj 
Father,  who  founded  this  University ;  and  we  are  American,  obtaining 
our  legal  existence  from  the  statutes  of  this  District  Under  this  roof 
minds  are  taught  to  lore  the  cross  and  reverence  the  flag.  Catholic 
Americans,  we  are  taught  and  we  teach  loyalty  to  God  as  the  source  of 
loyalty  to  the  Republic.  We  honor  you  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
Bepublic,  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  to  the  office  yon  so  nobly 
fill,  and  our  American  hearts  are  filled  with  pride  as  we  welcome  yon 
under  our  university  roof.  Mr.  President,  I  present  to  you  our  faculties 
and  students,  and  assure  you  of  the  deep  appreciation  that  all  feel  for 
the  honor  yon  have  conferred  upon  us." 

Tl^e  President  said  in  reply : 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  responding  in  a  few  words  for  the  most  graciooa 
welcome  given  me  on  behalf  of  the  University  by  the  honored  Rector  <rf 
this  institution.  I  am  pleased  to  meet  both  the  faculties  and  pupils  of 
this  institution  of  learning.  1  have  been  glad  to  note  building  aft^ 
building  rising  on  these  gi'ounds  in  the  last  half  dozen  years,  and  I  ex- 
tend to  you  my  cordial  congratulations.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me,  with 
all  the  burdens  of  responsibility  which  rest  upon  me  in  the  great  office 
which  was  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  people,  to  take  myself  from  my 
■busy  duties  and  receive  the  warm  and  hearty  welcome  of  the  professors 
and  students  of  this  University.  This  nation  is  in  advance  of  every  other 
nation  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  educational  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities. There  is  no  excuse  for  any  young  man,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  condition,  no  matter  how  narrow  his  surroundings  and  limited  his 
resources,  he  may  receive  an  education  which  will  fit  him  for  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  No  nation  in  the  world  is  in  greater  need 
of  educated  young  men  than  the  American  nation.  They  are  the  pillars 
of  strength  to  this  Republic,  and  we  needed  them,  it  seems  to  me,  never 
more  than  at  this  hour.    Gentlemen,  I  thank  you." 

Secretary  Long  then  made  a  brief  address,  and  said  in  part:  "I 
should  feel  a  little  embarrassed  in  speaking  to  you  if  it  were  not  for 
my  old  friend,  Father  Conaty,  whom  I  have  met  many  a  time  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  June  days  as  lovely  as  these.  It  was  my  privilege,  when 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  to  be  at  the  conmiencements  of 
Cambridge,  and  then  at  Boston  College  and  Holy  Cross  College,  Wor- 
cester." 
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The  Secretary  then  alluded  to  the  remark  of  the  Bector  with  regard 
to  the  aristocracy  of  education,  and  said  that  it  was  the  source  of  national 
strength. 

The  professors  and  students  were  then  presented  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  Long,  the  first  to  be  presented  being  Monsignor  McMahon,  the 
respected  founder  of  McMahon  Hall.  After  the  presentation,  the  Presi- 
dent and  party  were  escorted  by  Monsignor  C!onaty  and  Dr.  Garrigan 
through  the  different  buildings,  and  were  afterward  entertained  for 
some  little  time  by  the  Bector. 
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The  exercises  of  the  EleTenth  Annual  Commencement  vere  held  in 
the  Assembly  Room,  McMahon  Hall,  Thnrsday,  June  7,  at  10  A.  M. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Chancellor  of  the  UniTersity,  pre- 
sided. The  Bector,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty ;  the  Vice-Rector,  Ben 
P.  J.  Oarrigan,  and  the  stafF  of  professors  and  instmctors,  were  seated 
on  the  stage.  There  were  also  present  ;  Most  Rev.  Sebastian  Martinelli, 
Apostolic  Delegate;  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Foley,  Bishop  of  Detroit;  Hon. 
T.  V.  Powderly,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration;  Mr.  Wood, 
Attorney  General  of  Alaska;  Senator  Maf^nnis  of  Montana;  Ber.  Dr. 
Marchetti  and  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Z.  Rooker  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation;  the 
Spanish  Minister,  the  Haitian  Minister,  Baron  Ambroey  of  the  Aoitriiit 
Legation,  representatives  of  the  German  Embassy,  and  of  the  Chineie 
Legation ;  Mr.  Gerard  Lowther  of  the  British  Embassy ;  Gen.  Thonui 
M.  Vincent,  U.  S.  A. ;  Col.  Cooney,  U.  S.  A. ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Whitaey,  S. 
President  of  Georgetown  University;  Rev.  Edward  McTammany, S.X 
Rev.  Timothy  O'Leary,  S.  J.  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Faust,  of  Georgetown  Uniw- 
sity ;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Swisher  of  Columbian  University ;  Rev.  F.  E.  Gigot 
S.  S.,  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore ;  V.  Rev.  L.  M.  Dnmont,  8.  &, 
President  of  the  Divinity  College;  Rev.  H.  M.  Chapins,  S.  S. ;  V.  Bei. 
Walter  Elliott,  C.  S.  P.,  President  of  St.  Thomas  College;  V.  Kev.  J.B. 
Descreux,  S.  M.,  President  of  the  Marist  College ;  V.  Rev.  P.  J.  FraicB-  i 
cus,  C.  S.  C,  President  of  Holy  Cross  College ;  V.  Rev.  Godfrey  Schilliii|f 
0.  F.  M„  President  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Land ;  Rev.  E.  X.  M 
S.  J.,  of  Gonzaga  College ;  Revs.  J.  F.  Mackin,  Eugene  Hannan  ui 
J.  F.  Foley,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Revs.  D.  C.  DeWul^  Low 
O'Donovan  and  J.  C.  Mallon  of  Baltimore. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  RECTOR.' 

The  Rector  opened  the  exercises  with  a  brief  statement,  in  which  k 
reviewed  the  work  and  progress  of  the  University  daring  the  j*' 
He  spoke  as  follows : 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  set  address,  but  rather  to  giw  eoae 
idea  of  what  bias  been  done  in  the  University  this  year.  What  I  ban'" 
say  will  deal  mainly  with  facts  and  figures,  and  these  are  importu' 
elements  in  a  University  life.  We  have  this  year  enters  upon  the  seeoad 
decade  of  our  existence  as  a  University,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  8>J 
that  the  prospects  are  the  best  in  our  history. 
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During  the  past  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  represent  the  TJniversitj 
»t  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  in  which  fourteen  of  the  leading  Universities 
of  the  United  States  were  represented.  The  main  pni-pose  was  the 
protection  of  the  graduate  degree.  The  Catholic  University  was 
recognized  as  occupying  a  place  in  the  rank  of  institutions  doing  the 
highest  class  of  graduate  work. 

The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  April  last,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  its  delibera- 
tions: The  purpose  of  this  Conference  is  the  unification  of  oar  Catholic 
educational  system,  and  the  improvement  of  our  collegiate  instruction. 
No  work  of  greater  importance  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  relation  to 
Catholic  education.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  University  that  these 
meetings  were  inaugurated,  and  it  Is  equally  to  our  credit  that  they  have 
been  carried  on  successfully.  All  the  different  systems  of  collegiate 
instruction  have  been  brought  face  to  face,  serious  consideration  has  oeen 
ffiven  to  our  college  conditions,  and  enthusiastic  desire  has  been  mani- 
fested to  place  our  colleges  in  the  very  first  rank  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion and  liberal  education.  The  Conference  has  set  to  work  to  unify  our 
entire  system,  which  finds  its  head  and  guidance  in  the  University. 

In  the  University  itself,  the  work  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
schedule  of  work  as  found  in  the  Year-Book  has  been  carefully  loUowed 
with  admirable  results  in  student  development.  During  the  year  there 
has  been  inaugurated,  independently  of  the  regular  schedule,  a  special 
course  of  lectures  by  the  professors,  known  as  a  "  Culture  Course."  It 
consisted  of  thirty  lectures,  carefully  co-ordinated  and  intended  not 
only  for  the  student  body,  but  for  all  who  are  interested  in  university 
instruction.  Many  of  our  professors,  in  addition  to  their  class-work, 
with  its  regular  demand  for  study  and  research,  have  found  time  to 
Appear  in  magazine  and  periodical,  on  the  lecture  platform  and  at  the 
meetings  of  scientists.  To  teachers  from  other  institutions  the  Univer- 
eity  has  gladly  accorded  facilities  for  work  in  its  libraries,  museums,  and 
laboratories. 

The  attendance  of  students  during  the  year  has  been  the  largest  in 
our  history.  One  hundred  and  eighty  students  have  been  registered. 
Of  these,  10  are  in  the  School  of  Technology,  47  in  the  School  of  Law, 
48  in  the  School  of  Philosophy,  and  75  in  uie  School  of  Theology.  One 
hundred  and  ten  are  matriculated,  12  special  students,  and  58  auditors. 
There  are  70  laymen  and  110  ecclesiastical  students,  of  whom  44  are 
priests.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  beautiful  College  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Cross  was  dedicated,  and  now,  side  by  side  with  it,  is  the 
splendid  College  of  the  Marist  Fathers  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
next  September.  During  the  summer  of  last  year,  the  Monastery  of  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  was  dedicated ;  and  though  as  yet  but  few  of  its 
students  are  prepared  to  enter  our  classes,  there  are  more  than  forty 
members  of  the  community  in  preparation  for  university  work.  They, 
of  coarse,  do  not  figure  in  our  totals.  At  our  gates.  Trinity  College  for 
vomen,  rising  in  beauty  of  site  and  architecture,  is  destined  to  compare 
favorably  with  our  best  University  buildings.  While  it  is  not  a  part  of 
our  University  system,  it  has,  and  will  have,  the  encouragement  and 
good  wishes  of  the  University. 

A  very  profitable  comparison  might  be  made  of  the  University  as  it 
began  its  work  ten  years  ago  with  Caldwell  Hall  and  the  Faculty  of 
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Theology,  and  the  IJniTersity  as  it  continnes  its  work  to-day  with  iia 
added  Facnlties  of  Philosophy,  Law  and  Technology  in  McMahon  Hall, 
and  the  group  of  afiQliated  colleges,  whose  young  scholastics  find  in  tbe 
UniversiU  opportunities  for  higher  development 

The  financial  side  of  the  Universitr^  is  a  most  important  one.  The 
effort  to  thoroughly  and  completely  endow  it  is  one  which  engages  the 
deep  attention  of  its  friends.   Having  aa  foundations  of  its  financial 
success  the  magnificent  gifts  of  Miss  Mary  Caldwell  and  Monsignor 
McMahon,  the  University  has  grown  into  a  financial  standing  which 
manifests  itself  to-day  in  a  property  value  of  nearly  a  million  and  i 
quarter  of  dollars  and  an  endowment  fund  of  over  $900,000.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  University  is  in  very  large  part  offset  by  valoablc 
property,  which,  if  disposed  of,  would  practically  remove  all  debt  The 
absolute  security  of  the  University  depends  on  the  completion  of  iU 
endowment  fund.   We  all  know  that  until  within  the  past  year  the 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  business  depression,  which  threataed 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  many  institutions.    The  retninof 
business  prosperity  brings  with  it  a  certain  caution,  which  forces  ednct- 
tional  enterprises  to  be  prepared  for  some  delay  in  the  expression  of 
generous  support    This  institution  will  do  its  best  work  when  eTOJ 
part  of  its  organization  shall  be  so  endowed  that  the  question  of  remu- 
neration for  the  professor  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  he 
is  prepared  to  do,  and  the  question  of  tuition  for  the  student  upon  hii 
ability  to  undertake  advanced  studies.   The  University  has  been  enc01l^ 
aged  m  its  financial  efforts  during  the  year  by  the  magnanimous  actioa 
of  Archbishop  Keane,  its  first  Rector.     With  singlemindedness  ml 
devotedness  which  have  never  been  surpassed,  or,  I  may  even  eaj. 
equalled,  he  has  accepted  the  burden  of  laboring  for  the  completion  of 
the  endowment  fund,  the  foundation  of  which  he  so  successfully  laid 
several  years  before.   If  you  would  ask  what  our  immediate  need! 
are,  I  would  say  a  library  building  in  which  to  safely  honse  our  valuable 
collection  of  40,000  books,  and  a  Church  in  which  to  observe  m 
religious  solemnities. 

The  organization  of  the  University  is  now  a  vast  one,  its  work  Tei; 
complicated.  The  burdens  of  each  day  demand  close  attention  from  thoie 
in  charge  of  the  administration.  To  complete  the  organization,  to  per- 
fect it  in  matters  of  detail,  to  watch  and  care  for  its  improvement  and 
development,  is  our  present  duty.  Before  passing  from  the  financial 
outlook,  I  may  mention  that  amon^the  features  of  the  year's  work  are 
the  gift  of  $50,000  by  Mr,  Michael  Cudahy,  of  Chicago,  a  memlier 
of  our  Board  of  Trustees ;  the  establishment  of  the  Archbishop  Williann 
Chair  and  the  Archbishop  Eenrick  Chair,  each  implying  a  gift  >f 
$50,000.  Besides  these,  several  individual  gifts  of  $5,000,  and  senial 
for  smaller  amounts,  have  been  received  by  Archbishop  Eeane  for  the 

feneral  endowment  Following  the  example  set  by  the  Total  Abstinence 
Inion  of  America  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Knightaof 
Columbus  are  about  to  endow  a  Chair  of  American  History  and  the 
Catholic  Knigjhts  of  America  a  Chair  of  English  Literature  for  a  similar 
sum.  All  these  are  grand  expressions  of  popular  feeling  in  a  people' 
university,  in  which  their  leaders  in  Church  and  State  are  carefnllj 
trained. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  show  how  successfully  the  University 
has  attempted  to  realize  its  ideals.  In  the  mind  of  the  great  Pontiff  who- 
gave  to  it  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  its  constitutions,  it  was  destined 
to  be  a  center  of  educational  force  along  the  lines  of  higher  work  in  every 
field  of  knowledge.  It  was  to  build  itself  upon  the  truth,  as  made 
known  to  us  through  the  Church  of  God.  It  was  to  be  a  teacher  of 
sound  doctrine,  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Church, 
unflinching  and  unwavering  in  its  fidelity  to  Catholic  doctrine  and  stead- 
fast in  its  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  It  has  aimed  at  the  building  up  of 
a  body  of  learned  priests  and  learned  laymen  who,  in  Church  and  State, 
would  be  prepared  to  defend  the  interests  of  truth.  It  not  only  offers 
the  opportunities  for  specialization,  which  the  age  demands  in  scholar- 
ship, but  it  also  strives  for  results  in  such  a  way  that  the  man  may  not 
be  lost  in  the  seeker  ajfter  details.  The  University  should  stand  for  that 
training  and  for  that  general  culture  which  form  the  gentleman  and  the 
scholar.  This  culture,  as  has  recently  been  said,  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  specialization  must  be  built. 

This  institution  prides  itself  upon  the  fact  that  it  offers  as  the  basis 
of  its  instruction  a  sound  philosophy  with  no  waverings  and  no  vagaries. 
Here  is  taught  Christian  philosophy,  which  makes  all  sciences  realize  that 
they  are  built  upon  the  truth,  linking  all  sciences  together  as  a  part  of 
one  harmonious  whole,  showing  the  relations  of  all  things  with  the  great 
central  truth  of  God.  This  University  looks  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas 
as  its  instructor  in  sound  philosophy.  Through  him  it  is  associated 
with  the  best  traditions  of  educational  life  in  the  university,  systems 
of  the  past.  It  stands  on  the  hill-top  of  the  highest  endeavor;  its 
doors  open  to  all  men  who,  with  character  and  ability,  seek  knowledge. 
The  Cross  is  its  illumination,  the  Church  its  mother.  Christian  scholars 
its  teachers,  and  truth  its  goal.  Here  in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  it 
gives  forth  its  lessons  of  light  and  life,  believing  that  truth,/which 
illumines  the  intellect,  will  also  purify  the  heart.  As  I  had  occasion  to 
say  the  other  day,  when  President  McKinley  honored  us  with  a  visit, 
the  Gross  and  the  flag,  as  they  rise  above  our  buildings,  symbolize  devo- 
tion to  Church  and  country ;  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  the  flag  of  the 
Nation's  aspirations,  two  powerful  influences  in  the  development  of 
scholarship  and  citizenship,  expressing  one  to  the  other  that  loyalty 
to  God  is  necessary  for  true  loyalty  to  country.  May  we  not  say  then 
after  our  ten  years  of  existence,  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant!   Well  done,  Catholic  University! 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES. 

There  followed  the  conferring  of  degrees  upon  duly  qualified  candi- 
dates, who  were  presented  by  the  Deans  of  their  respective  Faculties  to 
His  Eminence,  the  Chancellor. 

Civil  En^eer  (C.  E.) 

John  Peter  Murray,  B.  S.  (Catholic  University  of  America),  of 
Chicago,  111.  Dissertation:— "Van  Buren  Street  Approach  over  By-Pass." 

George  Vincent  Powers,  B.  S.  (Catholic  University  of  America),  of 
Central  Park,  L.  I.    Dissertation : — "  Foundations." 
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Electrical  Engineer  (E  E) 
William  Edward  Kennedy,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Mt  St  Mary's  College),  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.   Dissertation:  "A  Study  of  the  Electric  Lightiog 
Plant  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America." 

Master  of  Science  (M.  S) 
Francis  de  Sales  Smith,  B.  S.  (Catholic  University  of  America),  of 
Washington,  D.  C.    Dissertation:— ''Theory  and  Test  of  the  Juliui 
Apparatus  for  Preventing  Vibrations  of  the  Supports  of  Delicate  Inrtru- 
ments." 

Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL  B.)> 

Albert  Joseph  LoeflSer,  A.  B.  (Holy  Ghost  College),  of  Pittsburg,  Pt 

John  Joseph  McKone,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

John  Daniel  Rogers,  A.  B.  (Sacred  Heart  College),  Baltimore,  Mi 

Master  of  Laws  (LL.  M.). 

Charles  Henry  Goddard,  A.  B.  (Humboldt) ;  LL.  B.  (Chicago  Uni- 
versity), of  Hurley,  S,  Dak.  Dissertation :  "A  Comparative  View  of  the 
English  and  American  Constitutions." 

John  Lorenzo  Love,  A.  B.,  'A.  M.  (Oberlin) ;  LL.  B.  (Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America),  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dissertation :  "  The  Sooitei 
of  the  Constitution." 

Master  of  Pbilosopliy  (Ph.  M.). 

Joseph  Philip  Gerry,  A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Waahingtoo,  D.  & 
Dissertation:  "The  Sonnet  as  an  Index  to  English  Literature." 

Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  (S.  T.  B.) 

John  S.  CapesiuB,  Society  of  Mary. 

Bev.  Patrick  Leo  Crayton,  Ph.  B.  (St.  John's  Seminary,  Brighton), 
Archdiocese  of  Boston. 

Bev.  Michael  Joseph  Crowley,  Diocese  of  Detroit 

Bev.  Charles  James  Donohoe,  Diocese  of  Davenport 

Bev.  John  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Niagara  Univern^)> 
Diocese  of  Albany. 

Bev.  Francis  Frederick  Formaz,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  (St.  Francis  College. 
Quincy,  111.),  Diocese  of  Alton. 

Rev.  Thomas  Leo  Healy,  Ph.  B.  (S^  John's  Seminary,  Brighb»)< 
Congregation  of  St  Paul. 

Rev.  Michael  Joseph  McSorley,  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Francis  Ignatius  Purtell,  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Casimir  Thomas  Smogor,  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Rev.  John  Thomas  Stinson,  A.  B.  (Boston  College),  Archdiocese  of 
Boston. 
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Licentiate  in  Sacred  TlieoIos7  (S.  T.  L.) 

Bev.  Bomanus  Batin,  S.  T.  B.  (Catholic  University  of  America)^ 
"Society  of  Mary.  Maxima  Cum  Laude.  Dissertation :  "  Bational  Prep- 
aration for  an  Act  of  Faith." 

Bey.  John  Henry  O'Neill,  S.  T.  B.  (Catholic  University  of  America), 
Diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  Cum  Laude.  Dissertation :  "  Comparative 
Study  of  the  Logos-Doctrine  of  St.  John  and  of  Philo." 

Bev.  John  Augustine  Eyan,  S.  T.  B.  (Catholic  University  of  America), 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul.  Maxima  Cum  Laude.  Dissertation  :  "  Some 
Ethical  Aspects  of  Speculation." 

Bev.  John  Smythe,  S.  T.  B.  (Catholic  University  of  America),  Arch- 
diocese of  San  Francisco.  Maxima  Cum  Lau4e.  Dissertation :  "  Is 
Predestination  Primarily  to  Grace  or  to  Glory?   A  Positive  Study." 

Bev.  William  Lawrence  Sullivan,  Ph.  B.  (St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton),  S.  T.  B.  (Catholic  University  of  America),  Congregation  of 
St.  Paal.  Magna  Cum  Laude.  "Dissertation:  "Some  Theoreticlm- 
plicates  of  Modern  Philosophy." 

After  awarding  the  diplomas,  the  Chancellor  delivered  an  appropriate 
address,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  University  upon  the  successful 
termination  of  the  academic  year,  and  urged  upon  the  students  the  need 
of  showing  forth  by  action  as  well  as  by  word  their  devotion  to  truth. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises  on  Jane  7,  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  late  Joseph  Bannigan,  Esq.,  was  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity  as  the  gift  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  James  £.  Salliyan,  of  ProTi- 
dence,  B.  1.  In  making  the  presentation  the  Bt  Rey.  Bector  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  Mr.  Bannigan's  memory : 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  ask  Your  Eminence  as  Chancellor  of  the  TJniveraity 
to  accept  as  the  gift  of  Mrs.  James  E.  Sullivan,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  the 
portrait  of  her  distingnished  father,  the  late  Joseph  Bannigan,  the 
founder  of  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  in  this  University.  With 
grateful  acknowledgment  I  wish  to  recognize  the  kindness  which  prompta 
this  gift,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  assigned  a  place  among  the  illastrioas  miai 
and  women  whose  portraits  decorate  the  walls  of  our  University,  to  re- 
mind all  who  visit  our  halls  of  the  generosity  by  which  the  work  of 
Catholic  higher  education  has  been  inaugurated  and  maintained.  The 
name  of  Joseph  Bannigan  is  sacred  to  the  cause  of  charity  and  educa- 
tion. A  young  Irish  lad  of  six  years,  he  came  to  America  in  1845. 
Meager  opportunities  were  offered  him  for  education,  as  at  nine  years  of 
age  we  find  him  at  work,  soon  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  jeweler, 
which  be  learned.  His  powers  of  observation  were  remarkable,  and  hia 
genius  for  the  development  of  new  processes  soon  led  him  into  the  dis- 
covery of  a  means  for  vulcanizing  rubber,  which  laid  the  foimdation  of 
the  fortune  which  he  accumulated.  He  had  a  marvellous  power  of 
organization  and  a  brilliant  executive  ability,  which  were  the  sources 
of  his  success. 

"  The  self -education  which  was  the  result  of  close  observation  and 
attention  to  detail,  made  him  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  immense  baa- 
ness  which  his  genius  developed.  His  contact  with  men  brought  oat  the 
tremendous  resources  of  his  native  ability,  and  he  was  recognized  not 
only  as  a  prince  in  business  methods,  but  also  as  a  man  of  very  general 
culture.  Men  wondered  at  his  successes  in  every  field  of  mercantile 
endeavor.  Men  respected  his  judgment  and  sought  his  advice.  His 
name  was  synonymous  with  success.  It  was  also  synonymous  with 
charity.  Educational,  charitable  and  religious  work  found  in  him  a 
generous  friend.  No  charity  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  of  his  death  that  he  was  publicly  known  to  have  distributed  over 
a  million  dollars  in  charity.   God  alone  knows  how  mnch  more,  for  the 
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poor  lost  in  him  their  beat  friend.  The  homes  instituted  and  endowed 
by  him  are  memorials  of  his  great  Catholic  heart,  which  saw  in  the  poor 
man  a  child  of  Grod  and  a  brother  of  Christ.  He  became  interested  in  the 
University,  which  he  considered,  aa  he  told  me  himself,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  Chnrch  in  our  generation.  His  endowment  of  the  Chair  of 
Political  Economy  arose  from  the  desire  to  have  the  correct  principles 
of  the  Church  enter  into  our  political  life.  He  saw  that  the  University 
was  in  need  of  books,  and  he  began,  two  and  a  half  years  before  his  death, 
the  endowment  of  the  library  of  our  lay  schools.  He  promised  $4,000  a 
year  until  the  fund  would  reach  $50,000.  He  was  honored  by  our  Holy 
Father,  Leo  XIII.,  and  he  bears  on  his  breast  the  medal  of  the  Knighta 
of  St.  Gregory,  which  constituted  him  a  member  of  the  immediate  body 
guard  of  His  Holiness.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  in  October,  1895,  Mr.  Bannigan  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  he  held  this  position  until  his  death.  He  died  July 
28,  1898,  a  martyr  to  his  devotion  to  business. 

"  We  are  proud  of  the  sturdy  Catholic  faith  which  gave  motive  to 
his  life  and  generosity.  He  was  fearless  in  denouncing  wrong  and 
entirely  without  jealousy  in  his  relations  with  others.  He  regarded 
wealth  as  a  gift  from  God,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and 
he  practiced  what  he  believed.  He  was  our  friend,  and  we  loved  and 
respected  him.  He  was  our  benefactor,  and  we  honor  him.  His  example 
will  remain  to  point  to  his  life  as  a  model  of  success  through  business 
integrity.  A  simple  faith  was  his  blessing,  and  he  valued  his  Catholicity 
more  than  his  immense  wealth.  May  his  memory  be  ever  cherished  in 
oar  University  as  the  memory  of  a  Catholic  who  loved  his  Church,  hi» 
race  and  his  country,  and  used  his  wealth  to  benefit  mankind." 
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NOTICE. 

The  Report  of  the  First  Annnal  Conference  of  the  Association  of 
'Gatholic  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Chicago,  April,  1899,  can 
be  had  in  paper  covers,  for  35  cents,  post-paid. 

As  also  the  Beport  of  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Chicago,  April, 
1900,  in  paper  coTers,  for  the  price  of  35  cents,  post-paid. 

Address  the  Gatholic  University  Press,  Catholic  UmTarsity  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LONDON. 


The  Genuine  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
At  Half-Price. 


EVERY  ednated  person  the  world  over 
knows  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
AiaocA  is  the  most  scbohrly  and  useful 
work  that  has  ever  been  pubBshed;  but  why 
it  is  so,  and  how  it  came  to  be  so,  are  not  so 
widely  known.  Fortunately  the  reason  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  toU  in  a  few  words. 

Emerson  has  siud  that  our  English  version 
of  the  Bible  attained  its  present  perfection 
chiefly  because  it  was  revised  again  and  again, 
each  reviser  adding  something  to  what  had 
been  done  before.  So  it  is  with  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.  For  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, enlargement,  and  enrichment  has  been 
going  on,  until  now  the  ninth  and  final  edi- 
tion stands  without  a  rival  in  any  language. 
Of  it  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said :  "  To  own  a  set 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  to  acknowl- 
edge one's  self  as  recognizing  the  best  there 
is  in  literature." 

In  addition  to  the  foct  that  the  Encyclo- 
PiEDiA  Britannica  is  the  matchless  product 
of  a  long  and  splendid  evolution,  there  is  a 
further  reason  why  it  has  attained  its  present 
position  of  pre-eminence.  A  greater  number 
of  distinguished  men  were  engaged  in  its  prep- 
aration than  in  that  of  any  other  work  ever 
published,  and  no  other  work  ever  involved 
so  gigantic  a  preliminary  outlay.  It  contains, 
in  all,  16,000  different  articles,  every  one  of 
which  was  written  by  an  authority  on  the 
particular  subject  of  which  he  treats.  These 
articles  embrace  so  vast  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  cover  so  broad  a  fiekl  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  present  in  a  single  announcement  any 
adequate  idea  of  this  unequalled  work. 

The  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  &  C  Black,  fixed 
the  price  for  the  cloth  binding  at  £37,  and 
for  half  morocco  and  full  morocco  at  corre- 
sponding amounts,  and  these  prices,  consid- 
ering the  enormous  outlay,  were  not  exor- 
bitant n*  Timts  is  now  in  a  position  to 
offer  identically  the  same  work— the  same  in 
ittry  dtMl^foT  less  than  half  the  former 
price.  The  reason  .why  this  can  be  done  is 
iwofokl : 

First— Tht  Tinus  caused  to  be  printed  one 
enormous  edition  (involving  the  bigest  print- 


ing and  binding  order  ever  given  in  Englaod 
or  America),  iiutead  of  printing  one  vofaune 
at  a  time  m  smaU  quantities;  and  thus  the 
price  was  materially  reduced. 

Stcond—Tbt  Tinusbtings  the  book  stnight 
from  me  publishers  to  the  purchaser,  without 
the  intervention  and  consequent  profits  of 
tHMdcseller,  agent,  or  other  middlemen.  The 
saving  made  in  these  two  ways  enables  Ttt 
Times  to  offer  the  one  indispensable  work 
in  the  worU  at  half  its  former  price.  But 
it  is  the  price  akme  that  has  been  cut  The 
quality  of  the  volumes  themselves  is  abso. 
lutely  unchanged.  The  purchaser  of  to-day 
obtains  precisely  the  same  work,  and  yet  saves 
over  hab  on  any  style  of  binding  he  may 
select 

Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all,  tlie 
sets  of  the.  ENCYCLOPiEDiA  Britannica  at 
present  offered  by  Tbt  Tinus,  at  less  than 
half-price,  are  the  only  ones  now  furnished  to 
any  one  anywhere  in  the  world  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  A.  &  C  Black,  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  who  expended  the  immense  sum 
of  11,100,000  on  the  work.  No  sets  other 
than  those  printed  from  the  original  plates  of 
the  publishers.  Messrs.  A.  &  C  Black,  are,  or 
can  be,  genuine.  • 

The  Times  offers  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  pay  for  the  volumes  all  at  once  what  is 
known  as  the  serial-payment  plan.  Under 
this  method  the  subscriber  obhdns  the  com- 
plete work  by  the  preBminary  payment  of 
15.10  (one  guinea),  when  he  has  paid  this; 
the  twenty-five  vohimes  are  deBvered  to  Urn 
promptly,  so  that  while  he  is  completing  Ins 
payment  at  the  rate  of  15-10  (one  guinea)  a 
month,  he  has  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  tlie 
full  work.  '  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in 
America  who  understands  the  vahie  of  books 
and  who  knows  how  useful  a  set  of  the  Enct- 
CLOP/EDiA  Britannica  is  to  every  member  of 
the  fomiiy,  but  can  afford  to  set  aside  this 
sum  for  a  limited  number  of  months. 

Sets  of  the  books  in  the  different  styles  of 
binding  will  be  exMbited  at  the  American 
Ofltee  of  Tb*  Times  (London),  290  Broadway 
(Dun  Building),  New  York. 


A  Pamphlet  of  Speciaen  Pages,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Brief  Bxtracta 
from  the  BNCYCLOPiCDIA  BRITANNICA  will  be  sent  apon  appUcatieata 
the  American  office.  Also  full  partlcalara  of  the  prices  In  the.diffeKnt 
styles  of  Mndint  Address 

American  Office  dt  ^imC0  u>ndon\,  290  Broadwar,  n.v. 
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"  Let  tlMire  be  progreM,  therefore;  •  wideepread  and  mttnt 
progw  In  erery  eentmr  end  epoeh,  both  of  IndlTtdnala  and  of ' 
the  general  bod/,  of  every  Ohrtatian  and  of  the  whole  (Auroh 
a  iirogrew  in  tntellitenoe,  knowledge  and  wladom,  but  alwaye- 
withln  their  natural  Umlta  and  without  laerlllee  of  the  idantttj 
ef  OathoUe  teaching,  faeUng  and  epinion."— Sr.  Yivom  aw' 
liBMira,  Oommonlt, «.  •. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  CATHOLICISM.^ 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  old  world  of  ours  went  through 
a  chain  of  crises  such  as  it  had  never  experienced  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  civil  power  of  Borne.  Men  have  agreed  to 
•call  these  crises  by  the  name  of  the  French  Revolution,  because 
France  was  the  principal  scene  of  these  mighty  overtumings, 
and  because  she  has  never  ceased  to  maintain  the  results 
and  to  propagate  the  spirit  and  the  aims  of  these  marvelous 
decades.  Her  children  were  the  philosophers,  prophets,  jMjets 
and  generals  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  its  law-makers  and 
executors.  From  Syria  to  Drontheim,  from  Paris  to  San 
Domingo,  wherever  the  tricolor  waved  and  the  drum  beat  out 
the  Marseillaise,  there  rose  from  the  throats  of  countless  men 
of  France  such  a  protest  against  the  existing  condition  of 
things  in  this  world  as  was  never  before  heard  by  any  ill-fated 
shepherds  of  men.  The  oppressed  millions  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Italy  and  Austria  sympathized  with  this  wild  outburst 
of  a  whole  people.  Their  rulers  in  vain  tried  to  curb  the 
new  power  that  had  broken  its  bonds  like  a  volcano  and  was 
vomiting  on  all  sides  death  and  destruction.  You  know  the 
story— that  awful  "Night  of  the  Gods" — the  unparalleled 
decade  from  1790  to  1800,  the  glorious  shame  and  the  shameful 
glory,  the  injustice  of  men  and  the  long-delayed  justice  of 
Ood,  the  tottering  and  engulfing  of  thrones  and  altars  and 
the  upbuilding  of  new  social  foundments,  the  final  passing  of 
old  and  decayed  social  strata  and  the  consolidation  anew  of 

>  DlacouTse  delivered  at  Montreal.  June  11,  In  aid  of  the  nev  Bngllsh  Catholic 
Bigb  School,  attached  to  St.  Patrick's  parish.  Only  the  conditions  of  the  Church 
In  the  Old  World  are  touched  on. 
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rank  and  class,  the  golden  loll  of  the  world's  greatest  Tietoiie* 
and  the  unspeakable  groanings  and  agonies  of  a  whole  society 
slanghtered,  apparently  for  ambition's  sake, — more  truly  w 
an  enormous  providential  blood-letting  for  a  ferer  that  was 
running  in  irresistible  paroxysms.   Behold  now  the  deepeat 
mystery  of  it  all  I  These  millions,  drunk  with  license  and 
triumph,  free  from  all  restraint,  clamor  once  more  for  a  master. 
On  the  blood-soaked  soil  of  France,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
thousand  guillotines,  in  an  atmosphere  of  savagery  and  blas- 
phemy, they  are  building  anew  the  throne  of  a  king,— nay,  of 
a  king  of  kings,  an  emperor,  and  wUl  lift  upon  it  the  figure 
of  the  Little  Corsican!   Marengo,  Ansterlits,  Jena  hallow 
it  with  more  blood  than  was  poured  out  about  the  thrones  of 
Alexander  or  Csesar.   In  the  wake  of  this  great  consecration, 
law  and  order,  peace  and  humanity  come  timidly  back  to  their 
places.   Time  mends  again  her  shattered  loom  and  spins  anew 
the  usual  web  of  life.   Man  had  wanted  to  see  by  what  original 
processes  and  vicissitudes  society  was  formed ;  he  had  wished 
to  penetrate  those  ancient  and  awesome  secrets  of  God  and 
history  that  were  well  forgotten.   One  brief  hour  of  Marat,. 
Danton,  Robespierre,  and  the  thousand  human  monsters  that 
he  had  loosed  from  their  cages,  was  enough.    Let  there  be  one 
chief  henceforth,  and  let  men  shudder  no  more  before  these 
fatal— 

"  Dragons  of  the  prime 
That  tear  each  other  in  their  slime." 


Naturally,  one  turns  first  to  the  so-called  Latin  nations— 
the  peoples  gathered  about  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean— that  hiving-place  of  human  culture.  They  were  the 
first  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the  New  Law.  They  are  yet, 
in  numbers,  the  backbone  of  Catholicism — 38  millions  in 
France,  31  millions  in  Italy,  18  millions  in  Spain,  6  miUion» 
in  Portugal,  to  whom  must  be  added  the  compact  Catholic 
populations  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Southern  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  whose  lands  are  drained  by  the  great  Midland 
Sea.^  More  than  one-half  the  Catholic  population  of  the  globe- 

>  For  the  dvll  statUtict  see  Whltakw's  Almanac  for  1900. 
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is  massed  in  these  lands  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  onoe 
-considered  vast,  but  now  dwarfed  by  the  incredible  expansion 
of  the  modem  world. 

What  has  been  the  story  of  Catholicism  in  France  \  From 
the  first  to  the  third  republic  it  has  lived  under  eight  govern- 
ments that  were  often  separated  by  violent  revolutions  and 


^»  reactions.   The  first  republic  was  like  a  hurricane  for  the 

-Church.   The  bark  of  Peter  was  stripped  in  the  twinkling  of 
?>  -an  eye  of  all  its  fittings  and  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  revolu- 

tion  a  broken  and  a  battered  hulk.   Without  warning  or 
preparation  lands,  revenues,  ancient  privilege,  rights,  anthor- 
9:  ity,  customs,  administration,  teaching — all  was  cleared  away. 

't  The  name  of  God  was  blotted  out,  the  months  and  days 

%  renamed  and  renumbered  as  a  symbol  of  the  thoroughness  of 

^:  -the  change.   There  was  no  more  Sunday.   The  tenth  day  was 

-assigned  as  the  day  of  rest.   The  unity  with  tiie  See  of  Peter 
i-.  was  broken,  the  priests  and  bishops  elected  by  popular  majori- 

j:  ties, — the  oath  to  the  State  took  the  place  of  the  oath  to  Jesus 

\\,  CShrist.   Nearly  fifty  thousand  priests  were  oast  out  of  their 

;'.  places,  and  the  consciences  of  millions  of  F^nchmen,  priests 

f.  and  laymen,  suffered  untold  agonies.   The  white  vesture  of 

^  •churches  was  rent  or  soiled — ^fh#  gift  of  a  pious  race  during  thir- 

^  teen  centuries.   Never  did  the  devil  hold  higher  carnival  than 

-when  at  last  he  overthrew  the  Catholicism  of  France  and  lifted 


•on  the  high  altar  of  glorious  Notre  Dame  a  wretched  woman 


as  the  goddess  of  reason.   Then  came  the  victorious  Napoleon 
and  the  Concordat.    Religion  could  again  walk  abroad  with 
peace  and  dignity.   Only  those  who  have  lived  through  a 
)^  storm  can  appreciate  any  port,  however  unlovely.   The  Con- 

^  -cordat  was  indeed  a  port  after  a  furious  storm.   Faulty  and 

^  suspicions,  unfairly  interpreted,  and  jealously  administered, 

^  it  has  yet  sheltered  Catholicism  in  France  for  a  century,  and 

%  <one  may  well  grow  pale  at  the  thought  of  its  abolition.  It 

i  healed  the  ugliest  schism  of  modem  times  and  prevented  the 

t  creation  of  a  new  Byzantium  across  the  Alps,  on  the  public 

\  highway  to  Rome  of  the  northern  and  transatlantic  peoples. 

(  The  history  of  the  Church  of  France  in  this  century  is  the  his- 

\  ioTj  of  this  Concordat.   Neither  Louis  ZYIII.  nor  Charles  Z., 

^neither  Louis  Philippe  nor  the  Second  Republic,  neither  the  Sec- 
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ond  Empire  nor  the  Third  Republic  haye  canceled  the  letter  of 
the  law,  however  oppressive  and  hypocritical  its  interpretatioiu 
Yet  its  peace  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  simultaneous  sup- 
pression of  the  128  old  sees  of  France,  several  of  whose  bishops 
never  resigned,  the  sacrifice  of  all  th«  church  property  and  ^» 
acceptance  of  an  arbitrary  pittance  of  State  salary,  the  com- 
pulsory participation  of  the  government  in  the  selection  of 
bishoi>s  and  parish  priests,  the  humiliation  of  all  things  eccle- 
siastical before  a  bureaucracy  that  is  often  more  than  Turkish 
in  its  infidelity. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  the  clergy  of  France  for  t 
hundred  years  one  sees  clearly  that  the  chief  evil  is  this  ham- 
pering influence  of  the  State,  by  which  the  bishop  and  the 
cur6  are  completely,  as  it  were,  in  the  meshes  of  the  law  at 
every  step.  In  spite  of  its  bureaucracy  there  has  been  in 
France  a  growing  individual  liberty  for  the  citizen — ^but  not 
for  the  priest.  He,  on  the  oontrary,  has  been  gradually  driven 
to  the  sacristy  and  his  garden.  Old  communal  and  munici- 
pal liberties,  the  delight  of  the  historian,  have  been  sup- 
pressed lest  he  profit  by  local  esteem  and  affection.  In  oppo- 
sition to  him  the  oentralizatipn  of  France  has  been  pushed  to 
a  ruinous  and  ridiculous  extent.  His  means  of  living  have 
been  steadily  curtailed,  arbitrarily  suppressed ;  even  the 
original  rights  of  the  Concordat  have,  in  great  measure,  been 
taken  from  him,  so  that  the  average  diocesan  priest  of  France 
is,  perhaps,  to-day  the  most  defenceless  man,  juridically,  inthi* 
wide  world.  Nevertheless,  his  patience  and  humility  have  had 
their  reward.  The  cur6  of  France  has  held  to  the  rock  of  unity, 
has  pursued  the  path  of  learning,  has  worked  manfully  on 
the  margin  left  him,  has  preached  the  gospel  without  failing 
and  verified  it  in  his  life.  There  has  been  in  France  within  a 
hundred  years  many  a  Cur6  of  Ars,  many  a  holy  man  whose 
innocent  hermit  life  has  been  like  an  aroma  of  sanctity,  win- 
ning countless  souls  from  infidelity.  If  he  could  have  only 
the  women  and  children,  be  it  so.  They  too  were  souls,  and 
the  most  beloved  of  Christ. 

Now,  there  is  an  irresistible  charm  in  religion,  especially 
for  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  In  it  they  find  that  justice  and 
equality  the  world  talks  of, — ^but  does  not  easily  give.    '*  Non 
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magna  loqaimar,  sed  viTimns."'  From  this  point  of  view- 
there  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  Church  of  France, — 
no  French  Revolution  is  possible  to-day.  There  has  been  no- 
diminution  in  the  building  of  churches,  in  the  opening  of 
schools  and  colleges,  in  the  creation  of  works  of  charity,  ia 
the  manifestation  of  Christian  piety  and  humility,  like  pil- 
grimages, the  veneration  of  the  Saints,  the  sympathy  for  the 
souls  in  Purgatory. 

Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  French  cure  is  the  teacher  of 
modern  Catholicism,  for  it  is  from  France  that  we  all  take  our 
religious  impulses  to-day.  Its  Christian  art,  its  literature  of 
piety,  its  holy  places,  have  exercised  an  incredible  influence- 
on  the  modern  world.  No  wonder  that  Napoleon  wanted  to- 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  papacy  to  Paris,  and  began  by  carry- 
ing oflF  to  that  city  all  the  Roman  Archives. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church  of  France  there  has  never 
been  such  a  flowering  of  zeal  for  Jesus  Christ.  There  ar» 
many  evidences  of  this,  but  I  take  it  we  may  see  it  especially 
in  the  work  of  the  missions,  in  the  field  of  journalism,  in  th» 
new  phenomenon  of  the  apostolic  Catholic  layman,  in  the 
religious  orders  and  congregations.  The  latter  naturally 
flourish,  and  from  very  worthy  motives,  in  Catholicism  ;  but 
there  must  be  a  si>ecial  reason  for  this  in  France.  The  want 
of  dignity  and  comfort  among  the  diocesan  clergy  often 
makes  the  religious  life  seem  preferable, — in  it  there  are  at 
least  justice,  assurance  of  support,  and  inner  x>ersonal  freedom. 
Very  often  the  native  liberty  of  the  Church  has  been  totally 
curtailed.  Only  in  these  religious  orders  their  numbers,  their 
independence,  and  their  foreign  relations  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  offer  an  exemplary  resistance,  where  the  cur§  and  the 
bishop  were  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  religious  eat  no  bread 
of  the  state, — they  are  independent,  and  deal  directly  with 
the  people,  have  an  assured  canonical  status  and  protection, — 
while  the  cur6  is  the  anvil  on  whose  head  are  fought  out  at 
last  all  the  ugliest  differences  between  Church  and  State.  If 
there  was  not  in  the  average  French  cur§  something  of  th» 
tough  old  Keltic  Auvergnat,  something  of  Breton  granitic 
tenacity,  he  would  have  become  worse  than  the  "popes"  of 
Russia.   As  it  is,  the  curS  of  France  enjoys  to-day  the  esteem 

'St.  Cyprian. 
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of  all  who  know  him,  and  often  from  non-Catholics  extorts 
such  words  of  praise  as  Mr.  John  Bodley  has  lately  written 
concerning  him.'  Yon  may  add  to  Chaucer's  description  of 
the  poor  priest  of  medieval  England  the  lovely  page  in  which 
Lamartine  describes  the  parish  priest  of  France,  his  door  erer 
open,  his  staff  ever  ready,  his  lantern  ever  lit,  to  bring  to  the 
faithful  the  consolations  of  religion. 

In  the  religious  orders  and  the  schools  the  bishop  and  the 
«nr§  found  their  natural  auxiliaries, — hence  the  opposition  to 
Catholicism  in  France  has  long  pivoted  on  these  two  centra. 
Wealth,  politics,  aristocracy,  no  longer  furnished  reason  for 
oppression.  The  rights  of  association,  of  teaching,  of  inherit- 
ing,— the  ordinary  rights  of  every  citizen, — ^were  attacked. 
Here  the  lay  journalist  and  the  lay  apostle  appeared  as  prori- 
dential  helpers.    Our  Catholic  press  dates  from  Lamennaii, 
when  in  his  first  fervor,  before  his  sad  and  forever  regrettable 
fall,  he  taught  men  how  to  seize  on  their  rights  under  the 
law,  and  excogitated,  long  before  von  Ihering,  the  theory  of  the 
social  necessity  of  the  defence  of  rights  acquired.  Laoordaiie, 
M ontalembert,  and  a  hundred  others  caught  his  inspiration— 
the  CorrefpondarUf  the  Ohivers,  and  other  publications  beoame 
models  for  the  new  institution — ^the  liberty  of  teaching  wis 
obtained  in  the  Falloux  law  of  18S0,  and  again  by  the  creation 
in  1873  of  Catholic  pro- universities.   Catholic  France  hid 
learned  how  to  agitate  from  that  eternally  complaining  being— 
the  Irishman,  whose  tongue  is  forever  proving  to  his  enony 
why  he  should  cease  torturing  him.    It  was  from  Dsaid 
O'Connell  that  the  French  Catholic  agitation  caught  its  lint 
inspiration.   His  long  and  single-handed  struggle  for  Emanoi- 
pation  had  shown  what  one  man  could  do  when  he  had  a  people 
behind  him.    We  need  not  wonder  that  Catholic  France  gave 
O'Connell  the  most  solemn  funeral  of  the  century, — a  fan««i 
«econd  only  to  that  of  another  great  Liberator,  Ch&teaubriaad. 
At  Paris  the  Padre  Ventura  preached  during  three  days  oret 
O'Connell,  as  loath  to  let  go  this  Moses  of  Catholicism  as 
Rome  was  to  see  the  ashes  of  Caesar  laid  away  forever,— those 

"rnins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times." 

>  In  •  lat«  iirae  of  the  Tinu$,  writing  from  France,  he  calls  the  Fiench  clii0 
the  most  Tittuoni  and  diitnteiesled  aocbl  body  that  I  know." 
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The  apostolic  labors  of  Catholic  men  of  France  have  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  —Frederic  Ozanam  and  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paal  have  been  the  inspiration  of  countless 
similar  works,  not  only  among  Catholics,  but  among  non- 
Oatholics.  The  spirit  of  Social  Justice  has  no  nobler  soul  to 
show  than  L6on  Harmel,  at  once  a  Christian  master  and  capi- 
talist. The  de  Broglies,  de  Fallouzs,  de  Mans,  Kolb-Bemards, 
■Chesnelongs,  hare  been  a  glory  to  the  Church  of  France.  As 
long  as  men  protest,  they  are  not  conquered, — it  is  only  when 
the  Toice  is  extinguished  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  dies.  All 
hail,  therefore,  to  that  noble  progeny  of  men  of  France  who 
liave  never  failed  to  assert  the  truth,  leaving  it  with  God  to 
make  it  triumph ! 

The  miseions  of  Catholicism  are  our  pride,  but  we  forget 
that  they  are  almost  entirely  the  creation  of  the  Church  of 
France.  Her  sons  and  daughters  founded  them,  bedewed  them 
with  their  sweat  and  blood,  spent  themselves  on  them ;  her 
-citizens  have  been  the  principal  contributors  since  1822  to  this 
work.  The  total  of  the  army  of  salvation  that  labors  on  the 
foreign  missions  is  about  60,000,  men  and  women,  priests  and 
■brothers.  Most  of  the  12,000  Catholic  missionaries  are  French- 
men,— a  still  greater  share  of  the  44,000  Catholic  Sisters  of 
the  missions  come  from  the  "sweet  land  of  France,"  her  lay- 
man have  gone  by  thousands  as  working  brothers,  humble 
servants,  masons,  carpenters,  anything  so  as  to  aid  in  the  good 
work.  Only  the  construction  of  the  mighty  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  only  the  Crusades  ever  called  forth  such  devotion. 

The  external  story  of  religion  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  is 
anything  but  refreshing.  Spain  has  been  torn  in  this  century 
4>y  political  passion.  The  Revolution  left  it  a  prey  to  con- 
tending parties.  Should  its  principles  and  results  remain  or 
should  they  be  cast  oat!  The  action  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
Abolishing  the  Salic  Law  of  succession  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daughter  Isabella  created  the  pa,rty  of  Garlists,  around  which 
•centre  regularly  the  various  oppositions  to  the  actual  gov- 
ernment. Regencies,  weak  female  government,  an  inherited 
pseudo-liberalism  with  a  Voltairian  streak  and  spirit,  jealousy 
of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  the  disunion  of  Catholics, — above  all 
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the  absence  of  popalar  iostraction,  are  responsible  for  those 
political  conditions  of  Spain  that  affect  religion  more  than 
they  do  elsewhere  because  of  the  former  intimate  and: 
immemorial  nnion  of  Church  and  State. 

A  profound  official  corruption  brought  about  the  revolt  and 
loss  of  all  her  possessions.  All  measures  are  half-hearted  in 
Spain, — the  Church  is  robbed,  but  the  robbers  pay  an  annnal 
dividend  (when  they  can),  often  begging  back  no  small  part 
of  that  poor  pittance  of  the  Church.  Spain  is  not  united  in  the 
sense  that  France  or  England  are.  There  are  comers  of  Spain 
that  only  yesterday  came  in — Navarre  and  Catalonia.  They 
sigh  yet  for  their  medieval  independence,  especially  when 
they  are  called  on  to  bear  the  burdens  of  a  false  foreign  iK}licy 
and  the  inherited  personal  debts  of  Spanish  and  French 
Bourbons  and  the  society  of  Madrid.  The  Spanish  Church 
has  suffered  grievously  in  dignity,  in  power,  in  internal  and 
external  development,  from  the  endless  palace-revolutions  of 
the  century,  from  the  breaking  and  making  of  Concordats, 
from  the  interference  with  the  bishops,  from  a  certain  inca- 
pacity on  both  sides  to  follow  some  via  media  until  the  dis> 
tiraoted  land  caught  its  breath.  The  modem  world  isdemocradc, 
commercial,  socialistic,  industrial.  Spain  is  aristocratic  in  its 
government,  with  a  bureaucracy  of  diluted  Voltairians,  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  continent  by  the  mighty  wall  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, an  isolated  world  of  hopes  and  possibilities  that  may 
blossom  again  so  soon  as  a  genuine,  practical  and  mutually 
tolerant  patriotism  shall  dominate  all  classes.  Spain  is  hence- 
forth a  strictly  European  state,  with  a  jmpulation  of  about 
18,000,000,  a  large  majority  of  which  cannot  read  or  write. 
What  will  happen  if  one  day  anti-Catholic  influences  seize 
finally  the  civil  power  and  proceed  to  instruct  that  people  \ 
Will  that  instraction  be  in  the  sense  of  Catholicism  ?  If  the 
fates  make  the  Oerman  Kaiser,  or  the  French  Republic,  or  an 
Italian  Radical  Federation  of  the  Mediterranean  the  arbiter  of 
Spain's  internal  difficulties,  will  not  the  masses  of  the  people 
be  soon  turned  against  their  natural  Catholicism,  and  the 
same  phenomenon  repeated  that  we  see  in  France  and  Italy ! 

If  possible,  the  treatment  of  the  Church,  in  Portugal,  by 
the  House  of  Braganza,  has  been  still  worse.  Freemasonry,. 
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of  the  most  Tinilent  type,  has  deTastated  the  society  of  that 
once  vigorous  State,  has  even  affected  the  clergy,  and  has 
gradually  led  the  people  to  the  verge  of  a  schism.  The- 
relations  of  the  Holy  See  with  Portugal  have  been  highly 
strained  until  a  recent  date.  The  spirit  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedie, — a  vicious  and  unreasoning  hatred  of  all  religion, 
and  yet  the  iron  will  to  use  it  as  a  yoke  for  the  people,— this 
spirit  is  yet  rampant  in  Portugal.  The  internal  independence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  constitutional  kingdom,  where 
all  of  its  five  millions  of  people  are  Catholics,  is  represented 
by  zero.  There  is  more  intelligence  of  Catholicism,  more 
good  will  for  its  growth,  more  appreciation  of  its  constitution 
and  spirit  among  the  Protestants  of  the  countries  that  speak 
English  than  in  all  the  governments  of  Portugal  since  the 
Revolution.  To  honest  Protestants  the  Catholic  Church  hack 
been  an  enemy,  chiefly  through  calumny  and  false  statements. 
When  they  see  her  at  work,  as  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  seized  with  admiration  for  her  true  scope- 
and  spirit.  But  in  these  so-called  Latin  countries  the  Church 
is  a  slave,  a  chattel,  to  be  used  by  infidels  calling  themselves^ 
"  Ministers  of  Worship,"  when  they  are  only  too  often  minis- 
ters of  anti- worship,  like  the  Italian  soldiers  who  mount  guard 
at  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto  and  take  away  half  the  gifts  of 
those  faithful  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  send  them  to  tiie  usurping  government  of  the  Qnirinal,  that 
it  may  thereby  be  strengthened, — or  like  those  French  officials 
who  extort  a  heavy  percentage  from  the  revenues  of  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes,  thereby  making  the  piety  of  the  universal  faithful 
a  contributor  to  iniquitous  legislation  against  the  Church. 


There  are  some  hard  and  painful  things  in  modem- 
Catholicism — among  them  is  its  backward  and  persecuted  con- 
dition in  the  lands  where  it  is  the  sole  public  religion.  But 
this  is  done  by  a  small  number  of  men  who  are  not  Catholics, 
on  principles  foreign  to  Catholicism.  It  is  a  story  of  the  vic- 
tors abusing  the  vanquished,  not  the  natural  development 
of  true  Catholicism.  These  peoples  do  not  understand  the 
theory  or  practice  of  a  constitutional  government,  the  rights- 
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-of  minorities,  the  spirit  of  mutual  toleration.  The  oppieased 
seem  to  wait  with  philosophy  the  hour  when  they  in  tan 
shall  become  oppressors.  Thus  the  bitterness  and  hate  grow 
apace,  just  because  it  is  war  to  the  knife  and  no  quarter.  In 
history  such  peoples  have  always  been  compelled  to  call  in  a 
third  party  to  govern  them.  And  now  that  the  Hispanic 
world-power  is  gone,  the  old  jealousies  of  the  seyenteenth  cen- 
tury are  not  unlikely  to  arise.  The  peninsulas  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  not  unlikely  to  again  furnish  the  battlefields  for 
■the  insatiate  greeds  and  ambitions  of  Euroi>e. 


But  all  this  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  condition  cre- 
mated for  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  original  home— Italy. 
Here  the  governments  for  a  century  have  gone  on  persecntisg 
it  until  it  is  a  wonder  that  anything  remains  of  the  popnlai 
faith,  century  ago  the  Cisalpine  Republic  began  the  evil 
work,  and  with  a  short  interruption,  it  was  carried  on  after 
"the  Congress  of  Vienna  by  the  government  of  Turin.  All  the 
rights,  privileges,  lands,  revenues  of  the  Italian  church  were 
gradually  withdrawn.  All  its  means  of  development  were 
sealed  up.  The  secret  societies  were  encouraged,  the  Carbo- 
nari and  all  kinds  of  Illuminism,  until  they  coalesced  in  a 
^sectarian  Freemasonry.  Instruction  and  teaching  were  ham- 
pered,— every  Catholic  interest  or  tradition  given  over  to  scorn. 
iBible  societies  and  Protestant  missionaries  were  called  in. 
History  was  travestied,  until  the  very  name  and  dress  of  a 
f>riest  became  a  mockery.  Finally,  step  by  step,  in  1869, 1866, 
4md  1870,  the  Tempoiml  Power  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  was 
abolished,  and  the  deathblow  given  to  those  prindplas  of 
legitimacy  that  had  prevailed  at  the  elevation  of  the  Hoose 
•of  Savoy  in  1816.  The  most  venerable  and  gentle  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  was  extinguished  and  an  anomalous  and 
impossible  condition  created  for  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
world.  FinaUy,  it  has  come  to  this  i>ass  that  the  most  Catholic 
•of  peoples  has  no  official  relation  through  its  government  witit 
the  head  of  the  Church,  with  the  result  that  the  moral  basis 
'Of  public  authority  in  Italy  is  daily  crumbling  to  its  base. 
Hence  the  awful  falsity  of  the  public  life  of  the  Italians.  The 
popular  foundations  of  the  government, — the  hearts  of  the 
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people, — are  henceforth  uncertain.    The  only  hope  of  the- 
ftctnal  govenunent  is  to  plunge  the  people  daily  more  and  more- 
into  absolute  irreligiosity,  which  it  does  with  good  success. 
The  secret  societies  of  Italy  are  now  a  world-wide  power,  the 
Mafias  and  the  Gamorras,  that  escape  all  control  at  home  or 
abroad.   The  public  and  salutary  influence  of  religion  was 
never  more  needed  in  a  commonwealth  than  in  the  present 
Italy.   Nor  would  it  be  a  long  and  difficult  task  to  restore- 
Catholicism  to  its  ancient  prestige, — the  obstacle  lies  not  in 
the  people,  naturally  religious  and  docile,  but  in  the  apathy 
and  selfishness  of  the  mass  of  bourgeois  Italy  and  the  sectarian 
fierceness  of  secret  societies  nourished  on  erroneous  views  of 
the  past  history  of  Italy  and  the  future  possibilities  of  the- 
lovely  land  "dove  il  si  suona." 

The  Catholic  religion  is  officially  the  religion  of  the  state, 
yet  it  is  excluded  from  the  instruction  of  youth,  from  the- 
primary  grades  to  the  university.   The  Church  covered  the 
land  with  edifices  for  the  people,  yet  they  are  closed  or 
neglected  or  confiscated.   The  piety  of  good  Italians  has  pro- 
vided for  ten  thousand  wants,— noble  foundations, — the  gov- 
ernment has  squandered  all.   To  protect  its  usurpation  it  has 
made  a  burdensome  and  impolitic  alliance  which  forces  it  to- 
keep  an  army  and  a  navy  beyond  its  means  or  needs.  Citizens 
emigrate  by  hundreds  of  thousands  because  they  cannot  pay 
the  40  per  cent,  taxes  that  the  government  cannot  do  without. 
Its  great  officers  are  corrupt,  and  frankly  so ;  its  public  funds* 
openly  pillaged,  its  subject-masses  ever  breaking  out  in  bread 
riots  and  agrarian  riots.  Were  it  not  for  the  enriching  stream 
of  Catholic  travel  the  politics  of  Italy  would  be  already  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  Germany  and  France  in  a  military  way. 
The  government  of  a  state  of  thirty-two  millions  of  people- 
can  never  be  indifferent  to  its  neighbors. 

Let  us  breathe  for  one  moment  in  a  higher  and  holier 
atmosphere!  Whatever  be  the  conditions  created  for  the 
Catholic  Church  by  the  time  and  the  circumstances,  her 
internal  life  is  always  beautiful  and  worthy  of  the  constant 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  to  begin  with,  that 
sanctity  of  life  and  belief  and  practices  that  never  ceases,. 
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like  a  perpetual  incense,  to  rise  before  Gk)d  ftom  a  Ga^Iie 
people.  Such  a  people  leads  a  sacramental  life,  therefore  a 
mystic  and  God-like  life,  even  though  tiie  world  see  it  not 
and  appreciate  it  not.  The  daily  If  ass  and  the  round  of  holy 
prayer,  the  use  and  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  the  dally 
-workings  of  Catholic  institutions,  domestic  teaching,  the 
family  life,  the  holy  aroma  of  traditions  rooted  in  religion, 
themselTes  almost  a  religion,  the  educational  influence  of  the 
great  monuments  of  faith  and  piety — cathedrals,  churches, 
works  of  religious  art,  pilgrimages,  relics  of  the  sainta 
ideal  heroes  of  those  peoples),  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
operate  to  keep  alive  religion  as  an  asset  of  the  soul  that  it 
oannot  and  ought  not  abandon.  These  southern  peoples  hare 
«  peculiar  spirit  and  calling.  They  are  not  rudely  and  easily 
republican  as  northern  nations  are.  And  Catholicism  has 
always  been  to  them  a  school  of  training,  of  respect,  of 
virtue,  of  progress.  In  it  they  easily  confound  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural.  They  have  never  known  the  persecution  of 
heresy ;  they  have  not  the  habit  of  life  in  a  non-CathoIie 
state, — therefore  they  do  not  grasp  the  need  of  religious 
toleration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  them  an  easy  tol- 
'Orance  of  absolutism,  a  doctrinaire  spirit,  a  thirst  for  surface- 
unity  that  takes  little  or  no  note  of  the  individual,  lost  in  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  It  was  not  always  so;  the  mediseval 
Italy  and  Spain  were  the  cradle  of  modem  democracy.  Their 
present  political  conditions  are  a  sad  inheritance  of  the  worst 
elements  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  the  story  of  Russia  and  Poland  are 
one  in  this  century.  The  triple  partition  of  Poland  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  infinite  damage  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  Catherine  II.  alone  withdrew  8,000, 000 
united  Greeks  from  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See.  Paul  L 
and  Alexander  11.  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  were 
milder  and  more  humane  towards  the  Poles.  But  their  gen- 
tleness has  been  atoned  for  by  the  cruelties  of  the  last  seventy 
years.  In  the  years  1836  to  1840, 6,000,000  Catholic  Ruthenians 
were  divorced  by  fraud  and  violence  from  the  Church  of  R<HBe 
<through  the  co-operation  of  an  apostate  archbishop),  and 
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incorporated  with  the  Bnssian  Church.   Pope  Gregory  XYI. 
protested  with  apostolic  courage  and  vigor,  but  in  Tain. 
The  Russian  Bear  does  not  easily  let  go  his  prey.   The  Polish 
rebellions  of  1830  and  1863  hare  giren  Russia  still  farther 
excuse  for  robbing  these  poor  defenceless  people  of  their 
religion.    Their  churches  have  been  closed,  their  hierarchy 
•disrupted,  their  seminaries  abolished,  their  properties  con- 
fiscated, their  consciences  forced  in  a  hundred  ways.  The 
reign  of  Nicholas  I.  (1825-1865),  Alexander  II.  (1865-1881), 
Alexander  III.  (1881-1894),  have  been  disgraced  by  the  most 
hideous  cruelties.    Until  lately  the  ^pages  of  such  books  as 
"Elisabeth,  the  Exile  of  Siberia"  and  Montalembert's  "A 
Nation  in  Mourning"  (1861)  were  literally  true.  George 
Keenan  has  again  and  again  illustrated  the  horrors  of  these 
lonesome  wastes  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Siberian  journey. 
Russia  has  evaded  or  broken  every  Concordat  with  the  Holy 
See,  has  substituted  for  religious  action  a  most  cunning 
Byzantinism  of  lying,  intrigue,  and  deception.  Determined 
to  produce  an  external  unity  of  religion,  she  has  compounded 
with  every  schism  and  moral  disorder  that  she  might  fight  the 
Holy  See.   Her  own  wretched  and  disgraceful  heresies  mul- 
tiply, — they  count  now  15,000,000  out  of  a  population  of 
129,000,000,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Russia  are  per- 
haps not  more  than  2,000,000.   The  awful  pages  of  de  Maistre 
are  yet  true  as  to  the  irreligion  of  the  upper  classes,  the 
perfunctory  nature  of  the  religious  practices,  the  scandalous 
degradation  of  their  married  clergy,  the  scorn  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  deserves,  the  frank  heresy  of  their  teachings, 
the  infidelity  and  immorality  of  the  governing  classes.  Not 
only  de  Maistre,  but  the  Jesuit  fathers  Grivel  and  Gagarin, 
have  left  lurid  accounts  of  the  Russian  Church,  the  results  of 
long  experience  and  observation.    They  are  corroborated  by 
friendly  writers  like  Wallace,  and  by  enemies  of  Russia  like 
George  Keenan.    Ignorance  and  a  superstitious  and  low  view 
of  religion  abound. 

Russia  is  a  despotism  tempered  as  yet  with  religion.  But 
the  day  those  masses  acquire  a  greater  knowledge  they  will 
spurn  the  religion  that  has  helped  to  keep  them  enslaved.  If 
we  could  resurrect  the  empire  of  Consitantinople  in  the  fifth  or 
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Bizth  centuries,  with  its  pride,  itshaoghtiness,  and  its  tyranny 
over  consciences,  we  shonld  see  the  true  parent  of  modern 
MascoTj.  Unhappy  Poland  has  not  suffered  in  its  religion 
under  the  rule  of  Gherman  Austria,  but  its  condition  has  been 
deplorable  under  the  rule  of  German  Prussia.  The  purpose  of 
the  latter  is  clear,  to  make  its  Polish  provinces  Protestant,  or  at 
least  to  sterilize  their  Catholic  life.  When  I  reflect  on  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation  like  Poland,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  with  any  other  oppressed  nation  are  mere 
comedy,  so  long  as  we  can  do  nothing  to  build  up  again  the 
barrier-state  of  Poland.  We  are  told  that  under  the  present 
czar  there  are  hopes  for  the  Church  of  Poland.  A  diplomatic 
officer  of  the  Vatican  is  now  stationed  at  St  Petersburg — bnt 
how  little  can  be  expected  from  a  government  that  has  just 
forbidden  the  Polish  bishops  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  I  If  this  be  the  line  of  conduct  of  the  Holy 
Synod  for  the  twentieth  century,  we  may  see  repeated  the  whole 
series  of  hypocrisy,  violence,  and  injustice  that  mark  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Polish  Catholics  since  Catherine  n.'s  time.  And 
can  any  Catholic  desire  to  see  the  influence  of  Russia  grow 
in  China  and  India,  when  her  flrst  act  of  {Mwer  will  be  to 
exclude  every  Roman  Catholic  missionary  t 


The  Empire  of  Austria  is  confessedly  Catholic.  There  clings 
to  it  yet  some  aroma  of  that  holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
nation  that  Napoleon  extinguished  at  Lun6ville,  in  1803.  Per- 
sonally its  rulers  have  done  much  to  wipe  away  the  evil  effects  of 
the  false  liberalism  of  Joseph  II.  in  the  last  century.  A  concor- 
dat favorable  enough  governed  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State  until  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  modified  by  the 
civil  power,  for  reasons  very  inane  and  childish,  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  There  is  often  in  the  governments  of  the  best  of  these 
old  European  states  a  false  view  of  man,  conscience,  society, 
the  office  of  the  Church.  They  insist  on  the  control  over  eveiy 
episcopal  election,  over  the  relation  of  the  bishops  and  Rome, 
over  the  relation  of  bishops  and  priests,  the  priests  and  people ; 
but  they  give  nothing  back  in  return.  In  their  relations  with 
the  Church  all  is  suspicion,  fear,  often  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion.  The  officialism  of  these  lands  is  deeply  tainted  with  an 
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ignorant  retrograde  Voltairianism.  The  changes  to  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  have  aided  neither  kings  nor  peoples — only 
the  middleway  bareaacrats.  Hence  the  rapid  nnchecked 
growth  of  the  most  revolationary  infidelity,  of  philosophies 
that  mine  the  basis  of  all  Christian  society,  of  enormons  wealth 
gotten  by  collusion,  nowise  subject  to  any  eflectire  criticism 
by  the  people.  Hence  the  spectacle  of  race  against  race,  as 
in  Austria,  Czech  against  German,  Slav  against  Teuton,  the 
whole  congeries  of  provinces  and  peoples  in  a  threatening  fer- 
ment, whose  end  no  man  can  foresee,  except  it  be  the  autocrat 
of  the  Neva. 

In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia  the  Church  has  saved 
to  some  extent  its  landed  wealth  and  privilege  ;  but  these  old 
mediseval  conditions  feed  the  opposition  of  its  enemies  and 
compel  a  peculiar  legislation  that  is  always  made  up  of  com- 
promises and  half  measures.  It  is  not  always  Catholicism 
that  profits  by  the  debates  and  resolutions  at  Vienna  and 
Festh.  While  there  is  and  can  be  no  open  persecution,  the 
future  is  not  of  the  rosiest,  even  to  those  who  are  highest 
placed  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  in  the  land  of  the  double- 
headed  eagle.  The  universities  and  the  secret  societies  are 
unfriendly  or  hostile.  The  Churchmen  are  accused  of  valuing 
more  their  privileges  than  the  welfare  of  the  people.  One- 
faction  of  the  long  dominant  race  of  the  Oermans  clamors  for 
a  continuation  of  its  pre-eminence  at  the  apparent  expense  of 
Austrian  unity,  even  to  the  verge  of  declaring  a  schism  against 
Bome,  if  the  Holy  See  will  not  join  in  the  warfare  as  its  ally. 
The  White  Bear  looks  on  with  joy,  knowing  that  all  such  agi- 
tation drives  the  Slavs  of  Austria  daily  into  the  camp  of  Pan- 
slavism,  and  that  the  masses  in  the  conterminous  provinces- 
will  fall  away  to  him  on  that  dread  day  when  Europe  meets- 
to  settle  with  arms  the  final  ownership  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula—a problem  that  has  been  awaiting  solution  for  over  two 
hundred  years. 


In  Germany  it  is  the  victories  of  Napoleon  that  changed 
the  conditions  of  Catholicism.    In  the  height  of  his  power  he 
drew  the  lines  of  France  at  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, — the 
dispossessed  German  princes  were  to  get  compensation  across 
2cu 
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the  river  from  the  lands  of  the  semi-ecclesiastical  states, 
^hieh  were  then  secularized.    Of  the  800  little  rulers  of 
•divided  Germany  Prussia  came  out  best.   The  Church  of  Ger- 
many lost  a  revenue  of  $10,000,000  and  the  civil  direction  of 
^,000,000  souls.   Prussia  got  out  of  the  Church  lands  fire 
times  what  she  lost  through  Napoleon.    With  this  there 
«ame  a  new  sense  of  power  and  a  determination,  sooner  or 
later,  to  bend  the  Catholicism  of  the  new  lands  in  the  sense  of 
a  territorial  religion,  i.      to  enslave  it  as  the  Evangelical 
'Churches  are  enslaved.    If  we  add  to  this  policy  of  Prussia 
the  short-sighted,  false  and  jealous  liberalism  of  Bavaria  and 
rthe  House  of  Baden,  we  have  the  impelling  causes  of  all  the 
'maltreatment  of  German  Catholicism.    In  the  thirties  and 
forties  the  question  of  mixed  marriages  was  brought  oat  with 
the  shining  episode  of  the  imprisonment  and  resistance  of 
Droste-Vischering,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.    You  know 
'how  the  Archbishop  of  Posen  defended  the  spiritual  welfare 
■ot  his  unhappy  Poles,  how  the  State  of  Baden  compelled  the 
:See  of  Freiburg  to  remain  vacant  for  sixteen  years,  and  baa 
«ever  yet  entered  on  decent  and  just  relations  with  the  Catho- 
lic majority  of  that  land.    The  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
religions  equality  before  the  law  (Paritat)  is  daily  violated 
against  Catholicism.    Mixed  marriages  are  favored  if  they  end 
'in  the  abandonment  of  Catholicism,  and  the  university  chairs 
■  are  closed  practically  against  all  teachers  who  are  frankly  and 
-squarely  Catholic.    You  know  the  history  of  the  Cultur- 
>  kampf, — it  is  of  yesterday, — and  how  the  Prussian  government 
^has  saved  out  of  the  wreck  of  its  excessive  pretentions  no 
inconsiderable  influence  over  the  nominations  to  episcopal 
^ees  and  to  the  most  important  parishes.   The  Catholic  Church 
'in  Germany  has  lost  not  less  than  two  millions  of  souls  in  this 
-century,  owing  to  tyrannous  acts  and  repressive  legislation. 
rOn  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  has 
aroased  all  Catholic  Germany.    Men  like  Bishop  Ketteler  and 
■Cardinal  Geissel  and  Bishop  Martin,  of  Paderborn,  have  not 
t>een  wanting.   Great  laymen,  unsurpassed  champions  of  jus- 
tice, have  arisen, — Gorres,  Windthorst,  Mallinckrodt,  the 
Reichenspergers.    Societies  and  associations  of  every  kind 
liave  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.   The  Center  party  has  shown 
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what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  intelligent  and  consistent 
nse  of  constitntional  liberties.  A  spirit  as  of  new  life  has 
been  breathed  into  the  body  of  German  Catholicism.  Unions  are 
fonnd  in  Germany  for  every  good  purpose,  like  the  Bonifatins 
Union  for  the  home  missions  and  the  Gorres  Society  for  the 
historical  defense  of  Catholicism.  The  interests  of  their  re- 
ligion are  discussed  annually  in  a  congress  where  the  majority 
of  speakers  are  Catholic  laymen,  but  where  all, — bishops, 
priests  and  laymen, — work  together  with  a  common  accord 
that  is  in  itself  a  victory, — for  we  Catholics  never  lost  any 
good  cause  except  through  disunion  and  mutual  jealousy.  At 
the  end  of  the  century  the  Catholics  of  Germany  may  look 
back  with  some  sorrow  on  certain  decades  of  their  history,  but 
with  much  pride  and  joy  on  others, — especially  on  their  long 
martyrdom  in  the  Culturkampf,  when  they  were  encouraged 
and  consoled  by  letters  from  their  brethren  in  the  new  world. 
Out  of  the  52,000,000  of  the  population  of  the  German  Empire 
about  19,000,000  are  Catholics. 


They  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  neighboring 
Switzerland,  where  the  Catholic  Cantons,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  in  the  domestic  warfare  of  the  Secession  or  Sonderbund, 
were  defeated,  and  long  suffered  from  the  reaction.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  Old  Catholic  party,  which  is  stronger  in  Protestant 
Switzerland  than  elsewhere,  in  fact  is  living  only  there,  the 
Swiss  Catholics  have  been  making  steady  progress.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  Catholics  of  Geneva,  Lausanne  and  B&le  have 
not  disheartened  them, — neither  the  confiscation  of  their 
churches  in  favor  of  the  Old  Catholics,  nor  the  exile  of  their 
bishops,  nor  the  prohibition  of  religious  orders,  nor  such  high- 
handed wrong  as  the  late  revolution  in  Ticino,  nor  the  numer- 
ous petty  vexations  that  are  always  arising  in  this  land  that 
Alexandre  Dumas  used  to  call  a  "pays  de  sacristans."  There 
is  growing  a  more  centralized  action  among  Swiss  Catholics. 
They  are  about  1,160,000  out  of  a  population  of  about  3,000,- 
OOO.  Their  Pius-Union  counts  some  20,000  members,  and 
their  annual  assemblies  betray  a  profound  unity  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.    Switzerland  is  a  thorough  democratic 
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land ;  henoe  the  social  moveineiits  of  the  last  quarter  of  s 
century  hare  found  a  natural  welcome  there.  It  is  worthy  of 
all  praise  that  Catholics,  especially  those  of  Protestant  Can- 
tons, take  an  active  part  in  all  such  enterprises.  Modem 
industries  are  rapidly  modifying  the  religious  lines  of  popa- 
lation  in  Switzerland, — hence  we  may  look  forward  to  a  period 
of  more  sincere  toleration,  perhaps  a  real  peace,  snch  as 
befits  those  mighty  mountains,  the  cradle  of  our  popular  lib- 
erties, and  the  brave  little  people  that  inhabits  them. 

In  Holland  the  Catholics  haye  more  than  held  their  own. 
The  opening  years  of  the  century  were  alternately  favorable 
and  unfavorable.  They  suffered  no  little  under  William  of 
Nassau,  as  long  as  Belgium  and  Holland  were  united. 
Since  1830  these  two  lands  have  finally  separated,  and  b 
consequence  the  religious  affairs  of  both  have  gone  on  more 
satisfactorily.  In  the  increasing  mental  anarchy  of  the  old 
Dutch  Calvinism  the  Catholic  Church  has  gained.  In  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  4,000,000  there  are  1,600,000  Catholics,  with 
nearly  3,000  priests,  and  colleges,  academies  and  institutions 
in  proportion.  The  Catholics  have  always  been  among  the 
most  active  and  patriotic  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  their 
civil  zeal  has  done  no  little  to  conciliate  the  sympathy  and 
good  will  of  their  neighbors.  Not  long  ago  the  University  of 
Leyden  established  a  chair  for  the  teaching  of  Thomistic  theol- 
ogy, and  placed  in  it  a  Dominican  father. 

The  little  State  of  Belgium  has  done  a  noble  work  for  the 
cause  of  Catholicism.  Since  1830  its  population,  almost 
entirely  Catholic,  has  gone  up  to  nearly  7,000,000 ;  its  indus- 
tries and  commerce  have  grown  steadily ;  its  prosperity  is 
unparalleled  and  is  a  living  refutation  of  the  common  calumny 
that  where  Catholicism  dominates  there  is  neither  liberty  nor 
progress.  Political  struggles  have  kept  the  population  in  con- 
stant training,  and  they  have  long  since  gotten  out  of  their 
noble  university  at  Louvain  a  hundredfold  more  than  they  put 
into  it.  Hence  came  the  bishops  and  the  priests  and  the 
learned  public  officers  and  orators  who  have  saved  Belgium 
from  becoming  a  little  doctrinaire  State  after  the  model  of 
Jean  Jacques  or  Voltaire.  Its  2,000  students  and  its  staff 
of  learned  scholars  are  a  better  pledge  of  the  prosperity  of 
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this  .land  of  mutual  justice  and  toleration  than  a  hundred 
cruisers  or  an  army  of  1,000,000.  Though  a  monarchy  in  form, 
Belgium  is  deeply  democratic,  and,  after  the  University  of 
Louvain,  it  is  this  touching  mutual  affection  of  priest  and 
people  that  has  saved  Catholicism.  Every  Catholic  interest 
flourishes  in  Belgium, — education,  art,  missions,  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  abandoned.  In  the  incredible  development  of 
social  science  and  practical  local  betterment  of  the  i>opular 
condition  Catholic  Belgium  may  claim  a  foremost  place.  A 
pseudo-liberalism  and  socialism  flourish  there  it  is  true,  but 
the  Catholic  masses  have  hitherto  been  able  to  withstand  their 
impact  and  keep  Belgium  in  tne  way  of  true  and  orderly 
progress. 


The  chief  phenomenon  of  the  external  life  of  Catholicism 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  its  spread  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  In  1800  there  were  four  bishops  or  vioars-apostolic  in 
England  and  two  in  Scotland, — in  both  lands  there  were  per- 
haps 120,000  Catholics.  To-day  there  are  in  England  and 
Scotland  21  bishops  and  about  2,000,000  of  Catholics,  with 
some  3,000  priests.  The  prejudices  of  the  English  people  were 
first  broken  by  the  heroic  and  patient  lives  of  the  hundreds  of 
French  priests  whom  the  Revolution  cast  upon  their  shores. 
France,  Catholic  France  at  least,  owes  Protestant  England  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  then  exercised 
towards  so  many  ministers  of  a  faith  foreign  and  hostile  to 
theirs.  Then  came  the  long  struggle  fer  emancipation,  of 
which  the  principal  burden  was  borne  by  the  Irish  people. 
But  its  results  were  no  less  welcome  to  English  Catholics, 
whose  position  was  as  yet  not  much  better  than  what  is 
described  in  Bamaby  Budge."  That  day  in  1829  on  which 
Daniel  O'Connell  walked  into  the  House  of  Commons  marked 
the  beginning  of  i>olitical  liberty  for  the  Catholics  of  England. 
Now,  that  liberty  was  won  in  Clare  by  men  whose  souls  had 
almost  been  ground  out  of  them  by  the  rulers  of  England  in 
two  long  and  dark  centuries  of  oppression.  Since  then  the 
Irish  people  have  gone  over  to  England  and  Scotland  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers.  When  we  speak  of  the  Catholicism  of 
these  countries  it  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  bulk 
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of  the  f mithfal  is  of  Irish  origin.  Whoerer  oomee  into  oi^ 
ont  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  or  Scotland,  the  chil- 
dren of  St.  Patrick  may  be  long  depended  on  as  the  nudens 
of  Catholicism  in  the  British  Isles. 

When  the  Lord  was  thus  creating  Irish  parishes  for  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  England,  he  was  preparing  that  bodyd 
intellectual  men  who  were  needed  to  give  social  character  and 
intellectual  prestige  to  His  religion.   The  Tractarian  move- 
ment iras  gradually  leading  men  along  those  lines  that  could 
only  end  in  Catholicism.   Be  Lisle,  Manning,  Newman,  Faber, 
*  Wilberforce,  Spencer,  Palmer,  Ward,  Allies,  and  many  othen 
were  led  by  study  and  Qod's  grace  to  see  the  error  of  Angli- 
can schism  and  heresy.   To  them  and  their  school  are  owing 
many  noble  books,  works,  and  monuments  that  will  ever 
remain  as  trophies  of  the  innate  charm  and  power  of  truth. 
In  England  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  restored,  in  spite  of  a 
futile  opposition,  in  1850,  and  to-day  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  within  the  Britith 
Empire,  i.  e.,  they  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the  western 
Latin  episcopate.   If  yon  include  the  bishops  of  the  United 
StatM — over  ninety — then  one-quarter  of  the  Latin  hierarchy 
exists  in  English-  speaking  countries.   There  are  nearly  14,000- 
000  of  Catholics  in  the  British  Empire,  and  about  as  many  in 
the  United  States,  hence  in  all  about  28,000,000  of  Catholic 
souls  in  the  English-speaking  world.   The  growth  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  congregations  and  orders  in  the  British  Isles 
has  been  equally  extraordinary.   To  day  Catholic  priests  may 
study  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  the  orders  expelled  from 
France  have  found  hospitality  in  England,  as  their  predeces- 
sors did  a  hundred  years  ago.   It  was  with  the  co6perationof 
the  government  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  established 
in  India  in  1886  and,  in  1S78,  in  Scotland.    Most  of  the  politi- 
cal disabilities  of  Catholics  have  been  removed  in  England. 
The  establishment  still  remains,  but  gradually  undermined  by 
an  infidelity  that  cannot  be  checked,  and  by  a  self-willed  sui- 
cidal ritualism  that  stops  half  way  on  its  return  to  Catholi- 
cism.  There  are  those  who,  like  Ambrose  de  Lisle,  still  look 
for  a  corporate  union  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.   The  recent  decision  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the 
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validity  of  Anglican  orders— no  hasty  decision,  but  the  result 
of  many  years  of  preliminary  discnssion — has  clouded  that 
prospect  very  mach.  There  remains  bnt  the  slow  and  long 
way  of  individual  conversion.  Competent  observers  tell  us 
that  not  less  than  10,000  souls  are  there  annually  joined  to  the- 
Chnrch.  Others  will  have  it  that  a  leakage  of  more  than  cor- 
responding  size  is  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  Catholi- 
cism. After  all,  the  progress  of  religion  is  not  to  be  gauged^ 
by  mere  numbers,  but  by  the  character  of  work,  institutions,, 
persons ;  by  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  majority  ;  by  the- 
ideals  entertained  ;  by  the  lives  of  sanctity  and  sacrifice  that 
its  confessors  live.  Neither  numbers  nor  wealth  make  churche» 
great ;  otherwise  we  should  have  to  despise  the  poor  recusants 
who  sustained  the  Catholic  faith  in  England  from  the  days  of 
Elisabeth  and  the  poor  Irish  laborers  and  soldiers  who  have 
been  for  over  a  century  the  principal  heralds  and  apostles  of 
Catholicism  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  English 
tongue  was  spoken. 


Even  in  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe  there  hav» 
dawned  better  days  for  the  Catholic  Church.  Within  a  gen- 
eration it  has  created  a  foothold  for  itself.  The  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed  has  been  planted,  and  to-day  there  are  about  ]0,00<X 
Catholics  among  the  10,000,000  who  form  the  population  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Some  seventy  missionaries- 
are  at  work  and  there  are  about  twenty  churches.  This 
nucleus  has  not  been  easily  created.  Religions  liberty  came- 
late  in  the  polar  kingdoms.  In  1847  the  penal  laws  were 
abolished  at  Copenhagen;  in  1847  in  Norway.  In  1869- 
Sweden  granted  a  practical  toleration,  though  Lutheranism  is- 
yet  strong,  and  dissenting  bodies  are  yet  taxed  for  the  estab- 
lished religion.  The  two  thousand  Catholics  from  amon/;  its- 
five  millions  people  are,  indeed,  only  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 
Yet  it  is  more  than  St.  Olaf  found  when  he  converted  these 
tribes  to  Christian  faith.  We  may  witness  a  return  to  the 
Catholic  unity  of  the  countrymen  and  country  women  of  St. 
Bridget  of  Sweden.  The  labors  of  the  Catholic  sisterhoods^ 
the  severe,  unselfish  toil  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  the  zeal 
with  which  Catholics  throw  themselves  into  works  of  economloy 
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social  and  utilitarian  importance  win  the  consideration  of  tiieir 
Northern  brethren,  and  help  to  break  down  the  wall  of  preju- 
dice that  has  so  long  existed.* 

Catholic  zeal  has  even  included  Iceland.  French  priests 
labor  there  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  lately  a 
Catholic  sisterhood  has  been  established.  It  is  true  thej  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  sailors  of  the  French  fishing  fleets, 
but  their  presence  cannot  fail  to  assert  long-hidden  tmths  and 
to  open  gradually  the  hearts  of  this  remote  and  toilsome  little 
people  to  the  just  claims  of  their  ancestral  Catholicism,  in  and 
through  which  they  were  once  effective  members  of  the  medie- 
val "Cosmopolis." 


What  shall  I  say  of  the  story  of  Catholic  Ireland)  or  why 
should  I  attempt  to  tell  in  one  brief  moment  the  phases  of 
a  long  and  bleeding  drama  \  You  know  that  there  is  but  one 
act  in  that  tragedy,  one  chapter  in  that  history — wrong  and 
oppression.  And  that  wrong  and  oppression  have  been  borne 
and  are  yet  borne  by  the  Irish  Catholic  people  for  the  sake 
of  the  religion  of  Borne.  For  that  religion  they  have  fore- 
gone the  comforts  and  improvements  that  modem  times  hare 
brought  to  every  land  of  Europe.  They  have  borne  tbe  bnmt 
of  iniquitous  land-laws,  the  odium  of  social  ostracism,  the 
humiliation  of  a  compulsory  ignorance,  and  of  a  social  prose- 


■  I  trantUte  from  an  article  of  Profenor  Krogh-Tonning  of  ChrUUtaU  tke 
following  paragraph  aa  ihowlng  the  bent  of  a  certain  claiain  the  Northern  Kiogdon. 
The  writer  hat  since  become  a  Catholic : 

"  There  are  vaag  among  iu  who  look  with  wonderment  upon  tbe  renurinUt 
unity  of  the  Roman  Church;  who  see  therein  a  community  whi«dt  has  ptceacrcd  Ik 
own  through  all  the  ages  wiOiout  Tielding  to  the  cries,  the  mockery,  end  tbe  thmli 
of  the  world;  without  fear  of  numerous  apostasies,  while  we  are  Intimldsted  by  tke 
spirit  of  modem  society,  and  sacrifice  one  after  another  all  our  spiritual  possssnnsi 
Such  persons  see  in  the  Roman  Church  a  unique  ecclesiastical  body,  which  preterm 
its  internal  extrinsic  unity  in  spite  of  the  times,  while  we  break  updailr  Istoiev 
sects  and  religions  parties.  They  say  to  themselves:  The  Roman  Church,  tad  ibe 
alone,  corresponds  to  the  Biblical  Image  of  th«  One  Church ;  our  eccletUetJc*! 
body,  on  the  other  hand,  seema  like  that  which  the  Scriptures  condemn  to  dettiocties 
because  of  its  internal  discord,  all  the  more  so  that  many  of  its  memlm  look  npos 
disunion  aa  an  ezprenion  of  tbe  higher  freedom  of  the  s|rfrit.  Those  of  whoa  I 
speak  look  up  to  tbe  Roman  Church  as  to  an  ark  of  refuge,  and  th^  apply  to  her 
the  famous  words  of  Bsgler  in  the  poem  of  Wdbaren: 

Ich  saire,  ihr  Maenoer  und  Enechte, 
Ich  kchwoer  'es  auf  meinen  Schild: 
Ich  wuenschte,  der  Asen  Oeschlechte 
Eehrt  wiedcr  in  Nordlands  Oeflld." 
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lytism  that  offered  them  bread  for  a  soal.  All  the  sufferings 
of  all  the  Catholics  of  Europe  and  America  are  small  as  com- 
pared with  what  Ireland  has  borne  for  the  sake  of  Cathol- 
icism. She  has  even  been  cut  in  two,  for  she  has  sunk  in  the 
struggle  from  a  population  of  8,000,000  to  a  population  of 
about  4,600,000.  And  this  awful  bleeding  process  still  goes 
on.  In  seventy-five  years  (1820  to  1895)  Ireland  sent  to  the 
United  States  about  one-fourth,  3,723,356  souls,  of  the  whole  im- 
migration. In  the  year  1893  out  of  a  European  immigration  of 
488,832,  there  came  from  Ireland  49,233,  between  fifteen  and 
forty  years  of  age.  In  ten  years  this  little  isle  has  given  to 
the  great  Republic  of  the  West  about  one-ninth  of  her  own 
actual  brain  and  sinew,  her  grace  and  her  gentleness.  You 
may  say  that  they  went  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  that  they 
have  created  a  greater  Ireland  over  the  sea,  that  the  8,000,- 
000  of  Irishmen  once  shut  up  in  Ireland  are  now  25,000,000 
over  the  world ;  that  God  has  trebled  their  number  and  mani- 
folded their  influence.  Be  it  so !  But  nothing  can  compen- 
sate for  the  extinction  of  a  nationality.  Nothing  can  fill  in  the 
heart  of  Mother  Ireland  that  aching  void  for  those  millions 
of  her  children  gone  out  over  the  world's  highways  in  tears 
and  sorrow  and  sweat  and  humiliation  !  Oh !  holy  armies  of 
immigrants,  I  salute  yon  I  You  went  forth  with  the  armor  of 
faith  and  the  holy  and  original  weapon  of  labor.  You  streamed 
across  the  oceans  of  the  world  that  were  surprised  at  such 
an  inundation  of  men  and  women  thrust  violently  from  their 
green  hillsideB,  their  rich  valleys,  their  fishy  rivers,  their 
solemn  mountains.  You  were  an  army  of  apostles.  Yon 
lifted  the  shame  and  disgrace  from  the  Catholicism  of  the 
Continent.  You  showed  what  the  liberty  of  the  spirit  was. 
Yon  revealed  the  holy  religion  of  active  protest,  eternal  pro- 
test. You  were  called  intellectual  slaves,  priestridden  masses 
— ^bnt  your  counvge  and  ingenuity  and  perseverance  never 
failed.  You  were  the  first  to  win  the  liberty  of  the  common 
law  for  Catholicism — ^that  liberty  which  your  brethren  of  the 
Continent  would  now  gladly  enjoy.  God' s  hand  was  upon  you 
ever  going  and  coming.  I  believe  that  when  these  mighty 
movements  of  peoples, — the  huge  passover  that  is  now  going 
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on  in  the  world, — are  done,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  mys- 
terions  of  all.  these  great  displacements  of  population  was  the 
practical  transfer  of  Ireland  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New; 
that  it  is  no  less  providential  than  the  divine  calling  in 
which  Israel  went  down  out  of  Egpyt  into  Canaan,  or  the 
Greeks  were  scattered  around  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
Wandering  Nations  came  out  of  the  frozen  North  and  ova- 
flowed  the  Roman  Empire.' 


There  is  going  on  all  over  the  civilized  world  a  last  stage 
of  a  process  that  began  one  century  ago, — the  transition  from 
monarchical  forms  of  government  to  those  forms  that  are  based 
on  the  principles  of  democracy.   A  student  of  history  is  blind 
if  he  does  not  know  that  every  form  of  government  has  its 
weaknesses ;  that  not  one  has  yet  been  permanent;  that  undw 
all  both  governor  and  governed  are  capable  of  vnrong-doing 
and  oppression.    But  he  is  still  blinder  if  he  does  not  recog- 
nize the  signs  of  the  times.   The  abnormal  development  of  the 
sciences  of  nature,  man,  and  society ;  the  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries that  have  so  greatly  modified  the  universal  conditions 
of  space  and  time,  diminishing  one  and  multiplying  the  other; 
the  disappearance  all  over  Europe  of  the  old  economioo- 
political  conditions ;  the  creation  of  enormous  working  democ- 
racies in  the  new  world  as  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in 
the  future, — all  these  are  things  that  no  wise  man  can  shut  his 
eyes  to.    Industry,  commerce,  travel,  invention  create  and 
scatter  a  wealth  that  was  formerly  gathered  chiefly  from  the 
land  and  remained  largely  in  the  hands  of  stable  minorities  of 
land -owners.    Now  it  is  gathered  from  ever  new  sources; 
to-day  from  the  depths  of  the  reefs  of  the  Rand,  to-morrow 
from  the  sands  of  Gape  Nome.   Add  to  this  an  instruction 
ever  more  widespread  and  ever  reaching  down  to  the  massM ; 
add  the  imminent  opening  of  whole  sections  of  Asia,  of  all 
Africa,  perhaps  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  yon  have  the 
elements  of  a  certain  fixity  in  the  evolution  of  democracy  on 
the  lines  now  laid  down. 

.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  foreign  to  a  move- 

'  Cardinal  Oibbons  in  the  IriOk,  Eee.  Beeord,  Jan.,  1886. 
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ment  like  this.  Independent  of,  transcending  all  fonns  of 
gOTemment,  she  is  herself  a  perfect,  self-sufficient,  weU- 
eqnipped  society,  with  the  well-known  will  of  Christ  for  her 
constitution  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man  for  her  proper 
scope.  Tet  the  Church  is  deeply  affected  by  the  conditions 
of  human  society, — I  have  spoken  in  vain  so  far  if  this  be  not 
clear.  Now,  in  the  coming  century  it  is  well  that  there  should 
be  in  the  Catholic  Church  vast  masses  of  men  to  whom  the 
democratic  spirit  is  native  and  original  while  the  Catholic  faith 
is  equally  native  and  original.  These  are  the  children  of 
Ireland.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  the  true  future 
leaven  of  Christian  democracy  in  the  New  World.  In  Catholi- 
cism, as  they  know  it,  there  never  was  caste  or  privilege,  or 
immunities,  or  any  acquired  distinction  that  could  offend  or 
give  scandal,  or  famish  the  civil  power  any  shadow  of  excuse 
for  jealousy  or  interference.  The  relations  of  the  Irish  people 
with  the  Church  have,— perforce  some  will  say,  I  think  by 
God's  providence, — been  of  an  almost  purely  spiritual  char- 
acter. Between  the  altar,  the  priest,  and  the  sacraments  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  masses  of  the  Catholic  population  on 
the  other,  there  were  no  pampered  and  comfortable  aristocra- 
cies, ecclesiastical  or  civil.  There  was  but  one  sweet  unity, 
very  simple  and  easy,  the  unity  of  a  common  martyrdom ;  of 
a  common  hope  in  Ood  and  heaven,  for  they  had  none  on  this- 
earth ;  of  a  common  poverty  and  chastity  that  made  of  the 
whole  people  almost  a  monastic  democracy. 

How  admirably  John  Banim  has  voiced  this  democracy  of 
feeling  and  interest  in  his  tender  little  ballad  of  the  <'  Soggarth 
Aroon" : 

Loyal  and  brave  to  you, 

Sagart  aran 
Yet  be  not  slave  to  you, 

Sagart  arun. 
Nor,  out  of  fear  to  you 

Stand  up  bo  near  to  you — 
Och !  out  of  fear  to  yon, 

Sagart  arun ! 

Who,  in  the  winter's  night 
Sagart  arun — 
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When  the  cold  blast  did  bite, 

Sagurt  arnn — 
Game  to  mj  cabin  door, 

And  on  the  earthen  floor 
Knelt  by  me,  sick  and  poor : 

Sagart  amn? 

Who,  on  the  marriage  day, 

Sagart  amn. 
Made  my  poor  cabin  gay, 

Sagart  arun? 
Who  did  both  langh  and  sing. 

Making  our  glad  hearts  ring, 
At  the  poor  christening, 

Sagart  arun? 

Och !  you  and  only  you, 

Sagart  amn! 
For  this  I  was  trae  to  you, 

Sagart  amn  I 
In  love  they'll  never  shake 

Who  for  ould  Ireland's  sake 
A  trae  stand  and  part  did  take, 

Sagart  arun! 

They  are,  I  maintain,  a  living  proof  of  what  Oregory  VII. 
once  said,  when  the  Roman  See  was  in  its  worst  straits,  that 
the  Pope  and  the  people, — papa  et  popnlns, — were  enough  to 
overcome  the  hosts  of  injustice.  I  need  not  go  over  for  yon 
the  story  of  how  Daniel  O'Connell, — blessed  name, — led  the 
people  to  the  victory  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  clergy  and  their  co-operation  with  the  people  in 
all  their  trials ;  how  they  withstood  prison  and  confiscation 
for  them ;  how  the  cruel  years  of  the  great  famine  came  and 
the  latest  apostolic  wanderings  of  the  race  began ;  how  the 
Anglican  Church  was  disestablished ;  how  the  national  schools 
were  kept  open  to  the  influences  of  religion ;  how  countless 
men  and  women  gave  themselves  generously  to  God  with  the 
-certainty  of  expatriation;  how  the  collegiate  education  of 
Ireland  has  been  provided  for  despite  every  obstacle ;  how  they 
have  refused  the  glittering  prize  of  high  places  in  the  imperial 
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administration  if  only  they  would  be  satisfied  with  something 
less  than  a  frankly  Catholic  Uniyersity. 


Outside  of  Europe,  the  history  of  Catholicism  in  India  is  a 
clear  proof  of  its  inborn  beauty  and  power.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  there  were  Catholics  only  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions about  Goa,  only  four  bishops  and  some  twenty  mis- 
sionaries from  Europe.  To-day  there  are  Catholic  communities 
all  over  this  vast  land.  Although  not  more  than  two  millions 
are  Catholic  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  its 
population,  still  there  are  some  thirty  bishops,  some  eight 
hundred  missionaries  from  Europe,  and  three  thousand  sisters, 
of  whom  two-thirds  are  natives. 

As  the  English  government  has  made  the  possessing  of 
university  degrees  a  requisite  for  public  employment,  all  classes 
of  the  population  must  study  in  order  to  rise.  Hence  the  old 
Brahmin  world  has  been  aroused.  India  is  no  longer  the  land 
of  vice  and  rags,  of  toil  and  taxes,  that  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Edmund  Burke.  There  is  now  something  better  in  India. 
Schools  of  higher  education  exist,  especially  in  English  India ;. 
academies  and  convents,  seminaries  and  parochial  schools,  in 
which  many  thousands  receive  annually  a  Christian  training. 
Orphanages  and  hospitals  exhibit  the  charity  of  Catholicism. 
The  devotion  and  generosity  of  the  missionaries  have  gone  far 
during  the  periodical  famines  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  The 
Mahometan  states  of  Northern  India  are  a  sad  obstacle  to  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  but  perhaps  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Catholic  Portugal  has  been  equally  disastrous. 
Jealous  of  its  ancient  prerogatives  and  of  the  growth  of  Eng- 
lish influence,  the  government  has  for  sixty  years  put  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  suitable  organization  of  the  general 
interests  of  Catholicism.  It  has  created  an  unhappy  and  dis- 
gusting schism,  the  schism  of  GK)a,  and  vilified  the  Catholicism 
of  Borne  before  the  millions  of  Brahmins  and  the  missionaries 
of  Protestantism.  From  Gregory  ZYI.  to  Leo  XIII.  the  Holy 
See  has  made  many  sacrifices, — the  latter  has  at  last  been  able 
to  erect  (in  1886)  a  proper  hierarchy  in  India,  and  there  are 
good  reasons  to  hope  for  a  regular  progress  of  the  Church 
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ander  the  protection  of  the  common  law.  That  progress  will 
be  extinguished  the  day  that  Bossia  sets  up  her  standud  of 
authority  in  India,  for  between  its  Byzantine  vioIeDoe  and 
arrogance  and  the  fair  play  of  a  great  democracy  there  cu  be 
only  one  choice  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  discovery  of  Africa  has  completed  the  throwing  opoi 
of  the  material  world  begun  by  Columbus,  henceforth  we 
have  only  the  icy  and  useless  lands  of  the  poles  to  inresti- 
gate.  In  Africa  the  Catholic  Church  has  made  incredible 
progress.  On  the  soil  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  French  mis- 
sionaries have  rebuilt  the  churches  of  Tertullian,  St.  Cy- 
prian and  St.  Augustine.  Its  800  bishops  in  the  time 
when  it  was  Roman  Africa  dwindled  down  gradually  under 
Arabic  Islam  until  only  one  faint  voice  was  heard  in  die 
eleventh  century,  begging  help  and  consolation  from  Rome. 
But  to-day  the  ancient  see  of  Carthage  has  been  restored,  i 
noble  basUica  rises  again  on  the  Byrsa,  and  a  spirit  of  pro- 
gress and  general  activity  pulses  through  the  veins  of  a  Ghaich 
that  was  always  ardent,  holy  and  intensely  Catholic.  Along 
that  historical  coast  from  Mount  Atlas  to  Alexandria  are  now 
•churches,  dioceses,  colleges,  seminaries,  institutions  of  charity. 
In  1800  there  were  some  1S,000  Catholics  in  Algiers— to-day 
there  are  680,000  with  660  priests.  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
Morocco,  Egypt  may  yet  see  a  universal  restoration  of  the 
religion  that  made  them  once  a  truly  civilized  land.  Em 
the  Sahara  is  opened  up  to  the  holy  influences  of  Catholi- 
cism now  that  the  MahdPs  power  is  hopelessly  broken.  The 
White  Fathers  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  have  penetrated  the 
Soudan,  and  we  may  hope  one  day  to  see  them  abolish  the 
terrible  slave  trade  that  yet  disfigures  our  times.  Alongthe 
coasts  of  Africa  Catholicism  has  gradually  won  its  way.  They 
have  been  in  the  past,  unfortunately,  dominated  by  the  weak 
and  jealous  government  of  Portugal.  Hence,  on  the  west 
coast  the  progress  is  yet  slow  and  imperfect,  with  a  faint 
good  hope  in  the  Congo  missions,  where  Belgian  Fathers  work 
with  zeal.  In  Ethiopia  there  are  86,000  Catholics,  the  bright 
liope  of  a  future  union  between  the  ancient  Christian  Ghnrch 
of  Abyssinia  and  the  See  of  Rome.  Could  we  close  the  Cop- 
tic schism  in  Egypt,  and  shake  off  the  dead  hand  of  a  worn- 
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Oat  heresy  of  the  fifth  centary,  we  shoald  have  a  nsefol  race 
fitted  for  missionary  work  in  Africa.  God  send  us  more  men 
Hke  Cardinal  Massaja,  the  good  old  Capnchin,  who  toiled  for 
them  during  thirty-five  years,  and  fewer  politicians  like  those 
who  brought  about  the  moral  ruin  of  Italy  at  Adowa  I 

On  the  east  coast  the  extinction  of  Portuguese  authority 
promises  hope,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  the  Church  free  to  exercise 
her  spiritual  power  without  the  jealous  interference  of  a  civil 
authority.  Surely  every  thinker  in  Portugal  must  have  wished 
their  missionaries  back  in  the  territories  that  England  seized 
on  in  1890,  thereby  ending  any  hope  of  a  Portuguese  and  assur- 
ing English  domination  in  the  south  of  the  great  Dark  Con- 
tinent. 

Here  is  where  Catholicism  has  especially  flourished.  In 
1827  there  were  60  Catholics  in  the  Cape  Colony  ;  there  are 
to-day  four  bishops  and  126, 000  Catholics.  Numerous  mission- 
aries who  speak  the  English  tongue  are  found  there,  also  all 
those  works  that  Catholicism  begets  wherever  it  is  established 
— works  of  education,  charity,  zeal,  and  general  utility.  The 
Kaffirs  and  Hottentots,  even  the  hunted  and  abased  Bushmen, 
■are  the  objects  of  its  religious  zeaLand  charity.  Not  the  ex- 
tinction of  races,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  use  of  rum, 
bayonets^  opium,  and  every  vice  are  the  scope  of  Catholic 
propaganda.  Seldom  have  races  been  extinguished  by  it. 
What  the  Spaniards  did  on  the  discovery  of  America  we  repu- 
diate and  point  to  the  conduct  of  Las  Casas  and  to  the  noble 
theoretical  instructions  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  dictated 
by  the  large  hearts  of  Las  Casas  and  his  brethren. 


We  know  that  results  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
millions  of  the  African  population  %  What  are  the  divine 
intentions  with  regard  to  Africa?  What  were  the  divine 
intentions  with  regard  to  North  and  South  America  while 
Columbas  was  ploughing  his  way  across  the  Atlantic,  towards 
India,  as  he  thought  1  It  was  not  so.  Ood  was  opening  a 
refuge  in  the  New  World  for  the  swarming  masses  of  Europe. 
He  was  preparing  a  new  home  for  man  where  every  energy  and 
every  form  of  activity  would  have  endless  field  for  action. 
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We  are  here  now  for  four  centuries,  we  pioneers  of  Europe. 
And  yet,  though  a  neTer-ending  current  of  immigration  helps 
us,  what  have  we  yet  to  do  in  order  to  people  these  continents, 
in  order  to  extract  from  their  soil  all  the  possibilities ! 

So,  too,  God  has  doubtless  a  great  end  in  view  in  Africa ; 
and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  political  mystic  to  believe  that 
He  is  working  for  the  best  in  spite  of  passion  and  injustice  and 
hideous  warfare  and  the  slaughter  of  innocent  men  on  both 
sides,  and  the  tears  and  sighs  of  mothers  and  orphans  all  over 
the  broad  Veldt  and  in  every  corner  of  the  British  Empire. 
Peace  often  dwells  beyond  a  sea  of  blood.    These  American 
lands  of  ours  have  been  soaked  with  human  blood — the  eter- 
nal inevitable  law  of  sacrifice  that  the  Count  de  Maistre  has 
so  magisterially  described.    The  awful  baptism  has  begun  for 
Africa — European  against  Arab,  white  man  against  black  man, 
brother  against  brother,  family  against  family.    Ophir  and 
Oolconda  are  discovered,  and  the  passions  that  slumbered 
while  wealth  was  won  slowly  and  in  the  sweat  of  every  man's 
brow  now  rage  wildly  when  wealth  pours  along  in  floods  of 
Pactolus.    Who  shall  tell  what  will  be  in  Africa  one  century 
hence  ?  It  is  the  secret  of  heaven.   We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  record  of  Catholicism  will  be,  in  the  future  as  in  the  x>a8t, 
a  record  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  by  its  nature  foreign  to 
politics  and  civil  intrigue,  marked  by  works  of  charity  and 
human  elevation,  and  that  it  will  have  then,  as  now,  its  Lavi- 
geries  and  its  Massajas. 


In  other  centuries  the  Catholic  Church  has  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  by  the  spread  of  great  organized 
schisms  and  heresies.  Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  this 
century.  The  old  schism  of  Jansenists  in  Holland  counts 
barely  five  or  six  thousand  souls.  The  German  Catholicism  of 
Bonge,  the  "  Petite  Eglise,"  the  French  Catholicism  of  Chatel 
left  no  traces.  The  various  attempts  at  founding  an  Italian 
National  Church  have  been  in  vain.  Perhaps  the  only  one 
that  lives  is  that  of  Old  Catholicism,  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  Protestant  parts  of  Switzerland,  but  has  no  longer  any 
vitality  or  promise  of  development.  Here  and  there  a  philo- 
sophical heresy  has  put  forth  its  head — but,  as  a  rule,  all  such 
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baTe  had  short  lives,  whether  they  came  from  Germany  or 
France  or  Italy.  In  its  hanger  for  simple  conclasive  formulas 
of  certitude  that  shall  work  as  clearly  and  as  easily  as  the  laws 
of  nature,  more  than  one  nntenable  principle  and  method 
have  been  advanced.  Their  condemnation  has  often  been 
worked  out  with  pain  and  scandal  and  recrimination — but, 
after  all,  is  Catholicism  a  philosophers'  forum  for  free  dis- 
cussion, or  is  it  the  administration  of  a  divine  religion?  It 
is  surely  the  latter.  No  doubt  the  yoke  of  authority  is  hard 
to  bear — the  temper  of  the  human  mind  is  naturally  toward  a 
free  and  unhampered  exercise.  Yet  sad  experience  has  shown 
humanity  how  in  that  uncontrolled  tendency  there  may  lurk, 
finally,  evils  greater  than  those  which  follow  the  exercise  of 
humility. 

The  strict  discipline  which  is  imposed  on  the  mind  by 
logic,  on  the  tongue  by  language,  which  is  indispensable  in 
the  family,  in  daily  life,  in  the  army,  in  all  social  processes, 
oannot  be  so  harmful  or  useless  in  matters  of  philosophy  and 
those  provinces  which  lie  between  philosophy  and  religion. 
This  truth  dawned  a  century  ago  in  the  heart  of  Ch&teaubriand 
and  Lamennais.  We  have  had  the  humanitarian  religion  of 
<7omte  and  the  New  Christianity  of  Saint  Simon,  yet  what 
iota  have  they  advanced  makind  \  We  have  the  most  boundless 
liberty  of  investigation,  the  most  perfect  equipment  of  schools, 
yet  there  are  millions  who  protest  in  every  land  that  the  life  of 
the  common  man  is  growing  every  day  less  lovely,  less  truly 
free,  less  rich  in  opportunity ;  that  he  is  passing  into  an  atom 
of  society,  a  kind  of  unit  of  production  and  consumption. 
Nor  are  orthodox  Catholics  alone  in  this.  John  Ruskin  spent 
his  life  and  fortune  in  proving  that  our  modern  curiosity  and 
material  development  were  turning  the  world  into  an  inartis- 
tic and  cruel  machine  shop.  Matthew  Arnold  consumed  his 
life  in  teaching  similar  things.  How  regretfully  this  poet 
•of  agnosticism  reminds  us  that 

"  The  sea  of  faith 
Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl'd. 
But  now  I  only  hear 
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Its  meluioholy,  long,  withdnwlng  roar, 
Bepeating,  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-winds,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world." 


There  has  been  all  along  the  nineteenth  oentnry  an  awik- 
ening  of  rellgiooB  life  that  argues  splendidly  for  the  reality 
and  permanency  of  the  forces  that  underlie  Gatholidsm.  The 
civilized  world  has  been  covered  anew  with  a  white  vestoiec^ 
churches  that  atone  for  the  desecration  of  so  many  by  war  and 
impiety  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Beside  them  ii 
every  land  arise  inistitntions  to  dispel  ignorance,  to  coiuob 
sorrow,  to  protect  the  helpless,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to 
assuage  the  evils  of  sickness  and  disease.  The  services  of  the 
Church  have  again  taken  on  something  of  the  pomp  and 
majesty  of  old ;  the  liturgies  of  Catholic  Europe  have  beet 
gradnidly  unified,  as  a  symbol  of  Catholic  unity.  The  mntie 
of  the  liturgy  has  to  some  extent  been  restored  to  its  pristine 
beauty.  The  altars  of  religion  have  been  made  once  more  the 
throne  of  the  God  of  Eternal  Beauty.  The  faithfal  han 
learned  again  to  know  and  to  love  the  paths  that  lead  to  the 
House  of  God.  The  Sacred  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  hu 
become  once  more  the  object  of  the  devotion,  not  only  of 
women  and  children,  but  of  men — such  as  it  was  when  the 
holy  martyrs  of  old  died  for  love  of  the  God-Man.  The  sarin; 
mercies  of  Jesus,  His  Atonement,  His  headship  of  oor  ne^ 
have  been  emphasized  in  the  ever-increasing  respect  and  lore 
of  His  Virgin  Mother.  The  reality  of  Catholic  holiness  hii 
been  made  visible  in  the  frequent  canonization  of  men  and 
women  who  exemplified  in  a  rare  and  heroic  degree  the  Tirtnei  ! 
of  a  Christian  life.  Gk)d  has  dealt  tenderly  and  mysticallj 
with  many  chosen  souls.  The  habit  of  pilgrimage  has  renred 
— Lourdes  has  drawn  many  millions  of  men  and  women  np 
the  path  of  a  better  life.  And  to-day  while  the  world  adoiea 
the  Golden  Calf  at  Paris,  it  is  potently  drawn  to  that  remote 
and  inaccessible  valley  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  where  Christ 
seems  again  to  walk  the  earth  among  poor  and  loving  villagers, 
again  is  hung  on  the  bleeding  tree  of  Calvary  as  a  spectacle 
of  grace  to  a  world  grown  weary  of  husks  and  shadows.  A 
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militant  spirit  pervades  the  Catholicism  of  to-day,  so  much 
so  that  its  enemies  aocase  it  wrongly  of  being  a  political  move- 
ment. It  does  bat  avail  itself  of  the  weapons  that  the  world 
puts  in  its  hands — the  right  of  free  speech  or  the  press,  the 
right  of  associating  or  private  initiative  and  endeavor.  Hence 
a  vigorous  Catholic  journalism,  annnal  congresses  of  laymen 
and  ecclesiastics,  associations  for  every  conceivable  good  pur- 
pose. The  churches  hold  again  in  many  lands  their  synods, 
diocesan,  provincial,  and  national.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only 
in  the  old  Catholic  lands  that  these  meetings  are  hampered  or 
looked  on  with  disfavor. 

In  a  general  way,  the  foreign  missions  of  Catholicism  have 
roused  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  clergy.  Seminaries  have 
been  created  to  sustain  them ;  enterprises  like  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  and  the  Holy  Childhood,  that  have  collected  and 
spent  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars  since  1822,  have  nourished 
private  generosity,  especially  in  France.  The  Leopold  Union 
in  Austria,  the  Bonifatius  Union  in  Qermany  have  kept  alive 
the  same  holy  spirit.  The  home  missions  to  the  poor  have 
created  the  work  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  eter- 
nally connected  with  the  memory  of  that  rare  scholar  and 
fine  Christian,  Frederick  Ozanam,  and  with  his  little  band  of 
fellow-workers  that  have  so  multiplied  in  fifty  years.  St.  Fran- 
cis, too,  has  come  back  among  us,  jMrhaps  slowly,  with  his- 
genuine  poverty  and  detachment.  May  they  grow  as  an  offset 
to  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  sure  fore* 
runners  of  decay  in  all  epochs  of  the  world's  history !  AU 
this  Catholicism,  so  varied  and  active  and  attractive,  tends> 
to  become  more  and  more  international.  What  is  new  and 
good  and  popular  in  one  land  is  soon  passed  on  to  another. 
Thus  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age  carries  on  a  holy  inter- 
communication and  levelling  that  have  been  di£Scnlt  since  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  old  lines  of  national  traditiona 
are  much  affected  by  these  processes  that  are  too  akin  to  the 
inner  spirit  and  purpose  of  Catholicism  to  be  arrested.  Lands 
and  peoples  must  react  on  one  another  more  and  more  quickly^ 
more  and  more  intimately. 

Already  there  is  on  all  sides  a  heightening  of  mental 
activity,  a  sharpening  of  the  popular  powers  of  observation, 
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a  willingness  to  transfer  into  daily  life  the  improvements  or 
iprogress  of  a  religious  character  that  each  people  sees  among 
its  neighbors.  So  from  Lourdes  the  religions  art  and  pioui 
literature  of  France  make  the  ronnd  of  the  world ;  from  St 
Anne  de  Beanpr6  a  breath  of  the  inner  and  more  solemn  spirit 
life  penetrates  the  masses  of  manufacturing  New  England.  The 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  thus  blown  abont  the  world  on 
the  same  wings  that  blow  the  seeds  of  evil ;  the  currents  that 
destroy  the  embankments  of  society  in  one  place  do  but  build 
them  up  in  another,  by  some  deep  and  hidden  law  of  dirine 
-compensation,  without  which  our  hope  would  be  faint  and  our 
^aith  often  very  cold  and  barren. 


As  usual,  the  arte  have  found  in  Catholicism  during  this 
'  Century  a  protector  at  once  of  taste  and  munificence.  It  was 
the  sight  of  the  splendid  art  creations  of  the  High  Middle 
Ages  that  turned  towards  Catholicism  the  minds  of  many  men 
of  the  German  romantic  school  early  in  the  century.  Boia- 
eerde,  Gorres,  Brentano,  Beichensperger  and  others  felt  in- 
stinctively that  the  religion  which  created  such  masterpieces 
could  only  be  a  benefit  to  humanity.  Since  their  day  Germany, 
France,  England  and  Ireland  have  seen  arise  more  than  one 
grave  and  noble  Gothic  pile  less  costly  than  the  older  ones, 
but  handing  down  truly  the  spirit  of  an  unworldly  Catholicism. 
Jifany  old  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  been  worthily 
restored.  No  one  can  walk  to- day  under  the  roof  of  Cologne 
or  of  Speyer  without  feeling  that  here  a  breath  of  genuine 
genius  has  passed.  In  painting  the  school  of  Overbeck,  Yeit 
and  Cornelius  has  saved  Catholic  art  from  the  reproach  of 
secularism  and  insipidity. 

In  France  Ary  Scheffer,  Hippolyte  Flandrin  and  James 
'  Tissot  have  nobly  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  eldest 
'  daughter  of  the  Church.  The  two  Reichenspergers  and  Rio 
'have  left  the  world  richer  by  philosophies  of  Christian  art. 
The  rare  and  delicate  skill  in  making  of  pictorial  window- 
glass  has  been  revived  at  Chartres,  Munich,  Innspruck,  Venice 
and  elsewhere.  We  have  no  Houdons,  or  Canovas  or  Thor- 
waldsens  to  show, — sculpture  does  not  rightly  flourish  in  a 
romantically  inclined  age,  which  wishes  to  tee  and  touch 
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and  handle  rather  than  to  know  intimately  and  symbolize  in 
some  eternal,  unchangeable  form.  We  wait  impatiently  for 
the  great  musician  who  shall  seize  the  Ariel-like  spirit  of  the 
time  and  offer  it  to  our  hearing  in  a  divine  permanency.  No- 
Mozart  or  Beethoven  comes.  Powerful  efforts  are  made  by  a 
Wagner  and  a  Gounod.  Some  think  the  master  now  walk» 
the  earth  on  that  Italian  soil  whence  we  might  easily  expect 
him.  Perhaps  we  are  too  little  spiritual,  too  little  other^ 
worldly,  ever  to  hear  those  celestial  tones  that  can  be  caught 
only  by  men  who  dwell  habitually  beyond  the  veil, — can  be- 
tasted  and  admired  only  by  other  men  to  whom  the  prdblems- 
of  life  and  the  soul,  their  questionings  and  struggles  and 
answers  are  higher  than  the  gross  and  level  earth.  The  musi- 
cian is  the  sculptor  of  poetry, — he  will  come  when  the  world 
has  again  some  raw  material  of  romance,  ardor,  faith,  enthu- 
siasm, devotion  of  self,  a  common  passion  for  the  perfection 
and  fulness  of  all  the  springs  of  life.  And  when  this  king^ 
of  all  the  artists  comes,  he  will  find  in  the  Catholic  Church 
the  mighty  spaces  for  his  song,  on  its  altars  the  holiest  inspira-  - 
tions,  and  ^n  the  things  of  beauty  that  it  has  begotten  the- 
worthiest^setting  for  the  last  messages  of  Gk)d  to  humanity. 

Thoxas  J.  Shahan. 
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SOME  RECENT  VIEWS  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
ECCLE5IA5TES. 

The  Synagogae  has  prescribed  the  reading  of  the  book  of 
Eccleaiastes  (Qoheleth)  for  the  aatnma  season.  The  sad  and 
melancholy  thoughts  with  which  this  book  is  replete  and  which 
it  never  fails  to  awake  in  sensitive  hearts  are  in  striking  har- 
mony with  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Perhaps  therein 
lies  the  secret  of  the  interest  which  is  always  fonnd  in  it,  of 
that  kind  of  fascination  which  it  has  not  failed  to  exercise  at 
all  times.  It  is  vain  that  in  chapter  xii,  v.  12,  we  read  this 
recommendation:  "  My  son,  be  on  your  guard.  .  .  .  there 
is  no  end  of  making  books  in  great  numbers."  Commen- 
tators never  weary  of  writing  about  this  strange  book.  The 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  review  the  most  recent  arti- 
cles upon  this  subject. 

The  latest  study  comes  to  us  from  the  Catholic  University 
of  Toulouse,  from  the  pen  of  Pdre  Condamin,  S.  J.*  He  states 
and  emphasizes  excellently  the  most  important  problem  of  the 
book,  the  doctrine  of  Ecclesiastes  on  future  life. 

The  attitude  of  the  exegesis  of  Ecclesiastes  dex>end8  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  interpretation  given  to  v.  31,  chapter 
III.  Pdre  Condamin  prefers  to  the  sense  of  the  Masoretie 
Hebrew  the  rendering  given  in  all  the  ancient  versions  and 
preserved  in  our  Vulgate  :  "Who  knoweth  if  the  spirit  of  the 
children  of  Adam  goeth  upward,  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  beast 
goeth  downward !"  But  this  translation — the  only  one  which 
can  be  scientifically  adopted — seems  to  contain  a  doctrine 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  an  inspired  book.  There  is 
no  reason  gently  to  transform  the  text,  as  the  Massoretea' 
have  done,  and  give  to  it,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  an  air  of 

■  Etudes  rar  1'  EcclMute— Am.  BMiqu*,  Oct. ,  1899,  Jan..  1900,  Jvlj,  IMO. 

"' Rabbinic  tradition  bad  here  a  theoloxical  acruple  with  which  neitbertkt 
Septuaeint  nor  Sl  Jerome  were  troabled.  It  is  only  natnnl  that  tho  punctiiatioa 
adopted  bj  tho  Massoretea  should  hayebeen  influenced  by  their  exegesis."— Loiif, 
Siitoire  erit.  d$$  ttniotu  d»  la  BM»,  1892. 
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orthodoxy  with  which  a  legion  of  exegetes  of  our  days*  remain 
flatisfied.  Thus,  Father  Maas,  S.  J.,'  without  making  even  an 
allusion  to  the  difficulty  or  to  a  different  reading,  proposes : 
"  Who  sees  the  spirit  of  man  that  goes  upward,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  beast  that  goes  downward  to  the  earth  1"  Pdre  Oon- 
damin  adheres  to  the  text  which  literary  criticism  proves  to  be 
the  one  written  by  the  sacred  writer,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
this  text,  so  sceptical,  so  materialistic  at  first  sight,  is  perfectly 
in  unison  with  orthodoxy,  provided  it  be  examined,  as  criticism 
demands,  "in  the  light  of  ancient  Jewish  doctrines." 

Hence,  there  will  be  no  need  to  suppose,  so  as  to  save  scandal, 
the  now  antiquated  explanation,  that  Ecclesiastes  is  a  dialogue 
between  a  sceptical  sensualist  and  a  sober  sage,  or  a  monologue 
between  two  interior  voices — the  one  of  passion  and  the  other 
of  wisdom — nor  even  to  suppose,  as  some  do  in  order  to  solve 
the  difficulties,  that  there  are  numerous  glosses  and  interpola- 
tions inserted  with  the  intention  of  creating  confusion  and 
darkening  the  real  meaning  for  dogmatic  purposes.  Not  even 
a  mention  is  made  of  Bickell's  theory,  according  to  which 
the  confusion  was  merely  due  to  a  mistake  of  a  bookbinder, 
who  misplaced  the  quires  of  manuscript.' 

If  the  learned  Jesuit  does  not  accept  this  opinion  of  this 
and  that  critic — Protestant  or  Catbolic — upon  the  point,  it 
is  not  that  he  disdains  biblical  criticism,  or  has  not  confi- 
dence in  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  knows  very  well  how  to  ridi- 
cule "the  attitude  of  many  otherwise  good  men  who  are 
moved  to  indignation  against  these  novelties,  and  display 
mere  contempt  for  these  minntiffi."  He  i>oint8  out  quite 
justly  a  g^ave  hiatus  in  the  argumentation  of  exegetes  who, 
on  this  x>oint,  assume  the  attitude  of  unflinching  adversa- 
ries of  modern  criticism.  They  are  content  with  stating  that 
each  particular  proof  is  not  conclusive,  and  consequently 
that  the  argument  is  without  value,  whilst  the  important  i>oint 
is  the  simultaneous  presence  of  all  the  proofs.  Until  that  is 
«xplained  away,  the  argument  is  valid.   Thus,  in  order  to 

*  AbM  Motala  ia  their  best  repreMotatlTe. 

*  The  Problem  of  HapplneM  in  the  Light  of  EccIesiMtes.— il*n.  CaXh.  Quart, 
JlZm.,  Jul7,1896,p.  SW. 

*  The  view  of  Bickell  is  endoned  and  finely  developed  by  Dillon,  The  Sceptica 
of  the  Old  Testament,  18SM. 
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shake  the  valiie  of  historical  testimony,  it  does  not  saffioe  to 
show  that  each  witness  in  particular  is  fallible;  for  the  certitude 
which  no  isolated  witness  could  have  given,  arises  from  a  new 
fact,  viz.,  the  ensemble  of  the  testimonies.  Why,  then,  does 
he  not  admit  the  theory  of  Siegfried,'  for  example,  who  dis- 
tinguishes different  retouches:  Q',  Q*,  Q*,  Q*,  Q*.  Because 
he  believes  that  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  subjective 
reasons — reasons  which  objectively  would  not  lead  any  imi>ar- 
tial  savant  to  the  same  result.  And  this,  because  Siegfried 
has  employed  only  one  criterion,  that  of  opi)osition  of  doc- 
trines. It  is  di£ScnIt  to  avoid  arbitrariness  when  a  person  pre- 
tends to  determine  strictly,  by  the  control  of  ideas  alone, 
the  part  of  each  author.  In  fact,  many  interpreters  maintain 
the  unity  of  authorship,  which  proves  that  the  reasons  given 
in  favor  of  the  plurality  of  authors  are  not  very  conclu- 
sive. This  unity  of  authorship,  Pdre  Condamin  sustains, 
and  trusts  he  can  explain.  For,  may  not  the  same  thinker 
who  records  his  impressions,  present  without  contradicting 
himself,  points  of  view  quite  different,  sometimes  opposed  t 
If  there  be,  for  example,  opposition  between  c.vii,  o.  ix, 7-8  and 
c.  vii,  may  it  not  be  partly  explained  by  recalling  to  mind  that 
life  has  more  than  one  phase ;  one  sombre,  the  other  smiling. 
An  author  such  as  Qoheleth  should  be  compared  to  Pascal. 
Whoever  has  read  Pascal's  Thoughts  knows  full  well  hovr 
these  notes  jotted  down  haphazard  offer  the  most  abrupt  con- 
trasts. 

If  Pdre  Condamin  does  not  admit  that  one-half  of  the 
book  consists  of  subsequent  additions,  it  is  not  that  a  priori 
he  disregards  criticism.  But  he  believes  that  the  semblances 
of  materialism  presented  by  passages  such  as  c.  iii,  v.  21,  to 
which  we  will  revert,  may  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. To  him  it  is  evident  that  the  Jewish  doctrine  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  sonl  was  not  as  far  advanced  as  that  of  the 
Pagans.*  According  to  the  Jews,  death  is  a  punishment. 
Hence  such  sombre  pictures  of  Sheol,  the  repugnance  which 

'  Prediger  and  Hobeslied,  1898,  in  Handcommentar  zum  Alt  Tt^t  It  cod- 
Uin«  •  verr  good  criticism  of  the  text,  and  many  excellent  grammatical  i«narlc«. 

*  We  are  bspy  to  see  that  despite  certain  prejudices  propagated  in  some  circle* 
•ninst  the  work  of  Rev.  J.  Tonzard.  S.  8.,  "  La  doctrine  de  rimmortalitd"  (B«t. 
Mb].,  1808).  Pdre  Condamin  styles  it  an  able  article,  and  although  differing  from 
him  in  point  of  detail,  accepts  analogous  conclusions. 
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they  have  against  going  tiiere,  the  compassion  which  they 
express  for  those  "qui  descendant  in  infemnm.  Ecclesiastes 
doabts  not  of  the  snrvival  of  the  soul ;  but  whilst  all  Jewish 
tradition  says :  We  descend  into  Sheol  after  death,  he  asks 
himself  :  Who  knows  if  the  sonl  ascends  1  Where  does  it  go !  ^ 
If  it  be  not  known,  let  us  conclude  that  it  is  well,  while  observ- 
ing the  law  of  God  in  all  things,  fully  to  profit  by  the  joy 
allowed  in  the  present  life. 

If  Qoheleth  is  the  work  of  one  writer,  is  Solomon  the 
author  1  No,  answers  Pdre  Condamin,  after  the  prudent  and 
learned  Kaulen,  since  the  language,  the  tone,  the  allusions  ar» 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  king,  especially  a  king 
like  Solomon.  Its  composition  must  be  assigned  to  a  later 
period.  All  these  points  are  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the 
articles  referred  to. 

But  what  about  tradition  t  Tradition  has  never  passed  a 
decision  on  this  question;  the  Fathers  were  never  led  by 
circumstances  to  pronounce  on  questions  of  authorship,  ta 
which,  besides,  they  did  not  attach  much  importance — "Yalde 
■uperflue  quaeritur" — satisfied  as  they  were  with  vindicating 
the  divine  origin  of  a  book  and  investigating  its  doctrinal 
contents. 

Here  Pdre  Condamin  apologizes  for  "opening  open  doors." 
Still  open  though  they  may  be,  many  refuse  to  enter,  among^ 
Catholic  exegetes,  and,  without  any  reason,  refuse  to  see  in 
the  attributing  of  Qoheleth  to  Solomon  a  literary  fiction,  the 
presence  of  which,,  however,  they  are  forced  to  admit  in  the- 
Greek  Book  of  Wisdom,  ascribed  to  Solomon.  Still,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why,  if  we  must  do  so  in  one  case,  we  might 
not  do  it  just  as  well  in  the  other.  This  is  why  "Zenner, 
Prat,  Durand,  three  Jesuit  scholars,  even  Pdre  Brucker,  deem 
it  impossible  to  attribute  Qoheleth  to  Solomon"  (p.  376). 

'Prof.  Salmond,  (The  Cbristion  Doctrine  of  Immortality  1897,  pp.  167-8.)  chuac- 
terizes  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  as  the  one  "  which  has  Ute  saddest  tone  of  all  the 
Old  Testament  writings,  preaches  most  loudly  the  defeat  of  every  way  of  seeklng^ 
happiness  of  life  apart  from  God,  .  .  .  reflects  the  story  of  the  soul  yanqulshed  by  the 
anomalies  and  mysteries  of  human  life."  Still  he  denies  that  passages  like  III,  31, 
recognize  "  no  kind  of  future  for  man,  or  regard  him  simply  as  ceasing  to  be- 
when  be  dies."  Such  passages  form  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  teaching,  but 
simply  as  "  reflect  moods  of  feeling,  sinkings  and  fluctuations  of  hope,  which  may 
come  at  times  on  any  mind  in  the  dark  and  painful  things  of  life." 
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Perhaps  it  is  not  so  easy  to  detennine  the  exact  date  of  the 
composition  of  Qoheleth  as  it  is  to  disprove  the  Solomonic 
anthorship.  Howerer,  it  is  eridentlj  posterior  to  the  Exile. 
From  many  indications  qnite  suggestive,  Pdre  Condamin  con- 
clndes,  with  the  best  modem  critics,  that  the  composition  of 
onr  book  must  be  placed  abont  200  B.  C. 

If,  then,  the  author  of  Qoheleth  "had  lived  in  a  transi- 
tional ep«ch,  when  religions  dogma  on  the  destiny  of  the  sonl 
was  developing,"  it  can  be  understood  "that  he  hesitated 
between  the  ancient  conception  of  the  Sheol  and  the  new  tnd 
more  consoling  ideas  which  were  paving  the  way  for  the  gospel 
doctrine ; "  that  he  might  have  in  many  places  spoken  of  the 
Sheol  according  to  the  traditional  notion,  and  elsewhere  pro- 
posed in  a  tentative  manner  the  new  idea  of  a  sonl  separated 
from  the  body,  which  ascends  on  high  after  death.  Hence, 
there  would  be  nothing  offensive  in  this  passage,  m,  21,  "Who 
knows  if  the  sonl  ascends  t — nothing  colliding  with  the  ideas 
exposed  in  other  passages  of  this  book.  These  "Etudes" 
make  us  desire  that  Pdre  Condamin  will  soon  publish  his 
complete  and  scientific  commentary  on  Ecclesiastea. 

Father  Maas's  article,  already  referred  to,  purports  to  treat 
of  fonr  questions :  the  anthorship  of  the  book,  its  literary  form, 
scope,  and  doctrine.  With  much  prudence  he  abstains  from 
passing  judgment  abont  the  author,  saying,  "  the  only  views 
that  must  be  here  absolutely  rejected  are  those  destmctire  of 
the  inspired  character  of  Qoheleth"  (p.  678).  Apropos  of  the 
literary  form,  he  is  too  absolute  in  excluding  the  dialogne 
between  two  interior  voices,  for  the  following  reason  :  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  literary  form  in  the  case  of  an  inspired  book 
once  admitted,  all  certainty  as  to  its  doctrine  is  destroyed, 
unless  definite  criteria  be  pointed  out  according  to  which  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  work  can  be  determined.  I  fail  to  see  why  an 
inspired  writer  might  not  have  given  to  his  thought  a  kind  of 
dreamy  oscillation,  might  not  have  allowed  it,  as  the  wind  of 
which  Ecclesiastes  speaks,'  "  to  sweep  towards  the  South  and 
veer  around  to  the  North,  whirling  about  everlastingly  and 
returning  again  to  its  circuits,"  in  order  to  soothe  his  imagina- 

•  Ecci.,  I,  e. 
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tion  and  better  picture  the  state  of  bis  soul.  Although  this 
principle  will  not  be  according  to  the  taste  of  every  one,  does  it 
not  seem,  perhaps,  that  the  profit  for  the  reader  consists  in 
penetrating  the  spirit  of  the  writer  1  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
rSsnm6  of  the  doctrine  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  analysis  so  logi- 
cally and  so  scholarly  given  by  Father  Maas  bears  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  divisions  of  Bourdaloae  and  that  there  is 
a  certain  exaggeration  in  comparing  the  light  which  Eccle- 
siastes throws  on  the  problem  of  human  happiness  to  the 
"light  of  the  sun"  even  for  the  reason  that  "it  is  direct  and 
reaching  from  end  to  end."  Especially  when  the  author  had 
declared,  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  article,  that  the  book  is 
"  the  most  difScult  to  understand." 

A  somewhat  different  view  is  that  sustained  by  Kaufmann.' 
To  him  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  best.  Qoheleth  is  an 
ancient  who  has  not  all  the  methods  of  thinking  of  Mill  or 
Schopenhauer — he  is  not  even  a  Montaigne ;  he  is  not  a  French- 
man, but  a  Semite.  There  is  no  necessity  of  seeing  in  his  book 
a  rhapsody  of  disjecta  membra  it  is  a  dialogue  or  a  monologue 
of  the  soul.  There  is  no  dislocation  of  the  quires,  but  oscilla- 
tion of  the  thought.  It  is  the  work  of  a  believer,  in  doubt,  a 
pleading  of  faith  with  scepticism.  He  teaches  too  exclusively 
the  melancholy  side  of  religion;  and  if  he  does  not  affirm 
dearly  enough  the  hope  of  immortality,  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  lived  before  the  Gospel. 

There  is  certainly  less  psychology  and  a  perhaps  exagger- 
ated fondness  of  logic  in  the  theory  of  Professor  Haupt,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  He  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished his  critical  edition  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  is 
about  to  appear  in  the  "Polychromatic  Bible,"  bnt  he  has 
summed  up  his  main  conclusions  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia,  in  1891,  and  since  published.* 
Moreover,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  attend  his 
highly  interesting  lectures  on  that  book,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  in 
1894-1895.'   Professor  Haupt  quotes  Schopenhauer,  sajring: 

>  Bxpo$il»r,  June,  1800. 

'  Oriental  Studies.  A  selection  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Oriental  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  1888-1894.  Boston:  Oinn,  1894.  See  abstract  of  the  above  paper  In 
Johns  Hopkins  UntTersiU^  Circular  No.  89, 1801. 

'See  Sm.  BibUqite,  July.  1895,  or  "The  Oriental  Seminary  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Univenity,  Baltimore,"  1896. 
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"that  a  man  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  second  verae of  Eocle- 
siastea  until  he  hai  reached  the  age  of  seTenty," '  and  polDtedly 
adds:  <*If  this  remark  be  true,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  days 
of  the  years  of  all  the  commentators — whose  number  is  legion- 
fell  below  the  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  that  the  rest  of 
this  strange  though  fascinating  book  is  as  difficult  to  compre- 
hend as  the  beginning." 

To  substantiate  or  to  illustrate  his  assertion,  Frofrawr 
Haupt  gives  a  short  history  of  the  opinions  of  exegetes,  refut- 
ing everybody,  especially  the  sceptic  Benan,*  and  asserting 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  literary  form  of  the  book :  "The 
contemporaries  of  Ecclesiastes,  .  .  .  being  unable  to  sap- 
press  the  book,  .  .  .  endeavored  to  darken  its  meaning 
for  dogmatic  purposes,  saying:  .  .  .  'Let  us  save  the 
attractive  book  for  the  congregation,  but  we  will  pour  some 
water  in  the  author' s  strong  wine. ' "  It  might  have  happened 
that  way.  Did  it  t  This  is  not  conclusively  established.  As 
to  the  doctrine  of  Qoheleth,  the  learned  Professor  Hanpt  says 
that  Luke  XII,  16-81,  <'is  evidently  directed  against  Eccl^ 
siastes" — a  fact,  he  remarks,  which  had  never  been  noted. 
To  the  rich  man  who  said  to  his  soul :  "Thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease ;  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,"  GK>d  said:  "Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be 
required  of  thee."  Now,  there  can  be  no  stronger  condemna- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  Ecclesiastes, — an  epicurean  teaching 

'  Bchopenhaner'i  Works,  edited  by  J.  FnuensUdt,  p.  S26. 
*  Benan,  L'BcclMaele.   It  mlKbt  be  intereetf  ng  to  read  the  Ilat  of  tbe  boob  oa 
Ecdeiiastes  wbicb  Renan  had  in  hia  library.  We  extract  from  hia  catalogue : 
771.  Ubaldi:  L'EccIesiaate.  da  Renan.   Roma,  1888. 
673.  Brecher:  L'immortallt^  de  TAme  chez  lea  Jnifa. 
078.  Bruaton:  Le  pr^tendu  ^picuriimo  de  rEccl^aate.   Montautian,  1881. 
09a.  Ledrain:  M.  Kenan  et  r£ocl6da8te.  1888. 
«20.  Alflo  Call:  I'EcclMaate.   Catania  Topea,  1886. 
887.  Boehl:  DeAramaelamlalitMriKoheleth.    Brlangae,  1868. 
844.  Caatelli :  U  libro  del  Cobeleth.  Piaa.  1868. 
607.  Leimdorfer:  Der  b.  Bcb.  Eohelet  im  Lichte  der  Oeacbichte,  180j. 
7ia.  Jamln:  Trad.  nonv.  de  rSccl.   Oendve,  1807. 
660.  Ewald:  Die  poetUcben  Biicber  des  A.  B. 
680.  Grata:  Eobeletb. 
694.  Hitzig  Der  Prediger  Salomo'H. 

697.  Klottermann:  De  Ubri  Coheletb  Verslone  Alezandrina,  1803. 

707.  Kuenen:  Qobeletb;  L.  Renan:  L'Ecclteiaate.  Levde.  1888. 

717.  Loda :  L'Scol^alaste  et  la  pbiloaopble  grecque.   Paris  :  189!). 

786.  Palm:  Qobeletb  und die nach-aristoteliacbePbilosopbie.  Mannl!din,iB». 

740.  Plamptre:  Ecclesiastes.   Cambridge.  1881. 
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repeated  five  time8(ii.,24;  iii.,  xii,  22;  v.,  17;  viii.,  15).  "There 
is  nothing  better  than  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry" — than 
these  words  of  Onr  Saviour.  This  oaght  to  settle  the  question 
whether  EcclesiaBtes  has  any  claims  to  canonical  authority. 
But  is  it  so  evident  that  Our  Lord  wishes  to  condemn  Qohe- 
leth  ? '  And,  even  if  the  teaching  of  Ecclesiastes  were  of  a 
lower  standard  than  the  Gospel,— the  fulfilment  of  the  old 
dispensation — would  it  follow  that  this  book  is  not  canonical  1 
A  more  objective  criticism  of  canonicity  is  supplied  by  the 
definition  of  the  Church. 

Strange  enough  is  the  fact  that  while  objections  are  brought 
against  the  inspired  character  of  the  work,  no  doubts  were 
raised  as  to  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  book.  '  'Nowadays 
things  have  changed.  There  is  scarcely  a  scholar  of  eminence 
now  who  ventures  to  defend  the  Solomonic  authorship." 
Prof.  Haupt  rejects  it  mostly  on  account  of  the  "linguistic 
features  of  the  book."  It  teems  with  aramisms,  and  if  the 
view  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  were  correct  "there  would 
be  no  history  of  the  Hebrew  language."  What  can  be 
answered  to  that  argument,  I  do  not  know.  Nothing  in  fact 
would  confirm  that  position  so  much  as  the  ridiculous  at- 
tempts made  to  explain,  v.  g.,  that  "  Solomon  used  the  Ara- 
maic language,  so  uncommon  at  his  time,  in  order  to  show  his 
erudition." 

Had  the  author  assumed  the  name  of  Solomon  to  give  to 
his  book  more  authority  because,  just  as  David  was  "regarded 
as  the  religious  poet  of  the  nation,  so  Solomon  was  looked 
upon  as  the  impersonation  of  Wisdom,  the  representative  of 
the  largest  practical  experience  and  highest  intellectual  knowl- 
edge" this  of  course  would  not  have  been  a  pia  fraus*  as 
many  imprudently  say,*  but  a  perfectly  allowable  literary 

'  "  The  X<lew  Revelation  taught  a  better  spirit  than  that  of  the  patriotic  flerce- 
nees'^ihlch  Is  breathed  In  Esther.  The  despair  of  the  preacher,  which  expressed 
the  unsatisfied  yearnings  of  the  soul  for  Its  Hedeemer,  finds  no  echo  In  the  books 
of  the  New  Covenant."   Ryle.  "  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament."  2d  ed.,  p.  190, 

'Dr.  Haupt  aptly  remarks  In  a  foot-note  (p.  87):  "Nor  can  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  who  Introduces  Moses  as  having  spoken  the  discourses  contained 
in  the  book  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  literary  fraud  or  alrhonesty." 

'"This  kind  of  fraud  is  Incompatible  with  the  inspired  writings,"  says  E.  Philippe 
<art.  Eccl^siaste  in  Yigouroux'  Dictlonnaire  de  la  Bible,  1898),  "  since  Ecclesiastes 
has  had  Solomon  as  its  author  .  .  .  We  believe  It  more  probable  that  it  is  a 
work  of  repentance  and  of  his  final  years."   It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  auUior  of 
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derioe.'"  But  sach  a  theory  finds  no  faTor  with  PiofMsor 
Hanpt;  there  is  no  author  of  the  book  of  Ecolesiastes  .  .  . 
of  the  book  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  ns.  Th» 
original  author  was  not  a  theologian,  he  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  probably  a  physician  (!)  with  keen  obserratioo,  vast 
experience  and  penetrating  insight."  But  the  book  we  have 
is  not  intact. 

Theologians  tried  to  obscare  it ;  then  to  eat  np  and  dis- 
tribate  the  text  as  much  as  possible,  destroying  the  order  and 
logical  sequence.  While  things  might  have  happened  that 
way,  they  might  also  have  happened  otherwise.  To  sab- 
stantiate  a  fact,  conjecture  is  not  sufficient.  The  Tolumeof 
Ecclesiastes  in  the  Polychromatic  Bible  will  soon  appear 
living  and  speaking  through  its  colors.  It  will  discuss  many 
questions  which  could  not  be  treated  in  a  popular  lecture ;  it 
will  show  more  completely  the  critical  views  of  the  prof^on 
about  the  original  order  of  the  book ;  it  will,  perhaps,  leave 
many  people  sceptical  as  to  the  objective  value  of  the  pro- 
posed restoration,  and  make  them  say  with  Qoheleth  :  '*  Thoe 
is  no  end  of  making  books  in  great  numbers."  It  irill  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  Professor  Haupt  agrees  with  Sieg- 
fried in  determining  what  passages  had  been  written  by  the 
pessimistic  philosopher  (Q^),  by  the  optimistic  epicurean  (Q^, 


this  artlole,  who  bu  so  eaiilr  detennlned  the  date  aad  ihown  ta  mnch  raadiiMM  la 
his  aanran  to  lerioiu  objectloDt,  acouaes  Bickell  of  pracdcaUy  destn^ing  the  sob- 
Btantial  integrity  and  the  inspired  character  of  thla  book. 

'"The  literary  ouatoma  of  thcae  remote  times  were  not  those  of  onr  day.  It  hai 
happened  betimes  that  quite  recent  writers  experienced  no  scmplea  in  placing  thdr 
works  under  the  protection  of  names  approved  by  anterior  tradition  ;  It  is  thus  thit 
the  book  of  Wisdom  is  represented  as  listng  by  Solomon.  No  one  to-day  admits  this 
imputation.  It  cannot  be  said  a  priori  that  no  other  book  or  portion  of  the  Scripture 
is  found  under  the  same  condition. 

It  is  very  prolMtble  that  Sccledastes  no  more  belongs  to  Solomon  than  Wiadon. 
Hence  we  expose  ourselvea  to  falling  into  error  if  we  feel  onrselTCS  obliged  to  adiait 
for  certain  notiona  contained  in  this  book  a  material  exactness  which  th^  do  not 
necessarily  possesc."   A.  Loisy,  La  Critique  Blbltque,  TtMa»  BMimui,  18M.  p.  5S. 

Newman  as  earlr  as  1884  wrote,  "I  say,  then,  of  the  Book  of  Bcclealaates  :  its 
authority  is  one  of  those  questions  which  still  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  If 
the  Church  formerly  declared  that  it  was  written  by  Solomon,  I  coDsider  that  is 
accordance  with  its  heading  (and,  as  implied  in  what  follows,  as  in  'Wisdom, '),  we 
should  be  bound,  recollecsmg  that  she  has  the  gift  of  Judging  "de  yero  sensn  et 
ittterpretatione  Scriptnrarum  Sanctarum  to  accept  such  a  decree  aa  a  matter  at 
faith ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  spite  of  its  heading,  we  should  be  bound  to  accept  a 
contrary  decree,  if  made  to  the  effect  that  the  book  was  not  Solomon's.  At  present, 
as  the  Church  (or  Pope)  has  not  pronounced  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  I  conceiTe 
that,  till  a  decision  comes  from  Rome,  either  opinion  is  open  to  the  Catholic  without 
any  impeacbment  of  his  faith."  On  the  Inspiration  of  Scriptures :  IRiuteenth  Om- 
turtf,  Tth.  1884,  p.  <W7. 
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bj  the  wise  man  (Q*),  by  the  theologian  (Q*),  or  by  the  different 
other  gloBsarists  designated  by  (Q*). 

In  Switzerland  opinion  is  not  as  in  Baltimore.  Here  is  a 
thesis  presented  before  the  Protestant  faculty  of  Theology  at 
Geneya  by  Lonis  Maystre  upon  the  morality  of  Ecclesiastes.' 
The  author  seems  to  be  yonng,  for  he  is  very,  in  fact,  too  abso- 
lute in  his  ideas.  He  is  severe  on  those  who  see  in  Ecclesiastes 
a  dialogue  or  a  composite  structure.  "It  is  enough  to  recall 
to  mind,"  he  says,  *'that  defect  of  plan  and  lack  of  unity  are 
common  faults  in  all  Jewish  writings,  that  the  race  is  not 
endowed  with  philosophical  genius  and  that  we  must  guard 
ourselves  from  expecting  from  them  the  logical  works  of 
Greek  genius.  To  judge  correctly  of  the  product  of  Jewish 
thought  we  must  set  aside  our  2,000  years  of  cerebral  habits 
and  to  expect  of  the  language  simply  what  it  can  offer  to  us,  a 
succession  of  affirmations,  of  experiences,  of  maxims,  between 
which  the  thread  which  ought  to  bind  them  is  frequently 
interrupted."  However,  there  is  an  indisputable  unity  under- 
lying the  work ;  Qoheleth  unflinchingly  tends  towards  his  end 
with  monotony  in  his  language,  and  intensity  in  his  pre- 
occupation :  vanity  of  vanities. 

That  Solomon  is  not  the  author  is  evident  to  M.  Maystre. 
"Upon  this  point  discussion  is  at  an  end."  "The  Jewish 
author  is  no  longer  a  Jew.  He  has  been  disengaged  from 
Judaism  by  probable  influence  and  certain  experiences.  He 
has  assumed  something  of  the  Grecian  individualism  and 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Jewish  collectivism.  If 
he  has  placed  his  doctrine  in  the  month  of  Solomon,  it  is  to 
give  more  volume  to  the  speech  which  he  directs  'against 
ritualistic  religion,  rigorism,  ostentation,  and  pharisaical 
exclusiveness,  exterior  piety,  mechanical  prayers,  material 
sacrifices.'  And  in  performance  of  the  work  of  destruction 
he  has  only  given  expression  to  the  moral  disorder  of  a 
number  of  .souls ;  he  has  made  his  age  speak — the  end  of  the 
Graeco-Egyptian  period.  He  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Gospel.  But  in  Qoheleth  it  is  death'  which  speaks,  in  the  Gos- 
pel it  is  life." 

It  will  not  be  now  out  of  place  to  know  what  the  best 
Jewish  critics  think  of  Qoheleth.    Derenbourg'  insists  upon 
>  Louis  HayBtre.  "  La  Morale  de  I'Eccltelaste,"  1806. 
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this  fact :  "the  author  had  truly  the  intention  of  making  King 
Solomon  speak  in  such  manner  as  he  had  conoeiTed  ud 
understood  him.  His  little  book  is  a  strange  book  which,  in 
matter  as  well  as  in  form,  does  not  resemble  any  other  book 
in  Scripture."  But  to  advocate  that  sentences  such  as  "Feu 
God,"  etc.,  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand  is  to  disragud 
completely  the  Israelitish  conscience  of  our  author,  whom 
doubt  never  attacks  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Judaism,  and 
who  feels  the  imperative  need  of  soothing  with  such  piofei- 
sions  of  faith  the  remorse  manifested  in  the  harshness  of  hii 
language.  There  are,  however,  many  phrases  which  an  not 
from  him,  for,  like  all- Oriental  authors,  he  has  felt  himself  >t 
liberty  to  cite  verses  from  more  ancient  authors ;  and  sach 
are  those  literary  souvenirs  which,  strewn  indiscriminately  in 
the  text,  seem  to  unseasonably  interfere  with  the  progress  ot 
reasoning  (vii,  1-8 ;  ix,  1-7 ;  x,  8). 

As  to  the  general  tone  of  philosophical  "canserie"'  itisthtt 
of  an  ardent  scepticism  which  concerts  all  the  efforts  thit 
tempt  man  here  below.  The  refrain  that  occurs  at  each  step 
is  that  all  is  vanity.  The  destiny  of  man,  however,  distaibs 
our  sceptic.  What  will  be  the  difference  between  the  end  of 
man  and  that  of  the  brute  t  Will  a  breath  which  ascends,  ii 
the  case  of  the  former  and  descends  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
be  detached  from  the  dust  to  which  everything  is  reduced  I 
<3oheleth  is  strongly  disposed  towards  fatalism.  Bat  thu 
fatalism  is  encroached  upon  by  doubt,  and  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  Israelite  presently  transforms  the  fatalist  into  a 
sceptic.  The  idea  of  a  just  God  has  penetrated  too  profoundly 
into  the  heart  of  Qoheleth  not  to  restrain  his  disappointed  and 
discontented  spirit.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  peculiar  chaim 
to  this  little  book ;  it  is  scepticism  tempered  and  limited  by 
the  impassable  barrier  which  that  dogma,  the  base  and  oenttf 
of  Judaism,  opposed  to  it." 

I "  Notes  d^tachto  sur  l'EccI6ilaste  "  in  the  Rtmu  <(m  .^VwdM  Juim.  October, 
December,  1880. 

*  "Admirable  for  the  expression  of  feelings,  the  Hebrew  has  so  plasticity  to 
reasoning.  The  Semitic  languages  are  by  no  means  accommodated  for  the  cqx**- 
aion  of  confused  ideas.  They  seek  the  living  feature,  the  spark ;  th^  dutect 
reasoning,  and  display  its  members.  Qoheleth  had  the  philosophic  spirit,  bat  k« 
had  not  a  philosophic  language  at  his  disposal.  His  hopeless  efforts  to  dfeet 
reasoning  resemble  the  tortures  of  an  accomplished  musician  atrogriing  to  cxeeV* 
a  complicated  srmphony  with  an  orcheatra  entirely  Incompetent '"JRenan,  "Seel*- 
«iaste,''  pp.  78-8S. 
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As  to  the  date  of  this  book,  Derenboarg  believes  that  he 
can  determine  it  by  means  of  the  particular  thoughts  which 
shoald  betray  its  origin,  especially  the  passage  which  we  cited 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  He  says:  "Judaism  has 
had  the  rare  luck  of  falling  under  the  control  of  philosophers 
only  at  a  recent  date.  .  .  .  If  we  except  monotheism,  all 
opinions  have  been  able  to  push  themselves  into  the  light 
....  However,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century  B.  C.  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  began  to  be 
lelt  in  Palestine.  The  ideas  of  Plato  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  were  diffused.  It  is  to  this  doctrine  that  Qoheleth 
alludes  in  our  passage  4n  insinuating  that  doubt  which  domi- 
nates his  whole  work.' " 

Qoheleth  "dares  not  to  dwell  on  this  doctrine,  for  he  is  too 
much  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,"  he  dares  not 
identify  himself  with  the  thought  which  springs  from  a  source 
as  evil  as  pagan  philosophy.  "Qoheleth  belongs,  then,  to  the 
.  second  quarter  of  the  second  century  B.  C."  The  Jewish 
critic  is  not  very  far  from  Pdre  Gondami'n's  views.' 

This  same  view  is  held  by  Von  Hugel.*  "As  to  Ecclesiastes, 
the  difficulties  of  its  apparent  teaching  have  by  no  one  been 
more  forcibly  put  than  by  Bishop  Haneberg.*  They  are  best 
met,  if  we  admit :  (1)  that  it  was  written  in  times  of  terrible 
anarchy  and  decay,  about  200  B.  C,  and  that  it  is  "upon  life 
not  absolutely,  but  as  he  witnessed  it,  that  the  writing  |>asse8 
sentence;"  and  (2)  that  he  stands  between  the  pre-ezilic 
period,  when  the  individual  found  his  end  in  membership  with 
his  God-loved  free  nation  and  the  Christian  dispensation  with 
its  clear  and  constant  doctrine  of  the  fuller  life  beyond  the 
grave ;  and  that  hence,  as  the  Ceremonial  Law,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  so  this  book  also  helps  to  demonstrate  the  insuffi- 
•clency  of  that  Covenant  which  was  then  "decaying  and 
near  its  end."    (Hebr.  viii,  13). 

Joseph  Bruitkau,  S.  S. 
St.  JotepKs  Semvnary,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y. 

'  I'he  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  compodtlon  of  trhlch  ought  to  be  placed, 
according  to  all  appearance,  at  the  period  of  the  Persian  domination;  but  as  to 
-constractton  of  sentence,  and  as  to  vocabulary,  it  is  tinged  rery  much  with 
Arunaism — LoIby,  "  Hlstoire  du  texte  Hdbreu." 

*  DuUin  RmSeu,  Oct.  96,  p.  801. 

*  "  Gesch.  der  bibl.  Offenbarung,"  1876,  p.  886. 
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Everybody  finds  it  easier  to  describe  than  to  define  the 
word  "  romaatic  "  as  applied  sometimes  to  the  Homeric  books, 
oftentimes  to  Mademoiselle  de  Scadgry's  "Grand  Liyrics;" 
and  always  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems  and  novels.  And 
most  arguments  about  the  meaning  of  this  term  end,  aa  they 
end  in  Alfred  de  Musset's  "  Letters  de  Dnpuis  &  Cotonet,"  in 
a  series  of  contradictions. 

Of  late,  interest  in  the  philosophical  and  social  forces  that 
affect  literary  movements  seems  to  have  increased  among 
persons  busy  about  other  things.  And  the  excuse  for  this 
paper,— which  contains  the  essential  points  of  several  lec- 
tures for  students, — is  that  it  is  meant  as  an  answer  to  several 
questions  from  such  persons. 

That  the  romantic  movement  and  the  reactions  from  it 
were  dependent  on  philosophical,  social  and  political  inflnenoes 
is  obvious.  That  they  were  not  always  conscious,  —not  always 
the  result  of  rules  or  formulated  principles, — seems  quite  as 
evident. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  in  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  lite- 
rature, the  literary  movement  was  hot  a  conscioas,  philoso- 
phical movement. 

The  epoch  of  the  drama  in  Spain, — that  epoch  which 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Yega  and  Oalderon  made,  and  which 
lasted  about  one  hundred  years, — was  romantic.  It  was 
romantic  both  in  spirit  and  in  form.  The  famoos  plays  oi 
Cervantes,  "Numantia"  and  "The  Captives  of  Algiers," 
disregard  all  classical  rules.  Cervantes  did  for  the  Spanish 
stage  what  Corneille  did  for  the  French ;  he  fixed  its  b^t 
elements.  And  Lope  de  Vega,  his  successful  rival,  car- 
ried on  the  work  which  Calderon's  masterpieces  finally  com- 
pleted. The  seventeenth  century,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
Shakspere  died,  saw  in  Spain  Cervantes  found  a  new  school 
of  novelists  with  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  likewise  pave  the  way. 
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in  the  drama,  for  the  wonderful  Lope  de  Yega  and  the  still 
more  wonderful  Calderon.  But,  while  Comeille  borrowed 
largely  from  Spanish  material,  he  remained  classical  both  in 
feeling  and  form.  And  Racine,  more  human,  more  sympa- 
thetic, was  almost  an  abject  slave  to  the  French  Tersions  of 
the  rules  of  Aristotle.  Corneille  was  so  Roman  in  his  feeling 
and  so  imitative  of  the  models  furnished  by  Seneca  that  it 
has  been  truly  said  that,  as  a  rule,  <<all  his  men  are  demi- 
gods and  all  his  women  men."  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Calderon  wrote  as  if  the  rules  of  Aristotle  and  the  classical 
formulae  never  existed.  They  were  as  romantic  as  Victor  Hugo, 
but  they  had  merely  to  take  episodes  from  the  life  around,  to 
make  thrilling  incidents  in  a  comedy  of  the  cloak  and  sword 
or  in  that  more  heroic  species  of  drama  which  answers  to  our 
idea  of  tragedy. 

The  Elizabethan  romantic  play  of  Webster,    The  Duchess 
of  Malfi,"  which  is  made  up  principally  of  ghosts  and  mur- 
derers, is  not  more  regardless  of  the  classical  rules  or  more 
romantic  than  Cervantes,'  "Numantia"  or  Calderon' s  "The 
Physician  of  His  Own  Honor."    Previous  to  Cervantes,  the 
imitators  of  Italy, — the  believers  in  imitation,  which  is  the 
essence  of  classicism,  had  held  sway ;  but  Cervantes  turned 
to  the  people  and  reflected  the  taste  of  the  proud,  fantastic, 
yet  grave  and  religious  Spaniard.    He  succeeded,  he  tells  us, 
in  such  measure  that  during  the  progress  of  at  least  thirty  of 
his  plays  not  even  a  cucumber  or  an  orange, — missiles  used 
against  the  unpleasing  comedians  of  the  Spanish  theatre, — was 
thrown  upon  the  stage !   Comedy,  in  the  Spanish  sense,  was 
not  comedy  in  the  sense  of  Molidre, — a  play  of  manners  end- 
ing happily.    It  might  be  a  very  serious  drama,  religious  in 
motive,  grave  in  method,  yet  not  without  comic  incidents. 
Cervantes  reduced  it  from  four  to  five  acts.    From  the  Spanish 
point  of  view,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "Measure  for 
Measure"  are  comedies,  though  the  Elizabethan  would  proba- 
bly have  called  them  tragi-comedies  and  the  French  critics 
of  the  eighteenth  century  refused  to  classify  them  except  as 
barbarous. 

Liope  de  Vega  frankly  says  that  he  followed  the  tastes  of 
the  people.   The  king  or  the  coterie  had  very  little  to  do  with 
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him.  He  was,  although  he  knew  thoroughly  all  the  clateical 
dicta,  entirely  democratic.  No  plot  was  too  intricate  nor  epi- 
sode too  improbable  for  him.  And  "  The  Wonderful  Magician" 
of  Calderoa  will  show  how  passionately  romantic,  how  disdais- 
f  al  of  the  classical  autocrats  the  last  great  master  of  the 
Spanish  drama  was.  The  golden  age  of  Spanish  literatan 
was  romantic  and  democratic.  It  was,  as  Heine  aays  of  lite- 
rature in  general,  "a  mirror  of  life."  It  was  not  a  oonseiou 
revolt  against  imitation  or  arbitrary  rules.  Lope  de  Yegt 
puts  it  naively  when  he  said  that  "he  gave  the  people  what 
they  paid  for." 

The  religious  side, — deep,  essential,  fervent, — of  the  Spanish 
people  was  not  left  out  of  their  dramas.   This  romantic  time 
has  left  some  wonderful  religious  pieces  which  must  grow 
in  the  estimation  of  critics  the  better  they  are  known.  Then 
are  the  "Autos  Sacramentales "  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Csl- 
deron.    Cervantes  was  the  first  to  conceive,  for  dramatic  pnr- 
poses,  the  soul  of  man  as  a  little  world,  in  which  all  the 
emotions,  passions,  aspirations,  sins,  —  supernatural  graee 
itself, — ^is  personified.    The  origin  of  the  Spanish  theatre  was 
not  religious,  though,  like  all  theatres,  it  expressed  religua 
when  the  people  were  religions.   The  religious  drama,— the 
"  Sacramental  Acts, — splendid,  elevated,  as  rich  in  poetry  and 
<3olored  language  as  the  studded  background  of  a  Byxantins 
madonna,  is  in  gems, — is  a  distinct  expression  of  the  personal 
and  national  spirit  of  Spain.   The  form  of  the  "Antos"  ii 
romantic.    They  represent  the  religions  drama  at  its  highest 
point,  and  they  could  only  come  from  and  appeal  to  a  people 
to  whom  the  teachings  of  religion  were  not  only  familiar  bet 
vitally  interesting.    They  are  no  wild,  semibarbarons  mirade 
plays  or  moralities,  but  works  of  art  and  poetry,  touched  with 
divine  fire.   They  are  the  product  of  trained  theologians  and 
philosophers,  and  they  appeal  to  no  illiterate  i)eople.  They 
represent  a  special  phase  of  the  religious  romantic  literary 
movement. 

If  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  is  romantic  in  spirit,  it  is  only  so 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  bound  to  no  narrow  treatment  of  sub- 
ject or  to  no  fixed  models  of  imitation  outside  the  poef  s  intel- 
lectual taste.   The  introdnction  to  ''The  Canterbury  Tales" 
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is  realistic.  No  modern  novel  could,  in  the  best  sense,  be  more 
so.  "The  Knight's  Tale"  is  romantic,  if  you  will,  because  it 
clothes  the  Greeks  of  the  old  legends  with  the  panoply  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Theseus,  the  Greek,  becomes  a  Duke,  and  the 
apparatus  of  the  story  of  Arcite  is  brought  down  to  the  point 
of  view  of  the  fourteenth  century.  If  we  call  Chaucer  roman- 
tic because  he  represented  life  as  he  saw  it  and  delighted  in 
his  own  time,  why  not  call  Homer  romantic  ? 

"Chaucer's  pages,"  says  Professor  Beers  in  his  "History 
of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  "abound 
with  tournaments,  hunting  parties,  baronial  feasts,  miracles 
of  saints,  feats  of  magic ;  but  they  are  robed  as  well  with  the 
every-day  life  of  the  fourteenth-century  England."  Here  we 
have  romanticism  and  realism  touching.  And  if  we  apply,  as 
we  may,  the  spirit  of  Professor  Beers'  words  to  Homer,  we 
must  admit  that  the  chief  of  all  Greek  poets  is  a  classic  with- 
out being  more  classical  than  Chancer,  and  that,  at  least  in 
his  picture  of  Odysseus  and  the  lovers  of  Penelope,  he  was  as 
romantic  as  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  drama  of  England  down  to  the  Restoration  was  frankly 
romantic.  There  was  no  conflict  between  the  classical  and 
romantic  schools,  though  Ben  Johnson  doubtless  sighed  over 
Shakspere's  romanticism  when  he  admitted  that  the  author  of 
"  Hamlet "  had  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  It  is  certain  that 
Shakspere  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  rules  of  Aristotle 
and  that  there  were  no  critics  in  his  audience  who  objected  to 
the  form  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  as  unclassical.  Dry- 
den  might  have  done  so  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Dryden  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  the  first  of  English 
professional  critics.  As  it  is,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  when, 
under  the  French  influence  of  the  Restoration,  Shakspere  had 
almost  been  forgotten,  he  raised  even  a  timid  plea  for  him. 
But,  after  1688, — the  year  of  Pope's  birth  and  the  beginning 
of  constitutional  government  in  England,  — classicism  came  into 
fashion.  The  Italian  conceits  and  euphuisms  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Surrey,  carried  to  excess,  had  been  ridiculed  by 
Shakspere  and  were  out  of  fashion  ;  and  so  were  the  sponta- 1 
neity,  the  freshness,  the  love  of  the  natural  man,  which  had 
distinguished  Shakspere  and  the  best  of  his  contemporaries. 
Addison  and  Pope  gave  the  tone  to  verse  and  prose ;  and, 
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reticent  as  it  was,  the  apotheosis  of  the  commonplaoe  u  it 
was,  it  showed  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  false  sentiment 
and  unbridled  license  of  the  years  of  Charles  II.  and  James  11. 
It  was  snch  prose  and  verse  as  comfortable  deists  might  write 
— deists  who  would  consider  the  Apocalypse  an  exaggeration 
in  bad  form  and  the  death  of  a  Christian  martyr  asarery 
shocking  performance,  which  a  grain  of  incense  gracefnlly 
dropped  before  a  well-modeled  god  wonld  have  prevented. 
Romance  was  ont  of  fashion ;  for  romance  meant  aspiration 
and  unrest,  an  interest  in  the  past,  a  reaction  against  the 
present,  and  Addison  and  Pope  et  al.  were  quite  willing,  hetort 
the  comfortable  fires  of  their  favorite  coffee  houses,  to  beliere 
that  "  whatever  is,  is  right." 

If  Pope  and  Addison  were  aristocratic  and  classical,  "icily 
regular,  splendidly  null,"  they  preceded  an  era  of  democracy. 
The  time  when  Addison  could  assume  the  mantle  of  Dryden 
and  become  an  autocrat  of  literature  was  rapidly  passing.  The 
day  of  the  patron  was  passing.  The  great  Dean  Swift  might 
go  about  among  his  noble  friends  extorting  guineas  for  his 
little  Papist  poet.  Pope  ;"  but  the  years  were  at  hand  when 
historians,  poets  and  all  book  makers  were  to  appeal  to  the 
people,  not  to  a  "coterie."  The  Hotel  de  Rambonillet  and  the 
year  1600  were  gone  forever ;  the  ladies,  whose  criticisms  nude 
or  unmade  Corneille,  who  enconrac^  the  young  Bossuet  and 
displaced  a  court  preacher  because  they  could  whisper  to  that 
arbiter  of  letters,  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that  he  used  non- 
academic  words,  had  passed  like  the  snows  of  last  year.  The 
time  was  coming  when  the  democratic  idea  which  did  not  con- 
cern itself  with  kings  and  princes  was  to  find  expression  in 
letters  and  to  denominate.  In  France  it  came  out  in  the 
romantic  revolt  of  Victor  Hugo ;  from  '74  until  his  time  it  had 
been  as  sordid  in  letters  as  the  Marats  and  Robespierres  who 
let  loose  the  hurricane  of  revolution.  It  was  an  appeal  of  the 
individual  to  individuals. 

In  France  it  was  a  conscious  revolt,  with  principles  and  a 
formula.  In  England  it  expressed  itself  in  a  new  vein  of  his- 
tory ;  but,  first,  in  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

Shakspere  could  not  conceive  a  man  heroic  who  had  not 
noble  blood.    So  sure  of  this  was  he  that  his  first  object  when 
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he  went  back  to  Stratford,  a  rich  man,  was  to  restore  the  family 
arms.  Hamlet  was  a  prince,  Rosalind  the  daughter  of  a  duke, 
Macbeth  a  patrician  of  his  land,  Perdita  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  Portia  of  a  great  caste  in  Italy,  and  Romeo  high  among 
his  people.  Fielding  changed  all  this,  and  the  hero  of  the 
first  great  novel  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  foundling. 
Moreover,  Fielding  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  He  is  a 
realist,  but  he  does  not  proclaim  himself  so.  The  time,  as  he 
pictured  it,  is  a  coarse  and  animal  time,  when  religion  had 
ceased  to  be  more  than  a  name  for  a  comfortable  belief  that 
the  Supreme  Being  would  never  think  of  damning  anybody 
who  i>aid  an  income  tax.  The  comfortable  middle  classes 
began  to  reign. 

The  novels  of  Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Edgeworth  preceded 
those  of  Anthony  TroUope  and  have  been  succeeded  by  How- 
ells  and  James.  You  can  trace  the  line  of  realism  back  to 
Defoe.  With  Howells  and  James  realism  is  conscious  and 
analytical.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  French 
philosophy  of  the  realistic,  while  in  succession  with  the  spon- 
taneous realism  of  Miss  Austen,  which  answered  to  a  demand 
from  society,  as  Richardson's  literary  pap,  flavored  vrith 
Rousseau's  rosewater  and  named  <' Clarissa  Harlowe,"  had 
answered  to  a  demand  for  a  more  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Richardson  was  vocal  of  the  democratic 
movement,  though  he  probably  despised  it  as  much  as  he 
despised  the  principles  of  Rousseau. 

In  history  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," with  its  elaborate  pagan  paraphernalia,  and  constant 
march  of  processional  sentences,  showed  that  history  aimed  to 
be  literature.  But  it  is  to  Macaulay  we  owe  the  development 
of  the  democratic  movement  into  history.  "  The  historians," 
Macaulay  says,  "  have  imposed  on  themselves  a  code  of  con- 
vential  decencies  as  absurd  as  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of 
the  French  drama.  The  most  characteristic  and  interesting 
circumstances  are  omitted  or  softened  down,  because,  as  we 
are  told,  they  are  too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of  history.  The 
majesty  of  history  seems  to  resemble  the  majesty  of  the  poor 
king  of  Spain,  who  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony,  because  the 
proper  dignitaries  were  not  at  hand  to  render  him  assistance." 
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The  historian  was  no  longer  to  write  of  kings  and  jmnces 

and  battles,  leaving  the  people,  like  dim  spectres,  to  stand 
in  the  distance.    It  may  have  been  that,  with  the  exit  of 
the  Stnarts,  kings  had  ceased  to  be  piotnreeqne.  And,  if  it  be 
a  choice  between  principle  and  the  picturesque,  literature  is 
drawn  to  the  picturesque  as  the  metal  to  the  magnet.  At  any 
rate,  English  democracy, — nurtured  at  the  time  of  King  John 
and  the  Magna  Charta, — had  slowly  come  to  maturity. 
Macaulay,  at  any  rate,  turned  to  the  people,  to  the  private 
and  public  records  of  daily  life.    Litwature  was  to  become 
more  and  more  the  expression  of  humanity,  and  it  followed  tlie 
movement  towards  the  people  and  from  the  ])eople.  Macaulay 
himself  expressed  his  theory  of  the  historian's  changed  point 
of  view,  and  faithfully  put  this  theory  into  practice.  The 
memoir,  the  diary,  the  letter  became  material  for  the  writer  of 
history.    It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  the  progresses  of  Lonit 
Xiy.  or  of  the  plan  of  Waterloo ;  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
fought,  the  social  conditions  of  the  families  that  stayed  at 
home, — all  these  are  now  things  for  the  new  investigation. 
The  legend  of  Stephenson  sitting  by  his  mother's  fire  and  dis- 
covering the  action  of  steam  replaces  the  story  of  King  Alfred 
and  the  bamed  cakes  in  the  neat-herd's  hut ;  the  picture  of 
Franklin  and  his  kite  found  more  admirers  than  that  of  the 
foolish  Canute  and  the  advancing  waves.    In  fact,  the  wavee 
soused  the  king  and,  if  a  monarch  had  burned  his  cakes,  the 
people  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  eat  them  or  go  with- 
out.  Macaulay' s  method  was  exaggerated  by  Fronde,  with 
whom  history  became  the  personal  expression  of  untmth. 
History  to-day  concerns  itself  with  humanity ;  it  may  be 
called  the  psychology  of  the  people,  and  the  people  are  no 
longer  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  king. 

The  poet,  however,  remains  a  democrat  just  as  long  as 
democracy  can  be  made  picturesque.  The  novelist,  however, 
has  a  wider  range,  and  is  not  60  dependent  on  the  picturesque. 
The  novel  was  still  realistic, — that  is,  it  concerned  itself  with 
the  probable  in  every-day  life  until  Sir  Walter  Scott  arose. 
There  had  appeared  tentative  romances,  like  Horace  Walpole's 
and  Mrs.  Radcliffe's,  but  they  were  lurid  phantasmagorias. 
Sir  Walter  loved  the  past,  and  a  century  that  was  bounded  by 
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such  an  anpietaresqne  event  as  the  Reformation  irked  him. 
The  stirring  Border  Ballads  rang  in  his  ears.  Besides,  th&^ 
cult  of  Goethe  had  tinged  him  with  German  romanticism. 
Between  John  Knox,  grim,  Hebraic,  colorless,  rade,  denouncing^ 
the  Sabbath"  afternoon  dances  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  Mary, 
radiant,  gay,  distinguished,  candid  and  a  queen,  he  was  all 
for  Mary.  Luther's  vulgarity  shocked  him,  and  Calvin's  pre- 
tentions filled  him  with  contempt.  Cromwell  had  good  points 
for  a  romance,  but  those  good  points  were  only  visible  against 
a  background  of  chivalry.  It  must  be  confessed  that  dear, 
old  Sir  Walter  loved  the  glamour  of  courts,  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  panoply  of  feudalism.  But  he  also  loved  the  Gothic 
tracery  of  high-i)ointed  spires  and  all  the  old  world  of  which 
the  cathedral  and  the  abbey  were  the  centre.  And  he  loved, 
too,  the  creatures  who  would  not  have  been  what  they  were  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  old,  yet  ever  new,  religion.  It  would 
be  untrue  to  say  that  Sir  Walter  consciously  began  a  new 
movement  in  literature  when  be  wrote  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake" 
or  that  more  influential  work,  Waverly."  He  simply  fol- 
lowed his  bent ;  he  liked  the  telling  of  a  story  so  much  that, 
'  in  his  declining  days,  the  labor  he  delighted  in  physicked 
iwin,  and  helped  him  to  the  highest  heroism.  "  Peveril  of  the 
Peak"  and  "Lucy  of  Lammermoor,"  Edward  Glendenning 
and  the  terrible  Templar  of  "Ivanhoe"  were  of  the  company 
he  cherished. 

The  ideal  was  never  so  obscured  in  England,  religion  never 
BO  much  of  a  social  convention,  Utilitarianism  so  prevalent 
and  Philistinism  so  self  conceited  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Reformation  which  had  apotheosized 
the  commonplace,  had  cut  off  the  English  from  their  ancestors. 
The  glory  of  the  elder  day  was  forgotten  or  ignored.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize  the  interest  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels, — the  memoirs  of  the  time  show 
that  the  "Wizard  of  the  North"  was  the  most  talked  of  person 
in  Great  Britain.  The  reign  of  the  romance  had  come.  Realism, 
so  far  as  it  concerned  itself  with  every-day  life  in  England, 
was  out  of  fashion.  Utilitarianism  gave  way,  at  least  in 
theory,  to  aspiration.  To  fly  upward  was  the  motto ;  to  get 
beyond  the  narrow  walls  of  the  present  was  the  desire. 
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Few  writers  on  Ghristianity  hare  acknowledged  its  debt  to 
the  imagination.  They  have  tried,  following  the  lead  ct  tlu 
reformers,  to  support  it  by  common  sense, — when  the  fact  is 
that  the  highest  form  of  religion  has  as  little  to  do  with  com- 
mon sense  as  it  has  with  the  stock  market.  The  apostle  vho 
made  himself  "a  fool  for  Christ's  sake"  was  as  much  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  average  man  of  common  sense  as  the 
ordinary  reader  of  cheap  magazines  is  below  the  poet  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  pioneer  of  the  movement  of 
aspiration,  used  the  form  of  prose  and  the  form  of  the  noTd; 
he  was  fortunate  in  that ;  the  imagination  of  England  caught 
fire.  He  showed  that  there  were  forgotten  splendors  in  En^ish 
faith  and  love.  He  re-peopled  the  cathedral  and  the  abbey; 
he  showed  that  the  England  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  tiie 
England  of  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs."  He  oast  aside  the 
■curtains  of  the  commonplace,  and  the  English  beheld  a  new 
world  all  their  own.  The  heroism  they  had  lost  so  long,  tite 
romance  hidden  from  them  appeared  under  tiie  wand  of  tiie 
wizard: 

"  That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 
And  throngh  another  saw  the  sammer's  glow. 
And  throagh  a  third  the  fruited  Tines  arow, 
While^  still  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way. 
Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day." 

Men  were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  wind  of  the  cold  December 
and  to  feel  the  glow  of  the  spring.  A  return  to  chivalry  meant 
a  return  to  the  Church.  Gradually  the  movement  grew,  and 
we  have  Cardinal  Newman's  own  testimony  to  the  valae  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  influence  on  the  re-reading  of  English  his- 
tory. The  progress  to  the  Church,  in  which  Newman  was  so 
•distinguished  a  figure,  would  have  come, — ^for  ignorance  could 
not  always  prevail.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  roman- 
tic movement  in  literature,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  both  led 
and  responded  to,  softened  the  temper  of  the  English  by 
broadening  their  views  and  illuminating  their  imagination. 

In  France  the  romantic  movement  of  1830  was  a  revolt  and 
«  conscious  revolt  against  classic  literary  forms.  Romanticism 
with  Scott  was  a  question  of  subject,  of  atmosphere;  with 
Yiotor  Hugo  it  was  a  question  of  form.  "Romanticism," 
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Branetidre  says,  speaking  of  the  movement  in  France,  "was 
not  only  a  revolt,  bat  a  revolt  made  in  order  to  uphold  in  honor 
all  that  classicism  had,  if  not  dogmatically  condemned,  at 
least  eflfectually  rejected.  Romanticism  is  the  ardor  of  incor- 
rectness," as  opposed  to  classicism,  which,  according  to  Brane- 
tidre, is  "the  regularity  of  good  sense,  the  perfection  of 
symmetry."  Heine  makes  the  essence  of  romanticism  consist 
of  allegory  and  aspiration ;  he  speaks  for  that  German  point 
of  view  that  had  influenced  Scott. 

Hugo's  romanticism  was  certainly  a  disorder  of  the  imagina- 
tion,— violent  because  it  was  not  only  a  rebellion  against  con- 
ventional and  traditional  rules,  but,  in  opposition,  because  the 
French  bourgeois,  commonplace  and  self- satisfied,  were  as 
unspiritual  as  the  English  Philistines.  The  English  middle 
classes  that  conld  be  satisfied  to  look  on  Benjamin  West  as  a 
great  painter  were  no  better  than  the  bourgeois  that  acclaimed 
David  and  Horace  Vernet.  Hugo  was  abnormally  revolution- 
ary. "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  "  is  a  monstrous  vision  inspired 
by  the  frightful  chimeras  that  keep  watch  from  the  roof  of  the 
old  cathedral  of  many  memories.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  more 
deeply  influenced  by  Scott  than  Hugo.  Hugo  represented  psy- 
chological reaction  against  the  classical ;  the  romantic  France, 
before  Richelieu  and  Louis  XY.,  charmed  him ;  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  great,  open  space  and  narrowly  missed  chaos. 
Dumas  was  a  story-teller  before  all, — regardless  of  the  proba- 
ble, but  with  the  power  of  making  the  impossible  seem  probable. 

In  all  things  the  French  go  fast.  It  does  not  take  them 
long  to  work  out  a  problem.  Lafayette's  sentimental  state- 
ment of  the  premises  of  the  Revolution  and  the  way  they 
worked  it  out  shows  that.  The  revolt  of  Hugo  against  lit- 
«rary  conventions  did  not  stop  with  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris" 
or  with  his  drama,  "Hernani."  Dumas  was  an  episode,  influ- 
enced by  Scott  and  answering  a  demand  from  France  for  fairy 
tales  of  the  past.  Dumas  founded  no  school ;  he  told  his 
stories  and  all  France  listened  to  them.  They  were  exciting, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  de  Retz 
and  the  celebrities  of  the  Fronde  through  bis  glasses.  As  an 
artist,  he  was  less  hampered  by  the  facts  of  history  than 
<even  Scott.    If  D'Artagnan  must  die  in  one  chapter,  why  not 
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bring  him  to  life  in  the  next !  He  belonged  to  that  school  t» 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  a  suspicions  leaning, — he  was 
capable  of  making  his  heroine  sea-green,  if  snch  a  proceeding 
coald  add  to  the  dramatic  effect.  There  is  no  donbt,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  as  potent  in  the  art  of  story-telling  as  was 
Sir  Walter,  and  he  held  his  hearers  spellbound.  While  he 
wrote  there  was  no  room  for  other  romancers. 

Bnt  against  the  revolution  of  Victor  Hugo  there  soon  rose 
another  revolt.  Romanticism  cloyed — the  dungeons  and  don- 
jons of  "  La  Tour  de  Nesle"  and  the  horrors  of  the  old  street 
of  Paris  were  as  dreams.  There  was  a  demand  for  pictures  of 
the  present  and  of  real  life.  As  in  England  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  George  Eliot  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  came  after  the  roman- 
tic arrival  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  in  France  the  realists  came 
after  Hugo  and  Dumas.  The  movement  in  England  was  a 
gentle  and  gradual  movement.  Thackeray  was  the  literary 
descendant  of  the  realist,  Fielding,  and  the  sentimentalist, 
Sterne.  Dickens  owed  something  to  a  much  lesser  man,  the 
elder  Pierce  Egan  ;  and  the  difference  in  their  earlier  methods 
shows  the  difference  in  their  preceptors.  In  France  the  real- 
ists announced  a  new  philosophy.  Balzac  was  not  a  mere 
teller  of  stories — "the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day" — he  was 
an  analyst,  a  psychological  investigator.  His  mission  was  to 
sound  the  depth  of  all  humanity.  The  novel  was  no  longer  te 
be  a  romance ;  only  the  probable  was  possible.  Balzac  wanted 
to  be  taken  seriously ;  he  was  the  high  priest  of  a  new  cnlt ; 
so  long  as  men  and  women  existed,  he  could  write—  the  inmost 
thoughts,  emotions,  virtues,  sins  of  his  time,  should  be  laid 
bare. 

Honor6  de  Balzac  was  by  no  means  a  republican  ;  he  was 
an  aristocrat,  and  he  always  allowed  his  people— he  even 
"encouraged  "  them — to  believe  in  God.  He  had  the  methods 
of  the  realist,  and  hence  bis  contemporaries  declared  that  he 
was  a  realist,  for  literary  form  is  everything  in  France.  Bnt 
his  heart  was  the  heart  of  a  romancer.  His  mise-en- scene  is  as 
realistic  as  Dickens' ;  but  he  is  often  as  romantic  and  grotesque 
as  Dickens.  Still,  he  is  held,  in  France,  to  have  begun  that 
mis-named  realistic  movement  which  ought  to  have  had  for  its 
motto,  "Anything  that  the  devil  does  we  shall  deem  it  our 
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mission  to  exaggerate."    Bealism,  analytical  realism,  was 
Acclaimed  tumultuoasly.   Balzac,  the  De  Gonconrts,  Flaubert, 
followed  one  another.    England  already  had  realists  as  to 
method — Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot ;  and  a  realist  who 
pretended  nothing,  who  assumed  nothing,  who  had  no  rela- 
tions with  the  French  school,  but  who  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Miss  Austen.    This  was  Anthony  Trollope.    It  was  truly 
«aid  of  him  that  so  long  as  men  and  women  of  the  English 
upper-middle  classes  existed,  he  could  go  on  writing.  "Bar- 
Chester  Towers"  and  "Orley  Farm"  are  the  most  typical 
examples  of  English  realism,  after  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  in 
our  language.    Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James  have  given  us 
other  good  examples,  tinged  somewhat  with  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  French — "A  Modern  Instance,"  "The  Rise  of 
Silas  Lapham,"  and  "The  Portrait  of  a  Lady"  and  "Wash- 
ington Square."    Of  these,  "Silas  Lapham"  shows  plainly 
the  influence  of  Balzac. 

Realism  itself  could  not  escape  analysis ;  the  newer  man 
wanted  to  dry  it  as  the  chemist  dries  alcohol.    Every  drop  of 
water  must  disappear.    And  then  the  Darwinian  movement 
was  affecting  life.    Realism,  after  all,  cannot  esca;>e  being 
«ynthetical,  since  even  the  most  scientific  of  the  new  school 
was  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  imagination.    Here  was  the 
■difficulty.  Besides,  Balzac, — even  the  all-seeing  Balzac, — hesi- 
tated to  say  some  things ;  Flaubert  had  his  reserves.  The 
movement  of  realism  was  hampered  by  prudery,  and  it  was  not 
sufficiently  "scientific."    Zola,  instead  of  being  the  founder 
of  a  school,  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  an  illogical 
attempt  in  literature  to  dig  around  the  roots  of  animal  life 
in  search  of  the  monstrous  grubs  that  infest  them.  The 
naturalistic-scientific  movement  somewhat  affected  Matilda 
Serao  in  Italy  and  the  clever  Spanish  novelists,  among  whom 
are  Galdos  and  Madame  Pardo-Bazan.    In  England  it  touched 
Oeorge  Moore.    In  Russia  it  influenced  Tolstoi  and  Dostoeff- 
sky .  It  has  had  no  permanent  effect,  except  upon  D'  Annunzio, 
who  may  call  himself  a  pathological  criminologist  of  the  scien- 
tific naturalistic  school.    Literature,  one  sees,  has  for  some 
time  been  forging  cheques  upon  the  Bank  of  Science  just  as  that 
bank  was  engaged  in  playing  the  same  game  with  the  Bank 
of  Theology. 
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In  the  drama, — which  the  aristocratic  and  classical  French 
Academy  and  the  Theatre  Fran^aise  had  carefnlly  guarded 
until  Hugo  broke  down  all  conservatism  with  "Hemani,"— 
the  physiological  problem  play  of  the  younger  Dumas  was 
followed  by  a  great  horde  of  dramas,  all  analyzing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  In  manner  they  were  exquisitely-technical. 
As  to  theatrical  method,  no  stage  ever  reached  the  height  of 
the  French  in  the  last  thirty  years.  But  no  stage,  except  that 
of  the  Restoration  in  England,  was  ever  so  degenerate.  It 
affected  the  theatres  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  It  helped 
to  produce  the  gloomy  Hauptman  in  Germany  and  the  gloomier 
sex-problemist  in  Denmark,  Ibsen.  It  was  so  brilliant  that 
the  English  and  Americans,  who  have  no  opinions  of  their  own 
on  art,  eonld  only  translate  and  imitate.  Its  force  is  spent, 
and  the  French  theatre  of  to  day,  like  Italian  art,  makes  brie- 
a  brae,  and  that  of  a  frivolous  kind.  There  are  two  men  in 
France,  however,  who  have  redeemed  the  French  stage, — Henri 
de  Bomier  and  Edmond  Rostand,  who  wrote  the  "Daughter 
of  Roland"  and  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 

With  "Cyrano"  has  come  in  B*rance  a  tendency  to  idealism 
and  romanticism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  lite- 
rary reaction  was  badly  needed.  "Cyrano"  was  a  dramatic 
success,  not  because  it  was  great,  but  because  everybody  of 
sanity  and  taste  was  disgusted  by  the  public  presentment  of 
problems  which  neither  the  literature  ^of  the  stage  nor  any 
literature  could  solve  and  which  could  only  show  literature  as 
impotent  and  degraded.  "Cyrano"  has  another  meaning, 
too,  but  only  a  limited  and  narrow  one.  It  represents  that 
symbolistic  movement  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  modem 
literature  of  any  other  country.  It  can  only  be  fully  under- 
stood by  those  who  know  the  history  of  the  movement  of 
preciosity  under  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  coterie  of  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  in  France.  We  all  remember  how  Moliere 
laughs  at  this  in  "Les  Preoieuses  Ridicules,"  and  how 
Shakspere  smiles  at  the  English  counterpart  in  the  character 
of  Osric,  in  "Hamlet."  The  chief  of  the  symboliste  move- 
ment in  France  is  Henri  de  Regnier;  he  is  an  amateur  of 
jewelled  words,  a  maker  of  sonnets  which  are  mosaics  of 
sound.  He  is  a  rebel  against  realism  and  literary  naturalistic 
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science.  He  and  his  school  appeal  to  the  senses  rather  than 
to  the  mind ;  each  word  has  its  i)ecnliar  perfume,  each  cadence 
is  intended  to  arouse  a  mood,  each  pause  puts  the  climax  to 
an  emotion ;  if  you  know  how  precious  the  aroma  of  words 
is,  how  yital  the  cadence  of  sounds  to  the  receptive  mind,  you 
can  understand  why  Rozane  fell  in  love  with  opaline  phrase 
and  the  ruby-tinted  sentence  and  the  emerald  word  and  left 
out  entirely  the  human  being.  Symbolism  is  part  of  the 
reaction  against  vulgar  realism.  The  symbolist  who  slept 
with  the  swine  when  he  was  a  naturalistic-realist,  cannot  now 
endure  a  crumpled  rose  leaf. 

In  English-speaking  countries,  the  scientific  realistic  move- 
ment has  spent  its  force.  Reverence  and  mysticism  are  coming 
into  vogue  again,  and  with  them  the  romance.  A  man  who  does 
not  to-day  assume  that  he  would  like  to  believe,  if  he  could,  is 
as  much  out  of  the  fashion  as  the  man  who  doubted  Spencer  or 
Huxley  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  the  more  you  believe,  the 
more  you  are  in  the  current  of  the  stream.  It  is  the  old  motion 
of  the  pendulum.  Therefore  the  romance  is  king.  Poetry  is 
even  coming  into  vogue ;  the  poets  are  struggling  out  of  their 
twilight,  and  it  will  soon  be  day  for  them.  Everybody  who  is 
rich  looks  around  for  ideals,  and  everybody  who  is  not  rich 
hopes  to  acquire  some  as  soon  as  he  can  afford  to  keep  them. 

In  the  fine  arts  we  have  been  much  affected  by  a  movement 
which  is  partly  literary.  It  was  a  stream  flowing  from  the 
great  romantic  river  of  the  beginning  of  this  century — the  river 
of  romanticism  that  helped  to  fertilize  the  Tractarian  fields. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  reaction  meant  the  saving  of  England 
from  Philistinism.  It  was  a  revolt  against  the  unintelleotuat 
conventions  that  had  stifled  the  beautiful  in  England.  Ruskin, 
who,  if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  years  would  have  died  too  soon, 
gave  it  force  in  literature  and  in  the  art  of  painting ;  Tenny- 
son exemplified  it  in  his  earlier  poems ;  Dante  Oabriel  Ros- 
setti  expressed  it  in  his  verses  and  pictures.  The  intensity  of 
the  movement,  its  archaism,  its  affectations,  almost  sent  the 
pendulum  swinging  back  to  Philistinism ;  but  the  education 
of  the  people  had  gone  too  far.  The  admiration  for  the  great 
masters  before  Raphael,  the  demand  of  Ruskin  that  all  artists 
should  seek  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  depict  it  naturally. 
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the  accepting  of  simple  forms,  differentiated  and  distinct,  in 
preference  to  the  artificial  symbols  of  nature  which  conTot- 
tional  painters  had  used  unreflectingly,  were  essentials  of  thia 
movement.  The  influence  of  this  Pre-Raphaelite  moTement 
spent  itself  in  literature  with  "The  Blessed  I>amoxel"and 
"  The  Earthly  Paradise."  Bnt  in  the  art  of  painting,  espe- 
cially in  the  revival  of  the  older  forms  of  beauty  for  household 
decoration,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  revolt  has  been  very  potent 

The  clue  to  the  romantic  reaction — by  which  the  Oxford 
movement  was  vitalized  and  from  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
had  their  being — is  thus  named  by  W.  J.  Conrthope  in  "The 
Liberal  Movement  in  English  Literature "If  we  are  simply 
and  solely  ix>sitive,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  create  at  all.  The 
exclusive  scientific  order  which  the  philosophers  who  hare 
appropriated  the  title  of  Positive  would  impose  on  society  is 
more  remote  from  the  reality  of  nature,  or,  at  least,  of  hnman 
nature,  than  the  wildest  extravagances  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  revolt  of  the  romantic  school  against  the  excessive  realism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ought  to  prove,  a  fortiori^  that  men 
will  not  tolerate  an  intellectual  system  from  which  the  mystical 
And  religious  element  is  altogether  excluded." 

Maubiox  Fbakcis  Eoas. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesos,  which  constitutes  the 
'sonthern  half  of  Greece,  is  the  wonder-land  of  Arkadia.  It 
is  a  region  of  wild  and  natural  grandeur.  Its  physical  attrac- 
tions have  been  ensouled  by  the  haun  tings  and  enchantings 
■of  long  ages  of  mankind.  Its  rooks  and  rivers  and  valleys 
teem  with  myth  and  history.  And  yet  Arkadia  is  practically 
«n  unknown  country. 

While  Greece  attracts  every  year  caravans  and  caravans 
of  highly  intelligent  visitors,  exceedingly  few  are  those  who 
xebel  against  blind  obedience  to  the  ciceroni,  and  direct  their 
course  away  from  the  old  ruts  of  common  travel  into  such 
isolated  and  unpopnlarised  localities  as  are  these  hidden 
retreats  of  ancient  Arkadia.  This  is  perhaps  fortunate 
enough.  For  a  profitable  trip  hither,  even  from  so  near  a 
starting  point  as  Athens,  cannot  be  lightly  planned,  if  the 
traveller  wishes  to  be  secure  against  various  unpleasant  annoy- 
ances. To  the  stranger  who  plunges  into  these  recesses  unpre- 
pared, the  frip  may  prove  to  be  as  troublesome  as  it  would 
have  been  incomparably  delightful  under  the  contrary  circum- 
stances. Arkadia  demands  from  its  guests  special  prepara- 
tion and  special  tastes.  The  typical  travellers  who  set  out 
from  Athens  to  visit  predetermined  spots  in  the  interior  of 
the  Peloponnesos,  after  seeing  the  oft-praised  tombs  and  walls 
of  Mykenae  and  Tiryns  in  the  plains  east  of  Arkadia,  are 
.then  transferred  across  Arkadia  through  the  most  unat- 
tractive and  least  historic  part,  into  the  plains  of  Elis,  west 
of  the  Arkadian  plateau,  to  see  the  ruined  Altis  and  the  master- 
pieces of  art  at  ancient  Olympia.  Lack  of  ready-made  con- 
veniences, primitive  methods  of  life  and  travel,  and  a  certain 
insecurity  of  life  and  property,  render  Arkadia  pleasantly 
accessible  only  to  the  energetic  tourist  who  is  not  content  with 
having  the  attractions  of  the  country  he  visits  marked  out  for 
him,  and  made  of  easy  reach,  but  desires  the  exciting  pleasure 
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of  diBoovering  them  for  himself  and  the  exhilmr&tiiig  ood- 
scionsness  that  they  cannot  be  seen  without  nnnBaal  risk. 
But  as  tourists  of  this  calibre  are  not  frequent  here,  Arkadis 
is  accordingly  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by  the  occasional 
scholars  who,  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty,  visit  it  as  specialiati 
in  Hellenic  history  and  mythic  lore,  or  who  wish  to  see  its 
remains  of  ancient  art. 

Arkadia,  as  a  country  of  rare  and  noble  natural  scenery, 
can  claim  first  attention  among  the  attractive  places  of  Europe; 
but  as  a  rule,  natural  scenery  does  not  sympathetically  make 
us  thoroughly  feel  its  beauty  or  its  greatness  except  when 
associated  in  our  imagination  with  the  life  and  story  of  man, 
and  surrounded  with  tales  of  past  strife  or  glory  and  sorrow. 
Fortunately  the  hills  and  dales  of  Arkadia  teem  with  remi- 
niscences of  all  kinds  of  lore ;  and  local  history,  tales  of 
adventure  in  bloody  deeds  or  heroic  acts,  graceful  myths  and 
ghastly  superstitions,  episodes  of  frenzied  love  or  consoling 
religion,  as  preserved  in  the  songs  of  the  untamed  moun- 
taineers and  the  folk-tales  of  the  evening  fireside,  are  local- 
ized in  the  valleys  and  crags  and  mined  abbeys  and  castles. 

The  province  of  Arkadia  is  an  extensive  and  very  higlilj 
elevated  plateau  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  Pelopennesos, 
with  steep  and  in  most  plaees  unsurmountable  sides.  Only  on 
the  west  and  south  declivities  is  access  somewhat  easy  into 
this  table-land  from  several  points.  On  these  two  aides  the 
beds  of  mountain  streams,  and  other  pathways  cut  out  by 
nature,  are  more  frequent.  And  through  these  passes  slow 
and  antique  communication  is  possible  with  the  plains  below. 
From  the  east  side  there  are  only  four  entrances  known  and  fre- 
quented since  classic  times  down  to  the  present  day.  Of 
these,  three  are  simply  steepest  mule  paths.  The  fourUi  one, 
however,  which  leads  up  from  Argos  to  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Tegea,  is  so  easy  of  access  that  it  has  been 
found  possible,  by  good  engineering,  to  build  a  railroad  through 
it.  This  railroad  runs  across  southern  Arkadia,  touching  at 
the  city  of  Tripolis  and  the  town  of  Megalopolis,  and  thence 
continues  on  to  Messenia. 

From  the  north  side  Arkadia  was  also  accessible  in  anti- 
quity on  foot  or  even  by  mountain  horses.  But  a  few  years  ago 
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a  great  innoyation  was  made  here  also.  The  Greek  gov- 
enunent,  in  order  to  be  able  to  quickly  bring  the  stnrdy^ 
inhabitants  of  Arkadia  down  into  the  plains  in  case  of  war^ 
built  a  railroad  12  miles  long,  which  leads  up  into  the  northern 
and  lower  part  of  Arkadia,  starting  directly  from  the  Korin- 
thian  gnlf,  and  terminating  at  Kalabryta.  This  railroad  is" 
of  the  toothed  kind,  necessarily,  on  account  of  the  steepness 
of  the  ascent ;  for  in  this  distance  of  twelve  miles,  it  makes- 
an  ascent  of  nearly  twenty-two  hundred  feet.  By  these  two* 
railroads,  both  of  which  have  direct  communication  with 
Athens  and  Patrse,  the  most  frequented  centers  of  travel  in 
Greece,  it  is  easy  enough  to  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  wild 
lands  of  Arkadia.  But  it  is  only  after  getting  this  far  that 
difficulties  begin. 

This  high  plateau  of  Arkadia  forms  a  kind  of  elevated 
square  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  or  island  rather,  of  the 
Peloponnesos.  At  each  of  its  four  corners  there  stands  out  a 
majestic  group  of  mountain  tops,  which  are  quite  high  even 
above  the  general  level  of  the  Arkadian  tableland,  but  which 
rise  like  monuments  of  God  grandly  above  the  surrounding 
belt  of  plains  and  the  sea  beyond. 

Here  it  is  customary  to  measure  distances  by  the  number  of 
hours  or  days  required  to  cover  them  in  travelling.  By  this 
standard  we  may  convey  a  notion  of  the  extent  of  Arkadia  by 
saying  that  one  could  ride  through  it  from  north  to  south 
on  a  mountain  horse,  which  of  course  never  quickens  itself 
into  a  trot,  in  about  three  days  of  at  least  twelve  hours  each; 
and  a  similar  trip  across  the  plateau  from  east  to  west  could 
be  made  in  one  day  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours'  dura- 
tion. This  means  continuous  riding,  and  by  the  easiest  valley- 
routes. 

The  plains  that  surround  Arkadia  and  separate  it  from  th» 
sea  are,  on  an  average,  about  twenty  miles  wide.  On  clear 
mornings  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks  on  the  plateau^ 
nearly  all  of  Arkadia  itself  is  visible,  together  with  good 
portions  of  the  wide  fringe  of  vine-clad  plains,  beyond  whieb 
can  be  seen,  reaching  off  as  if  into  measureless  space,  the  Uue- 
waters  of  various  portions  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Within  its  four  oornen  this  great  interior  tableland  ia  bj 
no  means  a  level  plateaa.  It  has  mountains  of  its  own,  ud 
corresponding  valleys.  Its  mountains  do  not  rise  to  tbe  till 
height  of  the  border  ones,  but  yet  they  are  sublime  enough; 
and  its  valleys  are  not  extensive,  like  the  rich  plains  belov, 
but  for  that  very  reason  are  more  strange.  In  the  middle  of 
the  north  boundary  of  Arkadia,  between  the  two  comer-gronp 
of  Kyllene  to  the  east  and  Erymanthos  to  the  west,  rise  the 
mountains  of  Aroania,  about  seven  thousand  feet  high.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  height  is  so  much  tht 
grander  because  the  tojw  of  the  mountains  are  only  about 
thirteen  miles  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  se&,  in  the  goU  of 
Korinth.  From  these  Aroanian  mountains  there  extends  sooth- 
ward  over  the  tableland  a  long  and  high  chain,  whose  highest 
point  within  Arkadia  is  about  five  thousand  seven  hondied 
feet.  This  central  chain  divides  the  entire  platean  into  Eastern 
and  Western  Arkadia.  And  from  this  central  chain  Iowa 
mountains  run  out  in  both  directions,  thus  entirely  covering 
the  country  with  low  mountains  and  hills.  Naturally  among 
these  closely-set  mountains  and  hills  the  valleys  are  nnmba- 
less.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  small,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Mantineia  and  Tegea  north  and  south  of  the  modern  citjof 
Tripolis,  and  the  larger  one  around  the  town  of  Megalopolis. 
Thus  the  great  high  plateau  is  all  an  interchanging  varistaos 
•of  lofty  monntain  tops  and  correspondingly  deep  and  narrow 
valleys. 

The  western  part  of  Arkadia  is  well  drained  by  monntain 
torrents  that  quickly  carry  off  the  waters  of  rain  and  snov 
directly  into  the  Alpheios,  which  is  the  principal  river  of  the 
Peloponnesos,  or  into  its  tributary,  the  beautiful  Ladon.  Bat 
east  of  the  central  mountains  a  curious  phenomenon  is  of  fre- 
•qnent  occurrence.  Many  of  the  valleys  here  have  no  ootlet 
overground,  although  great  quantities  of  water  surge  down 
into  them.  But  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  closed  valleys 
there  is  a  natural,  opening  in  the  earth,  into  which  the  water 
runs,  and  thus  is  carried  off  through  underground  passages 
to  the  plains  below,  where  it  reappears  in  springs  and  sources 
of  small  rivers.  One  such  outlet  surges  up  as  fresh  water  ont 
in  the  sea,  near  Argos.   These  strange  chasms,  called  <'kata- 
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bothra  "  by  the  natives,  that  so  lustily  drink  in  this  snperflnons 
water,  are  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  of  the  yalleys.  Bnt 
on  a(M:onnt  of  the  quantities  of  mnd  and  wood  and  weeds 
which  this  water  carries  into  the '  'katabothra' '  a  stoppage  of  the 
chasm  sometimes  occars,  and  then  the  water  collects  and  stands 
in  the  valley,  forming  a  mountain  lake.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  such  water,  being  almost  stagnant,  becomes  a  source 
of  fevers  and  sickness  to  the  villagers  who  nestle  on  the  sloims 
round  about.  Accordingly  portions  of  Arkadia  are  justly 
regarded  as  unhealthy. 

Another  cause  that  contributes  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
villages  is  that  often  they  are  built  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  thus  do  not  enjoy  sufficient  direct  sunlight. 
Still  even  these  ill-famed  districts  are  not  notably  unhealthy. 
And  when  the  natives  speak  of  them  as  being  such,  they  mean 
that  these  regions  are  unhealthy  as  compared  with  the  other 
parts  of  Arkadia.  For  if  we,  in  our  northern  countries,  were 
condemned  to  live  with  the  other  surroundings  of  dirt  and 
privation  which  these  neighbors  of  the  closed  "katabothra" 
enjoy,  perhaps  we  would  all  very  soon  become  an  extinct 
people.  Excepting  these  partially  infected  regions,  the  cli- 
mate of  Arkadia  is  extremely  healthy  and  invigorating.  In 
summer  a  certain  fresh  and  at  times  even  raw  but  not  unpleas- 
ant air  is  continually  in  motion.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  a  northern  winter  with  our  notion  of  what  the 
climate  of  Greece  is.  This  is  because  literature  and  travel  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  sunny  climate  of  Attika  and 
other  seaside  portions  of  Greece,  bnt  have  omitted  to  impress 
us  with  the  fact  that  in  the  interior  and  mountainous  districts, 
the  climate  may  be  very  different.  Winter  up  here  is  long 
and  severe  ;  and  while  in  the  surrounding  plains  along  the  sea, 
the  orange  trees  bloom,  and  the  inhabitants  can  sit  in  the  open 
air  enjoying  the  southern  sun  in  December  and  January  and 
Febrnary,  on  these  heights  within  easy  sight  of  these  cozy 
plains,  the  natives  wrap  themselves  in  their  woolen  capotes  or 
huddle  round  their  primeval  hearths,  to  keep  warm.  But  in 
summer  they  have  their  turn  at  comfort,  for  while  the  men  of 
the  plains  swelter  in  almost  unendurable  heat,  up  here,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  hours  at  midday,  the  thermometer 
rests  at  about  seventy-five  degrees. 
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The  sea  washes  agaisst  every  side  of  the  Pelopranem. 
Bat  the  belt  of  plain  that  engMUes  Arkadia  has  alwajsim- 
Tented  the  Arkadians  from  becoming  a  maritimfi  people.  In 
this  respect  they  were  different  from  all  the  other  inpsrtuit 
tribes  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  tells  ns  that  in  the  elevoitk 
centnry  before  Christ  they  went  indeed  to  Asia  Minor  along 
with  the  other  Peloponnesians  to  fight  in  the  common  canaeoi 
the  Hellenes  against  the  Trojans.  Bnt  they  were  the  only 
tribe  that  possessed  no  ships  of  their  own ,  and  the  commanda- 
in-chief,  Agamemnon,  had  to  famish  vessels  to  transport  th«i 
across  the  Aegaean. 

This  island  character  of  Arkadia  caused  the  loss  of  it» 
ancient  name.  For  we  find  that  while  Arkadia,  with  nearly 
all  of  the  Peloponnesos  was  under  the  sway  of  the  FrcDch 
crusaders  and  their  heirs,  the  name  in  common  was  not  "Arka- 
dia", but  "Mesarea",  or  "The  Midlands".  That  its  sodeat 
name  shoold  have  disappeared  and  have  been  replaced  by  one 
that  simply  describes  the  locality  of  the  plateau,  is  notsoveiy 
remarkable  ;  for  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Franks,  moat 
of  the  old  Greek  names  had  entirely  disappeared  fromtiM 
months  and  the  memory  of  the  people,  giving  place  to  new 
ones,  not  of  Hellenic  but  of  Slavonic  origin,  many  of  which 
are  for  some  reason  not  yet  explained. 

This  presence  of  Slavonic  place-names  is  indeed  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  Arkadian  and  mediaeval  Greek  history  in  general 
For  when  the  French  under  Champlitte  and  Villehardnin  cane 
here  in  the  year  1205,  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Constanti' 
nople  by  the  Europeans  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  they  foand  ia 
Arkadia  a  population  which  in  all  respects  seemed  to  be  Greek, 
speaking  a  Hellenic  dialect  and  having  none  bnt  Greek  tradi- 
tions. And  yet  many  of  the  names  of  places  were,  and  still 
continue  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  hellenize  thoa, 
Slavonic. 

The  Franks,  who  came  here  as  stray  Crusaders,  held  moit 
of  the  Peloponnesos,  which  then  was  called  the  "  Mores,"—* 
name  which  thus  has  made  its  way  into  Western  literatore- 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  For  more 
than  one  hundred  years  Arkadia  was  a  part  of  this  "  Princi- 
pality of  Achaia,"  as  the  Frank  possessions  in  the  Moreawert 
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called.  Under  the  control  of  these  vigoroas  Westerners  the 
Feloponnesos,  which  previously  had  suffered  indescribably 
from  repeated  invasions  and  pillagings,  began  to  revive.  Ar- 
kadia  especially  began  to  flourish,  and  this  in  spite  of  an 
unbroken  series  of  little  wars,  either  between  rival  French 
-barons  who  lived  in  their  strongholds  on  the  hilltops,  or 
between  the  barons  and  their  cuntinnally-rebellious  subjects, 
or  against  foes  from  without.  All  throaghout  the  land  the 
French  built  forts  and  walled  towns ;  in  prominent  and  impreg- 
nable positions  they  erected  castles  and  watch-towers  to  pre- 
serve their  own  and  the  public  safety.  In  their  castles  the 
French  princes  and  barons  lived,  surrounded  by  knights  and 
vassals  of  Hellenic  as  well  as  of  Western  blood,  in  a  romantic 
and  savage  grandeur  that  equalled  the  chivalric  life  of  their 
kinsmen  in  Europe.  But  they  have  passed  away.  The  frown- 
ing ruins  of  their  castles  still  crown  the  tops  of  hills  and  crags. 
Some  of  their  fortresses,  like  that  of  Karytaena,  were  so  strong, 
and  so  well  built,  that  five  hundred  years  later  they  were  use- 
ful in  the  long  wars  between  the  Moslems  and  Christians  of 
Oreece  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  And  although 
the  spears  of  the  iron  knights  no  longer  glitter  from  these 
medieval  castles,  they  are  not  any  the  less  a  source  of  fear  to 
the  Arkadian  peasant.  For  many  of  them  have  been  repeopled 
by  another  set  of  beings,  more  dangerous  even  than  the  mailed 
soldiers — by  cobolds  and  nereids  and  other  spiteful  supernatu- 
ral spirits  that  delight  in  vexing  mankind.  These  ruins  are 
avoided  in  time  of  night.  In  the  folklore  of  the  people,  as 
preserved  around  their  winter  firesides  in  story  and  song,  there 
is  much  that  recalls  the  domination  of  the  Franks ;  and  tales 
relating  to  fair  daughters  of  princes  and  daring  rescues  by 
knights,  as  told  in  connection  with  these  crumbling  old  ruins, 
«.re  often  a  remnant  of  the  songs  of  adventure  and  chivalry 
that  were  sung  in  these  once  splendid  halls  by  the  world -famed 
troubadours  of  the  strangers. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Franks  the  country  had  relapsed 
into  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  to  reach  this  stage  on  a  downward  course  is  more  sad  and 
hopeless  than  to  reach  it  ascending  from  savagery.  Life  in 
Arkadia  had  again  become  a  very  simple  affair,  compared 
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with  that  of  developed  oiyiliiation.  All  were  either  shepherds 
or  peasante.  Of  ooaree,  it  may  be  tme  that  this  is  the  natnnl 
life  for  Arkadians ;  bat  it  is  not  neoeesarj  to  note  that  among 
peasants  and  shepherds  there  may  be  an  immensely  long  scale 
of  degrees  of  cultare  and  intelligence.  Here  they  were  in  the 
lowest.  In  all  Arkadia  there  was  bnt  one  school,  as  far  as  we 
know,  and  that  was  a  monastic  institution  fonnded  in  the 
tenth  century  near  the  charmingly-sitnated  town  of  Demetsana. 
by  a  citizen  of  that  place  who  had  gone  to  Constantinople  and 
risen  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Patriarch  Polyevktos  and 
the  Emperor  Nikephoros  Phokas.  This  monastery  still  exists, 
bnilt  in  the  cliffs  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Lonsios :  but 
its  property  has  been  confiscated,  its  library  has  been  mostly 
destroyed,  and  its  beantifnl  Byzantine-domed  chnrch  is  ready 
to  fall  into  decay.  The  only  institutions  of  civilization  in 
those  days  were  the  churches  and  monasteries,  both  of  which 
were  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  of 
the  monasteries  provision  was  continually  made  to  have  a  few 
men  that  were  capable  of  reading  and  writing.  Accordingly, 
in  these  religious  retreats  some  spark  of  book  knowledge  was 
certainly  kept  alive. 

Although  no  other  foreigners  ever  exercised  so  long  a  sway 
over  the  Arkadians  as  did  the  Franks,  with  the  exception  of 
their  successors,  the  Moslems,  yet  when  the  Prankish  dominion 
came  to  an  end,  that  happened  again  which  had  happened 
with  all  previous  strangers ;  although  they  left  many  out- 
ward marks  and  monuments  of  their  dominion  here,  they 
had  almost  no  influence  whatever  on  the  people  as  a  race.  As 
to  the  French,  after  their  power  was  destroyed,  chiefly  by  other 
Westerners  and  especially  by  the  Catalans  of  Spain,  most  of 
them  returned  to  Europe.  Those  who  remained  did  so  becanse 
they  had  intermarried  with  natives,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
in  Arkadia.  These,  adopting  the  religion  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  Arkadians,  became  themselves  out-and-out  natives.  And 
only  their  names,  preserved  even  to  this  day  here  and  there, 
betray  the  Gallic  origin  of  their  wild  offspring. 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  the  ancient  Arkadians  boasted  to  be  the 
oldest.  Their  traditions  declared  them  to  have  existed  before 
the  moon  was  made.   They  claimed  that  they  were  the  first  of 
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men  to  come  together  and  build  a  city,  and  that  this  city  was 
LykoBOura.  That  Lykosonra  was  an  exceedingly  old  and  rev- 
erend city  is  evident.  It  is  to-day  sacred  to  every  worshipper 
of  thebeaatifal  in  art,  because  of  the  wonderful  pieces  of  scnlp- 
ture  unearthed  there  a  few  years  ago.  These  treasures,  repre- 
senting the  acme  of  ancient  Greek  art,  are  now  kept  at  Athena 
in  the  National  Museum.  At  Lykosonra,  in  antiquity,  Demeter,. 
the  mild  earth-goddess,  and  her  mysterious  daughter,  Kore,. 
were  esi>eoially  worshipi>ed.  The  ruins  of  Lykosonra  may 
still  be  located,  in  virtue  of  the  discoveries  referred  to,  on  the 
slope  of  Mount  Lykaeon,  which  likewise  is  associated  with, 
the  oldest  stories  and  theogony  of  Arkadia.  On  this  moun- 
tain Zevs  was  born,  the  chief  of  the  deities  that  succeeded  ta 
the  old  Pelasgian  dynasty  of  Kronos,  and  here  it  was  that 
Hagno  and  her  associate  nymphs  took  care  of  him  as  an 
infant.  On  the  top  of  Lykeion  there  was  a  shrine  sacred  t& 
Zevs,  which  no  mortal  ever  desired  to  enter.  For  whatever 
living  creature  passed  within  it  lost  its  shadow  therein  and 
was  doomed  to  die  within  a  year.  But  this  holy  monntaia 
possesses  a  more  tangible  fame,  for  even  in  the  days  of  the 
periegete  Pavsanias,  when  it  was  not  customary  to  introduce 
into  literature  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  this  traveller 
makes  an  exception  in  his  visit  to  Lykaeon,  and  records  the 
vastness  and  beauty  of  the  view  from  its  summit.  Lykaeon  is^ 
in  fact,  one  of  those  i)oints  from  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
Peloponnesos  can  be  seen  rolling  itself  out  in  all  directions. 
And  the  roads  that  lead  up  to  Lykaeon  and  Lykosonra  from 
the  town  of  Megalopolis,  founded  by  Epameinondas  the 
Theban,  as  a  bulwark  against  inroads  from  Sparta,  pass  along 
wild  and  interesting  mountain  slopes. 

As  being  an  early  and  revered  center  of  religion  and  ot 
other  civilization.  Mount  Lykaeon  remained  important  even 
in  historic  times.  In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  a  beau- 
tiful silver  coin,  with  a  head  of  Zevs  on  it,  was  minted  here 
at  Lykosonra,  to  be  used  as  the  common  monetary  unity  of 
such  cities  as,  loosely  leagued  together,  formed  what  is  knowit 
in  history  as  the  Arkadian  Confederacy.  These  early  coins,, 
as  well  as  different  later  ones,  that  likewise  bear  the  head 
of  Zevs,  are  still  found  in  the  soil  and  in  the  beds  of  the 
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JMrantain  torrents  of  Arkadia,  and  thas  find  their  way  into 
the  nnmismatical  collections  of  Athens  and  Europe. 

Not  only  the  sublime  Zers,  but  also  other  Arkadian  dei* 
ties  had  shrines  at  or  near  Lykosonra.  The  high  Nomian 
mountains  that  run  towards  the  west  from  Lykeion  were 
favorite  haunts  of  the  shepherd  god  Pan,  a  dei^  that  nata- 
rally  plays  an  imi)ortant  rdle  in  the  mythology  of  this  land 
of  shepherds  and  peasants. 

The  Arkadians  of  old  were  lovers  of  music,  and  enjoyed 
widespread  fame  for  their  skill  therein.  The  music  of  the 
flute,  the  choice  instrument  of  their  beloved  Pan,  and  of  the 
harp,  were  dear  to  every  Arkadian  rustic.  He  thought,  at 
times,  that  he  conld  hear  the  soft  distant  notes  of  the  Ante 
of  Pan,  as  the  god  strolled  along  the  cool  streams,  or  sat  under 
the  plane-trees  in  the  Arkadian  grove.  And  on  the  slopes  of 
high  Kyllene,  which  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Arkadia,  ont- 
tops  even  the  neighboring  peaks  of  Aroania,  the  twanging  of 
the  strings  of  the  harp  could  be  heard,  for  here  it  was  that 
Hermes  found  the  huge  tortoise,  whose  shell  he  took,  and  by 
stretching  cords  across  it,  made  the  first  stringed  instrumentof 
this  kind.  These  Arkadian  music  myths  are  interesting 
when  coupled  with  the  historic  fact  that  the  Arkadians  were 
really  devotees  of  music,  in  its  simpler  forms.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  the  reliable  Polybios,  himself  a  native  of 
Megalopolis,  the  Arkadians  thought  it  no  great  loss  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  other  branches  of  learning,  but  regarded  it  a> 
a  disgrace  to  have  no  skill  in  music.  On  the  great  feast  days, 
the  young  men  took  active  part  in  representing  their  national 
religions  dramas  by  singing  the  choral  odes,  and  dancing  io 
the  orchestra  round  the  altar  of  Dionysos.  To  this  love  of 
music  did  Polybios  attribute  the  noble  and  good  charac- 
teristics of  the  ancient  Arkadians. 

Outside  of  their  skill  in  music,  the  Arkadians  had  no 
enviable  fame  in  the  intellectual  line.  They  were  even  pro-  i 
verbially  regarded  as  a  dull  people,  and  it  became  common  for  I 
the  later  Greek  comic  dramatists  to  describe  country  simple- 
tons by  the  phrase  "blastema  Arkadikon,"  or  "Arkadian  sap- 
lings." And  since  these  comedians  of  the  middle  period  mm 
followed  in  this  detail,  as  in  every  other  by  their  Latin  imi- 
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tatoTS,  the  term  "arcadiaa  jayenia,"  applied  to  some  awk- 
ward down,  may  often  hare  brought  roars  of  homeric  laughter 
from  the  audiences  of  the  old  open-air  theaters  of  Italy. 

But  for  all  that  the  Arkadians  had  their  sckohos,  and 
nea^  eniiiant  qoalities  in  other  ranks  of  life.  Only  in 
-dramatic  literature,  in  architecture,  and  in  sculpture  do  we  find 
a  dearth  of  native  Arkadian  talent.  Yet  even  in  these  lines 
they  may  not  hare  been  entirely  sterile.  For  Pavsanias  men- 
tions a  noteworthy  monument  which  he  saw  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Delphian  ApoUon,  representing  the  Arkadian  hero 
Azan  Arkas,  with  his  brothers  and  relations,  dedicated  at 
Delphi  by  the  men  of  Tegea,  and  made  by  the  native  Arka- 
dian sculptor  Samolis.  Among  their  scholars  the  most  emi- 
nent was  Polybios,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  philosophical 
of  the  long  series  of  writers  of  Greek  history,  son  of  one  of 
the  last  generals  that  fought  for  the  autonomy  of  G-reece. 
This  historian  is  he  who  as  a  boy  accompanied  his  father 
Lykortas  to  Messenia  and  brought  back  to  Megaloi>olis  the 
ashes  of  the  murdered  Philopoemen,  the  great  leader  whose 
skill  and  patriotism  won  for  him  in  history  the  title  of  "  the 
last  of  the  Greeks."  And  in  this  sorrowful  but  sublime  pro- 
cession, with  its  character  of  eternity,  like  the  reliefs  on  some 
old  funeral  marble,  it  was  the  young  Polybios  who  carried 
the  urn  with  the  dust  of  Philopoemen  in  it. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Arkadia  are  said  to  have  been 
Pelasgians.  But  who  the  Pelasgians  were  is  still  a  mystery. 
They  may  have  been  not  one  people,  but  a  conglomeration  of 
peoples  of  various  origin.  In  the  other  parts  of  Greece  these 
Pelasgians  retired  before  the  influx  of  the  newer  tribes,  that 
are  thought  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  most  of  the  historic 
Greeks.  But  here  in  Arkadia  the  Pelasgians  were  more  firmly 
•established,  and  continued  to  exist  in  these  mountain  fast- 
nesses down  to  the  beginning  of  historic  times  unmixed  with 
other  Greeks. 

The  mythical  progenitor  of  this  Pelasgian  people,  Pelasgos, 
was,  by  Arkadian  myth,  a  native  of  these  mountains.  Story 
holds  that  he  was  the  first  civilizer  of  the  Arkadians.  He 
taught  them  to  build  huts  for  shelter,  instead  of  living  in 
caves  or  in  the  open  air,  and  to  wear  clothes  made  of  skins. 
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He  taaght  them  to  select  their  food  with  more  care  from  the 
products  of  the  earth,  and  introduced  the  habit  of  eating  nuts 
from  a  certain  kind  of  oak  tree.  From  this  latter  circnmstano» 
the  Arkadians  became  known  in  literature  as  acom-eaters." 
This  special  kind  of  oak  tree  still  flourishes  all  throngboot 
Arkadia,  and  in  places  constitutes  beautiful  grovea.  But  the 
aooms  have  lost  their  value  as  food,  and  now  are  gathered 
before  becoming  ripe  and  sent  to  EnrojM,  to  be  used  as  a  chemi- 
cal in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

Besides  these  beautiful  groves  of  gnarled  oaks,  the  trees 
that  most  attract  attention  in  Arkadia  are  the  extensive  pine 
forests  that  cover  the  slopes  of  many  of  the  moantains. 
Unfortunately,  however,  although  the  Arkadian  is  highly 
capable  of  admiring  the  usefulness  and  the  cooling  shade  of 
a  tree  just  as  fully  as  though  he  had  stepped  alive  out  of  the 
pages  of  Theokritos,  yet  he  has  no  mercy  for  the  trees  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  shepherd.  Then  the  sense  of  beauty  yields  to 
the  spirit  of  personal  gain.  For  the  forests,  especially  those 
of  pine,  prevent  the  growth  of  grass,  and  therefore  are  often 
ruthlessly  set  fire  to  and  burned  by  these  shepherds,  to  increase 
the  extent  of  the  pasture  regions  on  the  mountains. 

Besides  the  oaks  and  the  pines  there  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where isolated  and  majestic  plane-trees,  which  are  especially 
numerous  along  the  streams  and  the  beds  of  torrents  and  by 
fountains.  Indeed,  along  one  stream,  which  the  traveller  may 
see  on  his  way  to  Lykosoura,  there  grew  such  a  profusion  of 
these  trees  in  antiquity  thatthe  river  was  called  "  Plataniston,'^ 
or  "  Plane-dell,"  and,  curiously  enough,  the  name  is  still  ap- 
plicable to  that  beautiful  region  for  the  same  reason. 

After  the  mythical  but  not  unreal  Pelasgos,  the  next  great 
benefactor  and  civilizer  of  the  Arkadians  was  the  hero  from 
whom  they  took  their  name,  as  the  instructive  myth  asserts. 
This  man  was  Azan  Arkas,  who  taught  them  how  to  turn  the 
wool  of  their  flocks  into  garments  through  the  arts  of  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  how  to  grind  grain  and  bake  it  into  bread, 
instead  of  eating  vegetable  materials  raw.  Arkas  had  learned 
from  the  mystic  Neoptolemos  of  Attika  the  cerean  art  of  sow- 
ing wheat  and  making  bread. 

Another  interesting  story  from  these  remote  days  is  that 
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Erander,  a  native  of  (the  Arkadian  town  of  Pallantion,  after 
Arkadia  had  become  entirely  civilized,  wandered  away  with 
a  band  of  adventaoas  followers,  eleven  hnndred  years  before 
Ohrist,  and  came  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a  colony, 
and  gave  to  his  new  home  the  name  of  his  native  town,  Pallan- 
tion. But  in  time  the  name  changed  itself  by  distortion  into 
Palation."  And  from  this  name  came  the  appellation  of  the 
"Palatine  Hill."  Bvander's  colony  afterwards  grew,  by 
accessions  from  the  surrounding  country,  into  the  great  city 
of  Borne.  With  him  Evander  brought  to  Latium  a  knowledge 
of  music,  as  was  natural  for  an  Arkadian  to  du,  and  the  old 
-Greek  alphabet,  which  by  slight  modifications  constituted  later 
the  alphabet  of  the  Romans.  Thus  from  Arkadia,  according 
to  the  story,  were  the  first  germs  of  civilization  introduced 
into  Italy. 

Although  the  land  of  Arkadia  constitutes  a  physical  unit 
when  contrasted  with  the  lands  lying  about  it,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, by  the  smaller  mouutains  within  it,  divided  into  a  number 
of  vales,  which  by  their  nature  constitute  so  many  immense 
dens,  so  to  speak,  within  which  the  rustic  inhabitants  lived 
practically  in  independence  of  each  other.  This  was  the  case 
in  antiquity  ;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  when  insecurity  of  life 
increased  here,  there  existed  almost  no  relations  whatsoever 
between  inhabitants  of  neighboring  valleys,  unless  we  call  by 
this  name  the  continual  little  wars  of  town  against  town,  to 
settle  disputes  regarding  the  right  to  pasture  flocks  on  dis- 
puted mountains.  Even  in  the  last  century  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  rarely,  and  most  of  them  never,  visited 
those  villages  distant  only  a  walk  of  two  hours. 

The  gruff  Arkadian  was  not,  and  is  not,  a  man  to  make 
friends.  In  antiquity  the  Arkadians  usually  had  no  allies 
among  other  Greeks,  but  always  had  powerful  and  merciless 
enemies,  especially  the  jealous  Spartans.  They  generally 
knew  how  to  protect  themselves,  however,  and  were  among 
the  last  of  the  Greeks  to  see  their  independence  torn  away 
from  them. 

After  Greece  became  a  Roman  province,  the  various 
Arkadian  towns  took  part  in  the  successive  civil  wars  that 
divided  the  Roman  Empire.    And  with  the  exception  of  the 
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•ingle  city  of  Mantineia,  tliaee  unlucky  Arkadians,  out  of  a 
spirit  of  stubborn  opposition  and  praiseworthy  brarery, 
always  took  sides  with  the  weaker  party,  and  e<>n8eqnently 
were  always  doomed  to  be  left  with  the  vanquished.  Thus, 
when  Sulla  carried  war  into  Greece  in  .order  to  drive  out  the 
armies  of  Mithridates,  the  Arkadians  stood  against  the  cmel 
Roman,  under  the  banners  of  the  hellenized  Asiatic.  liater, 
in  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  which  ended  by  the 
victory  of  Caesar  on  the  battlefield  of  Pharsalos,  they  fonght 
on  the  side  of  the  defeated  Pompey.  And  when,  after  the 
assassination  of  Caesar,  Brutus  and  Cassius  tried  to  stand 
against  the  forces  of  Octavins  and  Antony  in  the  passes  of  the 
gold  mines  near  Philippi,  the  Arkadians,  spurred  on  with  the 
promise  of  being  allowed  to  plunder  Sparta  if  victorious  in 
this  battle,  partook  of  the  results  of  the  hopeless  defeat  of 
Brutus  and  his  associate.  And  finally,  when  Antony  turned 
against  his  former  friend  Octavins,  and  was  doomed  to  defeat 
in  the  world-famed  naval  battle  of  Aktion,  most  of  the  Arlu- 
dian  towns  had  taken  sides  with  Antony, — fated  to  be  with 
the  vanquished. 

This  unbroken  series  of  ill-fortune,  together  with  other 
causes  of  decay,  brought  ruin  to  Arkadia.  The  geographer 
Strabon,  who,  early  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  travelled 
over  a  good  portion  of  the  civilised  world,  describes  other 
parts  of  G-reece  in  detail,  but  avoided  going  to  Arkadia, 
remarking  that  its  great  cities  had  passed  away,  and  nothing 
but  heaps  of  ruins  marked  their  former  sites,  and  that  the 
country  was  desolate. 

Although  Strabon's  sorrowful  epitaph  over  the  dead  cities 
of  Arkadia  was  something  of  an  exaggeration,  nevertheless  it 
is  true  that  the  period  of  great  desolation  had  begun.  This 
was  increased  by  the  frequent  inroads  of  later  invaders,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  Alaric  and  the  Goths  in  806  A.  D.,  and  by 
the  destructive  assistance  of  earthquakes  and  plagues. 

After  the  departure  of  the  French,  the  betterment  in  the 
condition  of  affairs  introduced  by  them  again  decayed  under 
the  demoralizing  rule  of  the  Ottomans,  which  lasted  down  to 
the  present  century.  But  a  certain  spirit  of  Western  chivalry, 
due  in  part  to  this  Prankish  rule,  Continued  to  thrive  from 
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that  time  on  in  the  moontun  fastneseM.  Its  TOtaries  were 
the  oelebrated^klephts,  or  mountain  refugees,  who  preferred  to- 
be  roving  outlaws  and  wild  adventurers  rather  than  to  submit 
to  the  rule  of  the  Crescent.  And  when,  in  1821,  the  war- 
atorm  of  freedom  burst  out,  it  was  Arkadia  that  furnished 
the  most  reliable  soldiers  of  the  Peloponnesos,  and  the  great- 
est hero  of  the  war,  Kolokotrones. 

The  present  inhabitants  are  in  character  much  like  the 
ancient, — hospitable,  as  are  all  mountaineers,  but  yet  not  ready 
or  willing  to  make  friendship  with  others  than  their  own  towns- 
men. They  still  possess  the  uncouth  and  strong  wit  of  their 
classic  ancestors,  together  with  their  disregard  for  much  learn- 
ing. Their  famed  love  of  music  is  lost.  For  the  songs  of  the 
peasants  and  shepherds  cannot  have  the  least  claim  in  that 
line. 

As  in  antiquity,  so  now,  the  inhabitants  never  live  in  iso- 
lated houses,  but  always  in  groups,  forming  hamlets  or  towns. 
All  Arkadia  now  possesses  but  one  center  large  enough  to  be 
called  a  city,  Tripolis,  which  occupies  a  position  between  the 
ruins  of  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  and  is  the  modem  successor  of 
these  famous  cities ;  and  yet  ancient  Arkadia  had  at  least  a 
dozen  cities  more  important  than  this  modem  Tripolis. 

Many  of  the  modem  villages  are  very  picturesque ;  all  of 
them  are  situated  most  romantically.  The  principal  buildings 
in  every  village  are  the  churches.  The  stranger  is  often  sur- 
prised to  find  such  imposing  edifices  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  village  of  huts.  But  the  Arkadian  of  to-day,  like  hia 
ancestors,  is  religious, — more  religious  than  good.  He  de- 
lights in  feasts,  and  in  the  ''panegyrics,"  or  occasions  of 
dancing,  singing  and  eating  that  accompany  church  celebra- 
tions. Every  mountain-top  is  crowned  witii  a  chapel,  and  has 
its  analogous  feast-day,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
to  which  the  mountain  belongs  ascend  to  the  little  platean 
round  the  chapel,  many  of  them  dressed  in  mountain  costumes 
of  kilt  and  fez,  where  they  first  hear  Mass,  and  then  amuse 
themselves  in  lively  songs  and  vigorous  dances,  and  in  feast- 
ings,  in  which  roast  lamb  and  resined  wine  play  the  chief  r61e> 
It  is  also  common  to  build  chapels  near  springs  of  cool  water. 
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These  latter  chapels  are  often  sacred  to  the  Madonna,  under 
the  title  of  "zoodochos  pege,"  or  ''the  Fountain  that  con- 
tains the  Life-Girer,"  referring  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as 
Mother  of  God,  while  the  chapels  on  monntain-tops  are  nan- 
ally  dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elias  or  to  the  Ascension  of  Oar 
Lord. 

That  the  ancient  Arkadians  were  likewise  religions  is  evi- 
dent in  many  ways,  and  tangibly  by  the  fact  that  they  boilt 
most  beautiful  and  costly  tern  pies.  Two  of  the  noblest  temples 
of  the  Peloponnesos  were  in  Arkadia  ;  one  at  Tegea,  sacred 
to  Athena  Alea,  and  the  other  at  Bassae,  built  in  honor  of 
ApoUon  Epikourios.  Of  ApoUon's  temple  splendid  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen  ;  and  of  Athena's  shrine  there  exist  beaatifnl 
pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  pediments  and  frieze.  What  a 
pity  for  the  artistic  fame  of  Arkadia  that  these  temples  had  to 
be  built  by  foreign  artists  !  For  the  masterpiece  at  Bassae  is 
the  work  of  Iktinos  the  Athenian,  who  built  the  famous 
Parthenon  on  the  akropolis  of  Athens;  and  the  temple  of 
Athena  at  Tegea  was  planned  and  decorated  by  the  equally 
famous  sculptor  and  architect,  Skopas,  from  the  island  of 
Paros. 

The  villages  are  often  situated  at  the  heads  of  streams,  on 
the  sloi)es  of  theatre-shaped  dells,  where  the  gushing  fountains 
aerve  both  for  furnishing  drinking  water,  which  the  Greek, 
despite  his  like  for  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  regards  as 
the  most  luxurious  of  beverages,  and  for  irrigating  the  gardens 
that  often  surround  the  houses  of  the  smaller  villages. 

These  village  fountains  are  the  beginnings  of  mountain 
torrents,  which  flow  on  until  most  of  them  empty  into  the 
Alpheios  or  its  tributary,  the  Ladon.  These  two  rivers  carry 
oflE  mostly  all  the  waters  of  western  and  southern  Arkadia. 
The  source  of  the  Ladon  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  imagina- 
ble. It  rises,  a  full  stream,  suddenly  out  of  the  earth  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aroanian  mountains.  In  this  Ladon,  as  well  as 
in  the  crystal  Lousios,  in  which  the  nymphs  used  to  bathe  the 
infant  Zevs,  the  most  beautiful  of  streams,  and  in  other 
mountain  torrents,  there  is  an  abundance  of  finest  speckled 
trout  and  other  fresh  water  fish,  which  would  afford  excellent 
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-sport,  bat  which  the  natives  kill  and  oatoh  by  exploding 
•dynamite  in  the  streams. 

These,  then,  are  the  wonderfol  hills  and  valleys  and 
streams  of  Arkadia,  with  their  untamed  denizens,  and  some- 
thing of  their  long  and  varied  history  of  myth  and  lore, 
which  make  np  the  poetical  land  that,  on  acconnt  of  its 
«cenery,  has  been  called  "the  Switzerland  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesos." 

Dakiel  Quikn. 

Kalabryta,  Greece. 
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Thtt  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  (1802-1865),  by  Wilftid 
Wsrd  (Fonrth  edition),  Longnuuu,  Qnai  &  Co.     Loiid<m  and 
New  York,  1900,  2  vols.  Stol,  pp.  579,  656. 
Oat  of  the  oorrespondence  of  the  Cardinal,  the  msteriala  collected 
hj  Father  Morris,  S.  J.,  the  reminiacencefl  of  schoolmates  and  oontan- 
poraries,  and  other  docnments  of  Talne,  Mr.  Ward  has  compiled  t 
life  of  Nicholas  Wiseman  that  adds  a  new  and  osefnl  chapter  to  tbt 
historj  of  modem  English  Catholicism.   After  all,  it  was  he  who  held 
the  reins  of  goremment  at  Weslaninster  daring  the  stirring  dendei 
which  saw  the  great  inflnx  of  Oxford  men  and  the  nameroos  astooidi- 
ing  conTerdons  of  the  most  notable  men  and  women  in  English  aocietj. 
It  was  throagh  him  that  the  new  opportanities  and  openings  for  CathoU- 
cism  were  not  allowed  to  lie  onosed.   He  spent  himself  in  planning, 
suggesting,  and  urging.   By  tongue  and  pen  and  action  he  was  enr 
in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle,  ever  a  graitleman  and  a  patriot  bat 
ever  also  a  sturdy  and  unflinching  man  of  faith.   When  one  considers 
the  strain  of  the  work  of  a  Catholic  bishop  in  London,  one  can  but 
wonder  at  the  versatility  and  power  of  labor  that  distinguish  this  great 
man.   Not  to  speak  of  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  earlier  years  in  the 
line  of  Syriac  and  Arabic,  his  occasional  lectures,  sermons,  and  dis- 
courses are  of  themselves  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  apologetic 
literature,  and  serviceable  for  graerations  to  come.   He  was,  indeed,  a 
"vir  felicis  memoriae,"  to  which  was  added  a  more  than  common  power 
of  conoentrating  all  his  thought  and  erudition  on  the  problem  befoce 
him.   Had  he  lived  on  at  Bome  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Via  di  M<a- 
serrato,  he  would  have  been  another  Cancellieri  or  Marini, — ^indeed,  all 
his  life  he  gave  the  impression  of  a  great  savant  of  the  Italian  school, 
doubled  with  the  maimer  and  temper  of  a  princely  ecclesiastic  of  the 
eighteenth  century.   It  is  doubtful  if  any  foreigner  ever  entered  Bome 
who  was  more  deeply  and  intimately  impressed  with  her  spirit.   In  him 
the  "Alma  Urbs  "  found  an  apostoUo  soul  not  too  unworthy  to  be  placed 
beside  an  Augnstine  of  Canterbury,  and  like  him  anxious  to  set  up  in 
England  a  replica  of  that 

"  Boma  f elix  quae  dnornm  principum 
Es  consecrata  glorioso  sanguine." 

(S4») 
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In  this  light  we  mast  read  those  pages  of  Mr.  Ward's  hook  whicb 
deecrihe  the  administration  of  the  archdiocese,  the  foundations  of  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  the  reUitions  of  Henry  Edward  Manning  to  the 
Cardinal,  the  deposition  or  "  liberation  "  of  Archbishop  Errington  f romr 
his  coadjutorship,  the  relations  with  the  Old  Catholics  of  England  after 
the  development  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  foundation  of  the- 
Hierarchy  in  1850,  the  government  of  St.  Edmund's  and  of  Oscott  Col- 
lege. This  life  is  written  with  "  pietas  "  and  moderation.  It  abonndS' 
in  original  materials,  and  though  quite  bulky  (1235  pp.)  does  not  pall 
on  the  reader,  so  varied  is  the  panorama  in  which  the  son  of  the  merchxat 
of  Seville  claims  our  undivided  attention.  Involuntarily  that  other 
Englishman  of  humble  birth,  Wolsey,  the  son  of  the  butcher  of  Ipswich, 
comes  before  us  as  we  peruse  these  pages,  and  we  are  struck  with  two 
things, — the  self -identity  of  English  Catholicism  after  a  trituration  of 
three,  centuries,  and  the  marvellous  democracy  of  opportunity  and 
advancement  that  obtains  in  the  Catholic  Church,  so  often  accused  of 
being  the  enemy  of  intellect,  energy,  progress  and  happy  innovation. 
Again,  Wiseman  recalls  Wolsey  by  a  certain  stately  port  and  manner,  aa 
-well  as  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education, — 

"Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich,  and  Oxford  1   One  of  which  fell  with  him 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  man  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue." 

—Hmry  VIII.  (IV.  2). 

The  passion  of  learning  was  dominant  in  Wiseman,  but  it  was  no  dry 
and  self-centred  passion.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  an  apostle  of  light  and 
activity,  an  opponent  of  every  stagnation  and  "  arm-chair  "  policy.  Hiff 
hand  lies  yet  on  the  rudder  of  English  Catholicism,  and  his  noble  and 
unselfish  spirit  is  yet  predominant  in  its  counsels.  T.  J.  S. 


The  Testament  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  translated  by  E.  M.  Bix,  withi 
preface  by  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.  St.  Louis :  B.  Herder,  1900.  8°,. 
pp.  230.  $1.00. 

This  excellent  book  offers  in  an  English  dress  the  original  account  of 
his  conversion  and  spiritual  experience  by  St  Ignatius  himself.  It  is  iu 
the  shape  of  notes  of  conversations  held  with  Father  Louis  Gonzalez 
between  1553  and  1555.   These  notes  were  taken  down  in  Spanish  and 
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Italian  by  unanneiiBef  of  the  latter.  Their  original  text  haa  nerer  bem 
published,  bnt  the  Latin  translation  of  them  made  by  P.  Dn  Condray 
was  used  by  the  Bollandists  in  their  life  of  St  Ignatius  in  the  aeTenth 
Joly  Tolnme.  This  antobiog^phy  is  osoally  known  as  the  "Acta  qoae- 
dam"  and  was  accessible  to  both  Ribadeneira  and  Man  are.  The  present 
translation  is  the  Latin  version  just  mentioned,  which  haa  somehow 
found  its  way  into  the  Vatican  Archives,  bound  up  with  <*the  very  sheets 
on  which  the  (Spanish  and  Italian)  amanuenses  of  Father  Gonzalez  wrote 
at  his  dictation,"  Father  George  Tyrrell  adds  to  the  text  judicious 
historical  and  theologico-historical  observations,  and  Father  Thurston 
furnishes  a  select  bibliography  of  "sources"  and  ^'literature"  for  the 
study  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Society.  The  text  of  the  autobiography 
is  provided  with  explanatory  notes  and  elucidations.  Altogether,  we 
have  in  these  pages  a  very  useful  and  timely  contribution  to  oar  hagio- 
graphical  literature,  one  that  may  be  read  by  every  one  with  profit  for 
mind  and  heart  T.  J.  S. 


Le  Blenheureux  Raymond  Lullc  (1132-1315)  par  Marius  Andre. 
Paris:  Lecoffre,  1900;  8",  pp.  216. 
The  editor  of  "  Les  Saints"  introduces  this  volume  with  the  follov- 
ing  remarks:  "Here  is  one  of  the  'Blessed'  long  forgotten,  but  truly 
«riginal  and  new  in  his  present  aspect.  It  has  been  hitherto  the  custom 
to  class  him  among  those  scholastics  who  ranged  from  the  dryness  and 
stiffness  of  their  syllogisms  to  the  reveries  of  iJchemy.  A  contemptuous 
phrase  or  two  was  all  he  could  look  for  in  the  manuals  of  philosophy. 
Scarcely  did  we  know  that  he  was  really  declared  a  ^Bienheureux." 
While  the  present  volume  does  not  pretend  to  discover  a  new  philosopher, 
it  does  present  us  with  a  thinker  quite  free  from  the  follies  of  alchemy, — 
«  profound  theologian,  an  apostle  resolute  on  impressing  both  language 
and  logic  into  the  service  of  the  truths  of  religion,  a  man  of  action,  an 
extraordinary  missionary,  a  martyr,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lover  of 
nature,  a  poet,  a  troubadour  of  the  south,  a  writer  of  inexhaustible 
'Capacity,  whose  varied  works  deserve  a  place  beside  those  mediaeval 
romances  in  which  a  burning  imagination  was  wont  to  personify  all 
things  and  to  throw  all  thought  into  allegories  and  symbols,  at  once 
tender  and  precious,  delicately  conceived  and  breathing  with  passion. 
In  these  pages  we  hear  of  his  stormy  youth,  his  conversion,  his  brusque 
eepu^tion  from  his  family,  his  long  journeys  through  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  his  insistence  with  popes,  emperors  and  kings  to  bring  about  the 
unity  of  the  Church  and  to  conquer  the  world  of  Islam,  his  ^orts  to 
save  the  Templars  from  their  own  decadence  as  well  as  from  the  cruel 
rapacity  of  their  enemies, — in  a  word,  we  behold  a  man  not  unworthy  to 
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take  place  between  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  work  he  continues,  and 
St.  Ignatias  Loyola,  whom  he  somehow  foreshadows.  As  we  read  these 
analyses  or  extracts  from  his  works,  in  which  Theology  is  cast  into  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  talk  and  act,  are  apos- 
trophized, listened  to,  served  and  obeyed  ;  in  which  the  thought  of  his 
Lady  in  heaven  mingles  with  his  arguments,  his  sighs  and  his  tears,  we 
are  carried  back  at  once  to  the  heroic  age  of  the  old  romances  of  chivalry 
and  the  days  of  the  great  Trecento."  T.  J.  S. 

Cosmologie  Hindouc,  Dien,  I'Homme  et  la  Nature,  d'aprCs  le  Bh&ga- 
vata — Pur&n&,  par  A.  Ronssel,  Paris,  Maisonneuve,  1898.  Svo,  pp. 
384. 

Fire  Roussel,  of  the  French  Oratory,  presents  in  this  work  a  summarj 
of  the  teachings  of  the  old  Hindoo  poem,  the  BhSgavata  Pur&n&,  a  kind 
of  Brahmanic  encyclopaedia  in  which  the  Indian  imi^nation  has  laid 
np  its  dreams  and  broodiugs  on  God,  man,  and  the  outside  world.  Some 
modern  Indianists  will  have  it  that  the  New  Testament  has  drawn  from 
this  work  all  that  is  original  and  vigorous  in  its  Christianity,  and  that 
Vishnu-Krishna  is  the  prototype  of  Christ — the  Man-God.  Hence  a 
preliminary  question  arises  as  to  the  date  of  the  Bhigavata.  Barth  in 
his  "  Religion  des  Indes"  (p.  112)  says  that  the  eighteen  principal  Puranis 
are  undated,  cover  in  their  formation  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
copy  one  another.  Eugene  Bumonf  admits  that  the  compilation  of 
the  B.  is  modem,  though  its  materials  are  old,  and  that  there  is  in  it  no 
trace  of  Greek  or  Christian  ideas,  nor  indeed  have  any  positive  traces  of 
such  been  discovered  in  any  Indian  work.  Perhaps,  in  its  present  form, 
the  B.  is  the  compilation  of  a  hand  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury A.  D.  On  the  other  hand  P6re  Ronssel  demands  stronger  proofs 
thfm  are  yet  forthcoming  that  the  Bh&gavata  is  filled  with  "  infiltrations 
6vang6liques." 

Following  the  translations  of  Bumonf  and  Hanvette-Besnault,  which 
he  has  himself  controlled,  especially  in  all  passages  cited  in  his  book, 
P^re  Roussel  extracts  and  classes  methodically  the  statements  of  the 
Bible  concerning  the  unity  of  €h>d,  trinity,  incarnation,  pantheism, 
M&y&  (illusion)  divine  goodness  and  providmce,  destiny,  salvation. 
Then  follows  the  doctrine  of  man,  his  education,  life,  death,  caste,  faith, 
good  works,  detachment,  devotion  and  devotees.  Finally  come  the  out- 
side world,  creation,  the  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  Pralayas,  or  quad- 
ruple destruction  by  fire. 

With  these  texts  before  us,  we  can  appreciate  the  conclusions  of  Pire 
Ronssel  (pp.  373-384)  that  while  there  is  a  kinship  of  phraseology 
between  the  Hindoo  and  Christian  doctrines,  there  is  no  real  similarity 
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of  ideas.  The  Hindoo  monotheiBm  abolishes  all  reality  of  existence  oat- 
side  of  God,  and  is  therefore  a  pantheism.  The  Hindoo  doctrine  of 
Creation  conceives  a  pre-existent  matter,  a  kind  of  spider-like  spinning 
of  being  ont  of  itself.  Its  trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnn  and  Siva  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  co-eqnal  triune  Ood,  bat  of  dirinities  aneqoal 
among  themselves  and  admitting  above  them  a  distinct  fourth  being,  the 
divine  essence.  Though  the  Hindoos  had  the  idea  of  a  virgin-mother, 
yet  Vishnu  is  not  bom  of  one,  but  according  to  the  conunon  way  of 
nature.  The  redemption  of  Vishnu  is  only  a  final  sinking  of  indi- 
viduality  in  the  universal  soul,  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  Beatific 
Vision  of  the  Christian  teaching.  "If  ve  compare  the  august  person 
■of  Jesus  Christ,"  says  Fire  Roussel,  "  with  Vishnu  in  some  of  hia 
Avatars;  if  we  place  the  birth  of  the  Infant  Ood,  as  related  in  the 
Oospel  beside  the  birth  of  Krishna  as  it  is  told  in  the  B.  we  do  indeed 
find  details  of  similarity  that  cannot  easily  be  attributed  to  chance,  yet, 
if  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  late  date  of  the  final  recension  of  the 
B.  and  again  on  the  historical  fact  of  the  early  preaching  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  very  heart  of  India,  we  shall  easily  understand  that  the 
last  compiler  of  the  B.,  whether  it  was  Vopadeva  or  another,  might  have 
made  use  of  the  Oospel  narrative,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  order  to  orna- 
ment his  narrative."  M.  Roussel  refers  to  the  "notes  savantes  et  sub- 
etantielles"  of  M.  Sylvain  Levi,  entitled  "Notes  sur  les  Indo-Scythes,*' 
•especially  on  "  Saint  Thomas,  Oondophares  et  Mazdeo,"  published  in  the 
Journal  Anatique,  Nov.-Dec.,  1896,  and  Jan.-Feb.,  1897.  As  a  matter 
<of  fact,  Krishna  is  as  legendary  a  god  as  the  one  whose  avatar  he  is  said 
to  be,  while  only  the  boldest  scepticism  or  the  most  insensate  atheism 
Jias  ever  ventured  to  deny  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  book  of 
Pire  Eonssel  is  an  excellent  side-reading  for  all  philosophers  who  are 
Anxious  to  know  the  genuine  teachings  of  Brahmanism. 

T.  J.  S. 


rUnlveralte  d'Avlgnon  aux  XVII.  ct  XVIII.  sieclcs,  par  J.  Mar- 

chand.    Paris :  Picard,  1900  ;  8°,  pp.  326. 

The  history  of  the  old  "Studium"  of  Avignon  has  a  very  special 
interest  for  us.  It  was  a  pontifical  nniversii^  (1303-1792),  and  thongh 
it  was  principally  a  school  of  law  in  tUroque  jure,  nevertheless  it  was 
governed  to  some  extent  by  the  representative  of  Borne  at  Avignon,  and 
never  failed  to  have  recourse  to  the  Holy  See  when  its  privileges  or  rights 
were  threatened.  The  work  of  M.  Marchand  treats  of  the  constitution 
of  the  "  Studinm,"  its  professors  of  law,  theology  and  medicine,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  law-school  to  the  "University,"  the  officers,  agents,  and 
^employees  of  the  latter,  the  bishop-chancellor,  the  papal  vice-l^te^  the 
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mnnicipal  control,  the  Bomsn  congregationa,  the  Holy  See,  and  the 
Kings  of  France.  We  get  a  glimpse,  very  instructive,  at  the  formation 
of  the  faculties,  the  methods  and  the  sahjects  of  teaching,  the  examina- 
tions, the  number,  conduct  and  government  of  the  students,  the  build- 
ings and  the  budget.  Apropos  of  its  conflicts  with  the  neighboring 
universities  of  Orange  and  Aix  (La  Fameuse),  the  history  of  the  law  and 
medical  degrees  of  Avignon  comes  up  for  discussion.  like  most  of  the 
old  teaching  corporations,  it  grew  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  the 
changed  requirements  of  the  times.  For  two  centuries  before  its  disap- 
pearance it  had  gradually  taken  on  the  character  of  the  French  universi- 
ties, and  was  destined,  therefore,  to  go  the  way  of  decay  and  death  that 
was  only  hastened  by  the  Revolution.  T.  J.  S. 


Annuaire  Pontifical  Catliolique  pour  1900,  par  Mgr.  Albert  Bat- 
tandier.  Paris:  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse;  8",  pp.  648. 
This  very  useful  compilation  acts  as  the  complement  of  the  "Annie 
<le  I'Eglise  "  of  M.  Egremont  (LecoflEre).  It  contains  fresh  and  reliable 
information  concerning  the  Boman  Curia,  the  procedure  of  the  congre- 
gations and  tribunals,  statistics  of  the  pontifical  "familia,"  the  Catholic 
episcopate,  etc.  Excellent  articles  are  also  inserted  on  the  "  causes  "  of 
Saints  actually  pending,  the  latest  discoveries,  literary  and  monumental, 
in  Christian  archteology,  the  Jubilee,  the  Breviary,  papal  history,  and 
many  other  subjects  of  special  interest  to  ecclesiastics.  In  form  it  is 
jdmost  a  replica  of  Whitaker's  Almanac,— which  ought  to  indicate  suffi- 
ciently its  practical  utility.  The  "Annuaire  "  has  reached  its  third  year 
•of  publication.  ^* 


Determination  of  the  Resistance  of  tlie  Air  at  speeds  below  one 
thousand  feet  a  second,  by  Albert  F.  Zahm,  Catholic  Univenity 
of  America,  1900. 

«ome  Theorems  on  High-Speed  Balloons,  by  Albert  F.  Zahm, 
Catholic  University  of  America,  1900. 

1.  A  full  account  is  given  of  the  writer's  research  at  this  institution 
during  the  summer  vacations  of  1896  and  1897.  The  work  containB 
illustrations  of  all  the  apparatus  employed  and  a  description  of  two  new 
ballistic  chronographs,  one  photographic,  the  other  electro-chemical, 
which  measure  intervals  of  time  smaller  than  one-hnndred-thousandth  of 
A  second.  By  means  of  the  photo-chronograph  the  speed  of  a  bullet 
orossing  a  room  can  be  measured  accurately  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  its 
true  average  velocity.  The  outcome  of  the  research  seems  to  be  to  estab- 
lish, within  the  range  of  the  observations,  the  law  of  atmospheric  resist- 
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a&oe  muntained  on  analytical  groondj  by  Colonel  Duchemin  earlj  in' 
this  century,  bat  oontroTerted  by  the  meet  accurate  of  the  other  ballistic 
reiearohes  made  daring  the  paat  rixty  years. 

2.  This  is  a  dynamical  stady  of  the  capabilities  of  a  narigable  balloon 
of  great  size.  The  oompntstions  show  that  such  a  vessel  can  be  made 
strong  enough  to  endare  a  speed  of  more  than  sixty  miles  an  hoar ;  that, 
with  the  motors  now  available,  it  can  be  practically  propelled  more  than' 
thirty  miles  an  hoar,  carrying  scores  of  passengers ;  that,  at  this  speed, 
it  can  easily  be  controlled  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Incidentally,  half  a 
dosen  theorems  are  proved  relating  to  the  stractaral  strength  and  hydro- 
static eqailibriom  of  an  air  ship,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  little  work 
takes  its  title.  The  theorems  were  read  before  the  International  Aero- 
nantic  Congress  in  September  of  this  year. 


Th*  Conception  of  Immortality.  Josiah  Royoe.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Hooghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  1900;  pp.  91. 

As  Ingersoll  lecturer  at  Harvard  for  1899,  Professor  Boyce  discussed 
one  phase  only,  bat  an  important  phase,  of  the  problem  of  immortality. 
The  permanence  of  the  individual  man  is  what  we  really  mean  when  we 
say  that  there  is  life  beyond  death ;  and  to  make  this  meaning  clear  it  ia 
necessary  to  define  the  idea  of  individuality.  This  definition  is  easy  so 
long  as  we  deal  with  individuality  in  the  abstract ;  but  it  is  much  harder 
to  tell  just  what  this  individual  is.  Neither  sense  nor  thought  affords  as 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  that  by  which  one  thing  ultimately  differs 
from  all  other  things;  for  sense  and  thought  have  to  do  with  types.  It 
is  in  the  will  and  its  volontary  choice  that  we  must  discover  the  true 
meaning  of  individuality.  It  is  something  that  we  demand  and  pursue^ 
though  we  do  not  attain  it  in  this  world.  An  individual  is  a  being  that 
adequately  expresses  a  purpose. 

The  real  world,  as  containing  individuals,  is  teleological ;  the  very 
idea  of  a  real  being  is  the  idea  of  something  that  fulfils  a  purpose.  The 
whole  universe  is  an  expression  of  the  Divine  Life.  God,  therefore,  is 
the  prinury  individual ;  and  each  human  life  is  individual  because  it  has 
its  place  and  its  share  in  the  uniqueness  of  Grod's  individuality  and  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  indwelling  life  of  God  in  us  that  inspires  our  longings 
for  the  ideal  and  the  individual.  ''And  just  because  individuals  whose 
lives  have  uniqueness  of  meaning  are  here  only  objects  of  pursuit,  th» 
attainment  of  this  very  individuality,  since  it  is  indeed  real,  occurs  not 
in  our  present  form  of  consciousness,  but  in  a  life  that  now  we  see  not, 
yet  in  a  life  whose  genuine  meaning  is  continuous  with  our  own  human 
life,  however  far  from  our  present  flickering  form  of  disappointed  humaa 
consciousness  that  life  of  the  final  individuality  may  be."       £.  A.  P. 
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OaTiiera  des  temps  passte  (XV  et  XVI  siteles),  par  H.  Haaser.  Paries 

Felix  Alcan,  1899,  8»,  pp.  252. 
Die  Wiederherstellnng  des  Jfldischens  GemeinweBens  nach  dem  Baby- 

loniBcheu  Exil,  von  Dr.  Johannes  Xikel.   B.  Herder,  St.  Lonis,. 

1900,  8»,  pp.  227.  11.46. 
Hesychii  Hierosolymitani  Interpretatio  Isaiae  Prophetae  nanc  primnm 

in  lacem  edita,  etc.,  a  Michaele  Fanlfaaber,  ibid,  1900,  8°,  pp.  222. 

(Bibliscbe  Stadien  IV,  2  and  3).  $1.60. 
The  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Ezra  P.  Gonld,  D.  D. 

New  York :  Macmillan,  1900,  8°,  pp.  217. 
Saint  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  par  A.  Delaire.   Paris :  Lecoffre,  1900, 

8»,  pp.  210. 

Psendo-Dionysins  in  seinen  Beziehnngen  zum  Neuplatonismas  nnd 

Mysterienwesen,  von  Hugo  Koch.    Mainz:  Eirchheim,  1900,  8°, 

pp.  276.   7  Marks. 
Etade  snr  les  Oesta  Martyrum  Bomains,  par  Albert  Dafonrcq.  Paris: 

Fontemoing,  1900,  8°,  pp.  441.    Francs  12.50. 
Cithara  Mea,  Poems  by  Bct.  P.  A.  Sheehan.  Boston :  Marlier,  Gallanan  & 

Ca,  1900,  8°,  pp.  246. 
Studies  in  Poetry,  Critical,  Analytical,  Interpretative,  by  Thomas 

(yHagan,  M.  A.  Ph.,  D.   Boston,  1900,  Marlier,  Gallanan  &  Go  > 

8°,  pp.  114. 

The  World's  Best  Orators,  Vol.  IX.   St.  Louis:  Ferd.  P.  Kaiser,  4°. 
Julien  L'  Apostat,  par  Paul  AUard.   Vol.  I.   Paris :  Lecoffre,  1900,  8°, 
pp.  502. 

Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  containing,  in  concise  form,  information  upon 
Ecclesiastical,  Biblical,  Archaeological  and  Historical  Subjects,  by 
Eev.  John  Thein.   New  York :  Benziger,  1900,  4°,  pp.  749. 

Old  Ire,  A  Beminiscence,  by  Lawson  Gray.  St.  Louis:  B.  Herder, 
1900,  8",  pp.  168. 

An  Epitome  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Nicholas  J.  Stoffel,  C.  S.  C. 

The  University  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1900,  pp.  322. 
Christ,  the  Man-God,  Our  Bedeemer,  by  Bev.  J.  F.  X.  CConor,  S.  J. 

St  Louis:  Herder,  1900,  8°,  pp.  87. 
The  Pilgrim's  Guide  to  Rome,  by  the  Abb*  Laumonier,  translated  by 

Charles' J.  Munich,  F.  B.  Hist.  S.   New  York:  Benziger,  1900. 

16°,  pp.  236   56  cents. 
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The  Minaal  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Tnutees  of  the  Catholic  UniTeni^ 
took  place  at  the  ITniTenity  Wednesday,  October  11th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  IL 
The  committeea  of  the  board  on  finance,  studies  and  discipline  and  oi^aai- 
zation  met  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  committee  rooms,  Caldwell  Hall, 
^d  discussed  the  diiterent  matters  belonging  to  their  work.  The  com- 
mittee on  studies  and  discipline  consisted  of  Most  Bey.  Archbishop  Oor- 
rigan,  of  New  York ;  Bt  Rev.  Bishop  Eoley,  of  Detroit,  and  BL  Bev. 
Bishop  Horstmann,  of  Cleveland;  that  on  finance  of  Most  Bev.  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  of  Boston;  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Eeane,  of  Dnbaqoe; 
Bt  Bev.  Bishop  Maes,  of  Covington,  Ey.;  Bt  Bev.  Monsignor  Conatj, 
Bector  of  the  University;  Michael  Jenkins,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  anid 
Thomas  E.  Waggaman,  Esq.,  of  Washington;  and  that  on  or:ganisatiiHi 
-of  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Byan,  of  Philadelphia ;  Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  Spald- 
ing, of  Peoria,  and  Bi  Bev.  John  M.  Farley,  D.  D.,  auxiliary  Bishop  of 
New  York. 

The  board  came  together  for  its  regular  meeting  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
senate  room,  McMahon  Hall.  There  were  present,  His  Eminence  James 
Cardinal  Oibbons  presiding.  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Williams,  Most  Bev. 
Archbishop  Gorrigan,  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Byan,  Most  Bev.  Archbishop 
Keane,  Most  Bev.  W.  H.  Elder,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati ;  Bt  Bev. 
Bishop  Spalding,  Bt  Bev.  Bishop  Maes,  secretary  of  the  board ;  Bt  Bev. 
Bishop  Foley,  Bt  Bev.  Bishop  Horstmann,  Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  Farley, 
Bt  Bev.  Monsignor  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  Bector  of  the  Universi^; 
Messrs.  Michael  Jenkins,  and  Thomas  E.  Waggaman,  treasurer. 

After  prayer  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved 
4md  the  reported  of  the  different  committees  were  received.  The  com- 
mittee <m  studies  and  discipline,  through  its  ohurman,  the  ArchbislM^ 
of  New  York,  reports  approval  of  the  courses  of  studies  for  the  current 
year,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  course  in  philosophy  as  out- 
lined by  the  instructors  in  that  school  for  the  benefit  of  all  lay  students 
'Of  the  University. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  finance,  through  the  chairman,  the 
Archbishop  of  Boston,  approved  as  correct  and  satisfactory  the  finandal 
^accounts  of  the  University.  It  recommended  the  early  saJe  of  the  New 
J'ersey  and  New  York  properties,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  invest- 
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ments,  all  of  which  are  well  secured.  The  endowment  f  nnds  at  present 
«monnt  to  $85 6,283.55,  showing  a  cash  increase  over  last  year  of  $38,476.70. 

The  committee  on  organization,  through  its  chairman,  the  Archhishop 
of  Philadelphia,  reported  on  different  matters  relative  to  the  schools  of 
the  IJniTersity  and  to  the  affiliation  of  seminaries  and  colleges  with  the 
Uniyersity. 

An  important  movement  was  suggested  in  the  School  of  Technological 
Sciences,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal,  the 
Archhishop  of  New  York,  the  Bishop  of  Covington,  and  the  Sector  of 
the  University,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  permanent  and 
«xtensive  development. 

The  report  of  the  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Eeane  on  his  work  for  the 
«ndowment  fund  during  the  past  year  was  most  encouraging.  Owing  I0 
his  new  duties  as  Archbishop  of  the  See  of  Dubuque  he  is  compelled  to 
discontinue  this  work  for  the  University,  and  several  plans  were  under 
consideration  by  the  board,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  endow- 
ment fund. 
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The  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Mary  took  possession  in  August  last  of 
their  new  College,  a  view  of  which  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
bnilding  oocopies  the  central  portion  of  the  College  property,  which 
adjoina  the  University  grounds  on  the  north.  It  is  solidly  constructed 
in  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  is  provided  with  every  convenience 
to  seoare  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants.  From  the  npper 
atories  the  view  is  extensive  and  beautiful,  sweeping  over  the  city  in  the 
•oath,  and  long  stretches  of  woodland,  dotted  with  villages  and  farms, 
in  the  north  and  east  The  grounds  about  the  building  are  now  being 
laid  out  in  terraces  and  walks  ;  eventually,  the  entire  plot  of  ten  acres 
will  be  nsed  for  purposes  of  recreation. 

The  Society  of  Mary  was  founded  early  in  the  century  at  Lyous^ 
France,  and  was  formally  approved  by  Pojie  Oregory  XV'^I  in  183C.  Its 
members  are  employed  in  parish  work,  the  education  of  youth,  and  mis- 
sionary labors.  The  central  establishment  is  at  Lyons,  where  the  Father 
General,  Eev.  A.  Martin,  resides.  There  are  36  houses  of  the  Society  in 
France,  6  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  17  in  America,  3  in  New  Zealand, 
and  1  in  Australia.  The  work  of  the  missions  is  conducted  principally 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  Provincial  in  this  country.  Rev.  0. 
Benandier,  resides  in  Boston. 

In  1891,  the  Marists  purchased  the  "  Brooks  Mansion  "  in  Brookland. 
near  the  University.  Here  the  Scholasticate  of  the  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  1892.  The  property  on  which  the  new  bnilding  stands  was 
aecnred  in  1897.  The  College  in  Brookland  is  now  occupied  by  younger 
students  who  are  pursuing  undergraduate  courses  preparatory  to  their 
admission  into  the  Society.  At  the  new  Collie  there  is  the  seminary 
carriculnm  in  philosophy  and  theology ;  and  the  students  follow  courses 
in  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 
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OpenlBi:  Exercises.-  The  UniTenitj  opened  Wednesday,  October  3d. 
The  Maaa  of  the  Holj  Ghost  was  said,  at  9.30  A.  M.,  by  the  Bt.  Bct.  Sector,, 
after  which  the  professors  made  the  nsoal  profession  of  faith.  At  10.30 
the  professors  and  students  met  in  the  Assembly  Boom,  McMahon  Hall, 
where  the  Bt  Ber.  Bector  welcomed  all  and  delivered  a  short  address  on 
the  spirit  and  aims  of  nniversity  work. 

Archbishop  Keane  of  Dabuque.— Since  the  last  issne  of  the  Bulletih 
Archbishop  Keane  has  been  nominated  to  the  archiepiscopal  See  of 
Dubuque.  The  best  wishes  of  the  UniTersity  accompany  him.  He  has 
been  truly  its  founder  and  benefactor  since  the  day  he  resigned  the  See 
of  Bichmond  to  take  up  the  task  of  making  known  the  idea  of  a  Catholio 
UniTersity,  collecting  the  reqnisito  funds  and  organizing  the  work.  Ad 
muUos  annot ! 

The  Very  Rev.^ce-Rector  accompanied  Archbishop  Keane  to  Dnbnqae,. 
where  he  took  part  iu  the  ceremony  and  reception  which  the  clergy  and 
citizens  of  that  city  gave  to  the  new  archbishop.  BeT.  Dr.  Kerby  was 
also  present,  together  with  Bev.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  T.  L.,  Tice-president  of 
St  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque. 

Re?.  Dr.  Pace  at  Cllicaeo.— Daring  the  week  September  24-39,  Bev. 
Dr.  Pace  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Psychology  at  the  St.  James 
Assembly  Hall,  Chicago.  The  subjects  were :  September  24,  The  Study 
of  Psychology ;  September  25,  Sense  and  Imagination ;  September  26,. 
Association  and  Thought ;  September  27,  Impulse,  Emotion  and  Will ; 
September  28,  Mental  Development;  September  29,  The  SoaL  The  lec> 
tures  were  attended  reg^ularly  by  about  two  hundred  teachers  in  th& 
parochial  and  public  schools  of  Chicago.  The  subjects  were  treated  with 
a  practical  view  to  the  bearing  of  psychology  on  the  work  of  teachers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kerby  lectured  at  the  Catholic  Summer  School,  Platteburg,. 
N.  Y.,  July  15th,  16th  and  17th  on  "The  Laborer,"  "The  Capitalist," 
and  "  Socialism." 

Dr.  Charles  P.  NeiU  lectured  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  July  30-1,  August  1, 
2, 3,  on  the  following  subjects :  1)  Nature  and  Scope  of  Economic  Science; 
2)  Structure  and  Growth  of  Economic  Society;  3)  Analysis  of  the 
Present  Social  Struggle ;  4)  Systems  of  Labor ;  5)  Nature  of  Modern 
Social  Movements.    Dr.  NeiU  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley,  on 
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Jnne  29th,  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Charities  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Jane  6th. 

Rey.  Dr.  Henebry. — Owing  to  the  adrice  of  his  physician,  Bev.  Dr. 
Henebry  will  not  resume  his  classes  in  Gaelic  for  one  year  at  least.  We. 
earnestly  hope  that  his  illness  will  not  prore  serious  and  that  we  may 
soon  welcome  him  back,  restored  in  health  and  spirits. 

mproyed  Trandt. — During  the  past  summer  the  line  of  the  Cily  and 
Suburban  Bailway  was  opened  along  Michigan  Avenue,  thereby  affording 
more  direct  communication  with  the  city.  Michigan  Avenue  between 
Trinilr^  College  and  the  Soldiers'  Home  has  been  graded  and  macadamized. 

Holy  Cross  College— During  the  summer  Very  Eev.  P.  J.  Franciscus, 
C.  S.  C,  was  appointed  Superior  of  the  Band  of  Missions  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  former  position  of  Superior  of  the  College 
by  Bev.  J.  A.  Bums,  C.  S.  C.  Father  Bums  completed  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  and  received  the  degrees  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  at  Notre  Dame 
and,  in  addition,  has  been  for  several  years  Superior  of  the  Community 
House.  His  assistants  in  the  College  Faculty  are  Bev.  Casimir  Smogor, 
C.  S.  C,  who  has  followed  courses  in  Theology  at  this  University  for  two 
years,  and  Bev.  W.  A.  Maloney,  C.  S.  C,  who  was  until  recently  vice- 
president  and  director  of  studies  at  St.  Edward's  College,  Austin,  Texas, 

The  College  library  has  recently  been  enriched  by  a  collection  of  one 
thousand  volumes,  chiefly  on  philosophy  and  allied  subjects,  donated  by 
Very  Bev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C.  S.  C,  Provincial  of  the  Congregation. 

The  Baoigan  Chair  of  Political  Economy.— At  the  October  meeting 
the  Board  of  Trustees  promoted  to  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Neill,  who  has  hitherto  been  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
in  this  University.  Dr.  Neill  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  George- 
town University,  that  of  A.  M.  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
that  of  PL  D.  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  at  (Georgetown  University  in  1891 ;  .Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1891-92,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1892-94. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Florida,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico. 

In  connection  with 

The  Plant  System  and  Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 

Schedule  effective  January  lit,  1900. 

FIVE  ELEGANT  LIMITED  TRAINS  DAILY. 

No.  35.  UNITED  STATES  FAST  MAIL.  Daily.  Leaves  WaBhlnnton  11.15  a.m. 

Through  PullmaD  Sleepers  from  New  York  toUJacksonviUe  and  Miami,  New  York 
'  to  New  Orleans,  Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  Salisbury  to  Memphis.  Dining  Car  Service. 

No.  31.  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  LIMITED.  Daily,  except  sund.y. 

CommencinK  January  16,  19001  will  leave  Waahlngton  6.S5  P.  M. 

Dlntnr,  Library.  Observation,  Compartmaot  ud  Dmrinc-room  Teatlbuled 

Sleepers  from  New  York  to  St.  Auguittne,  Via.,  New  Talk  to  Port  Tampa,  New 

York  to  Aiken  and  Aucuita. 
No.  33.  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS.   DaUr  Imtw  WMb. 

laftoD  SJO  P.  M.  Thioovb  Pallnuui  Sleepeis  New  Tork  to  AofOBto  and  Jaok- 

■onvUle.  Dining  Car  Serrioe. 

No.  33.  WASHINGTON  AND  CHATTANOOQA  LIMITBD.  ti*.  ivaeh. 

\>tug.  Dailx.  Imtm  WMblBgtOD  9M  P.  M.  Thioacli  PnUman  Stoepen  How 

Tork  to  Memphii  and  Now  OrlMU.  Gate  Our  Sorrlee. 
No.  37-  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED.  Daiir. 

Laavea  WaiUnaton  1046  P.  M.  Throngb  Pnllaan  Btaqien  Now  Tork  to  AOantai 

New  Orleans,  Memphii,  aad  to  NariiTlllo,  «ia.°A«liovlUo  and  Hot  Spriaca,  H.  O. 

Dlnlos  Car  Service. 

Vor  fall  paitioalars  as  to  \f  inter  Excursion  Rates,  time  Ublei,  Pullman  spaoa,  ttc,  WtltcCto 

Ik  a,  BBOWN,  General  Agent.  706  FiftoeDth  St,  WaahlnfftOD,  D.  a- 
KBANK  &  OANHON,  Third  vice-VretideDt  and  General  Maoafw. 
'  X  K.  OITLP,  Trafflo  Manager. 

W  A.  TUBK,  OeDcral  PaMwngar  ^m^at,  Waahlngton,  D.  O. 


The  Catholic  University  of  America 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


DSYOTBD    TO    OBADUATB    AJSH  PROFESSIOH 
mSTBUGTION  AND  RE8EABCH. 


UIOLUDSS 

L  Faouitt  or  Thboloot  ;  School  of  Uia  B«ex«d  Bctonw :  Four 
m«ta,-<i)Blbileal8deneH;(3)  DogaMtle  BdcMW :  ^  Xotal 
(4)  BUMeai  Sdencat. 
n.  TAOBvrr  of  Pkiumotht  ;  Fire  BchooU :  (1)  Phtloaopby ;  (S) 
SkQtkrit.  ComptmiTe  PhUoIogj,  Bealflo  aaii  BgypUin,  Latin, 
Keltic,  KnglUh ;  (S)  Phyilcal  ScleBO«»— ANronomy,  Cbcmialiy, 

m&iicii,  I'hjaloi,  "iTi  1 1  In    (I)  FliiliUjli  irnillliliKa  Blltlllj  .  (S)  Sodll 

Science*— Sociology,  PoUtica,  Economic*. 

m.  FiiCUtTT  or  Law  :  Two  Schoola :  Tha  PtnftMltwul  Behool  at  Law ;  Tta 
UniTanitj  School  of  L*w. 

nr.  B04BD  or  ImtmiKmoK  or  TkomouMT :  School  <tf  tha  T 
.8cleDM^ApplMd]ftfh6Batioa.GtTUXi«lBeariag.XlMMflal 
Maohralnl  Xngtoaeriag. 

AWABDe  DSGRKBS 

In  Dnrumr,— Baohelar  of  BMnd  Thaolosr.  (8  -T.  B.),  UeeatlUo  im 

Theology,  (B.  T.  L.);  Doelor  of  Busnd  Thoology.  (8.  T.  D.). 
iM  PHiM)iOPHT.— Bachelor  of  Phlloeophy.  (Ph.  B.);  Mutar  of 

(Ph  M  );  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  (Ph.  D.). 
Law, --Bachelor  of  Laws,  (LL.  B.):  Master  of  Laws,  (LL.  M.);  Doctor  of 

Law,  (J.  D.):  Bachelor  of  CliU  Uw.  (B.  C.  L.);  Maatar  of  CSrU  La 

M.  0.  L.):  Doctor  of  CItII  Law,  (D.  O.  L.);  Doolor.  UtataiQiie  J 

(J.  U.  D.):  Doelor  of  Lawa.  (LL.  D.),,   ; , 
Is  TMBxoumt,— ClTll  Engineer,  1(0.  K);  Seetrieal  JfBglnaer,  (K. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  (M.  E.);  Bachelor  of  Raianoa,  (B.  8.);  Maalv 

Scle&ee.  (M.  8.):  Doctor  o  f Sdaace,  (Sc.  D.). 


For  further  iaformation,  catalogues,  etc.,  addreae  the  OENER4L 
OF  THC  OATHOUO  UMIYEBSITT.  WASmMQTON.  D.  0, 
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